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PREFACE. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  year  before  us  is  not  marked  with  the  fate 
of  kings  or  kingdoms,  it  has  not  been  destitute  of  events  to 
render  it  memorable.  In  particular,  it  forms  to  Great  Britain  the 
era  of  what  the  now  hopeless  infirmity  of  its  venerable  sovereign  may 
denominate  a  new  reign :  and  if  the  conditions  annexed  to  the 
regency,  and  the  uncertain  duration  with  which  it  commenced,  have 
in  some  measure  repressed  the  usual  manifestations  of  character  dis- 
played on  a  change  in  the  crown,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some 
indications  of  the  temper  in  which  the  regal  office  is  likely  to  be  ad- 
ministered.  Of  these,  however,  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce 
a  judgment,  since  that  temper  will  certainly  be  more  fully  developed 
when  the  restrictions  on  the  regency  shall  expire,  and  its  permanency 
be  no  longer  doubtful.  The  appointment  of  the  regency,  with  its 
various  prerogatives  and  limitations,  and  the  provision  made  for  his 
Majesty's  resumption  of  authority  on  the  event  of  his  recovery,  must 
be  regarded  as  important  additions  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
country,  and  will  doubtless  be  resorted  to  as  precedents  on  any 
future  occurrence  of  a  similar  kind. 

Among  tjie  domestic  events  of  the  year,  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
catholics  to  obtain  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  their  fellow-subjects 
cannot  fail  of  exciting  a  lively  interest  m  all  who  speculate  upon 
that  important  topic,  the  connexion  of  religious  with  political 
establishments.  The  abortive  attempt  made  in  England  to  introduce 
alterations  into  the  act  of  toleration  will  likewise  be  considered  as  a 
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memento  of  no  small  importance  by  those  who  look  up  to  that  act 
for  their  protection  in  the  privileges  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  In 
the  debates  on  these  several  points  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive an  approach  towards  that  state  of  public  opinion  which  leads 
to  the  maxim,  that  difference  in  religious  worship  ought  to  make 
no  difference  in  civil  rights. 

The  acknowledged  evils  arising  from  the  general  substitution  of 
paper  currency  to  specie,  and  the  provision  made  for  a  temporary 
remedy,  must  also  rank  among  the  subjects  which  render  memorable 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  year. 

This  year  will  also  be  distinguished  in  the  military  annals  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  success  of  its  arms  in  various  severe  encounters, 
in  which  the  courage  and  discipline  of  its  soldiers  were  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  same  qualities  have  long  been  in  its  sailors.  The 
complete  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  its  powerful 
invaders  ;  the  bloody  and  victorious  repulses  of  an  adventurous  and 
confident  foe  ;  and  the  authority  obtained  by  a  British  commander, 
whose  high  reputation  has  enabled  him  to  marshal  an  allied  army 
so  as  to  co  operate  in  his  active  and  vigorous  plans ;  are  circum** 
stances  which  must  ever  attach  interest  to  the  peninsular  campaign 
of  1811.  Not  less  of  glory,  and  more  entire  success,  has  attended 
the  expedition  by  which  the  rich  island  of  Java,  with  its  celebrated 
capital,  the  centre  of  the  once  powerful  dominion  of  the  Dutch  East- 
India  company,  has  been  annexed  to  the  British  empire,  and  the 
Gallo-Batavian  flag  has  been  finally  struck  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  if  in 
these  events  they  could  have  discerned  any  advance  to  a  restoration 
of  that  state  of  peace  which  alone  can  effectually  relieve  the  cala- 
mities and  distresses  pervading  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  no  light  yet  appears  through  the  gloom  in  which  the 
political  horizon  is  involved;  on  the  contrary  the  year  closes  with 
rising  clouds  in  the  north  and  the  west,  threatening  new  and  wider- 
tpiead  ravages.    Determined  in  his  purpose  of  ruining  the  finances 
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of  England,  the  ruler  of  France  will  not  tolerate  any  deviation  from 
his  rigorous  measures  for  excluding  all  British  commerce  from  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  r#ito  of  independeat  nations  are 
nothing  m  his  view  whilst  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious 
schemes.  Meantime  the  means  of  mutual  retaliation  adopted  by 
the  two  great  belligerents  have  given  causes  of  complaint  to  the 
United  States  of  America  which  seem  to  have  tried  their  patience 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  have  brought  them  to  such  a  temper  that,  if 
persevered  in,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of  bringing  0n  Inutilities  with 
one  or  both  of  these  powers.  It  seems  in  the  present  year,  to  have 
been  a  leading  object  in  the  policy  of  the  French  emperor  to  establish 
a  marine  force  capable  in  time  of  contending  with  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  feels  to  be  the  principal  remaining  obstacle  to  his 
gigantic  plans  of  aggrandizement.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  provide  a  large  body  of  sailors  by  a  maritime  conscrip- 
tion ;  and  has  annexed  to  his  empire  all  the  sea-ports  which  lay 
within  his  grasp,  and  employed  every  resource  for  obtaining  supplies 
of  naval  stores  by  inland  communications.  He  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  which  in  number  and  equipment  makes  a  formidable 
show,  but  which  has  not  hitherto  exhibited  any  of  that  confidence  in 
courage  and  discipline  which  is  requisite  for  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
tending with  the  masters  of  the  ocean.  In  no  year  of  the  war  has 
the  French  navy  been  less  adventurous,  or,  in  the  few  actions  that 
have  occurred,  has  proved  less  a  match  for  its  antagonist. 

It  may  be  proper  to  point  out  to  the  reader  some  slight  variations 
between  the  present  volume  and  those  which  have  preceded.  The 
title  of  the  historical  part,  which  has  hitherto  been  The  History  of 
Europe,  has  been  changed  for  that  of  General  History,  the  state  of 
the  world  being  now  such,  that  information  would  be  materially 
defective,  were  it  to  neglect  the  occurrences  passing  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  other  heads.  The  account  of  persons  deceased, 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  magazines,  had  been  given  in  a  new 
article  styled  Obituary,  has  been  referred  to  its  original  head  of 
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Deaths*  That  of  Characters  has  been  confined  to  persons,  and  a 
new  division  has  been  made  of  Manners  and  Customs  of  Nations  and 
People— the  two  thinga  being,  in  fact,  essentially  different.  One 
article  has  been  entirely  discarded  as  unmeaning  or  superfluous — 
that  of  Accounts  of  Books*  After  the  copious  extracts  inserted  under 
specific  heads  from  several  of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the 
year,  it  seemed  perfectly  useless  to  select  two  or  three  of  them  for  a 
particular  account.  If  this  were  done  with  a  view  of  giving  the 
Annual  Register  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  Review,  nothing 
could  be  more  frivolous  and  illusory.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  present  multiplicity, 
both  of  publications  and  reviews,  has  taken  away  all  the  advantage 
and  propriety  of  such  a  combination. 

We  shall  venture  to  add,  that  our  readers  may  for  the  future  con- 
fidently expect,  that  the  Volume  for  each  year  will  regularly  appear 
during  the  course  of  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

J 

Proceedings  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Regency.— Difficulty  relative 
to  Issues  of  Money.— Regent's  Speech,  and  Debates  thereon.— City 
Address  to  the  Regent.— He  declines  a  Provision  for  his  Household. 

THE  great  concern  which  oc-  the  present  incapacity  of  the  So- 
cupied  the  attention  of  par-  vereign ;  the  second,  of  the  com- 
liament,  and  excited  the  public  petency  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
interest,  at  the  commencement  of  liament  to  supply  that  incapacity; 
this  year,  was  the  supplying  of  and  the  third,  that  the  proper 
that  deficiency  in  the  executive  mode  of  doing  it  would  be  by  bill, 
branch  of  the  government  which  Of  these,  the  1st  passed  unani- 
the  continued  mental  indisposition  mously  ;  the  2nd  with  the  single 
of  his  Majesty  had  created.  After  negative  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ; 
repeated  adjournments  of  parlia-  but  on  the  3rd,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
ment  by  the  ministers,  in  hopes  moved  an  amendment,  That  an 
of  a  favourable  turn  in  the  King's  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
malady,  it  appeared  no  longer  pos-  Prince  of  Wales,  praying  him  to, 
sible  to  avoid  the  measure  of  form-  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
ing  a  regency ;  and  the  chancellor  Regent.  On  this  motion  a  division 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Perceval,  took  place,  in  which  the  amend- 
on  December  20th,  moved  in  the  ment  was  rejected,  the  votes  for  it 
house  of  commons  three  resolu-  being  157,  against  it  269,  majo- 
tions,  copied  from  those  of  Mr.  rity  for  the  minister  112.  In  the 
Pitt  on  the  like  occurrence  in  house  of  lords  the  same  resolu^. 
1798-9;  the  first,  declarative  of  lions  were  proposed,  and  carried 
Vol.  UII.  [B] 
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after  a  similar  amendment  had 
been  moved  on  the  third,  and  re- 
jected ;  the  division  being,  Con- 
tents 74,  Not-contents  lw;  ma- 
jority 26.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed in  these  debates  were  in 
general  so  similar  to  those  resorted 
to  by  the  different  parties  on  the 
former  occasion,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate  them.  It 
is  only  observable  that  the  princi- 
ple then  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  others  of  the  opposition,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  heir-ap- 
parent, succeeded  ef  course  to  the 
regency  on  such  an  emergency  as 
the  present,  seems  in  this  instance 
to  have  been  abandoned. 

A  conference  between  the  two 
houses  was  appointed  for  the  31  st, 
after  which  the  assent  of  the  lords 
to  the  resolutions  was  announced 
to  the  commons;  and  on  that  day, 
Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  speech,  moved  five  separate 
propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  in- 
tended bill  for  regulating  the  office 
of  Regent.  Of  these,  the  first  ap- 
pointee! his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Regent,  under 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations ; 
by  the  second  he  was  restrained 
from  conferring  the  rank  of  peer- 
age for  a  time  to  be  determined ; 
by  the  third,  from  granting  offices 
in  reversion,  or  places  or  pensions 
for  a  longer  term  than  during  the 
royal  pleasure ;  the  fourth  made 
regulations  respecting  the  King's 
private  property ;  and  the  fifth  re- 
lated to  his  household,  vesting  the 
management  of  it  in  the  Queen. 
The  first  stand  made  by  the  oppo- 
sition was  against  the  leading  pro- 
position, "ThattheRegentshould 
be  laid  under  certain  restrictions;" 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Lambe 
.  fag  an  amendment  upoait,  w  That 


the  entire  royal  power  should  b&- 
conferred  upon  him  without  any 
restrictions."  In  this  debate  the 
same  ground  was  gone  over  again 
as  on  the  occurrence  in  Mr.  Put'* 
ministry,  with  the  same  result,  the 
amendment  being  negatived  by 
224  against  200;  but  the  small- 
ness  of  the  majority  indicated  that 
the  ministers  began  to  totter  in 
their  seats.  The  views  of  the  two- 
parties  at  this  period  are  easily  un- 
derstood. The  opposition  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  the 
Regency  as  the  conclusion  of  the- 
present  administration,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  avowedly  des- 
titute of  the  prince's  confidence  v 
they  therefore  naturally  wished  to 
put  into  his  hands  as  much  power 
as  possible,  and  resisted  every  re- 
striction which  would  operate  as  a 
limitation  of  that  influence  and  au- 
thority to  which  they  expected  to* 
succeed.  The  ministry,  on  the 
other  hand,  borne  up  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  King's  speedy  recovery, 
an  event  which  his  physicians  re- 
presented as  little  less  than  certain, 
werechiefly  intent  upon  the  mean* 
for  facilitating  his  resumption  of 
the  regal  office,  and  in  tne  mean 
time  retaining  a  portion  of  the  in- 
fluence attached  to  the  possession 
of  court  favour.  It  was  therefore 
their  policy  on  one  band  to  restrict 
the  Regent  in  the  distribution  of 
his  graces,  and  on  the  other,  to 
establish  a  counterpoise  to  the  au- 
thority necessarily  conferred  upon 
him,  in  the  household  appoint- 
ments, left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Queen. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
year  a  difficulty  resulting  from  the 
suspension  of  the  royal  authority 
occarred,  which  the  ministers  had 
not  foreseen.  It  was  stated  to  the 
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♦uMiieof  commons  on  January  3rd, 
hy  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  related  to  the  issue  from  the 
exchequer  of  certain  sums  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy.  These 
Rums  had  been  expressly  appropri* 
ated  by  parliament  to  the  naval 
and  military  services,  but  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  treasury  and  the  exche* 
qucr,  which  required  a  resolution 
of  that  house  to  sanction  the  pro* 
ceeding  of  the  executive  govern* 
ment.  After  putting  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  hia  making 
a  motion  on  the  subject  without 
notice,  which  was  answered  by 
No,  no,  he  moved,  "  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  house  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  from  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  direct- 
ed iothe  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
dated  the  31st  of  December  1810; 
together  with  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  has  taken  place 
between  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
and  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
relative  thereto." 

This  motion,  after  some  obser- 
vations respecting  the  imprudence 
of  deferring  the  application  to  the 
exchequer  •  until  the  period  when 
the  money  was  immediately  want- 
ed for  the  public  service,  was 
agreed  to,  and  thepapers  were  pre- 
sented, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury to  the  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer, requiring  him  to  draw  an 
order  on  the  bank  on  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for 
500,000/.  for  the  service  of  the 
navy ;  and  the  second  was  a  war- 
rant of  the  same  kind  for  the  same 
sum,  on  account  of  the  army.  The 
third  was  a  letter  from  the  auditor, 


Lord  Grenville,  stating  hia  objec- 
tion to  draw  the  order  required 
without  the  authority  of  the  great 
seal,  privy  seal,  or  sign  manual, 
and  desiring  a  short  delay  for  con- 
sideration. After  an  answer  from 
Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Grenville 
transmits  a  case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
who  give  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Having  considered  the  several 
statutes  to  which  we  are  referred, 
and  the  general  practice  which  we 
understand  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  exchequer,  as  well  before  as 
since  appropriation  acts  similar  to 
the  50th  Geo.  III.  c  115,  have 
been  annually  passed,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  warrant  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  is  in 
law  a  sufficient  authority  impera- 
tive upon  the  auditor,  nor  conse- 
quently a  legal  sanction  for  hia 
•proceeding  to  obey  the  same,  nor 
that  any  discretion  is  left  to  him 
by  the  law  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  he  will  not 
be  responsible.  V,  Gibbs.  Thos. 
Plumer." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Harrison  to  Lord  Grenville,  stat- 
ing the  urgent  necessity  of  his 
complying  with  the  treasury  war- 
rant, and  the  readiness  of  the  lorda 
commissioners  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves.  To  this 
Lord  Grenville  returns  the  reasons 
for  the  difficulty  he  feels  with  re- 
spect to  complying,  and  suggests 
an  application  to  parliament  fur 
the  means  of  removing  it. 

The  subject  being  taken  up 
again  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  January  4>th,  a  letter  was  pro- 
:  ducedfrom  the  deputy  clerks  of  the 
.  privy  seal,  Mess.  Larpent,  stating 
reasons  why  they  could  not  pre- 
pare letters  to  pass  the  privy  seal, 
[b2] 
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for  the  issue  of  turns  of  money  for 
the  service  of  the  army  and  navy. 
They  give  a  copy  of  the  oath  of 
ofirce  taken  by  them,  the  tenor  of 
which'  they  conceive  prohibitory 
of  their  complying  with  the  requi- 
sition made  to  them. 

After  the  house  had  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  for  the  dis- 
cussion  of  this  matter,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  made  a 
speech  introductory  to  the  follow- 
ing motion «•  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  that,  until 
due  provision  shall  be  made  for 
supplying  the  defect  in  the  royal 
authority,  such  sums  as  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  services  of  the 
navy  and  army,  by  the  act  of  last 
session  of  parliament, '  and  other 
acts  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
raise  three  millions,  should  be 
issued,  in  conformity  withsaidacts 
accordingly  ;  and  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  lords  commissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  treasury  should  be 
required  to  issue  their  warrants  to 
the  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  for 
the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the 
exigency  may  render  necessary; 
and  that  the  said  auditor  and  otfi- 
•  cers  of  the  exchequer  are  autho- 
rized and  commanded  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  the  warrant  in  this  be- 
half, and  to  pay  such  sums  as  ap- 
pear necessary,  according  to  the 
-warrant  of  any  three  or  more  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  which  they  may  issue 
from  time  to  time.** 

A  long  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  members  of  opposition  argued 
that  the  exigency,  of  the  case  arose 
'  from  the  delays  of  the  ministry  in 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
royal  authority,  and  that  the  mode 


proposed  of  getting  over  (he  diffi- 
culty was  an  assumption  of  the 
executive  power  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority.  The  question  being 
at  length  called  for,  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  limit  the 
sums  to  be  drawn  by  the  treasury, 
and  to  ensure  their  application. 
These  were  all  negatived,  and  the 
question  was  carried  without  a 
division:  the  report  was  then 
brought  up,  and  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  the  lords. 

On  January  5th,  the  resolutions 
of  the  commons  being  brought  up 
to  the  lords,  produced  a  debate, 
opened  on  the  part  of  ministers  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  He  was 
followed  by  Lord  Grenvilie,  who 
declared  that  he  was  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  ministers  in  this 
business  had  acted  in  a  manner  as 
injurious  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  country,  and  as  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have 
done.  After  various  observations 
concerning  the  law  with  respect 
to  issues  from  the  treasury,  and 
the  illegality  of  the  act  required 
from  himself,  he  concluded  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  re- 
lieve, the  country  from  its  present 
difficulties  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  during  the  crippled  state 
of  the  executive  government.  He 
said,  he  meant  to  accede  to  the 
resolution  proposed  to  their  lord- 
ships, because  he  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  delaying  the  issuing 
of  public  money ;  but  he  con- 
demned in  the  highest  degree  the 
conduct  of  those  by  whom  the 
necessity  had  been  created. 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  answer 
to  those  who  might  ask  why  he  had 
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trot  made  use  of  the  great  seal  on 
this  occasion,  said,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  how  he  could  have 
employed  it  to  draw  money  from 
the  exchequer  for  such  services 
as  these.  .  ■  . 

i  Some  observations  of  earl  Spen- 
cer  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  privy*  seal  for  this  purpose, 
called  up  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, who  declared  that,  as  far  as 
he!  was  concerned,  if  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  before  parliament, 
or  of  having  recourse  to  the  issuing 
of  a  warrant  by  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  could  have  been  averted 
by  the  exercise  of  the  privy-seal, 
he,  as  being  intrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  that  seal,  should  have 
been  willing  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  affix- 
ing the  seal. 

After  some  other  lords  had 
spoken,  andsome amendments  had 
been  moved,  which  were  nega- 
tived, the  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  message  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  commons,  desiring  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the 
said  resolution* 

A  protest  against  the  resolution 
was,  however,  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals, signed  by  21  lords,  in  the 
following  terms;—-  . 

«  Dissentient,  1.  Because  the 
principle  on  which  the  resolution 
is  founded  would  justify  the  as- 
sumption of  all  the  executive 
powers  of  the  crown  by  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  during  any 
suspension  of  the  personal  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority. 

2.  Because  this  unprecedented 
and  unconstitutional  measure 
might  have  been  avoided  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  by 
resorting  (as  was  suggested  in 
the. debate)  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding  sanctioned  by  our  an- 
cestors in  1688,  namely,  art  ad- 
dress to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon 
him  the  civil  and  military  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  revenue^until 
the  means  of  supplying  the  defect 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity should  be  finally  adjusted. 

The  relation  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  two  houses  during  the 
debates  on  the  several  clauses  of 
the  Regepcy  bill  is  involved  in 
singular  perplexity,  resulting  from 
the  fluctuations  of  party  and  the 
vacillations  of  opinion,  whence 
proceeded  a  .variety  of  amend- 
ments and  re-amendments,  ad- 
mitted in  one  house,  and  rejected 
in  the  other,  according  to  the 
prevalent  feelings  of  the  day.  la 
several  of  the  contested  points 
the  ministers  were  defeated;  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  proposed  restrictions 
would  be  in  great  part  annulled; 
but  at  the  actual  passing  of  the 
bill,  it  appeared  that  they  had  re- 
covered their  ground,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  reasonably  be  at- 
tributed to  the  flattering  reports 
of  the  King's  progress  in  amend- 
ment, which  excited  sanguine  ex- 
pectations that  a  very  short  period 
would  intervene  before  he  would 
be  in  a  capacity  for  resuming  the 
royal  authority.  It  was  doubt- 
lessly recollected,  that  in  1789  a 
recovery  had  taken  place  while 
parliament  was  still  occupied  with 
discussions  concerning  a  regency 
bill;  and  a  majority  looked  for- 
ward rather  to  the  revival  of  the 
present  administration,  than  to  the 
temporary  transfer  of  power  to 
a  new  one.  After,  therefore,  the 
draught  of  the  proposed  bill  had 
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undergone  some  inconsiderable  the  chancellor  on  this  account  of 
alterations,  it  was  presented  to  the  a  crime  little  short  of  treason,  and 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  forcibly  urged  the  necessity  of 
for  their  acceptance,  which  was  making  effectual  provision  in  the 
signified  by  those  personages  by  present  bill  against  the  recurrence 
their  separate  answer*  addressed  of  a  similar  circumstance.  The 
to  both  houses  jointly.  In  that  of  chancellor  defended  himself  wkh 
the  prince,  a  regret  was  delicately  vigour,  and  professed  his  readiness 
expressed  that  he  had  not  been  to  submit  the  whole  of  his  con- 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  mani-  duct  on  this  occasion  to  the  strict- 
testing,  by  his  conduct,  what  were  est  investigation.  Before  the  house 
Ills  reverential  feelings  towards  rose,  Lord  King,  on  the  ground  of 
his  father  and  sovereign;  and  he  this  charge,  moved,  that  the  name 
accepted  the  office  of  regent,  re^  of  Lord  Eldon  be  expunged  from 
stricted  as  it  was,  "  still  retaining  the  list  of  the  Queen's  council, 
every  opinion  expressed  by  him  On  a  division,  there  appeared  for 
on  a  former  occasion."  the  motion  64,  against  it  189, 
According  to  the  plan  adopted  Further  proceedings  on  this  sub- 
by  the  ministers  in  conformity  to  ject  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
the  precedent  of  1789,  the  great  Both  houses  being  finally  agreed 
seal  was  affixed  to  a  commission  on  the  clauses  of  the  regency  bill, 
for  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by 
which  ceremony  took  place  on  commission,  and  on  February  the 
January  15th;  and  on  the  17 tit,  6th  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
the  regency  bill  was  committed.  Strong  protests  were  however 
Its  clauses  underwent  fresh  d  is*  made  to  the  last  by  the  opposition 
cussion  in  its  passage  through  the  members  against  the  fiction  em-, 
two  houses,  and  various  amend-  ployed  of  signifying  the  King's 
ments  were  proposed  by  the  op-  assent  by  the  great  seal  to  an  act 
position,  but  were  negatived  by  founded  on  that  very  incapacity 
the  ministerial  majorities.    The  which  disabled  him  from  perform- 
last  stand  was  made  upon  the  du-  ing  any  legislative  function ;  and 
ration  of  the  restrictions,  which  the  expedient  was  condemned  in 
Lord  Grenville  attempted  to  re-  unqualified  terms  as  fraudulent 
riuce  from  twelve  months  to  six,  and  unconstitutional.     On  the 
but  without  success.    In  the  de-  other  side,  it  was  not  denied  that 
bate  on  this  topic  Lord  Grey  re-  there  existed  an  irregularity  in  the 
newed,    with  greater  force,  a  case ;  but  it  was  contended,  that 
charge  which  he  had  on  a  former  the  peculiar  circumstance  occa- 
occasion  brought  against  the  lord  stoning  the  suspension  of  the  royal 
chancellor,  respecting  his  conduct  authority,  for  which  no  legal  pro- 
in  setting  the  great  seal  to  a  com-  vision  had  been  made,  rendered 
mission  for  giving  the  royal  as-  some  irregularity  unavoidable,  and 
sent  to  various  bills  in  180*,  while  that  the  application  of  the  great 
the  King,  who  in  that  year  suf-  seal  was  the  least  that  could  be 
fered  a  return  of  his  infirmity,  was  devised.    The  speech  which  on 
yet  in  a  state  requiring  medical  this  question  appeared  to  make 
superintendance.    He  arraigned  the  greatest  impression  was  that 
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«f  Mr.  Abbott,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,    who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  whose  station  and  cha- 
racter gave  the  stamp  of  import- 
ance and  impartiality  to  bis  opi- 
nion.   After  citing  examples  to 
prove  that  the  great  aeai  was  to 
fee  considered  not  only  as  the 
organ  of  the  royal  will,  but  as  tl»e 
seal  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
that  it  was  by  no  means  unusual 
for  parliament  to  direct  and  con* 
trol  its  application,  he  said,  "  but 
even  if  the  proceeding  upon  which 
the  two  houses  had  hitherto  acted 
were  now  to  be  abandoned,  the 
Regent,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  would  have  to  come  down 
look  to  parliament  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  authority.  They  had  no 
power  by  their  address  to  autho- 
rize the  Regent  to  perform  any 
legislative  act.   If  he  were  then 
to  take  upon  him  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  government  by  an 
address,  he  would  still  have  to  look 
to  parliament  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  authority;  he  would  then 
have  to  put  the  name  of  the  King, 
by  his  great  seal,  to  the  act  for 
establishing  his  own  power  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King,  in 
the  same  manner  as  this  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  parliament 
to  the  commission  for  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  the  regency  bill. 
In  what  manner  could  he  other- 
wise give  the  royal  assent  to  the 
act  but  in  the  name  of  the  King  ? 
In  his  own  name,  he  understood 
some  gentlemen  to  state  ;  but  by 
what  authority  i  He  could  have 
no  power  to  do  that  but  by  the 
authority  of  parliament;  and  if 
his  signing  could  not  be  valid 
until  authorized  by  parliament, 
then  the  proceeding  by  address 
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would  end  as  it  began,  by  the 
necessity  of  having  the  King's 
signature,  without  his  personal 
violation,  set  to  an  act  upon  the 
authority  of  parliament.  But  why 
should  parliament  resort  to  such 
a  course,  when  it  could  at  once, 
by  its  own  authority,  direct  the 
great  seal  to  be  applied  to  the 
commission  for  giving  the  royai 
assent  to  the  regency  bill? 

Of  the  clauses  in  the  bill,  the 
most  important  of  those  relating  to 
the  Regent  himself  are  the  follow- 
ing:—He  is  to  exercise  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  the  royal 
authority  belonging  to  the  crown. 
He  is  to  be  deemed  a  person  hold- 
ing an  office  in  trust,  and  is  to 
conform  to  the  statutes  relating  to 
persons  under  that  circumstance ; 
he  is  restrained  from  granting 
peerages,  or  summoning  heirs-ap- 
parent, or  appointing  to  titles  m 
abeyance;  likewise  from  granting 
offices  in  reversion,  or  for  a  longer 
period  than  during  pleasure,  ex- 
cept those  which  by  law  arc 
granted  for  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour,  and  except  pensions  to 
the  chancellor,  judges,  &c.  These 
restrictions  to  continue  till  after 
the  1st  of  February,  1812,  and 
then  to  determine,  provided  par- 
liament shall  be  then  assembled, 
and  have  been  sitting  six  weeks 
previously. 

With  respect  to  the  Queen,  the 
act  vests  in  her  the  care  of  bis 
Majesty's  person  during  his  in- 
disposition, with  the  soledirection 
of  such  portion  of  bis  household  as 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  for  due 
attendance  on  his  person,  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  royal  dignity, 
and  the  full  power  of  nominating 
to  all  vacancies  of  officers  of  his 
household,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lord-chaniberlain,  the  gentle* 
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men  and  grooms  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, the  equerries,  the  captain  of 
the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  and  the 
captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners.  Her  Majesty  is  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council,  the  menu 
bers  of  which  are  named  in  the 
bill;  and  in  case  of  their  death  or 
resignation*  she  has  authority  to 
nominate  others. from  among  the 
members  of  the  privy-council. 

The  important  affair  of  the.  re- 
storation of  the  King  to  authority 
is  provided  for  in  the  following 
manner:— The  Queen's  council 
are  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  a  declaration  of  the  state  of 
his  Majesty's  health,  of  which  a 
copy  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  privy-council,  to 
be  published  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette ;  and  they  may  examine  the 
attending  physicians  on  oath.  The 
Queen  and  council  are  to  notify 
the  King's  restoration  to  health  by 
instrument  sent  to  the  privy- 
council,  who. are  then  to  assemble 
and  enter  the  instrument ;  after 
which  entry,  his  Majesty  may  by 
his  sign-manual  require  the  privy- 
council  to  assemble,  and  at  his 
pleasure  require  proclamation  to 
issue,  when  the  powers  of  this  act 
are  to  cease. — The  members  of  the 
.council  appointed  by  this  bill  arc, 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  earl  of 
Aylesford,  lord  Eldon,lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  sir  William  Grant. 

It  cannot  escape  observation, 
that  the  King's  resumption  of 
power  is  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  and  her  coun- 
cil, and  that  no  public  body  is 
vested  with  a  cognizance  of  the 
fact  of  his  recovery.  As  an  cxa- 
'  mination  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament preceded  the  declaration 
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of  his  incapacity,  it  may  seem  in- 
congruous that  the  very  moment- 
ous circumstance  of  restoring  him 
to  his  high  functions  should  be 
decided  upon  by  a  kind  of  secret 
junta;  and  although  the  characters 
of  its  members  in  the  present  in- 
stance preclude  all  suspicion  of 
collusion,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
wished  that  such  a  precedent  bad 
not  been  established  for  future 
times. 

The. feelings  of  the  Regent  on 
his  accession  to  power  were  soon 
made  known  in  a  way  the  .nation 
had  not  been  prepared  .to  expect* 
It  was  announced  that  the  present 
ministers  were  to  be  continued  in 
office.  As  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  him,  though  some  diminu- 
tion of  bis  influence,  by  no  means 
prevented  him  from  effectually 
supporting  an  administration  of 
his  own  choice,  it  was  obvious  that 
some  other  cause  had  produced 
this  unexpected  determination. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
expected  short  term  of  theregency 
operated  as  well  to  disincline  the 
Prince  to  the  delicate  and  some- 
what invidious  task  of  marking  out 
the  members  of  a  new  ministry, 
as  to  render  the  persons  them- 
selves who  possessed  his  confidence 
unwilling  to  come  forward  and 
take  upon  them,  at  such  a  critical 
period,  the  burthen  and  responsi- 
bility of  offices  which  they  were 
likely  to  hold  for  so  short  a  time. 
In  a  letter  which  has  been  made 
public,  as  that  by  which  his  Royal 
Highness  apprized  Mr.  Perceval 
of  his  intention  not  to  remove  from 
their  stations,  those  whom  be 
found  in  them  as  his  Majesty's 
official  servants,  he  explicitly  de- 
clares, "  that  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  filial  duty  and  affection 
to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father 
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leads  him  to  dread  that  any  act  of 
the  Regent  might,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
fering with  the  progres?of  his  So- 
vereign's recovery,  and  that  this 
consideration  alone  dictates  the 
decision  now  communicated  to  Mr. 
Perceval."  This  motive,  certainly 
laudable  in  itself,  must  have  been 
enforced  by  the  persuasion  that 
his  Majesty  was  in  a  progress 
speedily  to  resume  the  reins  of 
government;  for  had  there  been 
only  a  distant  probability  of  such 
an  event,  continuing  to  maintain 
a  system  of  government  which  in 
his  judgment  he  disapproved', 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
Regent's  duty  to  the  public,  which 
•no  sentiment  of  filial  duty  could 
justify. 

That  his  Royal  Highness  really 
regarded  his  situation  as  that  of 
the  ceremonial,  rather  than  the 
efficient,  heajd  of  the  states  was 
-apparently  indicated  by  his  de- 
clining to  open  the  parliament  in 
person,  and  delivering  by  com- 
mission, on  Feb.  12,  a  speech  in 
no  respect  different  (except  in  as 
far  as  it  touched  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  regency)  from  that 
which  the  ministry  would  have 
dictated  had  the  King  still  been 
sitting  on  the  throne.    With  re- 
spect to  foreign  affaire,  the  speech 
expressed  satisfaction  on  account 
of  the  fresh  opportunities  afforded 
during  the  last  campaign  for  dis- 
playing the  valour  of  his  Majesty's 
-forces  by  sea  and  land;  specifying 
the  instances  of  the  reduction  of 
the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Am- 
boyna,  the  repulse  of  the  threat- 
ened attack  upon  Sicily,  and  the 
frustrating  of  the  enemy's  designs 
upon  Portugal  and  Cadiz.  Jh 
alluding  to  the  disputes  now  pend- 
ing with  America,  it  declared  an 


earnest  wish  of  ah  amicable  ter- 
mination, consistent  with  the  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom,  and'  the  pre- 
servation of  its  maritime  rights 
and  interests.  Of  domestic  con- 
cerns, it  slightly  adverted  to  the 
commercial  difficulties  of  the 
country,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland,  but  held  forth, 
as  matter  of  consolation,  the  fact 
of  a  greater  product  of  the  reve- 
nue of  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
year  than  was  ever  before  known, 
though  unaided  by  any  new  tax. 
It  expressed  the  usual  confidence 
in  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the 
Commons  "  for  the  support  of  the 
-great  contest  in  which  his  Majesty 
is  necessarily  engaged,"  and  con- 
cluded with  the  Regent's  anxious 
•wishes  that  lie  might  be  enabled 
to  restore  unimpaired  into  his 
Majesty's  hands  the  government 
of  his  kingdom. 

The  customary  addresses  in  echo 
to  the  speech  were  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  seconded  by  Lord  Eliot; 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr- 
Milnes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard 
Wellesley.  In  the  upper  house, 
EarlGrosvenor  rose  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  speech  and 
address.  To  the  former,  he  ob- 
jected chiefly  on  account  of  the 
•  meagreness  of  its  information, 
and  its  total  silence  respecting 
many  important  objects.  In  the 
address  he  said  he  could  notcon- 
.  cur,  provided  it  were  considered 
as  a  pledge  to  persist  in  the  con- 
test in  the  peninsula,  concerning 
which  he  thought  that  the  house 
bad  not  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
those  who  entertained  doubts  on 
the  policy  of  sending  further  rein- 
forcements to  maintain  the  war  in 
those  countries.  ,  . 

Lord  Grenville  followed  on  the 
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same  side,  and  stated  the  ques-  freest  commercial  intercourse  bc- 

tion  to  be,  Is  it  advisable  that  the  tween  the  tiro  countries,  the  in- 

mode  of  assistance  to  be  pursued  calculable  advantages  of  which 

by  this  country  should  be  to  make  both  knew  from  experience.  It 

ourselves  principals  in  this  war,  was  never  the  intention  of  the 

by  embarking  the  whole  of  our  British  government  to  provoke  a 

disposable  force  in  the  issue  of  contest  with  the  United  States, 

such  a  contest,  where  our  enemy  The  measures  which  we  were 

could  bring  the  whole  force  of  compelled  to  adopt  were  for  the 

the  continent  of  Europe  to  oppose  purpose  of  vindicating  and  asserU 

us  ?  This  question  he  did  not  he*  mg  our  rights  ;  rights  which  in* 

sitate  to  answer  negatively ;  and  volved  the  honour,  the  security, 

therefore  protested  against  pledg-  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 

iog  the  house  to  agree  to  the  em-  If  the  effects  of  these  measures 

ployment  of  any  additional  force  have  incidentally  fallen  upon  the 

in  the  peninsula.    His  lordship  commerce  of  America,  it  is  not 

also  touched  upon  the  negociation  the  fault  of  the  British  govern- 

with  Atnerica,expressing  his  sense  ment.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that 

of  the  great  importance  of  the  innocent  parties  should  saffer  by 

issue,  and  his  hopes  that  no  fur-  the  arrangements  we  were  com- 

tber  opportunities  would  be  neg-  pelled  to  adopt  in  defence  of  our 

iected  of  bringing  about  a  tho-  honour  and  interests ;  but  the 

rough  reconciliation.  sense  of  that  honour  and  those  io* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  took  up  terests  would  never  have  allowed 

the  defence  of  the  address ;  and  any  other  course  to  he  taken.*' 

with  regard  to  the  war  in  the  After  these  explanations,  the  ad- 

peniiisula,  he  observed,  that  it  dress  was  carried  nemine  clisscn- 

contained  no  kind  of  pledge  to  tiente. 

support  any  specific  mode  of  car-  In  the  House  of  Commons  no 
ryiogonthat  war;  yet  when  the  debate  of  consequence  occurred 
subject  should  come  before  them,  when  the  address  was  first  moved ; 
he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  but  when  the  report  of  it  was 
to  convince  their  lordships,  that  brought  up  on  the  following  day, 
the  system  adopted  with  respect  Mr.  Hutchinson  rose,  and  made 
to  Spain  and  Portugal  was  the  several  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
best  that  could  have  been  pur-  ministers  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sued.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  tinental  war,  and  on  the  duty  of 
speech  he  thus  expressed  the  sen-  the  house  plainly  to  represent  to 
timents  of  the  ministry  with  re-  the  Regent  the  embarrassed  state 
spect  to  America :  "  He  had  no  of  the  empire  from  commercial 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  go-  distresses,  the  discontents  preva- 
vernment  fully  appreciated  the  lent  in  Ireland,  and  other  difficul- 
value  of  that  connexion;  that  ties  in  which  the  nation  bad  been 
they  were  disposed  to  act  towards  plunged  by  incapable  ministers, 
the  United  States  in  the  most  and  which  rendered  an  honourable 
conciliatory  manner;  and  that  peace  highly  desirable, 
there  was  no  political  object  for  The  question  being  then  put 
which  tbey  were  more  anxious  and  carried  for  receiving  the  re- 
than  to  establish  the  fullest  and  port,  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  speech 
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of  considerable  length,  stated  in 
detail  all  that  he  thought  objec- 
tionable in  the  Regent's  speech, 
and  in  those  of  the  mover  and  se- 
conder of  the  address,  particularly 
dwelling  on  the  little  satisfaction 
presented  by  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  peninsula,  and  the  impolicy  of 

{>ersisting  in  a  system  which  could 
ead  to  nothing  but  the  father  ex- 
haustion of  our  resources.  He  con- 
cluded  with  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion, whilst  the  same  measures 
were  continued,  to  continue  in  the 
same  unrelaxed,  systematic,  and 
undeviating  opposition  to  therm 
He  was  answered  in  a  spirited 
manner,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
personal  acrimony,  by  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. Other  members  afterwards 
joined  in  the  debate,  which  was 
no  farther  important  than  as  it 
showed  that  the  relative  state  of 
the  ministry  and  the  opposition 
was  not  at  all  changed  by  the  re- 
gency ;  the  latter  party  evidently 
regarding  the  Prince  as  only  the 
nominal  head  of  the  government) 
and  fa  no  wise  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  support  of  an  admi- 
nistration not  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment. The  address,  however, 
passed  without  a  division. 

An  address  of  a  very  different 
complexion  from  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commons,  of  the 
city  of  London,  was  presented  to 
the  Regent  on  February  24th.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  strong  remonstrance, 
respecting  the  insult  lately  receiv- 
ed by  the  corporation  of  London, 
through  the  ministers  of  the  crown; 
the  grievances  and  distresses  un- 
dergone by  the  country  in  general; 
the  criminal  deception  practised 
by  ministers  in  carrying  on  the 
government  by  the  royal  authority 
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during  his  Majesty's  incapacity; 
the  restrictions  laid  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  by  the  Regency  bill ;  and 
the  defects  of  the  representation 
in  parliament.  The  Regent's  an- 
swer was  guarded  and  general : 
the  feelings  suggested  by  his  si- 
tuation were  however  expressed, 
where  be  assured  the  addressers, 
that  "  the  happiest  moment  of 
his  life  would  be  when,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  resign  the 
powers  now  delegated  to  him, 
into  the  hands  of  his  beloved  and 
revered  father  and  sovereign." 

Another  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Regent  viewed  the 
temporary  authority  with  which 
he  was  invested,  was  afforded  in 
a  communication  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  21, 
by  the  Chancellor  of  die  Exche- 
quer, stating,  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  on  being  informed  that 
a  motion  was  intended  to  be  made 
for  some  provision  for  the  Re- 
gent's household,  declared  that 
lie  wouitt  xioc,  ior  on  own  per*" 
sonai  magnificence,  aua  another 
burthen  to  those  already  imposed 
on  the  nation.  The  fact  was  fur- 
ther explained  by  Mr.  Adam, 
who  said,  that  the  Regent  put 
into  his  hands  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Perceval,  mentioning  the  intend^ 
ed  provision,  accompanying  it 
with  written  instructions,  that 
should  any  proposition  for  an 
establishment,  or  a  grant  from 
the  privy  purse,  be  made  to  the 
house,  be  should  inform  that  as- 
sembly, that  his  Royal  Highness 
declined  it,  and  that,  during  a 
tenrporary  regency,  he  would  not 
accept  that  which  ought  to  be- 
long to  the  crown. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Debates  on  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's  Circular  Letter  respecting  an  intended 
Delegation  from  the  Irish  Catholics. 

THE  first  subject  of  import-  any  such  representative,  delegate, 
ance  that  came  before  the  or  manager.  And  you  are  to  corn- 
consideration  of  the  Regency  Par-  mupicate  these  directions,  as  far 
lia  merit  was  a  circular  letter  sent  as  lies  in  your  power,  forthwith 
by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Secretary  to  the  several  magistrates  of  the 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  county. 

io  the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  N .  B.  Sheriffs  are  to  act  under 

of  all  the  counties  in  that  kingdom,  the  warrant  of  magistrates  in  cases 

It  was  in  the  following  terms  :  where  the  crime  has  been  com- 

Dubtin  Castle,  Jfeo.13,1811.  mitted.  ,..,,* 

Sir,— It  being  reported  that  the  By  command  of  his  Grace  the 

Roman  Catholics  in  the  county  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 

 are  to  be  called  together,  W.  W.  Pole. 

or  have  been  called  together,  to  When  information  of  this  pro- 
nominate  or  appoint  persons  as  ceeding  arrived  in  England,  it  ex- 
representatives,  delegates,  or  ma-  cited  much  surprise  and  alarm ; 
nagers,  to  act  in  their  behalf  as  and  on  February  18th  the  Earl  of 
members  of  an  unlawful  assembly  Moira  brought  the  matter  before 
sitting  in  Dublin,  and  calling  it-  the  House  of  Lords.  After  recit- 
self  the  Catholic  Committee,  you  ing  the  substance  of  the  circular 
are  required,  in  pursuance  of  .the  letter,  he  said,  "  Standing  as  this 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  thirty-  extraordinary  transaction  did  at 
third  of  the  King,  ch.  29,  to  cause  present,  he  could  not  but  feel  the 
to  be  arrested,  and  commit  to  pri-  greatestanxiety.  Every  body  who 
son  (unless bail  shall  be  given)  all  mixed  in  good  company  had,  for 
persons  within  your  jurisdiction,  the  last  two  days,  been  a  wit- 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  giving,  or  ness  of  the  general  feeling  and 
having  given,  or  of  publishing,  astonishment  it  had  created.  The 
or  having  published,  or  causing  or  sudden  return  of  Mr.  Secretary 
having  caused  to  be  given  or  pub-  Pole  to  that  country  had  caused 
lished,  any  written  or  other  notice  much  surprise,  and  occasioned  a 
of  the  election  or  appointment  in  great  variety  of  suggestions  as  to 
any  manner,  of  such  representa-  the  probable  reason  of  it.  From 
tive, delegate,  or  manager  as  afore-  this  important  measure,  adopted 
said ;  or  of  attending,  voting,  or  so  speedily  after  his  arrival  there, 
acting,  or  of  having  attended,  it  might  certainly  be  inferred,  that 
voted,  or  acted,  in  any  manner,  the  measure  had  been  settled  by 
in  the  choice  or  appointment  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
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and  that  the  unexpected  depar- 
ture of  the  Secretary  was  for  the 

f urpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect, 
n  that  case,  as  in  every  other 
view  of  the  matter,  he  supposed 
that  ministers  must  have  received 
some  very  important  information 
to  justify  their  having  recourse 
to  such  a  measure,  and  which, 
he  should  imagine,  they  would 
be  ready  to  communicate  to  the 
house.   There  were  two  points 
on  which  he  should  desire  minis- 
ters to  give  some  explanation. 
Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  know 
at  the  time  of  their  giving  such 
instructions  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, whether  they  were  to  re- 
main in  their  situations  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Prince  Regent  ?  If 
they  did  know  it,  he  wished  to 
learn  whether  they  had  made  any 
communication  on  the  subject  to 
his  Royal  Highness  ?  If  they  did 
jiot  know  of.  their  continuance,;  if 
they  thought  they  were  to  retire 
from  power,-  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  others,  such  were  his  views  of 
this  transaction,  that  he  could 
compare  their  conductonly  to  that 
of  a  set  of  desperate  incendiaries, 
who  set  the  house  in  flames  which 
they  could  no  longer  inhabit.  In 
adopting  this  measure,  they  had 
gone  back  to  a  law  passed  in  a 
period  of  irritation,  and  lone  be- 
fore the  accomplishment  of  that 
union,  which  was  held  out  to  the 
people  of  that  country  as  the  best 
means  of  relieving  them  from  what 
was  obnoxious  and  oppressive  in 
the  measures  of  their  own  parlia- 
ment. ,  The  offences  created  by 
this  law  might,  indeed,  be  desig- 
nated crimes  by  virtue  of  the  law, 
and  those  who  infringed  it  might 
be  legally  criminal ;  but  was  it 
not  known  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Union  act,  such  assemblies 


as  are  now  forbiden  had  beea  re- 
peatedly tolerated,  and  that  peti- 
tions from  them  had  been  re- 
ceived? There  was  another  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  circular  letter, 
which  struck  him  with  great  asto- 
nishment— the  law  itself  was  ge- 
neral against  all  who  transgressed 
its  provisions ;  but  the  letter  ex- 
clusively directs  the  sheriffs  and 
magistracy  to  that  great  portion  of 
the  Irish  people,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Whatever  might  be  of- 
fered on  this  subject,  he  was  quite 
certain  that  it  presented  no  fea- 
ture of  that  spirit  and  desire  of 
conciliating  the  public  feelings, 
which  was  the  true  policy  of  an 
enlightened  government.  And  let 
their  lordships  reflect  at  what  a 
time,  too,  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure was  taken ;  a  time  when  we 
were  most  seriously  called  upon 
to  look,  not  only  at  the  domestic 
difficulties  that  attended  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  but  when 
we  had  so  much  to  consider  and 
apprehend  in  our  external  rela- 
tions ;  when  not  only  at  home, 
but  from  abroad,  we  were  urged 
to  the  serious  consideration  of 
menaced  dangers/'  His  lordship 
concluded  his  speech  by  moving 
that  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter 
should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  answered 
the  Questions  put  bjr  Lord  Moira 
by  affirming,  that  with  respect  to 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Pole,  it  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  not  at  all  in  the 
contemplation  of  ministers  when 
he  went  thither,  nor  since,  for  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
till  Thursday  last.  The  intelli- 
gence, however*  was  accompanied 
with  reasons  for  the  procedure, 
founded  on  various  sources  of  in-* 
formation,  some  of  them  of  a  se- 
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cret  nature,  which  proved  that  a  of  the  previous  ignorance  of  the 
systematic  attempt  was  making   measure  by  the  ministry  was  made 
for  tbe  violation  of  the  law,  which   by  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  government  of  Ireland  felt  to      On  Feb.  22nd,  the  Marquis  of 
be  such  as  to  justify  it  m  having   Lansdown  again  brought  tbe  sub- 
recourse  to  this  means  of  preven-  ject  before  the  Lords  ;  and  after 
tion.  He  concluded  with  coupling   some  remarks  relative  to  the  two 
the  noble  Karl's  motion  wkh  ano-   letters,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
ther,  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  fact,  that  there  had  elapsed 
the  secretary  of  the  Roman  Ca-   no  less  than  43  days  from  the 
tholic  Committee.  publication  of  Mr.  Hay's  circular 
After  some  other  Lords  on  both  addressed  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  to 
sides  had  delivered  their  senti-  that  of  Mr.  Pole,  daring  which  it 
ments  on  the  occasion,  the  Earl  did  not  appear  that  any  thing  had 
of  Rosse  gave  a  brief  statement  been  done  by  government  to  con- 
of  the  facta  which  had  given  rise  ciliate  the  Catholics,  or  dissuade 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pole.    He  them  from  the  proposed  delega- 
said,  it  was  well  known  that  there  tion,  he  moved  tor  the  production 
was  a  body  of  men  calling  them-  of  copies  of  all  such  dispatches  as 
selves  the  Catholic  Committee  related  to  this  subject  from  and  to 
constantly  sitting  in  Dublin ;  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.—- 
that  as  long  as  they  were  confined  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
to  a  few  individuals,  there  was  no  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  ground 
disposition  on  the  part  of  govern-  that  the  house  was  already  pos- 
ment  to  interfere  with  them ;  but  sessed  of  all  the  necessary  infor- 
that,  after  they  had  prepared  pe-  ruatlon  in  the  letters  laid  before  it. 
titions  to  both  houses  of  parlia-      Earl  Grosvenor,  who  rose  next, 
ment,  to  be  presented  in  the  pre-  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to 
sent  session,  they  bad  begun  to  keep  clear  of  the  question  whence 
proceed  further,  and  to  resolve  these  proceedings  had  occurred, 
that  a  deputation  of  ten  from  and  only  consider  whether  the 
every  county  in  Ireland  should  strong  steps  taken  by  tbe  Irish 
meet  in  a  sort  of  convention,  government  could  be  justified  in 
which,  added  to  their  own  nun?-  point  of  policy.  To  nkn  it  ap- 
l>er  of  38,  would  compose  a  re-  peered  that  there  was  little  ground 
preseptative  body  of  358  men)-  for  tbe  alarm  excited;  but  he 
bers ;  and  he  appealed  to  their  thought  that  further  information 
lordships  whether  it  were  possible  was  necessary,  which  might  be 
for  the  government  of  Ireland  to  disclosed  to  a  secret  committee, 
permit  such  a  course  to  be  pur-      Lord  Grenville  condemned  the 
sued,  after  all  the  ostensible  busi-  precipitancy  of  the  measure,  and 
neas  of  the  Catholic  Committee  asked,  Had  the  Lprd-ljeutenant'a 
had  been  gone  through.  secretary  the  power  to  do  this 

The  two  motions  were  then  put,  act,  without  consulting  the  King's 

4nd  agreed  to.  commands,  or  those  of  the  iHus- 

The  same  subject  was  intro-  trious  person  who  exercised  his 

duced  m  the  House  of  Commons  authority  ?  The  letter  could  not 

with  similar  observations,  by  Mr*  in  any  way  be  defended,  bet  on 

Ponsonby;  and  the  same  assertion  the  supposition  of  an  tndispensa- 
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We  urgency,  unless  the  ministers ' 
were  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
the  Lord-lieutenant's  secretary 
was  actually  the  regent  of  Ireland. 
The  transaction  was  against  all 
forms,  as  the  established  mode 
would  have  been  by  proclamation 
of  the  Lord -lieutenant  in  council. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
the  particulars,  the  motion  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

Jo  the  House  of  Commons  ou 
the  same  day,  a  similar  motion 
was  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  speech  principally  tended 
to  show  the  little  necessity  for 
the  measure  in  question,  ana  the 
expediency  of  further  information 
on  the  subject.  He  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Yorke,  who  argued, 
from  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
act,  that  the  paper  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee was  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law,  and  required  the  notice 
of  government.  He  also  affirmed 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
ministers  to  gratify  the  desire  for 
further  information,  since  they 
were  not  yet  in  possession  of  any 
such  as  could  elucidate  the  subject 
more  than  what  had  been  given. 

Mr.  G rattan  then  rose,  and 
said,  that  he  should  consider  this 
matter  simply  as  it  was  likely  to 
affect  tlie  most  important  interests 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  empire, 
one  of  which  could  not  exist  with- 
out the  other.  He  thought  that 
the  house  was  peculiarly  bound 
to  watch  over  the  concerns  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  since  they 
composed  the  mass  of  population 
there,  and  had  no  representatives 
of  their  own  to  speak  for  them. 
The  house  should  also  endeavour 
to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  the  Catholics,  and  show 
them  every  disposition  to  listen 
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to  their  claims,  so  long  as  they 
are  preferred  in  a  peaceable  and 
constitutional  manner.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Convention  act,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  bad  law,  made 
in  bad  times,  and  calculated  by 
its  arbitrary  constructions,  and 
acrimonious  provisions,  to  keep 
alive,  and  in  a  state  of  continual 
activity,  the  basest  passions  of  the 
most  malignant  minds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  exposition  just  given 
of  it  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gentleman, 
it  went  directly  to  throw  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  Catholics, 
in  expressing  their  general  sense, 
and  approaching  that  house  and 
the  executive  with  their  humble 
and  just  petitions ;  for  which  rea- 
son the  house  ought  to  take  its 
provisions  in  the  most  liberal  sense 
and  interpretation  they  would  ad- 
mit of.  Great  allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood,  and  the  peculiar 
prejudices  and  difficulties  witli 
which  they  had  to  contend.  He 
remembered  that  when  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  particularly  attending 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  be  never 
presented  a  petition  from  them, 
but  he  was  constantly  met  by  the 
objection,  that  such  petition  did 
not  speak  the  general  sense  of  tlie 
Catholics.  It  is  true,  said  the 
opposers  of  these  petitions,  here 
are  a  great  number  of  names,  but 
still  those  persons  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole 
body  of  Catholics,  and  we  cannot 
receive  this  petition  as  coming 
from  that  whole  body.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  general 
sense  of  that  body  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  fair  and  constitu- 
tional delegation;  and  such  a 
delegation  had  been  allowed  by 
the  government  of  Ireland  for 
several  years  last  past. 
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After  Mr;  Parnell  and  Sir  John  itanccs  which  induced  him  to  issue 
Newport  had  spoken  on  the  same  the  circular  communication  to 
side,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  which  he  was  calling  the  attention 
chequer,  first  deprecating  ioflam-  of  the  house.  He  then  read  from 
matory  language  in  discussing  the  a  widely  circulated  Dublin  news- 
case  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  as-  paper  a  public  relation  of  the 
serted  his  conviction  that  their  proceedings  in  the  Catholic  Corn- 
proposed  convention  was  illegal,  mittee  on  January  19th,  at  which 
and  that  therefore  the  only  the  secretary  read  several  letters 
Question  for  the  House  to  con-  in  answer  to  his  circular  of  Jan. 
sider  was,  whether  there  was  a  1st,  and  he  desired  to  be  informed 
prima  facie  ground  for  censuring  how  it  happened  that  the  govern- 
the  proceeding  of  the  Irish  go-  ment  suffered  24  days  to  elapse 
vcrnment.  He  concluded  with  before  it  thought  proper  to  in- 
asserting,  that  it  was  not  the  in-  terfere  with  the  acts  of  what  it 
tention  of  the  government  of  denominated  an  unlawful  assem- 
either  country  to  obstruct  the  bly.  He  also  expressed  his  sur- 
Catholics  in  the  exercise  of  the  prize  that  this  interference  should 
right  of  petitioning  the  legislature,  not  have  been  by  a  proclamation, 
or  expressing  their  grievances.  which  would  have  bad  the  sane- 
Mr.  Whitbread  succeeded,  and,  lion  of  the  council  and  the  law- 
tn  a  speech  of  much  asperity,  con-  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  wished 
detuned  the  conduct  of  govern-  to  know  whether  the  opinions  of 
ment  towards  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  latter  had  been  taken  on  the 
Some  personal  remarks  which  he  proceedings ;  and  whether  the 
made  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
Exchequer,  as  having  come  into  advised  to  call  the  Catholic  corn- 
power  under  a  bond  to  make  no  mittee  an  unlawful  assembly.  He 
concessions  to  the  Catholics,  call-  concluded  his  speech  with  mov- 
ed up  that  minister  again,  posi-  ing,  "  That  an  humble  address 
tively  to  deny  that  he  had  given  should  be  presented  to  the  Re- 
such  a  bond  to  any  one.  Mr.  gent,  praying  that  be  would 
Whitbread,  in  explanation,  said  order  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
that  his  coming  into  power  in  copies  of  all  proclamations 
place  of  a  ministry  which  had  issued  in  the  year  1811  by  his 
gone  out  because  they  declined  to  Grace  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
give  such  a  pledge,  virtually  im-  Ireland,  relative  to  the  enforce- 
plied  such  a  condition  on  his  part;  ment  of  the  $3rd  of  the  King  iu 
which  was  all  that  he  meant  to  that  country ;  and  also  copies  of 
assert.  all  cases  on  that  subject  referred 
.The  House  divided  upon  the  to  his  Majesty's  Attorney  or  So- 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  licitor-General  in  Ireland,  or  to 
80  against  43.  •  either  of  them,  with  their  opinions 
On  March  3rd,  Mr.  Wellesley  thereupon;  and  also  copies  of  all 
Pole  appearing  in  his  place  in  the  dispatches  between  the  Lord- 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pon-  lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  go- 
sonbyrose  to  make  a  motion  con-  vernment  of  this  country  relative 
earning  his  letter,  and  previously  to  the  assembling  of  the  Catholic 
requested  to  know  from  that  gen-  committee." 
tleman  what  were  the  circum-  Mr.  W.  Pole  began  his  reply 
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with  fully  admitting  the  right  of  mean  to  erect  yourselves  into  a 

the  hon.  gentleman   to  demand  perpetual  parliament  ?**  and  Lord 

from  him  an  explanation  of  the  ringal  was  publicly  attacked  at  a 

measures  alluded  to.    He  then  meeting  for  his  moderation.  The 

proceeded  to  consider  the  first  Lord-Lieutenant  had  hitherto  for^ 

charge  made  against  the  Irish  go-  borne  to  take  notice  of  their  pro- 

vernment,  viz.  that  they  had  not  ceedings,  though  he  viewed  them 

executed  the  law  in  time, and  that  with  an  anxious  eye ;  but  it  now 

if  the  Catholic  committee  was  became  the  general  opinion  that 

really  an  illegal  assembly, it  should  it  was  high  time  for  the  govern- 

have  been  sooner  terminated.  He  ment  to  interfere, 

gave  a  history  of  the  committee  With  respect  to  the  question 

of  ]809,  the  deliberations   of  why  the  Irish  government  deferred 

which  were  always  confined  to  so  long  to  control  their  proceed - 

their  petition,  and  which  had  de-  ings,  he  assured  the  House  that 

clared  their  resolution  not  to  neither  he,  nor  any  other  member 

transgress  the  convention  act  by  of  administration,  ever  saw  Hay's 

any  thing  like  a  delegation.  That  letter  till  the  10th  of  February,  at 

of  1810,  he  said,  acted  upon  very  which  time  they  received  secret 

different  principles.   It  called  an  information  that  it  had  been  circu- 

aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catho-  lated  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  that 

lies,  which  came  to  a  resolution  many  delegates  bad  been  chosen 

that  the  committee  should  have  in  consequence  of  it,  and  that 

power  to  manage,  notthe  Catholic  several  would  certainly  meet  on 

petition,  but  the  Catholic  affairs,  the  16th  or  the  23rd  at  furthest. 

Some  of  the  members,  Lord  Government  was    likewise  in- 

Fingal  in  particular,  now  began  formed  that  various  modes  of 

to  apprehend  that  they  were  going  election  were  so  arranged,  as  to 

too  far ;  and  some  instances  ap-  ensure  secrecy,  and  that  several 

peared  of  the  committee's  taking  names' had  been  transmitted  from 

into  consideration  certain  sup-  Dublin  for  election,  in  order  that 

posed  grievances  under  which  the  there  might  be  always  a  majority 

Catholics  laboured.  A  committee  residing  in  that  capital  to  carry 

of  grievances  was  then  appointed,  on  the  purposes  of  the  committee, 

which  met  weekly,  and  imitated  all  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ponsonby's 

the  forms  of  the  House  of  Com-  question,  whether  the  great  law- 

raons.  They  grew  more  and  more  officers  had  been  consulted  on  the 

violent,  till  at  length  some  of  the  measure  pursued?  He  assured 

more  respectable  of  the  Catholics  them  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 

took  the  alarm,  and  a  resolution  had  taken  the  opinions  of  the 

was  passed,  but  afterwards  re-  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Attorney 

Minded,  that  the  committee,  by  and  Solicitor-General,  and  that 

proposing  a  delegation  often  mem-  the  Attorney-General  hail  drawn 

here  from  each  county,  had  ex-  up  the  letter  issued  in  his  (the  Se- 

ceeded  its  powers.    A  petition  cretary's)  name,  framed  in  such  a 

was  transmitted  to  England,  after  manner  as  to  bring  closely  before 

which,  Lord  Ffrench  said,  "  Your  tbeeyesof  the  Catholic  committee 

commission  is  at  an  end  ;  you  have  the  tendency  of  their  proceedings 

exceeded  your  powers:  do  you  to  violate  the  convention  act.  With 

Vol.LITI.  [C] 
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respect  to  denominating  the  Ca-  the  subject ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
tholic  committee  an  illegal  assem-  trary  to  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
Wy»  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  which  it  was  the  policy  and  duty 
having  constituted  themselves  a  of  government  to  adopt  and  pur- 
committee  of  grievances,  sue."    In  his  subsequent  speech, 

Mr.  Pole  then  proceeded  toob-  the  Earl  began  with  considering 

serve,  that  the  Irish  government  the  nature  of  a  representative  or 

eould  not  wait  for  instructions  delegate,    and  contended  that 

from  this  country,  because  this  these  terms  did  not  apply  to  per* 

self-constituted  parliament  would  sons  deputed  to  convey  the  assent 

first  have  held  one  meeting*  which  of  others  to  a  petition  which  they 

might  have  produced  a  dangerous  were  not  able  to  present  by  them- 

gftect.    He  concluded  a  long  selves.    He  then  made  various 

speech  with   trusting   that  his  acute  remarks  on  the  wording;  of 

statement  had  given  satisfaction  the  letter,  and  contended  that  it 

to  the  Houses  and  that  they  would  was  an  illegal  measure,  which 

see  no  necessity  for  the  produc-  rendered  the  writer  responsible 

lion  of  the  papers  moved  for.  for  all  the  ill  consequences  it 

After  a  reply  from  Mr.  Pon-  might  have  produced, 
sonby ,  in  whicn  he  denied  that  the  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended 
requisite  satisfaction  had  been  af-  the  Irish  government,  as  having 
forded  by  the  explanation  given,  acted  with  all  possible  lenity  and 
the  question  was  put,  and  the  mo-  forbearance.    He  was  answered 
tion  was  defeated  by  a  large  ma-  by  Lord  Holland,  who  strictly 
jority,  the  numbers  being  133  confined  himself  to  the  legality  of 
against  48.  the. letter.    He  argued  that,  in 
'  On  April  4th  the  matter  was  the  first  place,  it  deduced  infer- 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  ences  from  the  act  of  the  33rd, 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  began  his  that  were  neither  authorised  by 
speech  with  reading  the  following  the  common  law,  nor  by  that 
motion  :  "  That  the  House  having,  statute ;  and  secondly,  that  it  did 
given-  full  consideration  to  the  not  describe  the  offence  as  it  was 
circular  letter  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Pole,  described  in  the  act* 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  .  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  de- 
act  of  33rd  George  III.  chap.  29,  fending  the  measure  generally* 
to  which  the  said  letter  referred, *  confessed  that  its  language  did 
and  to  the  consequences  such  appear  to  him  put  together  in 
letter  might  produce,  deemed  it  rather  a  slovenly  manner.  After 
necessary  to  declare,  that  the  said  some  further  discussion  in  a  thin 
letter  required  from  the  mag  is-  house,  a  division  took  place,  in 
tmtes  of  Ireland  acts  of  severity  which  there  were  for  the  motion  6, 
not  authorised  by  the   act  to  against  it  21. 
which  it  referred,  and  contrary  to  Thus  ended  the  parliamentary 
law;  and  that  the  said  letter  did  proceedings  respecting  this  rae- 
require  of  the  magistrates  to  morable  letter.   We  shall  here- 
attack  the  legal  rights  of  the  after  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
people;  that  it  was  an  unjust  the  consequences  it  produced  in- 
attempt  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr,  Whitbreacfs  Motion  relative  to  the  State  of  the  King's  Health  in 
1804. — Commercial  Distresses :  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  them,  and  Bill  brought  in  for  their  Relief. 

IT  has  already  been  mentioned  him  the  nature  of  a  bill  then  pendT 

in  the  account  of  the  debates  ing,  for  alienating  certain  crown 

On  the  Regency  Bill,  that  Lord  lands  to  the  Duke  of  York,  that 

Grey  took  notice  of  the  King's  be-  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him 

ing  suffered  to  perform  some  of  hia  to  signify  his  assent  to  that  bill, 

royal  functions  at  a  time,  in  1804,  On  March  9th  a  commission  signed 

when  his  mental  malady  still  placed  by  the  Ki  ng  was  issued ;  and  when 

him  under  medical  control;  and  Lord  Eldon  was  asked  on  that  day 

that  a  particular  censure  had  been  whether  he  bad  personal  know? 

moved  upon  Lord  Eldon  for  his  ledge  of  the  state  of  the  Kings 

conduct  in  that  point.    The  subr  health,  he  declared  that  he  was 

jectwas  brought  before  the  House  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 

of  Commons  on  Feb.  25th,  by  Mr.  would  take  the  whole  of  the  heayy 

Whitbread,  who  founded  a  motion  responsibility  upon  himself.  Mr, 

upon  it,  prefaced  by  a  long  speech.  W.  however  would  take  upon  hira- 

After  having  adverted  to  the  cir-  self  to  assert  that  his  Majesty  was 

cumstance  that  upon  his  Majesty's  at  that  time,  and  to  a  period  long 

indisposition  in  1801  acoromission  posterior,  unsound  in  mind ;  that 

was  issued  under  his  sign  manual  he  was  incompetent  to  his  func* 

on  Feb.  24th,  two  days  before  bis  Hons;  that  his  reason  was  clouded, 

illness  was  declared,  ho  said  that  and  his  judgment  eclipsed.  Yet 

he  meant  to  confine  his  motion  to  whilst  the  King  was  still  in  that 

what  occurred  in  the  year  1804.  state,  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  26th 

In  that  year  the  King  was  attacked  of  March, brought  down  amessage 

with  a  return  of  his  disorder  on  to  that  House  from  the  King. 

Feb.  14tn,  and  it  was  announced  This  fact  he  should  broadly  assert; 

to  tbe  public  on  the  15tb.   From  and  he  called  upon  the  House  ta 

that  time  bulletins  continued  to  be  put  him  in  the  situation  to  prove 

issued  to  March  22nd ;  but  it  was  his  charge.   It  was  necessary  for 

not  till  April  23rd,  when  his  Ma-  thecbaracteroftheindiyiduaJsthat 

jesty  attended  a  council  in  person,  they  should  be  disproved  if  not 

that  he  couid  be  considered  as  per-  founded;  and  it  was  material  to 

fcctJy  recovered.  On  March  6th,  the  public  that  they  should  be 

however,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  proved  if  true;  because  if  the  case 

Eldon,  stated  in  the  House  of  was  as  be  had  stated  it,  the  public 

Lords,  that  be  had  been  with  the  had  been  imposed  Upon, and  might 

the  be  so  again,  if  not  prevented  by 


v  on  the  5th,  and  also  on 
4*b/i»d  after  having  explained  to  the  res^tof  tbe  inquiry  proposed. 
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After  many  other  observations 
tending  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
relying  on  the  statements  of  physi- 
cians in  such  cases,  and  the  cau- 
tions observed  in  restoring  lunatics 
in  private  life  to  the  exercise  of 
their  social  privileges,  he  con- 
cluded by  moving,  *»  That  a  com- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  Lords'  Journals  for  the  evi- 
dence of  the  physicians  respecting 
his  Majesty's  state  in  1804,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  the  only 
cabinet  minister  of  that  year  now 
present,  rose  to  defend  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  upon  himself  an  equal 
share  of  responsibility  respecting 
the  transactions  on  which  the 
charge  was  founded.  His  defence 
turned  upon  the  unanimous  decla- 
ration of  the  physicians,  of  the 
King's  competency  to  transact  bu- 
siness on  Feb.  27th,  though,  in  fact, 
none  was  submitted  to  him  till 
March  5tht  when  the  physicians 
again  agreed  that  it  might  be  done. 
On  the  9th  it  became  necessary  to 
Mibrait  other  bills  to  him,  one  of 
which  was  the  mutiny  act,  which 
could  not  have  been  suffered  to  ex* 
pire  without  the  greatest  danger; 
ministers  therefore   took  upon 
themselves  to  obtain  the  sign 
manual  upon  the  same  assurance. 
On  March  26,  a  message  came  to 
the  House' relative  to  the  Irish 
militia,  and  the  physicians  being 
again  examined  on  April  9th,  de- 
clared the  King  fully  competent  to 
act.    Having  thus  laid  the  whole 
case  before  the  House,  his  Lord- 
ship submitted toits  judgment  and 
that  of  the  country,  whether  mi- 
nisters could  justly  be  charged 
with  having  acted  improperly. 

Mr.  Yorke  followed,  as  one  of 


the  ministers  of  that  time,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  statements  of  the 
last  speaker.  He  also  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  length  of  time 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
suffered  to  elapse  before  he  had 
thought  proper  to'  bring  on  his 
accusation. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  spoke  in  support 
of  the  charge.  He  observed  that 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  impossible 
for  any  man  to  believe  that  the 
King  could  be  in  a  proper  state  of 
mind  to  transact  public  business, 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
keep  such  persons  as  Dr.  Simmons 
and  Dr.  Willis  in  constant  attend- 
ance about  him.  If  the  King  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  person  of  any 
consequence  in  the  government 
(and  he  thought  him  a  most  essen- 
tial one  J,  if  the  kingly  power  was 
essential  to  the  constitution,  then 
his  Majesty  ought  to  be  free  from 
such  restraints  as  the  presence  of 
such  attendants  imposed,  before  he 
could  bejudgedcompetenttotrans- 
act  the  most  important  business  of 
the  state.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
King  was  a  puppet,  to  be  occa- 
sionally brought  down  to  parlia- 
ment in  a  gilt  coach,  then  the 
argument  of  ministers  was  valid. 

No  other  speaker  rising  in  de- 
fence of  the  ministers,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  concluded  with  asserting  that 
not  a  word  had  been  advanced 
against  the  truth  of  his  charge. 
Let  him  have  an  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  thephysiciansbe- 
fore  the  House,  or  a  committee, 
and  he  would  pledge  himself  sa- 
tisfactorily to  make  out  the  whole 
of  it.  As  to  his  not  having  brought 
forward  the  charge  sooner,  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  did  not  know 
that  the  King  was  under  such  con- 
trol at  the  time.  The  noble  lord 
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had  spoken  of  the  great  affairs 
Chen  pending,  and  had  said, Would 
you  have  the  mutiny  actunpassed, 
and  every  thing  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ?  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, whenever  the  King  is  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement, 
though  parliament  be  then  sitting, 
ministers  may  refuse  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  misfortune,  and 
perform  all  the  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive government  themselves,  be- 
cause, say  they,  the  King  has 
responsible  advisers;  and  after- 
wards these  very  advisers  come  to 
the  House,  and  use  ail  their  in- 
fluence to  persuade  it  to  vote 
against  their  responsibility. 

The  House  then  divided,  when 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  198 
against  81. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  it  was 
not  supposed  that  on  this  occasion 
the  royal  assent  had  been  obtained 
to  any  measure  not  in  itself  pro- 
per, yet  the  public  appeared  to  be 
considerably  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  induced 
to  exercise  his  functions  at  a  time 
when  be  was  not  in  possession  of 
a  free  will  and  distinguishing  judg- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  highly 
expedient  to  obviate  any  future 
occurrence  of  the  same  kind. 

The  growing  commercial  dis- 
tresses of  the  nation  now  began  to 
be  so  sensibly  felt,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  government  was  necessa- 
rily drawn  to  them;  and  on  March 
1st,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved  for  a  committee  to 
consider  the  present  state  of  com- 
mercial credit  in  this  country.  He 
said  that  various  applications  had 
for  some  time  been  made  to  him 
on  the  subject,  which  at  first  did 
not  seem  to  demand  serious  at- 
Jtntjon ;  but  that  of  late  they 


had  become  so  numerous,  and 
were  supported  by  such  authori- 
ties, that  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
house*  He  accordingly  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  21  members,  which  was  then 
nominated,  and  comprized  the  in- 
dividuals most  distinguished  for 
commercial  knowledge,  taken  in- 
differently from  both  sides  of  thfe 
house.    On  March  7th,  the  first 
report  of  the   committee  was 
brought  up.  It  began  with  stating 
three  points  to  which  they  had 
thought  proper  to  direct  their  at- 
tention : — 1st,  the  extent  of  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  at 
present  experienced  by  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  ;2ndly,  the 
causes  to  which  the  same  might 
be  ascribed  ;3rdly,  theexpediency, 
with  a  view  to  the  present  and 
future  interests  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  of  the  afford* 
ing  any  assistance  by  parliament. 
The  committee  then  refer  to  me- 
morials presented  to  the  treasury 
board  from  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow  and  Paisley, 
and  to  the  representation  of  a 
meeting  held  in  London  on  Fe- 
bruary 12th,  the  statements  of 
which  they  had  found  upon  the 
examination  of  evidence  to  be 
founded  on  fact ;  and  whence  they 
drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  distress  com- 
plained of  had  arisen  out  of  great 
and  extensive  speculations,  which 
commenced  upon  the  opening  of 
the  South  American  markets  in 
the  Brazils  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
adventures  of  British  merchants. 
The  committee  also  found  that 
great  distress  occurred  in  a  quarter 
much  connected  with  this  trade* 
viz.  among  the  importers  of  pro- 
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duce  from  the  foreign  West-India 
•islands,  and  from  South  America  ; 
a  great  proportion  of  the  returns 
for  the  manufactures  exported  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  coming 
home  in  sugars  and  coffee,  which 
not  being  entitled  to  sale  in  the 
home  market,  there  were  no  im- 
mediate means  of  realizing  their 
value.  Another  cause  which  might 
be  considered  as  connected  with 
and  aggravating  the  existing  dis- 
tress, was  the  extent  to  which  the 
system  of  warehousing  the  goods 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  native 
merchants  for  exportation,  had 
been  carried.  To  this  purpose 
they  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cock,  commercial  and  public 
agent  for  the  corporation  of  Li- 
verpool, and  general  agent  to  the 
merchants  of  that  town. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  committee 
state,  that  the  Embarrassments  at 
•present  experienced  are  of  an  ex- 
pensive nature,  and  though  most 
severely  felt  aniong  the  manufac- 
turers arid  merchants  in  the  trades 
above  specified,  yet  that  they  are 
go  in  a  considerable  degree  in  some 
other  branches ;  that,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  exist  in 
the  woollen  trade  to  a  degree  that 
would  justify  parliamentary  relief. 
They  also  state  it  to  be  their  de- 
cided opinion,  that  though  many 
circumstances  create  a  great  dif- 
ference betweenthepresentperiod 
and  that  of  1793,  yet  that  the 
distress  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  parliamentary  relief  highly 
expedient  and  necessary,  and  likely 
to  be  productive  of  extensive  and 
important  benefit ;  and  having 
considered  the  happy  effect  of  the 
relief  aflbrded  in  1793,  they  re- 
commend similar  provisions  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  case,  and 
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that  the  amount  of  exchequer  bills 
to  be  issued  should  not  be  less 
than,  or  exceed,  6,000,000/.,  to  be 
repaid  by  equal  payments  from 
three  months  to  three  months, 
the  first  not  commencing  till  the 
middle  of  January  next. 

On  March  1 1th,  tliis  report  was 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. After  a  speech,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  substance  of  the 
report,  he  moved  a  resolution  for 
a  sum  not  less  than  six  millions  to 
be  advanced  to  certain  commis- 
sioners for  the  assistance  of  such 
merchants  as  should  apply  for  the 
same,  on  their  giving  sufficient 
security  for  repayment  of  the 
money  so  advanced.  - 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Their  tenor  was  chiefly  to  show 
the  great  dissimilarity  between  the 
period  of  1793  and  the  present, 
in  the  former  of  which  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  was  open  to  British 
commerce*  whereas  in  the  latter 
it  is  almost  entirely  closed.  He 
imputed  the  distresses  chiefly  to 
the  improvident  speculations  to 
South  America,  promoted  by  the 
expectations  of  an  almost  unli- 
mited demand  for  goods  in  that 
-country,  which  had  been  so  indus- 
triously fostered  by  the  ministerial 
writers.  The  markets  being  hence 
«o  much  glutted  with  manufactures 
thrown  in  beyond  the  natural  con- 
sumption, little  advantage  could 
be  expected  from  the  proposed 
relief,  whilst  the  present  state  of 
things  should  continue;  on  the 
contrary*  such  relief  affording  a 
•ready  escape  from  the  difficulties 
brought  on  by  improvident  specu- 
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fetioti,  might  he  attended  with  die 
ruinous  consequences  of  encou- 
raging merchants  to  engage  fur- 
ther in  them. 

Mr.  Huskisson  took  a  larger 
view  of  the  subject.  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  1793  had  clearly 
stated  the  cause  of  the  distresses 
felt  at  that  period  to  be  the  sudden 
discredit  brought  upon  bankers' 
paper,  and  a  consequent  deficiency 
tn  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  which  could  notreadily  be 
replaced ;  and  the  remedy  suggest- 
ed was  a  supply  of  that  circulating 
medium  which  had  suddenly  been 
withdrawn.  At  that  time,  though 
there  was  no  scarcity  of  markets, 
or  stagnation  of  the  usual  channels 
of  commerce,  there  were  no  means 
of  obtaining  discounts.  Even  pub- 
lic securities  were  extremely  low, 
and  some  of  the  most  respectable 
houses  could  not  procure  funds 
upon  their  paper,  to  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  no  objection 
could  be  made.  The  case,  at  pre- 
sent, was  quite  the  reverse.  There 
was  plenty  of  circulating  medium, 
and  no  difficulty  in  getting  good 
bills  discounted  to  any  amount ; 
but  good  security  was  wanting  to 
obtain  them.  The  obvious  cause 
of  the  present  evils  was  the  too 
great  facility  in  speculating,  afford- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  currency. 
He  would  not  deny  the  propriety 
of  extending  some  relief,  but  pro- 
per care  should  be  taken  that  it 
was  not  misapplied,  and  made  a 
means  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of 
speculation. 

Mr.  Henry  Thornton  briefly 
stated  the  difference  between  the 
period  of  1793  and  the  present,  to 
consist  in  three  points:— 1st,  that 
in  the  former,  the  paper  credit 
gave  way,  but  now  the  commer- 
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cial  credit;  2nd,  that  then  the  banks 
failed,  now  the  mercantile  Houses  ; 
3rd,  the  most  important  difference 
was,  that  in  1793  the  Bank  of 
England  continued  to  make  its 
payments  in  cash. 

After  several  other  speakershad 
given  their  opinions  on.  the  sub- 
ject* in  which  some  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  any  good  at  all 
would  result  from  the  proposed 
measure,  and  none  regarded  it  as 
more  than  a  remedy  for  some  tem- 
porary distress,  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  commercial  credit 
bill,  on  March  22nd,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  stated  his  objections  to  it  on 
the  grounds  of  a  possibility  of  its 
being  made  the  means  of  an  un- 
constitutional influence,  and  of  its 
inadequacy  to  relieve  the  present 
distresses ;  and  he  divided  the 
house  upon  it.  The  reading  was, 
however,  carried  by  41  votes 
against  4. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
in  the  house  of  lords,  April  1st, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  an 
amendment  to  restrain  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  penalties,  from 
issuing  notes  upon  the  proposed 
exchequer  bills;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  prevent  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  circulating  pa- 
per. This  motion  was  opposed  by 
Earl  Bathurst ;  and  the  bill  finally 
passed.  Its  effects  appear  to  have 
been  inconsiderable  in  relieving 
the  distresses  for  which  it  was 
meant  as  a  remedy.  The  sums 
applied  for  were  to  a  less  amount 
than  the  provision  made ;  for  not 
many  of  those  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  were  able  to  fur- 
nish the  required  security ;  and 
the  radical  cause  of  the  evil  was 
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of  a  nature  which  such  relief  waa  to  add  to  his  importations  of  arli- 

not  at  all  calculated  to  remove,  cles  which  were  daily  depreciating 

How,  indeed,  should  a  man  ufac-  in  his  warehouses  for  want  of  their 

turer  be  induced  to  take  oh  again  usual  vent  ?  In  fact,  the  commer- 

the  Working  hands  he  had  been  cial  distresses  went  on  increasing 

•       *     _»•  i    *  _  ■•  ■  •     .«      t  i  _  i».  t 


plunge  him  deeper,  without  a  re-  amounting  to  an  aggregate  to 
newed  demand  for  the  products  of  which  no  former  year  exhibits  a 
his  manufactory  ?  or  a  merchant  parallel. 


♦  • 


- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  Samuel  Romillys  Bills  for  restricting  Capital  Punishments.— Lord 
Holland's  Motion  concerning  Informations  ex  Officio.— The  same  sub- 
ject discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons.'— Motion  concerning  Delays 
in  Appeals  and  Chancery  Causes,— New  Clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

AMONG  the  various  proposals  on  which  he  had  proposed  most  of 
for  reform  in  the  system  of  these  bills  was,  that  the  severity 
our  jurisprudence  which  are  oc-  of  capital  punishments,  prevented 
caaionally  offered  to  the  notice  of  men  from  prosecuting  and  juries 
parliament,  none  are  more  inte-  from  convicting,  in  cases  which 
resting  than  those,  the  object  of  appeared  to  them  not  to  deserve 
which  is  the  melioration  of  the  such  a  penalty;  and  that  there- 
criminal  law,  and  especially  the  fore  lessening  this  severity  would 
reduction  of  that  numerous  list  of  prevent  crimes  from  escaping  so 
capital  punishments,  which,  while  often  with  impunity.    The  in- 
it  impresses  a  sanguinary  cha-  crease  of  prosecutions  and  con- 
racier  on  our  code,  in  reality  victions  since  the  passing  of  that 
tends  to  encourage  offenders  with  bill  was  a  proof  of  the  justness  of 
the  hope  of  absolute  impunity,  this  reasoning ;  and  he  was  con- 
Tbe  person  who  has  most  distin-  vinced  that  the  same  effects  would 
guished  himself  by  his  humane  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
and  patriotic  labours  in  this  mat-  others  which  he  was  now  about 
ter,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  se-  to  propose.  The  first,  that  for  re- 
nator,   is  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  pealing  the  act  making  it  capital 
This  eminent  lawyer  rose  on  Feb.  to  steal  to  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
21st,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lings  in  a  dwelling-house,  was  re- 
to  make  a  motion  relative  to  the  iected  last  session  in  a  thin  house 
criminal  law.    He  said,  it  would  by  a  majority  of  two.    The  next 
not  be  necessary  tor  him  to  pre-  was  for  repealing  the  act  respect- 
face  his  motion  with  many  obser-  ing  stealing  on  navigable  rivers 
vations,  since  he  understood  that  and  canals.  Sir  Samuel  concluded 
it  was  not  to  meet  with  any  oppo-  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
sition.  Of  the  different  bills  which  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  acts 
he  formerly  had  offered  on  the  of  the  10th  and  11th  of  William 
subject  of  capital  punishments,  III.  as  takes  away  the  benefit  of 
one  only,  that  for  repealing  the  clergy  from   persons  privately 
act  which  made  it  capital  to  steal  stealing  from  ships,  warehouses, 
privately  from  the  person  to  the  coach-houses,  and  stables, 
amount  of  five  shillings,  had  been      The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
passed  last  session.    He  had  the  quer,  regarding  the  grounds  stated 
satisfaction  to  find  that  great  be-  for  bringing  forward  these  mea- 
nefits  had  already  resulted  from  sures,  as  satisfactory,  did  not 
JU  consequences.  The  principle  mean  to  oppose   the  motion; 
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though  he  thought  his  hon.  friend 
somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
his  plans  when  he  stated  the  in- 
creased number  of  convictions 
last  year  as  a  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  his  bill,  which 
might  be  owing  to  other  circum- 
st  slices* 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  said  that  he 
had  opposed  the  former  bills  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  princi- 
ple would  be  pushed  further ;  but 
should  feel  disposed  to  support 
these  particular  measures. 

The  Solicitor  General  would 
not  oppose  the  motion,  though 
he  would  reserve  bis  claim  to  re- 
sist the  measure. 

After  a  few  words  from  Sir 
Samuel  Romiily  i  the  motion  was 
agreed  to ;  .and  also  a  similar  mo- 
tion for  a  bill  to  repeal  the  capital 
part  of  the  punishment  for  steal- 
ing privately  on  navigable  rivers 
and  canals.  *  , ;  , 

On  Feb.  27th  Sir  S.  Romiily 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
from  several  proprietorsef  bleach- 
ing grounds  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, praying  for  the  repeai  of 
several  acts  which  made  Btealing 
.cloth  from  bleaching  grounds  a 
capital  felony,  giving  it  as  their 
reason  thattheexcessivenessof  the 
punishment  deterred  both  juries 
and  witnesses  from  doing  their 
dutyv  so  that  the  petitioners  were 
left  without  redress.  He  also  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  calico-printers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London; 
and  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  of 
offering  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the 
acts  complained  of.  On  March 
4th  he  accordingly  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  two  bills  for 
taking  away  the  capital  part  of  the 
acts  of  his  present  Majesty  re- 


specting robbing  in  bleaching- 
grounds,  and  stealing  linen  cloth, 
which  was  granted. 

On  March  29th,  the  proposed 
bill  for  repealing  the  act  making 
it  capital  to  steal  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  a 
division^  in  which  the  numbers 
were,  for  the  second  reading  79, 
against  it  53.  On  April  8th  it 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
after  another  division,  in  which 
the  numbers  for  it  were  50,  against 
it  39,  and.  the  other  .four  bilk 
brought  in  by  Sir  Samuel  Romiily 
were  also  passed.  , 

.After  they  had  been,  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords*  Lord  Hol- 
land, on  May  24*h,  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  ;b ill  re- 
lative to  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house.  He  entered  into  a  brief 
review  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and 
history  of  the  laws  whidi  it  was 
the  object  of  the  bills  in  question, 
particularly  that  immediately  be- 
fore them,  to  repeals ,  He  affirmed 
that  they  had  Uy  no  means. an* 
swered  the  purpose  for  .which 
they  were  mede ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  toefficacy  of 
the  laws,  as  they  at  present  stood, 
for  the  prevention  of  offences, 
and  the  striking  contradiction  be- 
tween the  law  and  its  administra- 
tion. He  contended  that  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  was  much 
more  effectual  in  deterring  from 
crimes,  thaa  a  severity  which  hu- 
manity prevented  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution;  and  after  a 
variety  of  observations  tending  to 
prove  the  propriety  of  making  the 
criminal  law  consistent  in  theory 
and  practice,  be  concluded  with 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said  lie  was 
convinced  that  the  present  bill 
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*wbuld  not  produce  any  beneficial 
change,  but  the  reverse ;  and  af- 
firmed that  such  had  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  bill  passed  two 
years  ago  relative  to  privately 
stealing  from  the  person.  He  saw 
no  alternative  between  the  present 
system  and  punishments  held  out 
in  terror  to  the  guilty,  modified  by 
the  judges'  discretion  according 
to  tbe  varying  shades  and  degrees 
of  offences,  and  a  graduated  scale 
of  penalties  which  he  thought  vi- 
sionary in  theory,  and  impossible 
to  be  reduced  to  wholesome  prac- 
tice; and  he  instanced  a  variety  of 
cases  to  prove  its  impracticability, 
and  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
law  and  practice  as  it  now  stands. 
He  made  a  general  panegyric  on 
the  system  of  criminal  law  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders,  and  cautioned  their  lord- 
ships against  alterations  suggested 
by  the  speculations  of  modern 
philosophy;  and  he  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  day  six 
months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  on 
the  same  side,  and  arguea  on  the 
great  variety  of  shades  that  oc- 
curred in  the  complexion  of  of- 
fences which  might  make  capital 
punishment  proper  in  some  cases, 
though  too  severe  in  others,  which 
yet  could  not  be  discriminated  in 
a  definition.  He  said  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of 
justice  was  against  the  bill,  which 
circumstance,  added  to  his  own 
doubts  respecting  its  utility,  would 
induce  him  to  vote  against  it. 

Lord  Erskine  acknowledged  that 
there  were  difficulties  on  both 
side6,  but  if  out  of  a  great  number 
*f  capital  convictions  the  actual 
executions  were  very  few  in  pro- 


portion, he  should  ndt  doubt  that 
capital  punishments  were  im- 
proper for  that  offence;  and  this 
being  the  case  with  the  enactment 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  repeal, 
he  should  support  the  bill. 

After  Lord  Redesdale  and  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  had  spoken 
against  the  bill,  and  Lord  Hol- 
land had  made  his  reply,  tho 
House  divided,  and  the  second 
reading  was  negatived  by  27  votes 
against  10. 

Three  out  of  the  five  bills  sent 
up  were  thus  thrown  out ;  but  the 
two  bills  relative  to  stealing  from 
bleaching-grounds  in  Ireland  and 
England  were  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed. 
They  afterwards  passed  without 
opposition. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
March  4th,  Lord  Holland  made 
his  announced  motion  respecting 
informations  ex  officio.  In  the 
speech  by  which  it  was  introduced, 
his  Lordship  began  with  impress- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors 
the  great  importance,  as  well  as 
the  reasonableness  of  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  them. 
His  motion  went  merely  to  the 
production  of  such  documents  as 
either  were,  or  ought  to  be,  public 
to  all  the  kingdom,  concerning 
matters  that  related  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  the  case  of 
individuals  accused  of  libels.  To 
such  production  he  thought  par* 
liament  ought  not  to  object.  In 
the  other  House  there  was  a  stand- 
ing Committee  of  justice  ap- 
pointed every  session  to  watch 
against  any  abuses  in  its  adminis- 
tration; and  in  their  own  House, 
their  Lordships  had  information 
recently  moved  for  before  their 
Committee,  of  the  number  of  pro- 
secutions entered  in  the  lower 
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courts  against  persons  for  offences  commenced  against  sucli  ener* 
incurring  capital  punishment  un-  mous  misdemeanors  as  disturbed 
der  the  revenue  laws.  It  was  not  the  government,  and  impeded  the 
the  purpose  of  his  motions  to  exercise  of  the  royal  functions, 
meddle  with  the  law  of  libel  as  it  If  then  (his  Lordship  said)  he 
stood :  he  admitted  the  difficulty  could  show  to  the  House  that 
of  defining  libels,  though  he  not  only  such  prosecutions  had 
thought  the  law  had  not  solved  been  instituted  against  such  crimes 
that  difficulty  as  he  could  wish  to  as  were  considered  of  an  inferior 
see  it  done  in  a  complete  Utopia,  nature,  and  not  of  that  dangerous 
One  great  point  to  which  he  description  which  alone  required 
would  call  their  Lordships*  atten-  them,  but  also  that  no  prosecu- 
tion was,  that  the  crime  of  libel  tion  was  followed  up  in  a  great 


ferent  footing  from  all  others,  that  by  this  practice  the  QHpg  of 
with  the  exception  of  treason.  In  an  information  was  in  many  cases 
both  these  cases,  the  persons  who  fining  the  party  in  the  expenses, 
must  be  the  agents  of  government  he  would  assert  that  he  had  proved 
could  not  but  have  a  bias  towards  an  abuse  in  this  power  which  called 
viewing  offences  as  great  crimes,  upon  their  Lordships  to  search  into 
even  where  they  could  not  be  de-  the  instances,  and  to  devise  some 
nominated  such  by  any  just  defi-  remedy  against  the  repetition  of 
nition.  In  the  case  of  treason,  the  the  abuse.  He  then  mentioned 
law  had  guarded  against  this  cir-  the  fact,  that  from  1801  to  1806 
.  cumstance  by  a  careful  definition  only  fourteen  informations  ex  of- 
of  the  crime,  but  nothing  of  the  Jicio  were  filed,  and  that  in  the  three 
kind  existed  in  the  case  of  libel,  succeeding  years  they  amounted 
It  was  evident  that  even  lawful  to  forty-two,  of  which  only  sixteen 
discussion  was  often  thought  libel-  had  been  brought  to  justice;  and 
lous  by  persons  in  power  where  it  he  adverted  to  the  case  of  a  nolo 
was  disagreeable  to  them,  and  in  prosequi  having  been  granted  on 
opposition  to  their  views.  His  a  prosecution  for  libel  by  the  pre- 
Lordship  then  proceeded  to  con-  sent  Attorney-General  in  favour 
sider  the  particular  point  of  the  of  the  Morning  Post,  a  ministerial 
power  vested  in  the  Attorney-  paper,  as  a  proof  that  such  power 
General  to  file  his  informations  ex  was  partially  exercised.  He  stated 
officio.  He  did  not  mean  to  dis-  the  ulterior  proceedings  which  he 
pute  the  legality  of  such  a  mode  should  propose,  were  his  motion 
of  proceeding,  though  this  had  agreed  to.  In  that  case  he  should 
been  called  in  question  by  high  move  certain  resolutions ;  one,  to 
authorities  in  the  law,  but  to  show  confine  the  filing  of  ex  officio  in- 
that  they  were  never  meant  to  be  formations  to  a  certain  period  from 
carried  to  the  extent  now  com-  the  publicationof  the  paper  charg- 
plained  of.  For  this  purpose  he  ed  with  being  libellous ;  another, 
gave  a  history  of  their  in  trod  uc*  that  it  be  compulsory  on  the  At- 
tion,  and  quoted  Blackstone's  ac-  torney-General  to  bring  the  mat- 
count  of  the  object  of  the  power  ter  to  trial  within  a  certain  time, 
thus  granted,  which  was,  that  im-  or  to  state  to  the  court  the  reasons 


proportion  of  those  cases,  and 


mediate  prosecutions  might  be 
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a  verdict  had  against  the  defen- 
dant, judgment  should  be  prayed 
against  him  within  a  limited  pe- 
riod. He  ihouid  also  be  disposed 
to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  late 
act  of  parliament,  which  enabled 
the  Attorney-Geoeral  to  hold  to 
bail  any  one  against  whom  he 
chose  to  file  an  information.  After 
some  further  remarks,  relative  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  his  lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving,  w  That 
there  be  laid  before  that  House  a 
list  of  all  the  informations  ex  officio 
filed  by  the  Attorney-General 
from  the  31st  of  January  1801  to 
the  Slst  of  January  1811,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  against 
whom  the  informations  were  filed." 

Lord  Kllenborough  then  rose, 
and  said  that  he  had  expected,  that 
when  the  noble  Lord  mowed  for 
these  Hies  of  informations,  he 
would  have  stated  some  abuse  or 
grievance  as  the  foundation  for  hit 
motion ;  whereas  nothing  had  been 
particularized  but  a  simple  act  of 
lenity  towards  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Post.  He  greatly  depre- 
cated any  attempt  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  an  opinion  that 
informations  ex  officio  were  in  any 
respect  illegal ;  and  made  some 
personal  reflections  on  the  mover, 
which  called  up  Lord  Holland 
again  to  vindicate  bis  conduct. 
'  Earl  Stanhope  and  Lord  Krskine 
then  spoke  in  defence  of  Lord 
Holland,  and  in  favour  of  his  mo- 
tion* The  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
the  other  side,  made  various  ob- 
servations on  the  invidious  nature 
of  the  office  of  Attorney*  Genera  I, 
and  attested  the  forbearance  with 
which  for  many  years  past  it  had 
been  exercised.  He  declared  that 
he  must  oppose  the  motion,  be- 
cause the  very  adoption  of  it 
would,  in  some  degree,  sanction 


a  suspicion  that  there  was  some- 
thing improper  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

Other  lords  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  Lord  Holland's 
concluding  reply,  the  House  di- 
vided, when  there  appeared  for 
the  motion  12,  against  it  24. 

On  March  2&th  the  same  topic 
was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  motion  from  Lord 
Folkestone,  of  a  similarimportwith 
that  made  by  Lord  Holland.  In 
the  introductory  speech  he  went 
over  much  of  the  ground  taken 
by  that  speaker,  but  entered 
more  into  a  personal  attack  upon 
the  present  Attorney-General, 
attempting  to  show  that  great 
partiality  had  been  displayed  in 
his  prosecutions  by  information, 
the  objects  of  them  being  almost 
exclusively  writers  or  editors  in 
opposition  to  the  ministry,  while 
others,  equally  culpable  for  viru- 
lence and  invective,  had  been 
passed  over. 

The  Attorney-Genera),  who 
was  called  up  by  this  attack,  went 
through  a  variety  of  particulars 
relative  to  the  late  prosecutions, 
in  his  justification. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  fol- 
lowed, took  up  the  matter  of  pro- 
secutions for  libel  on  a  general 
and  constitutional  ground  ;  and 

gality  of  informations  ex  officio. 
He  also  took  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  special  juries  are  struck 
(-to  which  Lord  Folkstone  had 
adverted),  and  spoke  from  his 
own  experience  in  his  action 
against  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

He  was  applied  to  in  a  personal 
manner  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  like- 
wise defended  his  learned  friend 
on  the  charge  of  the  late  frequency 
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of  prosecutions,  by  the  fact  of  the 
vast  increase  of  periodical  publi- 
cations. Of  this  he  gave  the 
House  an  idea  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  last  January  alone 
there  were  no  fewer  than 2,037,000 
stamps  for  newspapers  issued  from 
the  Stamp-Office. 

Sir  Samuel  Rom  illy  would  not 
enter  upon  the  several  questions 
which  had  been  that  night  de- 
bated ;  but  he  would  state  as  the 
reason  of  the  vote  which  he  in- 
tended to  give,  that  the  public  had 
a  right  to  information  on  the  sub* 
ject,  since  prosecutions,  especi- 
ally those  in  which  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  involved,  ought 
never  to  be  matters  of  secrecy ; 
and  if  the  Attorney*>General  had 
acted  the  meritorious  part  that 
from  his  speech  might  be  con- 
cluded, why  should  he  object  to 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  it  by 
tne  papers  moved  for.  There  was 
often  heard  in  the  speeches  of 
ministers  a  disposition  to  talk 
loudjy  of  their  responsibility,  and 
in  so  doing  they  were  always 
cheered  by  their  friends  for  the 
great  magnanimity  they  displayed, 
while,  perhaps  the  very  next  day 
they  refused  all  information,  and 
thus  prevented  inquiry,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  respon- 
sibility. 

The  question  being  at  length 
impatiently  called  for,  the  house 
divided;  for  the  motion  36,  against 
it  119. 

Intending  to  devote  this  chap- 
ter to  the  discussion  of  judicial 
topics  in  parliament,  we  proceed 
to  notice  a  motion  on  March  7th, 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  respecting 
the  delays  in  appeal  and  chancery 
causes.  The  mover  began  with 
stating  the  great  evils  which  arose 
from  the  delay  of  justice  in  these 


causes,  which  was  such,  that  suit** 
ors  in  the  court  of  chancery  were 
often  unable  during  the  course  of 
their  lives  to  bring  their  business 
to  a  termination.  This  he  did 
not  in  the  least  impute  to  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  lord  who  presided  in  that 
court,  but  merely  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  busioess,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  same  persons 
to  go  through  with  it,  This  fact 
he  first  exemplified  in  bankrupt* 
cies,  of  which  the  annual  number 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Talbot,  not  a 
century  ago,  was  106,  whereas  in 

1809  it  had  been  1,100,  and  in 

1810  about  2,400,  Tn  the  house 
of  lords  there  was  now  an  arrear 
of  more  than  300  appeal  causes. 
Various  cases  occurred  in  which 
an  appeal  to  the  lords,  or  a  writ 
of  error,  was  adopted  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  delay,  whereby 
persons  possessed  of  the  clearest 
right  were  kept  out  of  their 
property  for  many  years.  After 
giving  several  examples  of  the 
grievances  attending  such  delays, 
and  anticipating  an  objection 
that  might  be  raised  to  his  mo- 
tion from  the  circumstance  that 
the  lords  had  just  commenced  an 
inquiry  of  a  similar  kind,  whereas 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion so  long  ago  as  May  last;  he 
moved,  "  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  nucir 
ber  of  appeals  before  the  lords, 
and  to  report  them  to  the 
house/' 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer admitted  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  judicature  al- 
luded to,  but  thought  that  they 
should  wait  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry set  on  foot  by  the  Lords. 

Mr.  Adam  proposed,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  debate  should 
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be  adjourned  for  at  least  a  fort,  diting  judicial  business,  it  recora- 

night.  mended  the  allotting  of  three 

Sir  Samael  Rornilly  gave  his  days  in  each  week  to  the  deter- 
reasons  for  supporting  the  original  mining  of  appeals  and  writs,  and 
motion.  He  attested,  in  the  that  the  house  should  oh  those 
strongest  terms,  the  great  anxiety  days  meet  at  ten  o'clock  in  the- 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  to  morning,  until  such  time  as  the 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  arrears  should  be  considerably  re- 
confirmed the  fact  of  the  griev-  duced  in  number;  after  such  re- 
ances  resulting  from  the  unavoid-  duction,  to  meet  only  two  days  in 
able  delay  of  justice.  He  thought  each  week.  Upon  these  sugges- 
inquiry  was  necessary  for  dis*  tions  in  the  report,  four  resolu- 
covering  a  remedy,  and  that  it  tions  were  framed,  which  were 
was  unworthy  of  the  House  of  agreed  to  by  the  house  nem.  eon. 
Commons  to  consider  what  was  After  these  proceedings  in  the 
doing  in  another  place.  house  of  lords,  the  subject  was 

The  House  at  length  divided,  again  brought  before  the  house  of 

and  the  amended  motion  for  ad-  commons  on  June  the  5th,  when 

journment  being  lost,  the  previous  Mr.  Taylor  having  moved  the 

question  was  put  upon  the  original  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the 

motion,  and  carried  against  it.  adjourned  debate  on  this  topic, 

It  was  not  till  May  30  that  the  renewed  his  motion  for  the  an- 
select  committee  of  inquiry  in  the  pointment  of  a  committee.  Sir 
House  of  Lords  above  alluded  to  Samuel  Romilly  then  rose,  and 
made  their  report.  It  was  pre-  observed  that  nothing  had  oc- 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  curred  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
and  stated  generally  the  great  in-  opinion  before  expressed  on  the 
crease  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error  occasion.  The  report  from  the 
then  undecided  before  that  House,  lords  which  had  been  communis 
amounting  to  3S8,  of  which  42  cated  to  that  house  appeared  to 
were  writs  of  error.  It  also  no-  him  to  contain  nothing  which 
ticed  the  vast  increase  of  business  should  prevent  the  formation  of 
in  the  courts  of  chancery ;  for  the  committee  moved  for  by  his 
which  causes  it  was  impossible  honourable  friend.  The  measure 
that  the  chancellor  could  dispatch  proposed  of  appointing  another 
this  great  arrear,  without  some  judge  to  assist  the  lord  chan- 
assistance  being  provided  for  him  eel  lor,  was  of  too  great  import- 
by  parliament.  The  report  then  ance  to  be  carried  mto  effect  at 
recommended  that  another  judge  that  late  period  of  the  session,  and 
should  be  appointed  to  assist  his  besides  was  liable  to  some  serious 
lordship  in  the  court  of  chancery,  objections,  which  he  stated.  If 
and  that  his  rank  should  be  equal  the  duties  of  the  chancellor  were 
to  that  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  too  great  for  him  to  perform,  it 
It  further  recommended,  that  a  might  be  better  to  separate  from 
period  should  be  fixed  in  each  his  office  those  of  speaker  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  for  the  house  of  lords,  or  the  decision  of 
purpose  of  limiting  the  time  when  bankrupt  cases,  though  there  were 
appeals  could  be  made  to  that  objections  to  both  these  expe- 
house.   With  the  view  of  expe*  dients.  He  thought  upon  thewhole, 
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that  a  temporary  remedy  would 
be  best,  and  if  a  commission  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  chancellor, 
he  was  persuaded  all  the  arrears 
in  the  court  might  be  disposed  of 
io  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  wait  till  the  bill 
should  come  down  from  the  lords, 
and  said  he  should  vote  against 
the  motion. 

After  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Adam  had  spoken  for  the  motion, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  against  it,  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  a  concluding  speech, 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  causes  of 
the  existing  evils.  A  division  then 
took  place,  on  which  there  ap- 
peared for  the  motion  36,  against 
it  86.  The  Speaker  then  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  its  favour,  and  a 
committee  of  inquiry  was  nomi- 
nated. 

The  severity  and  d  i?gracefulness 
of  the  punishment  by  flogging  in 
the  British  army  bad  frequently 
been  a  subject  of  animadversion 


as  well  in  parliament  as  from  the) 
press ;   ana  though  government 
had  shown  itself  very  sore  on  the 
subj  ect,  and  some  writers  had  been 
prosecuted  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  exposed  this  prac- 
tice io  their  addresses  to  the  pub- 
lic, yet  an  impression  had  been 
made  which  it  was  apparently 
thought   unsafe   to  disregard. 
Wheo,  therefore,  the  mutiny  bill 
was  passing  through  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  proponed  an 
amendment  to  give  a  power  to 
courts-martial  to  inflict  the  pu- 
nishment of  imprisonment  in  the 
place  of  corporal  punishment, 
when  they  should  judge  proper. 
The  clause  was  adopted  with  ge- 
neral concurrence;  and  this  ac- 
quisition to  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity mav  fairly  be  numbered 
among  the  benefits  resulting  from 
public  discussion  by  means  of  the 
press,  however  reluctant  persons 
in  power  may  be  to  listen  to  such, 
a  monitor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Distilleries,  proposed  Acts  concerning.— Further  Relief  granted  to  Por- 
tugal—Debates  on  the  Subject  in  both  Houses. — Eleemosynary  Aid 
to  the  distressed  Portuguese.— Printers*  BilL— Debates  concerning 
the  Press  in  India. 


THE  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  having 
gone  into  a  committee  on  the  acts 
respecting:  the  distilleries  of  Great 
Britain*  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  some  time  be- 
fore explained  to  the  house  the 
principles  upon  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  the  duties  on 
spirits  distilled  from  grain  or  su- 
gar, introduced  a  measure  which 
he  hoped  might  be  permanent, 
though  it  was  his  intention  at  pre- 
sent not  to  extend  its  operation 
beyond  a  period  of  two  years.  Its 
object  was,  to  produce  such  an 
equalization  of  the  duties  on  spi- 
rits, whether  distilled  from  malt 
or  sugar,  as  that,  when  those  ar* 
tides  were  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices,  it  might  be  at  the  option  of 
the  distiller  wbicb  material  to  em- 
ploy. When  the  suspension  of  the 
distillery  from  corn  took  place,  th<* 
duties  on  sugar  used  for  spirits 
were  arranged  So  aS  to  be  supposed 
equal  to  those  of  so  much  malt  as 
would  have  yielded  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  spirits ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  from  the  quan- 
tity of  wash  calculated  to  yield  1 1 
gallons  of  spirit,  12  were  actually 
produced.  He  therefore  proposed 
an  increase  of  one  halfpenny  per 
gallon  on  the  wash  of  sugar-spi- 
rits to  effect  the  balance  at  first 
intended.  Then,  entering  into  a 
Voi.LIII. 


minute  calculation  of  the  expenses 
of  distilling  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits  from  sugar,  and  from  bar* 
ley,  at  the  present  respective  prices 
of  those  articles,  he  showed,  that . 
in  order  to  put  sugar-spirits  and 
malt-spirits  on  a  level,  an  addi- 
tional duty  must  be  laid  on  the 
latter.  This  would  be  no  new  tax 
on  the  consumers,  as  malt-spirits 
could  still  be  afforded  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  sugar-spirits,  and  yet 
it  would  produce  an  increase  of 
the  revenue  calculated  at  380,000/. 
He  then  moved  a  resolution  pro 
forma,  "That  the  present  duties 
on  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
wash  do  cease  and  determine,  &c." 

A  debate  followed,-  in  which 
they  who  opposed  the  motion 
dwelt  upon  the  policy  of  giving 
every  support  to  the  national  agrn 
culture  and  to  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life;  whilst  on 
the  other  side  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  commercial  and 
colonial  interests  of  the  empire 
was  suggested.  The  resolution 
was  at  length  pissed  by  70  votea 
against  21. 

On  the  12th,  the  report  of  the* 
committee  on  the  distilleries  was- 
brought  up,  and  occasioned  a  long 
and  desultory  conversation/  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  landed* 
interest  had  taken  great  alarm  at 
the  supposed  competition  between 
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the  growers  of  corn  and  of  sugar,  bited  in  England.   Now  the  dis- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tillation  from  corn  being  proposed 
endeavoured  to  show  that  their  to  be  allowed  in  this  country  till 
apprehensions  were   unfounded,  barley  should  reach  a  certain  price, 
The  principle  of  his  proposed  re-  the  reason  for  prohibiting  the  im- 
gulation  was,  to  make  the  duties  portation  from  Ireland  no  longer 
such,  that  if  the  price  of  barley  existed,  and  consequently  the  spi- 
did  not  exceed  30$.  per  quarter,  it  rit  intercourse  ought  to  be  restored 
must  be  the  interest  of  the  distil-  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
ler  to  use  grain,  but,  at  that  price,  principle  of  equivalent  duties  and 
he  might  use  grain  or  sugar  at  his  drawbacks  as  directed  by  the  union, 
option.    He  had  been  agreeably  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
disappointed  at  the  manner  in  in  reply  to  this  observation,  said 
which  his  measure  had^  been  op-  that  it  was  his  intention  to  limit 
posed.     Instead  of  arguing  that  the  operation  of  this  clause  to  four 
barley  was  at  40  or  42*.  and  there-  months,  which  would  render  it 
fore  sugar  would  be  let  into  a  much  less  objectionable  than  it  ap- 
com  petition,  the  argument  had  peared  to  be.    The  house  then 
been,  that  barley  was  only  26*.  divided,  when  the  second  reading 
In  this  case  the  distillery  would  was  carried  by  74  against  49. 
afford  it  a  market  till  its  price      A  recommittal  of  the  report  on 
should  rise  to  38s.  The  West-India  the  Distillery  Bill  being  moved  for 
gentlemen  disapproved  of  the  mea-  by   the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
sure  as  insufficient  for  their  relief,  chequer  on  April  the  9th,  the 
and  yet  voted  for  it;  and  the  former  objections  to  its  principle 
landed  gentlemen  voted  against  it,  were  renewed,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith 
though  it  was  to  give  barley  an  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  corn 
exclusive  market  in  tbedistilleries  distillers  themselves,  who  consi- 
till  its  price  rose  to  38s.   The  re-  dered  it  as  a  death-blow  to  their 
solutions  were  then   read  and  trade.    He  regarded  the  measure 
agreed  to.  as  a  tax  to  a  large  amount  on  this 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  country  in  favour  of  the  West-In- 
reading  the  distillery  bill  a  second  dies.   On  the  other  side  Mr.  Hib- 
time,  April  2nd,  the  same  objec-  bert  observed,  that  upon  the  ave- 
tions  were  repeated  to  it,  as  in*  rage  of  the  last  eleven  years,  four 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  agricul-  millions  annually  had  been  paid 
ture,  and  the  same  arguments  were  for  imported  corn,  and  all  the 
used  in  refutation  of  them.   Mr.  West-India  proprietors  asked  was, 
Shaw,  of  Dublin,  complained  that  to  be  let  into  one  fifth  of  this  sum. 
there  was  no  mention  of  Ireland  On  a  division  the  recommittal 
in  the  title  or  preamble  of  the  bill,  passed  by  66  against  31.  The  house 
yet  there  was  a  clause  in  the  body  then  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
of  it  continuing  the  prohibition  of  clause  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
importing  spirits  from  Ireland  into  the  act  to  three  months  for  Ire- 
England,  a  prohibition  enacted  in  land ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
the  last  session,  when  the  distil-      The  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
lation  of  spirits  from  corn  was  per-  House  of  Lords  on  May  the  6th, 
mitted  in  Ireland,  though  prohi-  when  its  principles  were  discussed 
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upon  the  same  grounds  as  had  lative  to  these  objects,  the  heads 
been  done  in  the  House  of  Com*  of  which  appear  among  the  public 
mons.  As  it  was  not  made  pro-  acts  of  the  year, 
perly  a  ministerial  question,  the  A  message  from  the  Prince 
superior  influence  of  the  landed  in-  Regent  on  the  subject  of  grant- 
terest  in  the  House  of  Lords  proved  ing  additional  relief  to  Portu- 
fatal  to  the  bill,  and  the  motion  gal  having  been  sent  to  parlia- 
for  the  second  reading  was  lost  by  ment,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
a  majority  of  20,  the  contents  being  chequer,  on  March  18th,  the 
36,  and  the  not-con  tents  56.  House  of  Commons  being  in  a  com- 

The  Chancel  lor  of  the  Exchequer,   mittee  of  supply,  rose  to  introduce 
however,  did  not  renounce  bis   it  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
purpose  of  making  the  distillery   bers.    He  said,  that  although  the 
productive  of  some  relief  to  the  proposition  which  he  had  brought 
colonial  planters :  and  on  May  the   forward  last  year  on  the  same  sub- 
9th  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  ject  had  incurred  some  opposition, 
a  bill  for  exonerating  the  distillers   and  though  the  grant  he  now 
of  spirits  from  sugar  from  the  ex-  meant  to  submit  to  the  committee 
cess  of  duties  to  which  they  were   amounted  to  a  considerable  in- 
liable,  in  consequence  of  the  ex-  crease  beyond  the  sum  then  voted, 
piratton  of  the  act  of  the  48th  of  he  conceived  that,  under  the  pre- 
Geo.  Ill,  above  the  duties  imposed   sent  circumstances,  it  was  not  like- 
by  the  said  act.    This  bill  was  ly  that  his  motion  should  be  ob- 
brought  in,  and  read  for  the  first  jected  to.    He  then  proceeded  to 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  again  advert  to  the  happy  effects  which 
on  the  following  day.   The  minis-  had  ensued  from  the  employment 
ter  then  gave  notice,  that  on  the  of  Portuguese  troops  in  British 
morrow  he  should  move  for  a  bill  pay,  and  under  British  officers  and 
to  lay  a  duty  on  the  distillation  on  discipline,  and  to  shew  that  it  had 
grain,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  not  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the 
this  bill  had  passed.    It  was  also  Portuguese  government*  He  dwelt 
his  intention,  in  correspondence  at  large  on  the  advantages  which 
with  these  duties,  to  propose  a  re-  had  accrued  from  carrying  on  the 
mission  of  duty  on  spirits  made  campaign  in  Portugal;  on  the  frus* 
at  home,  in  order  to  put  them  on  tration  of  the  enemy's  confident 
a  level  with  foreign  spirits;  and  expectations  of  expelling  the  British 
also  an  alteration  in  the  spirit  army  from  that  country ;  and 
intercourse  between  this  country  on  the  hopes  for  the  future  that 
and  Ireland,  and  a  countervailing  might  be  entertained  from  a  vi- 
duty  on  the  spirits  of  the  latter  gorous  persistence  in  the  same 
country.    These  proposals  he  in-  plan  ;  and  concluded  with  moving, 
troduced  on  the  10th,  the  house  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
being  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  millions  be  granted  to  the  Prince 
means,  and  after  some  conversa-  Regent,  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
tion  on  the  subject,  his  resolutions  certain numberofPortuguesetroops 
were  agreed  to.     Bills  were  at  into  British   pay,  and  to  afford 
length  passed  by  both  houses  re-  such  further  assistance  to  the  Por- 
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tuguese  nation  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  campaign  may  render 
necessary/' 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  when 
he  coupled  this  increased  grant 
with  the  formal  stipulation  in 
which  he  had  entered,  never  to 
acknowledge  any  King  of  Portu- 
gal' except  an  heir  to  the  house 
of  Braganza,  he  could  see  no  end 
to  our  experiments  and  extrava- 
gance. We  were  to  assist  Portu- 
gal because  its  people  were  de- 
prived of  their  usual  resources  by 
the  occupation  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  territories  by  the  French. 
Was  this  then  the  boasted  success? 
Was  our  selected  theatre  of  war 
only  the  distance  between  Lisbon 
and  Cartaxo?  The  honourable 
gentleman  proceeded  in  a  similar 
strain  of  observation,  and  dwelt 
on  the  very  disadvantageous  terms 
on  which  we  transmitted  money 
to  Portugal,  and  on  the  little  hope 
presented,  while  we  were  thus 
weakening  ourselves,  of  ultimate 
success  in  our  attempts  to  defend 
the  peninsula. 

After  some  other  members  had 
spoken  on  each  side,  the  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  March 
the  21st,  a  similar  motion  was 
made  by  the  Marquis  Wellesleyr 
introduced  by  an  eloquent  speech. 
Its  topics  were  in  general  the  same 
with  those  dwelt  on  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  consist- 
ing of  displays  of  the  benefit  already 
derived  from  the  measure  of  dis- 
ciplining Portuguese  troops  under 
British  officers,  and  of  the  spirit 
manifested  by  that  nation  in  its 
own  defence.  He  concluded  with 
adverting  to  the  declared  wish 
of  the  Regent  to  deliver  back  into 
the  bands  of  his  royal  father  the 
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whole  state  of  the  public  arfiurv 
unimpaired;  and  he  asked  their 
lordships  if  they  could  consent  to 
deprive  his  royal  highness  of  the 
means  of  restoring  entire  that 
branch  of  the  public  service  which 
was  of  such  high  importance  to 
the  glory  and  substantial  interests 
of  the  country ! 

Lord  Grenville,  who  rose  next, 
began  with  remarking  on  the  sin- 
gular argument  last  employed  by 
the  noble  marquis  for  persisting  in 
the  same  system,  as  if  not  only 
the  functions  of  the  crown,  but 
those  of  the  parliament,  were  to 
be  suspended  till  his  Majesty's  re- 
covery, and  that  the  Prince  Re* 
gent,  instead  of  administering  af- 
fairs to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
his  country,  should  act  only  upon 
the  cold  and  narrow  principle  of 
leaving  them  in  the  same  state, 
and  conducted  upon  the  same 
plan,  in  which  he  had  found  them. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  ob- 
jections to  the  whole  system 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  the  little 
hope  there  was  that  the  utmost 
exertions  of  this  country  could 
produce  the  effects  expected  from 
them.  He  thought  that  before 
grants  were  made  for  the  service 
of  foreign  troops,  it  should  be  as- 
certained what  resources  the  coun- 
try possessed  for  home  service  and 
for  its  own  defence  ;  and  he  ad- 
verted to  those  commercial  dis- 
tresses, for  the  relief  of  which 
aid  had  been  demanded  from  par* 
liament ;  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
Irish  revenue ;  and  other  financial 
difficulties. 

He  was  replied  to  by  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  who  founded  his  ar- 
gument upon  the  benefit  that  had 
already  been  experienced  from  tak- 
ing the  Portuguese  troops  into  pay, 
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and  the  great  exertions  that  were 
making  by  that  nation.  He  re- 
futed  the  erroneous  opinion  which 
had  gone  forth,  that  the  subsidy 
to  Portugal  was  to  be  remitted  in 
bills  or  specie,  affirming  that  a 
great  part  of  it  was  to  be  sent  out 
in  articles  of  clothing:,  ammunition, 
&c.  to  enable  the  Portuguese  army 
to  keep  the  field;  and  he  also  cor- 
rected the  assertion  that  that  king- 
dom was  almost  entirely  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  whereas 
in  four  of  its  provinces  there  was 
not  a  French  soldier.  He  maintain- 
ed that  the  war  in  the  peninsula 
was  generally  popular  in  the  na- 
tion ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  longer  the  contest  lasted, 
the  better  for  us,  since  it  removed 
hostilities  from  our  own  doors. 

After  some  further  debate,  the 
motion  was  here  also  carried  with- 
out a  division. 

The  relief  afforded  to  this  old 
ally  did  not  terminate  with  a  pub- 
lic subsidy.  In  consequence  of  a 
message  to  parliament  from  the 
Regent,  on  April  the  8th,  relative 
to  the  private  distresses  brought  on 
the  Portuguese  by  the  French  in- 
vasion, an  eleemosynary  aid  to  the 
sufferers,  of  100,000/.  was  agreed 
to  by  both  houses,  without  op)K>- 
sition.  The  idea,  however,  of 
having  engaged  in  the  task  not 
only  of  defending  Portugal  from 
an  invader,  but  of  maintaining  a 
great  proportion  of  its  population, 
seemed  to  make  a  serious  impres- 
sion upon  some  of  the  members; 
though  it  was  not  denied  to  be  a 
measure  of  justice  to  relieve  indi- 
viduals from  the  calamities  into 
which  they  had  fallen  through  a 
plan  of  policy  which  had  rendered 
their  country  the  seat  of  war. 
The  benevolence  of  the  English 
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nation  was  not  limited  to  a  par- 
liamentary grant.  Meetings  were 
held  both  in  London  and  West- 
minster for  promoting  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  a  more  extensive 
relief  of  the  distressed  Portuguese, 
and  considerable  sums  were  raised 
for  that  purpose. 

Among  the  various  measures  by 
which,  during  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  principles  considered  as 
dangerous  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion and  the  public  welfare  had 
been  repressed,  one  was  an  act  o. 
parliament  obliging  all  printers  to 
put  their  name  and  place  of  abode 
at  the  beginning,  and  if  more  than 
one  leaf,  at  the  end,  of  every  pa- 
per or  book,  of  whatever  kind 
that  they  should  priut.  On  failure., 
they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds  for  every  single 
copy  of  such  paper  or  book. 
That  this  bill  was  passed  in  the 
haste  and  precipitation  of  alarm, 
was  manifest  from  the  enormity  of 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  defaul- 
ters, which  might  arise  to  a  sum 
absolutely  ruinous  even  to  a  con- 
siderable property,  and  that,  when 
the  crime  might  be  nothing  more 
than  mere  negligence.  The  body 
of  printers  had  submitted  in  si- 
lence to  this  hardship,  thinking 
themselves  secure  in  the  intention 
of  not  offending ;  till  some  in- 
stances had  occurred  of  prosecu- 
tions instituted  by  informers  on  the 
most  trifling  deviations  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  where 
traps  had  been  purposely  laid  for 
producing  those  negligences.  A 
petition  was  therefore  at  length 
agreed  upon  from  the  printers, 
booksellers,  and  publishers  of  the 
united  kingdoms,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Henry  Martin  to 
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the  house  of  commons,  on  March 
the  4th.  It  stated,  in  strong  but 
respectful  terms,  the  grievances  to 
which  the  important  business  of 
printing  and  publishing  was  ex- 
posed by  the  injunctions  of  the 
bill,  and  prayed  for  such  relief  as 
the  house  might  think  expedient. 
The  penalties  which  might  be 
possibly  incurred  by  a  printer, 
through  the  carelessness  or  malice 
of  a  servant,  were  calculated  at 
100,000/.;  and  the  remarkable 
circumstance  was  mentioned  that, 
in  every  instance  of  prosecution 
that  had  hitherto  occurred,  the 
publication  was  of  an  innocent,  or 
even  useful  nature.  The  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Martin  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain  and 
amend  the  act  of  the  39th  of  the 
king  relative  to  this  subject. 

On  March  19th,  Mr.  Martin 
made  his  promised  motion.  In  his 
introductory  speech  he  enumerated 
all  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  evils  which  might 
result,  and  had  actually  resulted 
from  it.  Some  of  the  cases  stated 
were  curious  exemplifications  of 
the  detestable  artifices  practised  in 
that  trade  of  informing-,  which  is 
too  much  encouraged  by  the  im- 
position of  heavy  penalties,  of  which 
a  moiety  goes  to  the  informer.  In 
one  instance,  persons  had  gone 
about  to  different  printers  to  pro- 
cure an  impression  of  title  pages 
to  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Cicero's 
Works,  many  copies  of  which  were 
defective  in  that  particular ;  and 
as  the  printer  could  not  consist- 
ently put  his  own  name  instead  of 
Elzevir's,  penalties  were  incurred 
to  a  vast  amount.  In  another,  a 
printer  who  was  employed  to  print 
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proposals  for  a  military  work  had, 
in  specifying  his  place  of  abode, 
inadvertently  omitted  the  word 
London,  after  that  of  Paternoster- 
row;  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Guildhall  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  fined  20,000/.  for 
this  omission.  In  these,  and  other 
cases,  the  magistrates  had  indeed 
ventured  to  dispense  with  the  in- 
junctions of  the  act;  but  it  would 
be  obviously  better  to  give  them  a 
discretionary  power  by  law,  or 
grant  to  the  parties  aggrieved  a 
right  to  appeal  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. He  concluded  with  moving 
to  bring  in  the  announced  bill,  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Folkestone. 

After  a  few  further  observa- 
tions or  the  subject,  leave  was 
granted. 

The  committal  of  the  bill  was 
moved  for  on  April  5th,  when  the  at- 
torney-general objected  to  a  clause 
in  it,  by  which  the  magistrate  was 
confined  to  the  levying  of  one 
penalty  only  for  every  publication, 
however  numerous  the  copies ; 
asserting  that  if  this  were  to  pass, 
the  end  of  the  law  would  be  en- 
tirely defeated,  since  no  man  wish- 
ing to  circulate  a  mischievous  paper 
would  be  deterred  by  such  a  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  reply,  observed, 
that  all  the  penalties  to  which 
printers  had  been  liable  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  in  question  would 
be  still  in  force  after  this  proposed 
amendment  He  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  house  the  cir- 
cumstance under  which  the  act  had 
been  originally  framed,  which  was 
that  of  the  existence  of  seditious 
societies  who  circulated  a  vast  num- 
ber of  papers,  of  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
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printers.  Such  societies  no  longer 
existed;  the  exigence  therefore  be- 
ing at  an  end,  it  was  reasonable  that 
the  bill  should  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  modified.  The  attorney-gene- 
ral himself,  he  believed,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  in- 
demnify those  who  had  violated  it; 
and  was  it  fitting  that  such  a  bill 
should  be  left  standing  on  the 
statute  books  in  terrartml  His 
wish  was  not  to  innovate,  but  to 
restore  the  law  to  that  it  was 
before,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•mail  penalty  of  20/.  for  a  whole 
impression,  if  without  the  printer's 
name. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer contended  that  this  penalty 
would  be  entirely  useless  with  re- 
spect to  those  offenders  on  whom 
the  law  was  intended  to  operate ; 
and  he  proposed  that  a  discretion 
should  be  left  with  the  magistrate 
to  raise  the  number  of  penalties 
in  cases  where  it  should  appear 
just  and  proper. 

Lord  Folkestone  objected  to  this 
proposal,  as  lodging  an  enormous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate. His  real  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  repeal  the  act  al- 
together. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  also  thought  the 
proposed  provision  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, if  it  went  to  allow  the 
magistrate  to  impose  at  his  plea- 
sure the  full  penalty  for  every  copy. 
Was  it  to  be  the  law  of  this  country 
that  a  magistrate  might,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  levy  penalties  on  a 
subject  to  the  amount  of  20,000/., 
a  sum  which  no  court  would 
think  of  imposing,  even  after  con- 
viction for  a  libel  ?  He  then  made 
some  remarks  against  subjecting 
the  business  of  printing  to  new  and 
severe  restraints,  and  declared  that, 
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if  the  mover  had  proposed  repeal* 
ing  the  act,  he  should  have  de- 
cidedly supported  him. 

Alter  some  further  discussion,  the 
attorney-general, "  in  order  to  show 
how  willing  he  was  to  go  along 
with  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  as  far  as  he  could,"  pro- 
posed that  the  magistrate  should 
iu  no  case  have  the  power  of  im- 
posing more  than  twenty-five  pe- 
nalties of  20/.,  or  500/.  It  was 
next  agreed,  that  the  magistrate 
should  be  allowed  to  mitigate  the 
fine  to  5/. ;  that  an  appeal  to  the 
quarter  sessions  might  be  entered 
within  twenty  days  from  the  time 
of  conviction ;  and  that  six  days 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
secutor. 

The  bill  thus  modified  was  re- 
ported, and  afterwards  passed  into 
a  law. 

On  March  21,  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
introduced  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  press  in  India.  He  began 
with  saying,  that  his  object  was, 
not  to  find  fault  with  any  of  the 
regulations  to  which  his  motion 
referred,  but  merely  that  an  op- 
portunity might  be  afforded  of 
knowing  what  were  the  laws  in 
existence  upon  this  subject,  and 
also  upon  what  authority  they  had 
been  established.  It  might  be 
urged,  that  though  there  might  be 
no  positive  law,  yet  long  practice 
might  be  sufficient  to  establish  an 
usage,  and  eive  it  the  efficacy  of 
law;  he  could  not,  however,  ad- 
mit that  any  such  usage  could  jus- 
tify such  regulations  of  the  press 
as  appeared  now  to  exist  in  India, 
and  had  never  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  house.  By  those,  as 
he  understood,  no  newspaper 
could  be  published  in  India  which 
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had  not  previously  received  the 
sanction  of  government,  on  the 
penalty  of  immediate  embarkation 
for  Europe.  They  also  contained 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  government  in  re- 
vising newspapers.  He  was  to 
prevent  all  observations  respecting 
the  public  revenues  and  finances 
of  the  country — all  observations 
respecting  the  embarkations  on 
board  ships,  of  stores  or  expedi- 
tions, and  their  destinations,  whe- 
ther they  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany or  to  Europe — all  statements 
of  the  probability  of  war  or  peace 
between  the  company  and  the  na- 
tive powers  — all  observations  cal- 
culated to  convey  information  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  republication 
of  paragraphs  from  the  European 
papers  which  might  be  likely  to 
excite  dissatisfaction  or  discontent 
in  the  company's  territories.  If 
the  press  was  to  be  prevented  from 
publishing  any  thing  on  all  these 
heads,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  subject  was  left  open  to  it. 
With  respect  to  the  administration 
of  justice  at  Madras,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  pure,  yet  the  courts  ap- 
peared to  be  ashamed  of  their 
proceedings,  since  they  would  not 
suffer,  them  to  be  published ;  yet 
such  publication  might  have  the 
effect  of  allaying  the  ferment  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  trials :  and  he 
then  seated  that  twp  grand  jurors, 
and  three  petty  jurymen,  had  been 
sent  away  from  Madras  for  their 
conduct  on  these  trials.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  "  for  copies  of 
all  orders,  regulations,  rules,  and 
directions  promulgated  in  India 
since  the  year  1797,  regarding  the, 
restraint  of  the  press  at  the  three 
presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  whether  acted  upoii 


by  the  government  there,  or  sent 
out  by  the  court  of  directors,  or 
the  board  of  control." 

Mr.  Dundas  rose  to  state  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  not  only  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  but  in  any  possible  shape 
in  which  it  could  be  framed.  The 
noble  lord  seemed  to  infer  from 
his  statement  of  the  regulations  of 
the  press  in  India,  that  no  restraint 
ought  to  be  imposed  upon  it.  If 
such  was  his  meaning,  he  must  say 
that  a  wilder  scheme  never  entered 
into  the  imagination  of  man  than 
that  of  regulating  the  Indian  press 
similarly  to  the  English.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  very 
government  would  be  shaken  to 
its  foundation,  if  unlicensed  publU 
cations  were  allowed  to  circulate, 
over  the  continent  of  Hindostan. 
There  could  be  but  two  descrip^ 
tions  of  persons  in  India;  those 
who  went  to  that  country  with 
the  licence  of  the  company,  and 
those  who  lived  in  its  actual  serr 
vice ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  company  had  a 
right  to  lay  any  regulation  it 
pleased  on  those  who  chose  to  live 
under  its  power,  and  who,  when 
they  went  into  its  territories,  knew 
the  condition  of  submission  to  its 
authority  on  which  their  stay  der 
pended. 

Lord  Folkestone  did  not  call  in 
question  the  right  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  make  rules  for  their 
own  territory,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  house  should  be 
kept  in  ignorance  what  these  rules 
were.  It  was  not  only  proper,  but 
highly  expedient,  that  we  should 
know  to  what  our  fellow  subjects 
in  India  were  subjected. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  made  va- 
rious remarks  on,  the.  impropriety 
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of  allowing  a  free  press  in  India. 
He  said,  he  remembered  a  series  of 
essays,  very  ingeniously  written, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  how 
small  a  number  of  natives  might 
massacre  all  the  European  inha- 
bitants in  Bengal,  which  was  dis- 
persed all  over  the  capital,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton  spoke  in  a 
strain  of  severe  sarcasm  on  the 
principles  of  our  government  in 
India.  He  fully  agreed  that  so 
delightful  a  plant,  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  could  never  flourish  in 
the  sterile  soil  of  despotism.  "Why 
(said  he)  should  you  give  Indians 
the  advantage  of  knowledge?"  You 
would  only  thereby  be  giving 
them  the  means  of  detecting  your 
own  injustice.  You  have  ran- 
sacked their  country,  you  have  de- 
spoiled its  people,  you  have  mur- 
dered their  princes ;  and,  of  course, 
for  your  own  protection,  you  must 
keep  them  deluded,  deceived,  and 
ignorant,  You  might  as  well  tell 
me  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Morocco  and  Algiers,  as  under 
your  government  in  India.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  people  of  India 
are  considered  as  nothing.  If 
such  is  your  principle,  to  keep 
them  ignorant  is  as  much  your  po- 
licy, as  to  keep  them  enslaved  has 
been  your  crime. 

Mr.  Wallace  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, saying,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom,  and  that  there  was  no 
liberty  in  India  to  preserve ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think  that  the  licence 
of  the  press  required  checking  even 
at  home. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  observed,  that  we 
did  not  carry  despotism  to  India, 
but  found  it  there;  and  he  thought 


the  subject  under  discussion  highly* 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Lockhart  made  some  re- 
marks unfavourable  to  the  extent 
sion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Mr.  W  hi  thread  observed,  upon 
Mr*  Wallace's  opinion,  that  the 
licence  of  the  press  had  made  rapid 
strides,  that  in  reality  the  rapid 
strides  which  he  had  witnessed  for 
many  years  past  were  in  a  retro- 
grade direction.  He  answered 
some  of  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  in  disparagement  of 
the  liberty  of  printing ;  but  at  the 
same  time  asserted  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  honourable  friend's  mo- 
tion on  the  ground  that  he  was  the 
advocate  of  a  free  press  in  India, 
went  upon  a  mistake,  for  that  his 
arguments  had  no  such  object 
He  thought  that  his  honourable 
friend  had  made  out  a  sufficient 
case  for  the  production  of  the 
papers  moved  for*  and  should 
therefore  support  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
objected  to  the  production  of  the 
papers,  because  granting  them 
would  convey  an  idea  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  concerned,  and 
in  his  opinion  no  case  had  been 
adduced  to  warrant  such  a  suppo- 
sition. 

Sir  J.  Newport  could  not  concur 
in  the  opinions  advanced,  that  the 
servants  of  the  company  .were 
bound  to  abide  by  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  company,  or  else  re- 
turn to  England.  The  company 
might  make  regulations  highly  un- 
just and  oppressive  ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  take  care 
that  they  did  not. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  thought  it 
unnecessary,  after  the  able  manner 
in  which  his  motion  had  been  sup- 
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ported,  to  trespass  further  on  the  arguments  held  by  those  who  sat 

time  of  the  House.    If,  as  an  on  the  treasury  bench ;  and  he 

honourable  gentleman  had  said,  thought  if  that  country  must  be 

India  must  at  all  events  be  govern-  governed  as  it  now  is,  the  public 

ed  as  it  now  is,  there  was  an  end  had  much  better  not  have  it  at 

of  his  motion,  and  all  of  a  similar  all. 

nature.    He  remembered,  how-  A  division  took  place.   For  the 

ever,  to  have  heard  very  different  motion,  18  ;  against  it,  53. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  —  Their  Resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Horner,  and  rejected. — Those  of  Mr*  Vansittart,  voted. 
—Lord  SOdmouth's  Bill  for  amending  the  Act  of  Toleration. 

SCARCELY  any  subject  occu-  The  debate   thus  commenced 

pied  more  of  the  attention  of  was  protracted  by  daily  adjourn- 

the  House  of  Commons,  during  ments  till  the  9th,  and  was  con- 

this  session,  than  the  consideration  ducted  by  many  of  the  ablest 

of  the  report  of  the  committee,  ap*  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 

pointed  in  the  preceding  session,  To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 

to  examine  the  state  of  the  bullion  arguments  employed  would  require 

and  currency  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet :  in 

Horner,  on  May  6th,  in  a  com-  general  terms  it  may  be  observed, 

mittee  of  the  whole  house,  intro-  that  principle  was  opposed  to  prin- 

duced  the  subject  in  an  elaborate,  ciple,  and  fact  to  fact;  and  that 

and  very  intelligent  speech.    He  the  very  opposite  lights,  in  which 

began  with  stating  the  arrange-  the  subject  was  viewed  by  men  of 

ment  he  proposed  to  adopt  in  dis-  great    ability  and  information, 

cussing  the  highly  important  to-  seemed  to  prove  that  the  theory 

pics  before  them  ;  which  was,  to  of  this  important  part  of  political 

divide  the  resolutions  passed  by  economy  is  yet  crude  and  unde- 

the  committee  into  two  series ;  of  termined.    When  the  question  was 

which,  the  first  set  went  to  the  at  length  put  upon  the  first  reso- 

causes  of  the  high  price  of  bullion ;  lution  moved  ,  by  Mr.  Horner,  it 

the  second,  to  the  efFect  and  re-  was  rejected  by  151  votes  against 

medy.    The  general  tenor  of  his  75.    This  division  decided  the  fate 

speech  was  to  shew  that  the  paper  of  all  the  other  resolutions,  except 

currency  of  the  country  had  un»-  the  last,  the  purport  of  which  was 

dergone  an  actual  depreciation,  and  to  oblige  the  bank  to  re-commence 

that  the  only  remedy  was,  to  pro-  its  cash  payments  at  the  expiration 

vide  for  the  resumption  of  cash  of  two  years  from  the  present 

payments  at  the  bank  as  speedily  time,  instead  of  six  months  from 

as  possible.  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  peace, 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  it  now  stood.    A  second  divi- 

who  undertook  to  maintain  three  sion  took  place  upon  this  resolu- 

points ;— that  the  bank  paper  was  tion,  which  was  negatived  by  180 

not  depreciated— that  it  was  not  in  against  45. 

the  power  of  the  bank  materially  On  May  13th,  the  house  being 

to  affect  the  circulation— and  that  in  a  committee  on  the  same  subject, 

not  a  guinea  more  would  be  seen,  Mr.  Vansittart  introduced  his  rival 

even  were  the  bank  restriction  set  of  resolutions,  supported  by  the 

taken  off  to-morrow.  ministry.  The  debates  upon  them, 
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which  were  in  great  measure  a  re-  of  the  said  company  have  hitherto 
capitulation  of  those  on  the  topics  been,  and  are  at  this  time  held  to 
of  the  preceding  resolutions,  con.  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of 
tinued  by  adjournment  to  the  15th;  the  realm,  in  all  pecuniary  trans- 
when,  after  various  amendments  actions  to  which  such  coin  is  le- 
had  been  moved  and  rejected,  they  gaily  applicable, 
all  passed.  The  resolutions  thus  1 V.  That  at  various  periods,  as 
sanctioned  may  be  regarded  as  well  before  as  since  the  said  re- 
matter  of  history ;  we  therefore  striction,  the  exchanges  between 
insert  them  at  length.  The  re-  Great  Britain  and  several  other 
jected  ones  will  be  found  under  countries  have  been  unfavourable 
the  head  of  State  Papers.  to  Great  Britain  :  and  that  during 

such  periods  the  prices  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  especially  of 

Propositions   respecting    Money,  such  gold  bullion  as  could  be  le- 

Bullion,  and  Exchanges.  gaily  exported,  have  frequently 

risen  above  the  mint  price ;  and 

I.  That  the  right  of  establishing  the  coinage  of  money  at  the  mint 
and  regulating  the  legal  money  of  has  been  either  wholly  suspended, 
this  kingdom  hath  at  all  times  been  or  greatly  diminished  in  amount : 
a  royal  prerogative,  vested  in  the  and  that  such  circumstances  have 
sovereigns  thereof,  who  have  from  usually  occurred,  when  expensive 
time  to  time  exercised  the  same  as  naval  and  military  operations  have 
they  have  seen  fit,  in  changing  been  carried  on  abroad,  and  in 
such  legal  money,  or  altering  and  times  of  public  danger  or  alarm,  or 
varying  the  value,  and  enforcing  when  large  importations  of  grain 
or  restraining  the  circulation  there-  from  foreign  parts  have  taken 
of,  by  proclamation,  or  in  concur-  place. 

rence  with  the  estates  of  the  realm  V.  That  such  unfavourable  ex- 
by  act  of  parliament :  and  that  changes,  and  rise  in  the  price  of 
such  legal  money  cannot  lawfully  bullion,  occurred  to  a  greater  or 
be  defaced,  melted  down,  or  ex-  less  degree,  during  the  wars  car- 
ported,  ried  on  by  King  William  the  lllrd, 

II.  That  the  promissory  notes  of  and  Queen  Anne ;  and  also  during 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  part  of  the  seven  years  war,  and  of 
Bank  of  England  are  engagements  the  American  war ;  and  during  the 
to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  in  war  and  scarcity  of  grain  in  1795 
the  legal  coin  of  this  kingdom:  and  1796,  when  the  difficulty  in- 
and  that  for  more  than  a  century  creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  on 
past  the  said  governor  and  com-  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  the 
pany  were  at  all  times  ready  to  Bank  of  England  was  restrained 
discharge  such  promissory  notes  in  from  making  payments  in  cash  by 
legal  coin  of  the  realm,  until  re-  his  majesty's  order  in  council,  con- 
strained from  so  doing  on  the  25th  firmed  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
of  February,  1797,  by  his  majesty's  sent  time  by  divers  acts  of  parlia- 
erder  in  council,  confirmed  by  act  ment ;  and  the  exchanges  became 
of  parliament.  afterwards  still  more  unfavoura- 

III.  That  the  promissory  notes  ble,  and  the  price  of  bullion  higher, 
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during  the  scarcity  which  prevailed 
for  two  year*  previous  to  the  peace 
of  Amiens. 

VI.  That  during  the  period  of 
seventy-five  years*  ending  with  the 
1st  of  January,  1796,  and  pre- 
Tious  to  the  aforesaid  restriction, 
whereof,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  intervals,  accounts  are 
before  the  house,  the  price  of 
standard  gold  in  bars  has  been  at 
or  under  the  Mint  price  thirty, 
four  years  and  five  months  ;  and 
above  the  said  Mint  price  thirty- 
nine  years  and  seven  months  ;  and 
that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin 
has  been  at  or  under  3/.  1 8s.  per 
ounce  thirty-one  years  and  two 
months,  and  above  the  said  price 
forty-two  years  and  ten  months ; 
and  that  during  the  same  period 
of  seventy-five  years,  the  price  of 
standard  silver  appears  to  have 
been  at  or  under  the  Mint  price, 
three  years  and  two  months  only. 

VII.  That  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  high 
price  of  bullion,  do  not,  in  any  of 
the  instances  above  referred  to, 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  restriction  upon  cash  payments 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any 
excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  notes  ; 
inasmuch  as  ull  the  said  instances, 
except  the  last,  occurred  pre* 
vionsly  to  any  restriction  on  such 
cash -payments  ;  and  because,  so 
far  as  appears  by  such  infor- 
mation as  has  been  procured,  the 
price  of  bullion  has  frequently 
been  highest,  and  the  exchanges 
most  unfavourable,  at  periods  when 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  have  been 
considerably  diminished,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  restored  to 
their  ordinary  rates,  although  those 
issues  have  been  increased. 

VIII.  That  during  the  latter 
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part  and  for  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  during 
the  years  1781,  1782,  and  1783, 
the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  fell 
from  34.1  to  31.5,  being  about 
8  per  cent ;  and  the  price  of  fo- 
reign gold  rose  from  3/.  17s.  6d. 
to  41.  2s.  3d.  per  ounce,  and  the 
price  of  dollars  from  5s.  4+d.  per 
ounce,  to  5s.  il\d.  and  that  the 
bank  notes  in  circulation  were  re- 
duced between  March  1782,  and 
December  1782,  from  9,160,000/. 
to  5,995,000/.  being  a  diminution 
of  above  one-third,  and  continued 
(with  occasional  variations) at  such 
reduced  rates  until  December  1784; 
and  that  the  exchange  with  Ham- 
burgh rose  to  34.6,  and  the  price 
of  gold  fell  to  3/.  17s.  6d.  and 
dollars  to  5s.  \\d.  per  ounce  be* 
fore  the  25th  of  February,  1787, 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  being  ' 
then  increased  to  8,688,000/. 

IX.  That  the  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  February,  1787,  was 
8,688,000/.  and  in  February,  1791, 
11,699,000/.;  and  that  during  the 
same  period,the  sumof 10,704,000/. 
was  coined  in  gold :  and  that  the 
exchange  with  Hamburgh  rose 
about  3  per  cent. 

X.  That  between  the  25th  Of 
February,  1795,  and  the  25th  of 
February,  1797,  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  was  reduced  from 
13,539,000/.  to  8,640,000/.;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  fell  from  36  to 
35,  being  about  3  per  cent* 
and  the  said  amount  was  in«- 
creased  to  1 1 ,855,000/.  exclusive 
of  1,  542,000/.  in  notes  of  1/.  and 
2/.  each,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1798,  during  which  time  the  ex- 
change rose  to  38.2,  being  about 
9  per  cent 

XI.  That  the  average  price  of 


■ 
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wheat  per  quarter  in  England,  in    in  1801,  118*.  3d. ;   and  in  1802, 
the  year  1793,  was  50*.  3d.f  in   67*.  5d. 
1799,  671.  5d.  i  in  1800, 113*.7<i; 

The  amount  of  Bank  notes .  of  5/.  and  upwards : 
In  1793  about  1 1,527 .000*.  and  under  5/.  1,8 10,800/.= 13,337 ,000/. 
In  1799  12,408,500/.       -         —  1,653,800/.=  14,062,300/. 

In  1800  13,421,900/.      -         —  1,83 1,800/.= 15,253,700/. 

In  1801  13,454,300/.      -         —  2,7 15, 1 00/.= 16,1 89,500/. 

In  1802  13,917,900/.      -         -  3, 136,400/.= 17,054,300/. 

That  the  exchange  with  Ham-  all  trade  and  correspondence  be- 

burgh  was  in  January,    1793,  tween  Britain  and  the  continent  of 

38s.  2d. ;  January,  1799,  37*.  1<L\  Europe  has  (with  some  occasional 

January,   1800,   32*.;  January,  exceptions,  chiefly  in  Sweden,  and 

1801,  29*.   Sd. ;   being  in  the  in  certain  parts  of  Spain  and  Por- 

whole  a  fall  of  above  22  per  cent,  tugal)  been  hazardous,  precarious, 

In  January,  1802,  32*.  2d.;  and  and  expensive,  the  trade  being 

December,  1802,  34*.;  being  a  loaded  with  excessive  freights  to 

rise  of  about  13  per  cent*  foreign  shipping,  and  other  un- 

XII.  That  during  all  the  periods  usual  charges  :  and  that  the  trade 
above  referred  to,  previous  to  the  of  Britain  with  the  United  States 
commencement  of  the  war  with  of  America  has  also  been  uncer- 
France  in  1793,  the  principal  states  tain  and  interrupted ;  and  that,  in 
of  Europe  preserved  their  inde-  addition  to  these  circumstances, 
pendence,  and  the  trade  and  cor-  which  have  greatly  affected  the 
respondence  thereof  were  carried  course  of  payments  between  this 
on  conformably  to  the  accustomed  country  and  other  nations,  the 
law  of  nations;  and  that  although,  naval  and  military  expenditure  of 
from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  foreign 
Holland  by  the  French  in  1795,  parts  has,  for  three  years  past, 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  been  very  great ;  and  the  price  of 
Continent  was  in  part  circum-  grain,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
•cribed  and  interrupted,  it  was  crops,  higher  than  at  any  time, 
carried  on  freely  with  several  of  whereof  the  accounts  appear  be- 
the  most  considerable  ports,  and  fore  parliament,  except  during  the 
commercial  correspondence  was  scarcity  of  1800  and  1801;  and 
maintained  at  all  times  previous  to  that  large  quantities  thereof  have 
the  summer  of  1807.  been  imported. 

XIII.  That  since  the  month  of  XIV.  That  the  amount  of  cur* 
November,  1806,  and  especially  rency  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
since  the  summer  of  1807,  a  sys-  transactions  of  the  country  must 
tern  of  exclusion  has  been  esta-  bear  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
blished  against  the  British  trade  on  its  trade,  and  its  public  revenue 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  under  and  expenditure ;  and  that  the  an - 
the  influence  and  terror  of  the  nual  amount  of  the  exports  and 
French  power,  and  enforced  with  imports  of  Great  Britain,  on  an 
a  degree  of  violence  and  rigour  average  of  thee  years,  ending  5th 
never  before  attempted ;  whereby  January,  1797,  was  51,199,141/. 
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official  value ;  the  average  amount 
of  revenue  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer, including  the  profit  on  the 
lottery,  19,495,945/.  and  the  ave- 
rage amount  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  42,855,1 1 1/. 
and  that  the  average  amount  of 
bank-notes  in  circulation  (all  of 
which  for  5/.  or  upwards) 

was  about  11,262,000/.  and  57, 
274,617/.  had  been  coined  in  gold 
during  his  Majesty's  reigu,  of  which 
a  large  sum  was  then  in  circulation. 

That  the  annual  amount  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  an  average  of  three  years, 
ending  5th  of  January,  1810,  was 
70,554,719/.  the  average  amount 
of  duties  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
59,960,525/.  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
Great  Britain,  77,802,674/.  and 
that  the  amount  of  bank  notes, 
above  5/.  on  an  average  of  the 
years  1808  and  1809,  was 
13,763,000/.  and  of  notes  under 
61.  about  4,500,000/.  and  that  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation 
was  greatly  diminished. 

XV.  That  the  situation  of  this 
kingdom,  in  respect  of  its  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  as  above  stated, 
is  sufficient,  without  any  change  in 
the  internal  value  of  its  currency, 
to  account  for  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
for  the  high  price  of  bullion. 

XVI.  That  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  the  restriction  on  the 
payments  in  cash  of  the  bank  of 
England,  should  be  removed, 
whenever  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  country 
shall  render  it  compatible  with 
the  public  interest. 

XVII.  That  under  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  political  and 


commercial  relations  of  this  king- 
dom with  foreign  countries,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  and 
dangerous,  now  to  fix  a  definite 
period  for  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion of  cash  payments  at  the  bank 
of  England,  prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

In  May  the  public  was  surprized 
with  the  introduction  into  parlia- 
ment of  a  subject  of  peculiar  de- 
licacy— a  proposed  alteration  in  the 
act  of  toleration.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  premise,  that  for  several 
years  past  the  established  clergy 
had  manifested  considerable  un- 
easiness at  the  rapid  growth  of  Me- 
thodism, which  in  many  places 
had  become  a  sect  entirely  detach- 
ed from  the  church,  and  closely 
allied  with  other  popular  classes 
of  separatists.  The  readiness  with 
which  licences  for  preaching  could 
be  obtained  according  to  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  toleration  act, 
had  favoured  the  multiplication  of 
preachers,  of  a  kind  whose  man- 
ners and  language  peculiarly  fitted 
them  for  acquiring  influence  over 
the  inferior  ranks;  and  by  then- 
means  numerous  congregations  bad 
been  formed,  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  frequenters  of  pa- 
rish churches.  How  far  the  mea- 
sure now  to  be  mentioned  was 
the  result  of  any  clerical  consul- 
tation is  not  known,  but  it  is  af- 
firmed that  the  noble  mover  was 
warmly  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his  design,  by  letters  from  persons 
of  eminence  in  the  church. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  a  nobleman 
once  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
councils,  on  May  the  9th,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  and 
explaining  the  acts  of  William  and 
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Marv,  and  of  the  17th  of  Geo.  III., 
at  fax  as  they  applied  to  protestant 
dissenting  ministers.  These  acts, 
he  said,  within  the  last  30  or  40 
years  had  received  a  nore!  inter- 
pretation. At  most  of  the  quarter 
sessions  where  the  oaths  were 
taken,  and  the  declarations  made, 
requisite  for  enabling  a  person  to 
officiate  in  a  chapel  or  meeting- 
house, it  was  now  understood  that 
any  person,  however  ignorant  or 
profligate,  was  at  liberty  to  pot  in 
his  claim  to  do  those  acts  before 
the  justices,  and  to  demand  a  cer- 
tificate which  authorised  him  to 
preach,  and  exempted  him  from 
the  militia,  and  from  many  civil 
burthens  to  which  his  fellow-sub- 
jects were  liable.  In  some  coun- 
ties, however,  the  magistrates  ad. 
mitted  no  person  to  qualify,  unless 
he  shewed  that  he  was  in  holy 
orders,  or  pretended  holy  orders, 
and  the  preacher  or  teacher  of 
a  congregation.  This  he  con- 
ceived was  according  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  toleration  act ;  and 
it  was  m  this  way  that  the  bill  he 
intended  to  introduce  would  ex- 
plain that  act.  He  should  propose, 
that  in  order  to  entitle  any  person 
to  a  qualification  as  a  preacher,  he 
should  have  the  recommendation 
of  at  least  six  reputable  household- 
ers of  the  congregation  to  which 
lie  belonged,  and  that  he  should 
actually  nave  a  congregation  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  his  instructions. 
With  regard  to  preachers  who  were 
not  stationary,  but  itinerant,  he 
would  propose  that  they  should 
be  required  to  bring  a  testimonial 
from  six  householders,  stating  them 
to  be  of  sober  life  and  character,  to- 
gether with  the  belief  of  such  at- 
testors that  they  were  qualified  to 
perform  the  function  of  preachers. 


His  lord*hip  then  proceeded  td 
shew  the  great  annual  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  dissenting: 
preachers  of  late  years,  which  cir- 
cumstance he  partly  imputed  to 
the  increase  of  population,  and  of 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  partly  to  the  pluralities  and 
non-residence  of  the  clerg-v.  and 
the  deficiency  of  churches  inmanv 
parts,  which  he  thought  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment. At  present,  be  said,  we  were 
unfortunately  in  danger  of  having 
an  established  church,  and  a  sec- 
tarian people. 

Lord  Holland  rose  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  bill,  to  declare  his 
total  dissent  from  its  principles. 
One  fundamental  error,  be  said, 
ran  through  the  speech  of  bis  no- 
ble friend,  namely,  that  the  right 
of  any  man  to  teach  and  preach 
w  as  derived  only  from  the  permis- 
sion of  the  government  under 
which  he  lived.  For  his  part,  he 
held  it  to  be  the  unalienable  rio-ht 
of  every  man  who  thought  himself 
able  to  instruct  others,  to  do  so, 
provided  bis  doctrines  were  not 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  so- 
He  thought  it  highly  im- 
t  to  meddle  with  the  act  of 
toleration,  and  that  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  an  abuse  of  the  exemp- 
tion granted  to  dissenting  minis- 
ters were  not  of  magnitude  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  interference  of 
this  house. 

Lord  Stanhope  made  some  ob- 
servations to  the  same  purpose ; 
after  which  the  bill  was  read  the 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

When  the  nature  and  provisions 
of  this  proposed  bill  were  made 
publicly  known,  an  alarm  was  ex- 
cited among  all  those  upon  whom 
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H  was  calculated  to  operate,  which  mit  the  broad  principle  that  had 
produced  a  more  general  and  zea-  been  advanced  on  this  head.  Iq 
lous  association  between  the  so-  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  wish 
vera!  classes  of  separatists  for  op-  that  it  should  be  read  a  second 
posing  it,  than  had  perhaps  ever  time,  in  order  that  it  might  go  to 
been  witnessed  on  a  similar  occa-  a  committee,  and  receive  the  ne- 
sion.  As  they  could  not  conceive  cessary  amendments;  and  be  made 
it  to  be  the  real  object  of  the  a  motion  to  that  effect, 
noble  mover  to  add  more  respect-  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ability  to  the  dissenting  ministry,  then  rose,  and  declared  his  full 
they  regarded  the  measure  as  in-  conviction  of  the  right  of  separa- 
tended,  in  effect,  to  contract  the  tists  from  the  national  church  to 
limitsoftoleration,  and  subject  the  profess  their  own  systems  of  reli- 
licensing  of  preachers  to  the  con-  gious  opinion.  The  bill  in  qucs- 
trolof  magistrates;  and  although  tion  he  considered  as  having  two 
those  sects  which  might  be  reck-  objects  in  view ;  that  of  producing 
oned  inferior  in  rank  of  life  and  uniformity  in  construing  the  act  of 
education,  would  be  chiefly  af-  toleration,  and  that  of  rendering 
fected  by  the  restrictions  pro-  dissenting  ministers  more  respect- 
posed,  yet  the  others  const-  able  by  excluding  unfit  persons 
dered  it  as  a  matter  of  common  from  the  office.  These  objects,  he 
interest  to  all  who  dissented  from  said,  seemed  laudable  in  them- 
the  established  church.  When,  selves ;  but  as  the  dissenters  were 
therefore,  on  May  the  21st,  the  the  best  judges  of  their  own  con- 
bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time,  cerns,  and  as  it  appeared  from  the 
such  a  deluge  of  petitions  was  great  number  of  petitions  on  the 
poured  in  against  it,  that  the  table  that  they  were  hostile  to  the 
mover  was  left  alone  in  its  support,  bill,  be  thought  it  would  be  un- 
In  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  he  wise  to  press  the  measure  against 
began  with  complaining  of  the  their  inclination, 
misunderstanding  that  prevailed  Lord  Er&kine,  after  premising 
respecting  the  bill,  and  endeavour-  that  if  the  bill  had  been  postponed 
ed  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  some  weeks,  ten  times  the  num- 
eflect  no  real  change  in  the  tole-  ber  of  petitions  would  have  poured 
ration  laws,  but  merely  to  give  in  against  it,  made  some  observa- 
uniformity  to  the  two  acts  on  tions  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
which  the  system  of  toleration  was  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  If 
founded.  He  then  went  through  a  man  inculcated  sedition  or  blas- 
the  several  provisions  of  the  bill,  phemy  from  the  pulpit,  there  were 
and  replied  to  the  objections  that  existing  laws  to  punish  him, 
had  been  made  against  them.  He  With  respect  to  the  exemptions 
asserted  his  adherence  to  the  prin-  granted  to  ministers,  the  law  was 
ciple  of  the  toleration  laws,  which,  clear.  If  a  man  was  a  teacher  of 
he  said,  never  meant  that  any  religion,  and  had  no  other  avoca- 
person  should  assume  to  himself  tion,  he  was  the  pastor  of  a  flock, 
the  privilege  of  a  preacher  or  from  which  it  was  the  meaning 
teacher  without  some  testimonials  of  the  toleration  act  that  be 
to  his  qualification  for  such  an  im-  should  not  be  abstracted  to  serve 
portaot  office ;  and  could  not  ad-  in  civil  or  military  offices ;  but 
Vol.  LIII.  [E] 
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if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  could 
claim  no  such  exemption.  He 
then  moved  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  on  this  day  six 
months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  believed 
the  bill  to  be  well  intended,  and 
capable  of  doing  good,  but  thought 
it  not  advisable  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances to  press  it  on  the 
house. 

Lord  Holland,  in  a  speech  of 
some  length,  began  with  observing 
that  the  assertion  which  had  been 
made,  that  the  majority  of  the 
petitioners  probably  did  not  un- 
derstand the  measure  against 
which  they  petitioned,  was  sin- 

fularly  offensive  and  unbecoming, 
le  then  proceeded  to  maintain 
the  broad  principle  of  religious 
toleration  which  he  had  before 
advanced;  and  he  made  various 
remarks  upon  the  reasons  alleged 
in  favour  o'f  the  bill,  and  upon  the 
oppressive  nature  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

After  some  other  lords  had 
spoken  in  reprobation  of  the  bill, 
and  not  one  in  its  support.  Lord 
Sidmouth  made  a  brief  reply;  and 
the  question  being  then  put  on 
the  motion  for  deferring  the  se- 
cond reading,  it  passed  without  a 
division. 

Thus  terminated,  at  least  for 
the  present,  this  business,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  been, 
the  great  surprise  manifested  by 
the  mover  at  the  violent  opposi- 
tion he  encountered  from  the  body 
of  dissenters.  Yet  it  required  no 
uncommon  share  of  sagacity  to 
foresee,  that  tampering  with  an 
act  considered  by  the  dissenters 
as  their  grand  palladium,  could 


not  fail  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
alarm,  however  slight  were  the 
alterations  proposed  ;  and  as  his 
lordship  must  necessarily  have 
been  conscious  to  a  design  of 
rendering  at  least  more  difficult 
the  assumption  of  the  ministerial 
office  by  the  separatists,  and 
eventually  subjecting  it  in  some 
measure  to  the  approbation  of  die 
magistracy,  he  must  have  been 
extremely  uninformed  of  the  sen- 
timents 6f  dissenters  upon  that 
point,  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  regard  such  an  interference 
as  subversive  of  their  religious 
rights.  Though  they  would  admit 
the  right  of  government  to  iden- 
tify in  any  manner  it  chose,  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  to  grant 
civil  privileges  and  immunities, 
they  could  not,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  acquiesce  in  a 
similar  inquest  with  respect  to 
the  persons  invited  to  ascend 
their  pulpits.   Another  effect  of 
this  measure,  which  his  lordship 
certainly  did  not  contemplate, 
was  that  of  shewing  them  how, 
notwithstanding  their  great  diver- 
sities of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
they  may  be  brought  to  unite 
upon  one  common  object;  and 
also  the  strength  they  possess 
when  thus  acting  in  union ;  a 
species  of  knowledge  which,  if 
they  were  already  formidable  to 
the  established  church,  must  tend 
to  render  them  much  more  to. 
We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
believe  that  no  dangers  really 
threaten  the  church  from  that 
quarter,  which  the  clergy  them- 
selves may  not  obviate,  by  a  re- 
gular discharge  of  their  duties  in 
the  spirit  of  mildness  and  mo- 
deration. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Interchange  of  Militia  befyoeen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.— Petition 
to  Parliament  from  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  Debates  thereon  in  both 
Houses. 

A MEASURE  of  considerable  Stanley,  Mr.  Eliott,  and  some 
importance  to  the  internal  other  members ;  whilst  it  was  sup- 
state  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ported  as  a  measure  useful  to  cora- 
especiall y  the  latter  country,  was  plete  the  union  between  the  differ- 
the  interchange  of  the  militia  of  ent  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
each  island  ;  for  the  effecting  of  ought  now  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
which,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  posing  one  and  the  same  country, 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  Mr.  Whitbread  asked  if  any  clause 
17th,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Ryder.  At  were  intended  for  allowing  the 
the  first  reading  it  was  opposed  by  Irish  Catholic  the  full  liberty  of  his 
Lord  Temple,  on  the  ground  that  religious  worship  when  in  this 
it  gave  to  bis  Majesty  a  power  country ;  and  was  answered,  that 
which  he  did  not  before  possess  no  difference  was  to  be  made  in 
over  the  militia ;  that  it  would  his  situation  in  consequence  of  the 
render  the  men  independent  of  present  bill.  It  was  then  read  a 
their  officers,  and  destroy  the  dis-  second  time, 
cipline  of  that  body ;  and  that  it  On  the  27th,  when  a  motion 
would  .cause  many  gentlemen  to  was  made  that  the  House  should 
resign  their  commissions.  Also,  go  into  a  committee  upon  the 
that  it  would  increase  the  price  of  bill,  some  of  the  Irish  members 
substitutes,  and  impose  a  heavier  proposed  a  postponement  of  it  till 
burthen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Catholics  should  have  an 
the  wives  and  children  of  militia-  opportunity  of  communicating 
men.  with  their  representatives  on  the 
Colonel  Bastard  concurred  in  subject,  and  an  amendment  to  that 
disapproving  the  bill,  which  he  purpose  was  moved,  but  nega- 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  to  tived.  The  bill  being  then  com- 
the  militia;  and  he  affirmed  that  mi t ted,  Mr.  Ryder  proposed  a 
for  bis  part  he  would  not  vol un-  clause  to  confer  on  the  Irish  Ca- 
teer  on  the  occasion,  yet  wpuld  tholics  serving  in  England  all  the 
.hold  bis  situation  till  the  resent-  civil,  military,  and  religious  ex- 
men  t  of  the  crown  should  be  ma-  emotion  which  they  possessed  in 
Rested  against.him  on  that  ac-  JreUd. 

count.  On  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 

On  the  motion  to  read  the  bill  Mr.  Parnell  moved  that  a  clause 

a  second  time,  May  23d,  similar  should  be  introduced  establishing 
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attend  his  proper  place  of  worship 
on  coming  into  England ;  but  it 
was  rejected  on  a  division. 

When  the  bill,  on  June  17th, 
was  brought  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Stan- 
hope moved  the  insertion  of  the 
words  which  he  bad  proposed  for 
introduction  into  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
importing  that  no  officer  should 
have  power  to  compel  any  soldier 
not  of  the  church  of  England  to 
attend  its  service,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  right  of  attending 
on  the  worship  to  which  he  was 
attached;  and  though  he  was 
warmly  supported  by  some  other 
lords,  who  argued  that  such  a 
^matter  should  not  be  left  to  dis- 
cretion, it  was  negatived.  The 
Earl  of  Radnor  then  proposed  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  inter- 
change should  be  limited  to  the 
cases  of  invasion  and  rebellion ; 
which  was  also  negatived,  and  the 
bill  finally  passed  without  further 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  inter- 
change, which  has  since  been  ex- 
tensively carried  into  effect,  is 
obvious,  though,  probably  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  it  was  not 
touched  upon  in  the  debates.  By 
its  means  a  military  force  will  be 
quartered  in  Ireland,  not  influ- 
enced  .by  the  local  interests  or 
prejudices  of  that  country,  which 
will  be  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disturbances  that 
may  arise  from  the  disappointed 

'  hopes  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
respecting  their  civil  or  religious 

'privileges.  The  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure will  not  be  questioned,  provid- 
etlthat  of  subjecting  them  to  such 
disappointments  be  established. 

The  Irish  Catholics  having 
agreed  upon  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  the  same  was 


presented  by  Mr.  G  rattan  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  20th. 
Ontbe31st,  that  gentleman  moved 
that  the  petition  above  mentioned, 
and  also  the  votes  of  the  House 
conveying  their  thanks  to  the 
armies  under  Lord  Wellington 
and  General  Graham,  should  be 
read.  This  having  been  done,  he 
rose,  and  said  that  he  had  desired 
that  the  petition  and  the  votes 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  the 
House  should  be  reminded  of  the 
grievances  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  redress,  and  that  the 
petitioners  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
House  in  favour  of  their  allegi* 
ance.     He  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  itself 
which    encouraged  disaffection, 
but  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Catholics  had  been  treated  by  the 
government  was  the  cause  of  their 
discontents.    If,  said  he,  the  go- 
vernment should  keep  any  class 
of  its  subjects  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fect privilege,  it  must  occasionally 
find  that  class  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fect allegiance.   In  order  to  take 
away  all  subjects  of  grievance, 
they  should  take  away  the  penal 
laws  which  formed  the  dictum  of 
discontent,  and  the  repeal  of 
which  would  ensure  the  allegiance 
of  the  subject,  and  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people.  After 
dwelling  some  time  upon  these 
ideas,  he  proceeded  to  make  some 
observations  upon  the  principle 
adopted  by  government,  that  of 
disqualification,  and  he  contended 
that,  when  applied  to  a  population 
like  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  it 
was  wholly  and  absolutely  inad- 
missible. He  assumed  as  undenia- 
ble maxims,  that  no  government 
has  a  right  to  make  partial  laws, 
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or  arbitrary  laws,  that  is,  without 
reason  ;  that  no  government  has  a 
right  to  establish  an  inquisition 
into  the  thoughts  of  men,  or  to 
punish  a  man  purely  on  account  of 
his  religion.    The*  existing  penal 
laws  did  not  in  fact  impose  any 
religious  creed.    An  atheist  or  a 
deist  might  take  the  oath  or  sub- 
scribe the  declaration ;  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  he  was  not  a  Catholic. 
Did  the  House  then  mean  to  say 
that  an  atheist  was  fitter  to  make 
Jaws  than  a  Catholic? .No—the 
Catholics  had  been  excluded  only 
on  account  of  a  supposed  connec- 
tion with  a  foreign  power;  but 
did  such  a  connection  now  exist? 
The  government  itself  had  made  a 
league  with  two  Catholic  sove- 
reigns, and  this  country  more  than 
any  other  was  now  exerting  itself 
to  support   Catholic  establish- 
ments.   His  inference  from  these 
observations  was,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Catholic  religion  to 
disqualify  a  nation  for  making 
laws,  for  the  proof  of  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  our  ancestors — nothing 
to  create  a  connection  with  our 
enemies,  for  which  he  would  ap- 
peal to  our  allies ;  and  upon  these 
two  propositions  he  would  found 
a  third — that  the  Irish  Catholics 
had  the  same  right  as  any  other 
dissenting  subjects  to  any  privi- 
leges possessed  by  any  other  body 
of  subjects.    With  respect  to  the 
objection,  that    to  repeal  the 
penal  laws  would  he  to  endanger 
the  religious  establishment  in  Ire- 
land, he  said  it  was  a  bad  way  to 
support  the  establishment  by  dis- 
qualification, and  the  law  of  con- 
quest.   The  benefices  of  Ireland 
did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred, 
and  were  four  millions  of  people 
to  be  disqualified  through  consi- 
deration for  them  ?  Not  for  the 
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preservation   of  their  property, 
for  that  was  secured ;  but  for 
bigotry,  for  intolerance,  for  ava- 
rice, for  an  abominable,  illegiti- 
mate and  atrocious  usurpation. 
If  the  question  were,  whether  the, 
church  were  to  be  established  by 
the  ruin  of  the  civil  liberties  of 
Ireland,   they  had   no  right  to 
make  the  attempt.    The  church 
establishment  was  not  meant  for 
the  king,  because  the  people  were 
not  to  be  of  his  religion,  but  he 
of  the  religion  of  the  people: 
it  was  not  lor  the  court,  or  for 
persons  of  fashion,  but  for  the 
people.    On  this  principle  the 
kirk  had  been  established  in  Scot- 
land.   If  they  were  to  attempt 
to  fix  a  church  establishment 
upon  any  other  ground,  it  coulcl 
not  possibly  succeed  :  they  could 
not  call  it  Christianity ;  it  would 
be  a  church  of  ambition,  of  ava- 
rice, of  bigotry,  of  intolerance. 
Many  (said  Mr.  G.J  there  are 
who  imagine  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic is  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  these  demands.    That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  question:  you 
have  no  right  to  ask  them  whether 
they  desire,  but  ask  yourselves 
whether  it  is  justice  to  grant.  If 
you  really  think  them  careless  on 
the  subject,  all  you  can  establish 
by  your  argument  is  this — 14  We, 
by  our  bad  government  have  so 
debilitated  you,  so  broken  your 
hearts  and  debased  your  spirits, 
that  even  liberty  is  become  of 
no  account  with  you.u    Will  this 
be  a  matter  of  boast  to  England  ? 
You  need  not  gloss  over  your 
injustice  by  the  idea  that  what 
you  refuse  is  trifling.    The  Ca- 
tholics   have    wisely  refrained 
from  stating  their  grievances  in 
this  petition ;  but  wTiat  they  are 
excluded  from  is  not  a  bauble. 
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They  are  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
this  house,  from  offices  in  the 
Bank,  from  the  situation  of  sheriff; 
from  the  best  places  at  the  bar, 
from  the  highest  stations  in  the 
army,  from  any  participation  hi 
the  state  :  they  are  deprived  of 
their  civil  liberties,  they  are  galled 
by  tythes,  they  are  oppressed  by 
their  landlords ;  and  what  remedy 
do  you  offer  them  ?  Nothing. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  noticed  the 
objection  drawn  from  the  corona- 
tion oath,  and  argued  that  the 
laws  against  the  Catholics  were  by 
no  means  fundamental,  but  pro- 
visional, and  were  so  declared  by 
the  acts  of  union  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Both  these  declared 
such  penal  laws  not  permanent, 
but  capable  of  repeal  provisional, 
as  circumstances  might  occur.  He 
next  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  security  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  repeal,  by  unit- 
ing the  force  of  the  country 
against  the  dangers  that  now 
threaten  it.  "  I  tell  you  (said 
he),  unless  you  tolerate  each 
other,  you  must  tolerate  a  con- 
queror. I  know  you  are  a  very 
grave,  a  very  wise  people ;  but 
on  this  one  point,  the  very  point 
of  your  vitality,  you  are  stupid, 
stripped  by  bigotry  of  every  sense, 
and  you  must  certainly  at  one 
stroke  be  crushed."  He  then 
made  an  animated  reference  to  the 
late  services  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
soldiers  in  Spain  ;  and  concluded 
a  long  speech  with  moving  that 
the  petition  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

After  Sir  J.  Coxe  Hippesley  and 
General  Matthew  had  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  Dr.  Dui- 
genan  rose,  and  made  a  speech  of 
great  severity  against  the  princi- 
ples and  claims  of  the  Catholic*. 
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He  stated  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome 
taken  by  every  Catholic  bishop  and 
priest,  and  affirmed  that  intole- 
rance was  an  essential  part  of  their 
religion.  He  ridiculed  the  exag- 
gerated terms  in  which  their  num- 
bers were  represented,  and  assert- 
ed that,  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland  did  not  exceed  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  of  which  one 
million  and  a  half  were  not  Catho- 
lics; and  he  disparaged  their  con- 
sequence with  respect  to  landed 
and  personal  property.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  still  a  doctrine 
of  their  belief  that  oaths  taken  to 
heretics  were  absolutely  null  and 
void.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  origin  of  the  present  petition  ; 
and  concluded  with  reading  lone 
extracts  from  the  pamphlets  and 
speeches  of  the  Catholics,  in  order 
to  show  that  they  were  hostile  to> 
the  established  government  of  this 
country. 

Lord  Jocelyn  declared  himself 
unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  imputed  the  principal  griev- 
ances of  the  poor  in  Ireland  to  the 
non-re3idence  of  landlords. 

Mr.  Banks  apprehended  that 
the  Catholics  would  still  be  going 
on  with  demands,  and  thought 
that  the  present  petition  was 
urged  on  by  ambitious  men, 
rather  than  by  the  voice  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Ponsonbysaidhe  was  called 
up,  though  reluctantly,  by  the 
remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  He 
maintained  that  there  was  in  the 
restrictions  themselves,  without 
other  motives,  cause  enough  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  that  even  the  pea- 
santry must  feel  the  degradation  . 
under  which  those  of  their  commu- 
nion laboured.   He  argued  upon 
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the  absurdity  of  the  fears  that  the 
repeal  would  tend  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  established  church  j 
and  said  the  future  times  must  be 
astonished  at  the  infatuation 
which  permitted  a  question  of  this 
sort  to  be  matter  of  debate  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer treated  the  claim  to  political 
power  as  a  palpable  absurdity, 
especially  as  coming  from  the 
men  who  perpetually  spoke  of  all 
power  as  only  a  trust  for  the 
ople.  If  there  was  an  appre- 
nsion  that  any  body  of  men 
would  use  their  power  improperly, 
.  it  ought  not  to  be  put  into  their 
bands.  He  said  that  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  language  in  speaking  of 
tythes  as  an  oppression,  showed 
the  spirit  of  the  motion  and  of 
the  Catholics.  Would  not  this 
be  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of 
tythes,  and  of  the  establishment? 
He  loved  Christian  toleration, 
not  the  toleration  of  philosophy ; 
and  thought,  that  the  more  great 
sects  were  brought  to  an  equality 
of  honours,  the  nearer  they  were 
to  a  struggle.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion was  now  more  agreeable  to 
the  nation,  because  the  public 
voice  was  less  loud  against  it  than 
formerly.  The  feeling  would  be 
roused  again  the  moment  that  the 
danger  seemed  probable. 

Mr.  Whi thread  reprobated  the 
speech  of  the  minister  as  one  of 
the  most  inflammatory  things  he 
had  ever  head ;  and  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  the  house  respect- 
ing the  principles  of  toleration, 
and  the  public  merits  of  the  Irish, 
He  said,  in  conclusion,  thai  he 
hoped  the  trumpet  sounded  by  the 
•r%ht  honourable  gentleman  that 
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night  would  not  be  attended  to  by 
the  people,  and  that  no  other  in- 
fernal cry  could  be  raised  in  this 
country  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  call  for  the  question  at 
length  becoming  very  general,  Mr. 
G rattan  rose  again  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer* After  having  replied 
to  him  in  a  strain  of  animated 
asperity,  he  concluded,  "  I  have 
thought  proper  to  say  thus  much, 
because  l  see  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  has  assumed  a 
higher  tone  in  bigotry  than  he 
has  even  done  in  politics ;  and  I 
must  further  tell  this  intolerant 
minister,  that  it  is  not  in  the  de- 
clamatory tone  of  any  earthly 
power  to  defraud  my  country  of 
her  civil  rights,  or  prevent  her 
from  obtaining  her  religious  li- 
berty." 

On  the  division,  there  were  for 
the  motion  8S,  against  it  146. 

On  June  18th,  the  Catholic  pe- 
tition was  introduced  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more.  In  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, his  lordship  chiefly  dwelt 
upon  the  folly  and  injustice  of  im- 
puting to  the  Catholics,  who  com- 
posed the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  principles  sub- 
versive of  all  civil  society ;  on  the 
different  state  of  things  relative  to 
the  succession  to  the  crown  since 
the  penal  laws  were  imposed ,  and 
on  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  He  concluded  with 
moving  that  the  petition  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Lord  Longford  opposed  the  mo- 
tion on  the  ground  of  its  inexpe- 
diency at  a  period  when  the  con- 
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nitution  was  incomplete  through 
the  incompetency  of  one  of  its 
branches. 

Lord  Redesdale  was  persuaded 
that  the  majority  of  the  Catholics 
were  not  anxious  that  the  question 
should  be  agitated,  because  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  purpose 
could  never  be  accomplished.  He 
denied  that  any  pledge  had  been 
or  could  be  given  to  the  Catholics 
at  the  time  of  the  union;  and 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
affirmed  that  in  a  conversation 
with  himself  he  had  said  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  devise  any 
plan  for  effectually  securing  the 
Protestant  if  the  Catholic  claims 
were  granted.  It  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  constitution  as  es- 
tablished at  the  revolution,  that 
the  King  should  be  a  Protestant, 
and  it  must  consequently  be  essen- 
tial that  the  ministers  and  officers 
employed  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  government  should  not  be  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
could  not  content  himself  with 
giving  a  silent  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  He  would  contend, 
in  answer  to  the  supposed  danger 
to  the  constitution  from  the  relief 
sought,  that  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  formed  no  part  of  the 
British  constitution.  In  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  their  lordships  were  only 
to  look  at  the  principles  they  pro* 
fessed  and  the  conduct  they  pur* 
sued,  and  it  was  unfair  to  go  back 
to  the  doctrines  of  councils  now 
exploded.  Not  a  single  instance 
had  been  produced  in  which  the 
interference  of  the  pope  had  pro- 
duced any  effect  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  any  country 
}n  Europe.  The  Catholics  h»a 


proved  their  loyalty  by  their  glo- 
rious actions  in  the  Peninsula ; 
but  if  there  was  any«apprehension 
of  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
power,  that  might  be  provided 
against  when  their  lordships  went 
into  a  committee.  He  considered 
granting  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics as  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  the  union. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  .of 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to 
gratify  the  just  expectations  of 
the  Irish  Catholics.  Various  ex- 
amples showed  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  employment  of 
talents  in  the  public  service,  with- 
out regard  to  difference  in  reli- 
gion. It  was  with  regret  that  he 
differed  from  his  brethren  on  the 
bench,  and  other  wise  good 
men,  on  this  subject,  but  his  ar- 
guments were  derived  from  au- 
thorities to  whom  all  parties  were 
accustomed  to  look  with  respect 
—from  Locke,  Hoadley,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Wake.  And  when  he 
quoted  the  opinions  of  such  men 
as  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Wind- 
ham, he  felt  that  he  referred  to 
an  authority  greater  than  that  of 
the  two  universities,  or  of  all  the 
divines  in  the  country.  No  one 
was  more  ready  than  himself  to 
prove  his  attachment  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  purest  form  of  Christian 
worship  established  upon  earth; 
but  he  must  decline  giving  such 
a  proof  of  his  sincerity  as  to  de- 
clare the  Catholics  idolaters,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
thought  that  the  policy  of  foreign 
countries  relative  to  different  reli- 
gions was  no  ground  for  our  con- 
duct; and  he  mentioned,  with  dis- 
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approbation,  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  catholics  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that 
of  all  the  applications  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  present  was  the  most  un- 
seasonable in  time  and  circum- 
stances; yet  he  was  convinced 
that  the  question  must  finally  be 
carried,  and  that,  at  no  distant 
period.  He  wished  that  the  Irish 
catholics  had  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  their  brethren  in  England, 
and  forborne  to  press  their  peti- 
tion at  this  time. 

Earl  Spencer  rose  chiefly  to  ad- 
vert to  an  assertion  made  by  Lord 
Redesdale  in  speaking  on  this 
question — that  there  were  other 
grounds  for  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation 
in  1801,  than  his  not  being  able 
to  carry  into  effect  his  intentions 
respecting  the  Catholics.  He  said 
that  this  was  the  reason  given 
publicly,  and  what  had  operated 
on  himself,  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  other.  He  admitted 
that  no  positive  and  distinct  pledge 
had  been  given  to  the  catholics, 
but  he  knew  that  the  measure  of 
an  union  was  undertaken  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  plan. 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  explana- 
tion, affirmed  that  Mr.  Pitt  in 
conversation  on  this  subject,  ad- 
mitted the  difficulties  to  be  so 
numerous,  that  he  did  not  see 
how  to  provide  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  object. 

Lord  Grenville  felt  himself 
called  upon  as  one  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  appealed  to  all 
who  were  connected  with  or  at- 
tached to  him,  and  even  to  those 
who  differed  with  him  in  political 
sentiments,  whether  he  had  left 
that  character  behind  him  which 
could  give  credit  to  an  imputa- 
tion that  in  those  awful  moments 
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of  our  public  affairs  he  had  de- 
serted his  duty  to  his  king,  his 
country,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world,  on  motives  different  from 
those  which  he  had  publicly 
avowed  ?  For  his  part,  he  could 
not  entertain  the  least  suspicion 
that  the  grounds  of  his  retirement 
were  any  other  than  those  agreed 
on  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  himself  to  be 
stated  to  parliament  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  and  he  lamented  that  a 
great  opportunity  was  then  lost, 
which  would  never  recur  with 
equal  advantage,  through  the 
misguided  councils,  and  by  the 
wicked  misconceptions,  imposed 
on  the  mind  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
he  had  always  entertained  so  sin- 
cere and  rooted  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  he  could  not  suffer 
the  motion  to  be  discussed  with- 
out  declaring   his  sentiments, 
though  he  might  be  called  a 
bigot  for  them.    With  respect  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  averred  upon  his 
honour,  that  in  many  conversa- 
tions with  him,  he  could  never 
learn  what  securities  or  safeguards 
he  had  to  propose  for  the  pro- 
testant  establishment  in  case  of 
granting  the  catholic  claims.  He 
had  never  heard  of  any  but  the 
veto,  in  which  the  Catholics  re- 
fused to  concur.    The  revolution 
was  founded  on  a  belief  that  cer- 
tain tenets  existed  which  pre- 
cluded persons  holding  them  from 
power;  and  the  existence  of  these 
tenets  was  now  denied.    We  had 
therefore  been  guarding  the  con- 
stitution by  various  laws,  which 
we  were  now  told  meant  nothing. 
Was  he  too  rash  in  standing  on 
the  principles  which  united  and 
knitted  together   a  protestant 
state  and  constitution,  and  a  protes- 
tant  church  establishment,  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  handing  them 
down  together  to  the  remotest 
posterity  ?  To  any  charge  of  bi- 
gotry he  should  only  answer,  give 
me  your  distinct  propositions, 
explain  to  me  your  safeguards 
and  securities,  and  I  will  seri- 
ously examine  them  on  their 
own  grounds;  but  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  go  into  a  committee 
on  any  general  statement  of  a 
petition* 

Lord  Holland  spoke  with  much 
force  in  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Chancel- 
lor. He  contended  that  in  cases 
like  the  present,  the  onus  pro- 
band* lay  not  upon  those  who 
claimed,  but  upon  those  who 
refused,  the  rights  questioned. 
Though  it  might  be  often  unsafe 
to  discuss  abstract  rights,  yet  no 
one  could  properly  understand 
questions  of  this  nature  whose 
mind  was  not  imbued  with  the 
grounds  on  which  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  rest.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  calumniated  the 
Revolution  by  the  way  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
nothing  further  in  view  than  pro- 
viding that  the  King  should  be 
a  protestant.  It  embraced  much 
higher  interests ;  it  was  a  great 
question  between  the  power  of 
the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  proposal  for  making 
the  test  act  a  fundamental  law 
was  rejected  both  then,  and  at  the 
union  with  Scotland;  and  it  was 
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in  vain  to  say  that  such  laws  were 
inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
England,  since  they  did  not  sub- 
sist from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Reformation,  nor  from  that  period 
till  Charles  II.  As  to  the  matter 
of  the  supremacy,  was  not  Scot- 
land a  part  of  the  kingdom  ?  yet 
the  Scotch  church  totally  rejected 
such  a  doctrine.  If,  in  the.  de- 
crees of  councils  and  other  Romish 
documents,  there  were  uncancel- 
led doctrines  which  were  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  there  were  doc- 
trines in  the  homilies  of  the  church 
of  England  decidedly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  of  unfit- 
ness of  the  present  time  for  bring- 
ing on  such  a  subject,  he  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  of  all  pe- 
riods it  was  the  fittest,  as  the  con- 
cession would  come  with  the  best 
grace  now  that  the  successes  in 
Portugal  had  removed  all  imme- 
diate danger  of  an  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, so  that  any  favour  shown  to 
the  Catholics  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  fear. 

After  some  other  lords  had 
spoken  on  each  side,  and  the  no- 
ble mover  had  made  a  brief  con- 
cluding speech,  the  House  di- 
vided ;  when  there  appeared, 
Contents  36  Not-corttents  74 
Proxies  26   Proxies  47 

62  121 
Majority  against  the  motion,  59. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Finance.— The  Budget. — Cotton-Wool  Duty  opposed,  and  given  up. 

Vote  of  Credit,  and  Debate. 

ON  May  20th,  the  House  of  before  he  should  bring  under  the 

Commons  having  resolved  consideration  of  the  committee 

itself  into  a  committee  of  Ways  the  terms  upon  which  the  loan  had 

and  Means,  the  Chancellor  of  the  been  obtained,  he  felt  it  necessary, 

Exchequer  opened  the  budget  for  according  to  the  ordinary  practice 

the  year.    He  said,  that  having  upon  such  occasions,  to  state 

entered  into  a  contract  that  morn-  clearly  and  distinctly  the  various 

ing  for  a  loan  for  the  service  of  suras  which  had  already  been  voted 

the  present  year,  it  became  his  in  the  shape  of  supply,  and  the 

duty  to  submit  for  the  approba-  various  ways  and  means  by  which, 

tion  of  the  committee  the  terms  according  to  his  judgment,  the 

upon  which  he  had  negociated  it,  charges  for  such  supplies  ought 

and  which  he  trusted  would  ap-  to  be  met  and  provided  for.  He 

pear  to  the  committee  highly  ad-  should  begin,  therefore,  by  stating 

vantageous  for  the  public.    But  the  supply  voted— 

For  the  navy,  exclusive  of  ordnance    -  £.20,276,144 
For  the  army,  including  barracks  and  com- 
missariat  £.  14,209,421 

Ditto  Ireland,   3,233,421 

Extraordinaries,  England       ...  3,200,000 

 ,  Ireland         ...  200,000 

Unprovided  extraordinaries  last  year   -       -  627,098 

Making  a  total  for  the  army     -      -    21,269,1)40 

Ordnance       -    5,012,378 

Miscellaneous  already  voted,  and  to  be  voted,  including 

Irish  permanent  grants        .....  2,050,000 

Vote  of  credit   3,000,000 

Ditto  for  Ireland  -  200,000 

Sicilian  subsidy      -------  400,000 

Portugal        -   2,100,000 

Total  joint  charge        -         -         -  £.54,303,453 

But  before  he  should  proceed  far-  lian  subsidy,  and  to  throw  himself 
ther  with  the  enumeration  of  the  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  corn- 
Items  of  supply,  he  felt  it  neces-  mittee  for  an  inadvertent  omission 
sary  to  make  one  or  two  observa-  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  re- 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sici-  specting  that  vote.    The  com- 
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mittee  would  recollect,  that  when 
he  proposed  the  vote  in  the  last 
session  for  the  Sicilian  subsidy, 
he  founded  his  application  not 
alone  upon  a  treaty  then  subsist- 
ing, but  upon  one  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  progress,  which  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  received  in  this 
country,  he  pledged  himself 
should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
That  treaty  had  been  received 
during  the  recess;  and  when  he 
proposed  the  vote  on  a  former 
day  for  the  Sicilian  subsidy,  he 
thought  that  the  treaty  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table.  It  was  not 
till  within  a  few  days  that  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  as  he 
should  be  able  within  two  or  three 
days  to  lay  it  before  the  House, 
he  trusted  he  should  be  parooned 
for  the  unintentional  omission  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

The  joint  charge  forthe  supplies 
which  he  had  already  enumerated 
was,  as  the  committee  would  re- 
collect, 54,374,485/.  The  se- 
parate charge  for  Great  Britain 
was  for  loyalty  loan,  1797, 
113,4167.;  interest  of  exchequer 
bills,  1,600,000/.;  total  separate 
charge,  1,713,416/.: — making  in 
all  a  total  charge  of  56,021,869/. 
If  from  this  be  deducted  the  sum 
of  6,569,000/.  there  will  remain 
to  be  provided  for  the  service  of 
Great  Britain  49,452,869/. 

He  came  now  to  state  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  these  various  items  of 
supply.  The  first  article  he  should 
mention  was  the  amounf  of  the 
annual  taxes,  which  he  took  at  the 
usual  sum,  3,000,000/. ;  surplus  of 
the  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund  last  year  over  its  estimated 
produce,  1.363,780/.;  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  estimated  at  5,000,000/. 
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Before  he  should  go  into  expla- 
nations, he  conceived  it  would  be 
desirable  for  him  to  state  all  the 
items,  after  which  he  should  take 
occasion  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
consideration  of  any  articles  which 
might  seem  to  require  explana- 
tion. The  war  taxes  he  should 
take  at  20,000,000/.  ;  lottery, 
300,000/. ;  exchequer  bills,  part  of 
the  seven  millions  which  had  been 
funded  this  session,  4,000,000/. ; 
the  remaining  three  millions  not 
being  to  be  re-issued,  but  to  be 
set  against  the  vote  of  credit  of 
last  year :  the  vote  of  credit  for 
the  present  year,  3,000,000/.; 
loan  in  the  5  per  cent  stock, 
4,981,300/.;  in  the  3  and  4  per 
cents  7,500,000/. ;  making  toge- 
ther, 12,481,300/.;  naval  stores, 
420,364/. ;  making  a  total  of  ways 
and  means  of 49,555,379/. ;  giving 
an  excess  of  102,000/.  above  the 
supplies  of  the  year. 

He  should  now,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee,  proceed 
to  state  the  ground  upon  which 
he  was  led  to  estimate  the  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
present  year  at  five  millions. 
The  produce  of  the  consolidated 
customs  he  bad,  upon  an  average 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  esti- 
mated at  4,485,538/.,  but  they 
had  actually  produced  4,987,391/. 
being  an  excess  of  the  produce 
above  the  estimate  of  more  than 
500,000/.  Taking  the  two  last 
years  average  as  the  basis  of  his 
estimate  for  the  present  year,  he 
felt  himself  warranted  in  taking 
the  produce  of  the  consolidated 
customs  at  5,000,000/.  The  con- 
solidated excise  upon  the  average 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  he  had 
last  year  estimated  at  16,880,625/.; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
produced  17,399,312/.;  upon  the 
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average,  then,  of  the  last  two  nue  to  be  equally  productive  m 
years,  he  felt  justified  in  taking  any  subsequent  year.  The  esti- 
the  excise  for  the  present  year  at  mate  which  he  proposed  last  year 
17,167,000/.  In  each  of  these  two  was,  5,193,000/.,  but  the  actual 
items  of  the  consolidated  fund  re-  produce  of  the  duties  amounted 
venue  he  estimated,  according  to  to  5,302,000/.,  and  with  such  a 
the  scale  supplied  by  their  pro-  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  his 
gressive  improvement,  an  in-  former  estimate,  and  the  steady 
crease  of  full  200,000/.  The  as-  productiveness  of  the  stamp-du- 
sessed  taxes  had  produced  last  ties,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
year  5,781,831/.,  and  it  could  not  thought  too  sanguine  in  cal cu- 
be thought,  therefore,  too  much  lating  the  produce  for  this  year 
to  estimate  their  produce  in  the  at  5,300,000/. 
present  year  at  5,800,000/.  The  The  revenue  of  the  post-office 
produce  of  the  stamp  duties  he  he  had ,  estimated  last  year  at 
estimated  at  5,300,000/.,  though  1,276,000/.;  this  year  he  pro- 
it  had  actually  in  the  last  year  posed  to  estimate  its  produce  at 
amounted  to  5^302.000/.  And  in  1 ,280,000/.  But  in  passing  he 
this  place  he  trusted  he  should  be  could  not  omit  to  notice  the  gra- 
allowed  by  the  committee  to  ad-  dual  and  progressive  improvement 
vert  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue.  In 
which  took  place  last  year,  when  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
he  had  submitted  to  the  house  1809,  the  post-office  revenue 
his  view  of  the  probable  produce  produced  1,083,000/.;  in  1810, 
of  these  duties.  It  would  be  re-  1, 194,000/.,  and  in  the  year  end- 
collected,  that  in  consequence  of  ing  the  5th  of  April,  1811, 
the  very  abundant  increase  which  1,276,000/.  Thus  it  appeared 
had  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  that  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
these  duties,  particularly  from  had  within  the  last  three  years 
some  additions  and  regulations  been  improved  to  the  extent  upon 
which  he  had  himself  suggested  an  average  of  90,000/.  a  year ; 
in  a  former  session,  he  was  ena-  and  that  without  any  addition  of 
bled  to  defray  the  whole  charge  duties,  but  by  the  natural  growth 
for  the  loan  of  the  year  without  of  the  revenue,  in  consequence  of 
having  recourse  to  any  new  taxes,  the  augmented  and  increasing 
out  of  the  excess  of  these  duties,  business  of  the  nation.  This  in- 
without  any  reduction  of  their  crease  was  the  more  satisfactory, 
ordinary  amount.  At  the  time  because  if  it  should  be  the  plea- 
he  had  submitted  a  proposition  sure  of  the  house  to  grant  any  re- 
for  that  purpose,  and  submitted  lief  to  the  persons  in  whose  behalf 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  pro-  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Binning, 
duce  of  these  duties,  after  de-  we  suppose)  had  presented  peti- 
fraying  the  charge  of  the  loan,  tions  with  respect  to  tolls  on  mail 
he  had  been  accused  of  being  too  coaches  in  Scotland,  that  relief 
sanguine,  and  told  that  the  in-  might  be  conveniently  afforded 
crease  in  the  preceding  year  was  out  of  this  growing  produce  of 
an  extraordinary  excess,and  would  the  post-office  duty.  The  duty 
not  warrant  any  rational  exjpecta-  on  hawkers  and  hackney-coaches, 
tion  thak  the  duties  would  conti-  together  with  all  the  other  items 
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of  the  income  of  the  consolidated  duce  of  the  war  dutiei,  of  cue- 
fund,  he  estimated  at  the  same  toms  and  excise,  for  the  last 
amount  as  last  year ;  so  that  the  three  years,  was  9,296,805/. ;  it 
whole  estimate  of  the  produce  of  amounted  in  the  last  year  to 
that  fond  would  amount  in  the  9,727,213/.  He  should  take  the 
present  year  to  86,317)000/. ;  to  average  of  three  years  as  the 
which  was  to  fre  added  the  sum  estimate ;  to  which  was  to  be 
of  2,246,000/.  transferred  to  the  added  400,000/.  due  from  the 
consolidated  fund  from  the  war  East-India  Company,  on  account 
taxes,  which  would  make  the  total  of  these  duties,  and  the  whole 
receipt  38,563,000/.  The  charges  estimate  would  then  be9,696,805/. 
upon  this  fund  he  estimated  the  The  produce  of  the  property 
same  as  last  year,  3,291,300/.,  duty  on  the  5th  of  April,  1811, 
which,  deducted  from  the  total  was  1 1,800,000/.  being  400,000/. 
receipt  of  38,563,000/.,  would  more  than  he  had  estimated  it 
leave  a  balance  of  5,649,000/. ;  so  last  year,  though  it  was  less 
that,  in  taking  the  estimated  sur.  than  had  been  received  in  the 
plus  for  the  present  year  at  five  preceding  year,  in  consequence 
millions,  he  would  leave  an  excess  of  the  large  amount  of  arrears 
of  balance  of 649,000/.  applicable,  received  in  that  year.  There 
ekher  to  cover  any  unexpected  was  at  present  outstanding  and 
deficiency,  or  to  be  carried  to  the  due  as  arrears  of  the  property- 
service  of  a  future  year.  But  he  duty  from  the  year  1804  to  1810, 
had  to  state  to  the  committee  still  a  sum  of  2,086,268/.  which  could 
further  reasons  for  his  estimating  not  be  considered  any.  larger  ar- 
the  surplus  for  the  present  year  so  rear  upon  a  revenue  of  such  an 
high  as  5,000,000/.  The  actual  amount.  The  nett  assessments, 
surplus  last  year  amounted  to  as  he  bad  already  observed, 
5,753,750/.,  being  a  much  larger  amounted  on  the  5th  of  April, 
surplus  than  had  been  produced  in  1811,  to  11,800,000/*  of  which 
any  preceding  year  since  the  year  4,864,267/.  had  actually  been  re- 
1803.  When,  the  committee  con-  ceived,  and  6,935,733/.  was  still 
sidered  the  circumstances  in  which  to  be  received  ;  which,  with  the 
the  country  had  been  placed  whilst  amount  of  arrears  since  the  year 
this  surplus  had  risen  to  such  an  1804,  made  an  amount  of  arrear 
amount,  he  was  persuaded  -that  it  to  be  received  of  8,622,000/.  If 
would  not  appear  to  any 'honour-  this  sum  be  added  to  the  assess- 
able member  that  he  Had  taken  ment  for  the  present  year,  of 
too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  proba-  11,800,000/.,  the  whole  would 
We  produce  of  the  fund  in  the  amount  to  20,422,000/.  If  from 
estimate  he  had  submitted.  this  aggregate  was  to  be  deducted 
The  next  item  he  had  to  bring  the  arrear  for  last  year  of 
under  consideration  was  the  esti-  6,935,733/.  it  would  leave  an 
mated  amount  of  the  war  taxes,  amount  of  12,886,267/.  to  here- 
in ich  he  felt  justified  in  taking  at  ceived  in  the  present  year.  Add 
20,000,000/.-  The  grounds  upon  to  this  sum  the  estimate  of  the 
which  he  formed  this  calculation  produce  ofthe  excise  and  customs, 
he  would  proceed  to  explain  to  9,696,000/.,  and  the  whole  amount 
the  committee.  The  average  pro-  would  be  22,592,000/. ;  from 
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which,  deducting  the  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
already  pledged  to  Unconsolidated 
fund,  and  there  would  remain 
20,590,000/.  to  be  received  for 
the  service  of  the  present  year.  In 
taking  the  produce  of  the  war 
taxes,  therefore,  at  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  committee  would  per- 
ceive that  he  estimated  it  short  of 
what  he  might  be  warranted  in 
doing,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  case. 

Having  disposed  of  these  two 
heads  of  the  supplies  and  ways  and 
means,  he  came  next  to  state  to 
the  committee  the  terms  upon 
which  he  had  contracted  for  the 
loan,  and  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  he  proposed  to  provide  for 
the  charge  to  be  created  thereby. 
The  committee  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  terms  upon  which 
a  loan  had  been  in  a  former  part 
of  the  session  effected,  and  ex- 
chequer bills  funded  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  millions  in  the  whole. 
The  amount  of  capital  stock 
created  by  these  operations  was 
12,244,711/.,  the  charge  for  in- 
terest 622,335/.,  the  amount  of 
sinkiDg  fund  124,447/.  and  charge 
of  management  3,733/.;  making 
in  the  whole  a  charge  to  be  pro- 
vided annually  of  760,416/.  The 
loan  which  he  had  contracted  for 
that  day  would  require  an  annual 
charge  of  465,403/.  10*.  The  loan 
had  been  effected  in  the  3  per  cent, 
reduced,  the  8  per  cent,  consols, 
the  4  per  cents,  and  the  bidding 
taken  in  the  long  annuities.  The 
terms  were,  for  every  100/.  sub- 
scribed the  contractors  were  to 
have  100/.  3  per  cents,  reduced, 
20/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  20/.  4  per 
cents,  and  6s,  lleL  m  the  long 
annuities.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
tract, and  the  terms  upon  which  it 


had  been  effected,  would  be  best 
appreciated  by  the  committee,  if 
he  were  to  state  the  money  value 
of  the  stock,  taken  according  to 
the  prices  of  the  respective  stocks 
in  the  day  preceding  the  contract. 
At  64£,  100/.  3  per  cent,  reduced 
was  worth  64/.  2s.  6d. ;  at  6&h 
20/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  was  worth 
IS/. ;  and  20/.  4  per  cents,  was 
worth,  at  80f,  167.  6s*  making  to- 
gether 93/.  3«.  6V/> ;  to  which  was 
to  be  added,  the  money  price  of 
6*.  lid.  long  annuities,  which,  at 
17J  years'  purchase,  was  5/.  18*. 
so  that  the  whole  amounted,  for 
every  100/.  subscribed,  to  99/.  1*. 
•id.  There  was,  however,  a  dis- 
count for  nine  months,  from  the 
date  of  the  engagement,  of  3/. 
which  would  give  a  bonus  to  the 
contractors  of  1/.  1*.  lOd. 

These  were  the  terms  upon 
which  he  had  contracted  for  the 
loan,  and  he  apprehended  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  be  obtained  on  more 
favourable  terms.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
the  committee,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  the  loan  were  not 
likely  to  lose  by  it,  as  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  already  at  a  pre- 
mium of  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  calculation  upon  which  those 
gentlemen  had  acted,  was,  that 
from  the  present  state  of  the  funds, 
there  was  rather  a  rise  to  be  ex- 
pected than  any  fall  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  interest  upon  this 
loan  was  355,937/.  the  charge  for 
sinking  fund  106,122/.  and  charge 
for  management  3,344/.  making  a 
charge  in  the  whole  of  465,403/. 
Add  to  this  the  charge  on  the  sum 
borrowed  in  the  5  per  cents,  and 
exchequer  bills  funded,  760,416/. 
and  the-whole  charge  to  be  pre- 
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vided  for  this  year  would  be  in  the  3  per  cents,  in  conse- 
1,215,819/.  It  might  be  satisfac-  quence  of  the  alteration  in  the 
tory  to  the  committee  to  be  in-  price  of  that  stock.  Last  year 
formed,  that  the  total  charge  per  the  charge  had  been  5/.  13*.  Sd. 
cent,  on  the  loan  was  6/.  4$.  l\d.  Tin's  year  it  was  6/.  4*.  being 
that  on  the  twelve  millions  bor-  about  10*.  higher.  He  felt  the 
rowed  in  the  5  per  cents.,  and  on  more  satisfaction  in  the  advan- 
the  exchequer  bills  funded,  was  tage  derived  from  borrowing  in 
61.  5s.  Ofrf.  The  rate  of  interest  the  5  per  cents,  because  it  con- 
upon  the  loan  was  4/.  14*.  lid.  firmed  the  policy  with  which, 
the  Tate  of  interest  upon  the  for-  with  a  firmness  which  might  have 
mer  twelve  millions,  51.  3*.  8 \d.  been  construed  into  obstinacy,  he 
Though  there  appeared  this  differ-  had  persevered  in  his  determina- 
ence  between  the  rate  of  interest  tion  to  take  a  large  portion  of  the 
upon  both,  if  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  that  fund, 
sinking  fund  upon  each  were  con-  It  now  remained  for  him  to  put 
side  red,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  committee  in  possession  of 
very  little  difference  indeed  ex-  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
isted  between  them.  Here  he  he  proposed  to  provide  for  the 
must  be  allowed  to  express  the  charge  which  he  had  just  ex- 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  been  plained  to  the  house.  But  before 
able  to  obtain  so  large  a  portion  he  should  proceed  to  that  part  of 
of  the  sums  wanted  for  the  service  the  question,  he  thought  it  might 
of  the  year  in  the  5  per  cents.  He  be  as  well  for  him  to  state  his  in- 
must  recall  to  the  recollection  of  tention  to  abandon  a  tax  which 
the  committee  how  he  had  per-  had  already  been  some  time  in  ex- 
severed,  even  with  an  appearance  istence.  The  tax  he  alluded  to 
of  pertinacity,  in  pressing  this  mea-  wasthatupon  hats  (hear!  hear  S  J, 
sure.  The  house  would  be  grati-  Ever  since  he  had  been  in  office  he 
fied  to  find,  in  consequence  of  the  had  found  that  this  tax  was  the 
steadiness  with  which  the  5  per  uniform  subject  of  complaint,  and 
cents,  maintained  their  value,  with  eternally  represented  as  productive 
how  small  a  difference  a  larger  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  fair 
sum  was  raised  in  that  stock  this  dealer.  In  giving  it  up,  which  it 
year  than  last  year.  When  the  was  now  his  intention,  he  would 
sum  raised  in  the  5  per  cents,  last  acknowledge  that  he  did  not  pro- 
year  was  only  8,500,000/.  the  pose  to  give  up  much ;  because 
charge  created  upon  it  was  61.  4*.  though  the  tax  when  first  laid  on 
7Jrf.;  whereas,  upon  12,000,000/.  had  produced  60,000/.ithad  since 
raised  in  the  present  year,  the  gradually  fallen  off.  In  1809, 
whole  charge  was  but  61.  5s.  Ojcf.  it  produced  38,000/. ;  in  1810, 
being  only  5\a\  per  cent,  more  31,000/. ;  and  in  the  year  last  past 
than  the  charge  of  last  year.  This  only  29,332/. ;  so  that  when  this 
arose  from  the  5  per  cents,  not  decreasing  ratio  was  taken  into 
having  any  depression  correspond-  consideration,  it  would  be  obvious, 
ent  to  that  which  the  8  per  cents,  that  he  was  not  abandoning  a  pro- 
had  undergone.  The  difference  diictive  tax,  but  releasing  the  sub- 
was  greater  between  the  charge  ject  from  an  inconvenient  duty, 
on  the  sums  respectively  raised  which  was  gradually  wearing  it- 
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self  out.  But,  independent  of  tins  boots,  shoes,  leather-breeches, 
consideration,  it  was  desirable,  in  &c.  not  an  article  of  furniture  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  and  in-  a  house,  locks,  keys,  bells,  &c. 
convenience  it  produced  to  the  which  had  not  been  frequently 
fair  dealer,  to  withdraw  a  tax  recommended,  no  doubt  from 
which  was  so  obviously  evaded,  the  best  motives,  as  objects  of 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  taxation.  If  the  fact  of  giving 
people  did  not  now  wear  as  many  up  this  tax  should  have  the  effect 
hats  as  formerly  ;  and  as  persons  of  putting  a  stop  to  communica- 
must  have  been  ready  as  well  to  tions  of  that  description,  it  would 
sell  as  to  purchase  hats  without  save  the  treasury  from  much  in- 
paying  the  duty,  the  revenue  was  convenience.  He  came  next  to  a 
defrauded,  and  the  fair  dealer  who  part  of  his  duty  which  was,  on  all 
was  too  honest  to  evade  the  law,  ordinary  occasions,  the  most  irk- 
was  the  sufferer.  Under  these  cir-  some  and  painful  to  one  holding 
cumstances,  therefore,  he  thought  the  situation  he  filled,  that  of  pro- 
it  desirable  to  give  up  the  tax;  posing  the  means  of  covering  the 
but  before  he  could  abandon  it  charge.  But  he  had  the  satisfac- 
altogether,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  tion  to  state,  that  it  would  not 
to  consider  whether  he  could  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  submit 
lay  it  on  the  article  in  some  other  any  new  taxes  for  the  adoption  ot 
shape,  so  as  to  guard  against  its  the  committee ;  the  house  having 
evasion.  Upon  the  best  consi-  already  voted  not  only  sufficient 
deration  which  he  had  been  able  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  pre- 
to  give  the  subject,  he  believed  sent  year,  but  a  much  greater 
that  impossible.  The  house  would  amount  than  would  be  required 
recollect,  that  a  tax  of  a  similar  for  that  purpose, 
description  had  been  formerly  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  in 
given  up  for  the  same  reason  ;  consequence  of  the  sums  voted  in 
and  when  it  should  be  generally  the  present  session,  °e  would  have 
known  that  the  tax  on  hats  and  no  occasion  now  to  propose  any 
gloves  were  given  up  as  impracti-  new  tax.  The  duty  on  spirits 
cable  and  unproductive,  he  trust-  alone  would  amount  to  751,000/., 
ed  the  intelligence  would  not  be  a  sura  equal  to  the  charge  created 
thrown  away  upon  those  gentle-  by  the  twelve  millions  funded  in 
men,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  the  5  per  cents.  The  duties  on 
assist  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  foreign  timber,  cotton-wool,  pearl 
chequer  in  discovering  new  ob-  and  pot-ashes,  and  foreign  linen, 
jects  of  taxation,  honoured  him  would  amount  to  866,000/.,  which 
with  their  communications.  He  he  meant  to  apply  to  the  war 
could  assure  the  committee,  that  taxes.  The  following  was  the 
(here  was  not  an  article  of  dress,  estimate :— 

*  * 

British  spirits. — The  produce  of  the  duty  on  British  spi- 
rits, in  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1811,  was   -  -,£2,505,448 

Add  the  amount  of  duty  due  from  the  customs  in  Scot- 
land, and  uupaid  for  the  same  year  360,000 
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Upon  which  the  additional  duty  of  19/.  4*.  Id.  per  cent 
would  amount  to    ------      £.  551,000 

Foreign  spirits. — The  additional  duty  of  12}  per  cent, 
upon  the  present  excise  duties  on  foreign  spirits  (ex- 
clusive of  rum),  which  produced  1,580,000/.  in  the  last 
year,  would  amount  to  about         -  200,000 

Making  together        -  £.751,000 

Timber. — Double  the  amount  of  the  present  duty,  on  the  . 

average  of  the  last  two  years  ....  622,000 
-  Cotton-wool. — From  the  American,  States,  and  other 

parts  (exclusive  of  British  and  Portuguese  colonies), 

being  the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  35,304,0001b. 

per  annum,  at  id.  per  lb.  -      -----  147,100 

Pearl  and  pot-ashes. — Except  from  the  British  colonies, 

on  an  average  of  six  years,  lll,000cwt.  at  4*.  8d.  per 

cwt  -      -             -  25,900 

Foreign  linen.— -In  proportion  to  the  quarter  ending  5th 

January,  1811,  when  the  duty  first  had  full  effect      -  71,600 

866,600 

These  duties  are,  of  course,  subject  to  such  diminution  as  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  discouragement  which  they  are  intended  to 
produce. 

The  annual  charge  created  by  in  Ireland ;  but  for  the  four  mil- 
the  twelve  millions  funded  was  lions  and  an  half  borrowed  in  this 
750,416/.  2s.  2d.  The  amount  country  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
of  the  additional  duty  on  spirits  his  right  hon.  friend  was  not  now 
was  751,000/.  The  annual  charge  prepared  to  propose  taxes  in  the 
on  account  of  seven  millions  and  present  embarrassed  state  of  the 
an  half  in  the  3  and  4  per  cents.  Irish  revenue.  He  should,  there- 
was  470,000/.  This  sum  he  pro-  fore,  now  propose,  that  the  in- 
posed  to  charge  upon  the  war  terest  of  this  four  millions  and  an 
taxes;  but  it  was  to  be  recollected,  half  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  by  the  taxes  on  foreign  tira-  for  the  security  of  the  creditors,  be 
ber,  cotton-wool,  &c.  he  had  add-  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund 
ed  above  800,000/.  to  those  taxes,  of  England.  He  trusted  that  no 
which  justified  him  in  taking  English  members  would  feel  the 
400,000/.  from  them.  smallest  repugnance  to  giving  this 

He  had  now  to  submit  a  very  accommodation  for  one  year,  at 
important  point  to  the  considera-  least,  to  Ireland,  considering  her 
tion  of  the  committee.  His  Right  present  embarrassments,  and  the 
Hon.  Friend  (Mr. Foster)  would,  comparative  abundance  of  the 
when  his  statement  was  finished,  finances  in  this  part  of  the  united 
present  an  Irish  budget,  in  which  kingdom.  This  would  afford  a 
new  taxes  would  be  pointed  out  great  temporary  accommodation 
for  the  interest  of  the  two  millions  to  Ireland ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
and  an  half  which  were  borrowed  parliament  would  agree  to  it,  lie 
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bad  forborne  to  take  credit  for  the 
whole  surplus  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  leaving  a  sufficient  part  of 
it  to  pay  the  charges  on  account 
of  this  four  millions  and  an  half. 
He  hoped  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  received  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  way  that  it  was 
meant,  as  originating  from  a  sin. 
cere  desire  to  render  every  ac- 
commodation to  that  country, 
which  the  superiority  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  England  allowed 
her  to  give.    Those  new  taxes 
which  were  voted  this  session,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  war  taxes,  had  been  voted 
by  the  house,  not  with  a  view  of 
revenue,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
British  shipping,  to  favour  the 
growth  and  produce  of  our  own 
manufactures  and  colonial  pro- 
duce.  In  order  to  show  the  ge- 
neral increase  of  our  revenue  and 
affluence,  he  should  state  some 
increases  which  had  taken  place 
in  our  customs  and  excise,  and  in 
the  consumption  of  tea,  wine,  to- 
bacco,  and   other   articles  of 
general  consumption.    For  the 
year  1807*  the  customs  were 
9,612,000/.;  for  the  year  1808 
and  1809,  they  fell  something 
below  that   amount;    but  for 
1810,  the  customs  amounted  to 
10,575,000/.;  and  for  the  year 
ending  1811,  they  amounted  to 
10,523,000/.  which  exceeded  by  a 
million  the  average  of  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  1809.    The  du- 
ties on  excise  also  for  the  last  year 
exceeded  by  a  million  the  average 
amount  of  those  three  years.  The 
consumption  of  tea  had  also  in- 
creased last  year  above  the  aver- 
age of  those  years,  which  was 
2,844,000/. ;  whereas  that  of  the 
last  year  was  3,236,000/.  notwith- 
standing that  the  reduction  of  the 


duty  on  coffee  would  naturally  be 
supposed  to  produce  a  diminished 
consumption  of  tea.  He  knew  no 
possible  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  increased  consumption,  but  in 
the   increasing,  population  and 
opulence  of  the  country.   As  to 
wine,  for  the  years  1785,  1786, 
and  1787,  the  average  yearly  con- 
sumption was  14,800  tons,  al- 
though the  duty  was  then  only 
30/. ;  whereas  now  that  the  duty 
is  95/.  a  ton,  the  average  annual 
consumption  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  23,726  tons.  He 
then  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  nearly  similar  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tallow,  although 
the  consumption  of  oil  was  also 
increased.   As  to  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco,  it  had  nearly 
doubled  in  the  same  time.  For  the 
three  years  ending  1787,  the 
average  consumption  of  it  was 
6,700,0001b.;  but  for  the  three 
last  years  it  was  12,491,0001b. 
When  he  thus  saw  not  only  our 
revenues,  but  the  consumption  of 
all  the  necessary  articles  of  life,  so 
regularly  increasing,  he  could  not 
have  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
country  was  regularly  and  pro- 
gressively advancing  to  a  greater 
height  of  prosperity  and  affluence. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  move  in  this  country  with- 
out being  convinced  that  its  wealth 
was  increasing.    He  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  commit- 
tee with  any  further  observations, 
and  concluded  by  moving  his  first 
resolution,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  when  the 
bill  came  forward  respecting  the 
tax  on  cotton,  he  should  oppose  it 
as  one  most  injurious  to  our  ma- 
nufacture. He  thought  the  manu- 
factures of  America  had  been  much 
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improved  by  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences with  this  country,  and  that 
our  laying  a  duty  on  the  impor- 
tation of  a  raw  material,  so  neces- 
sary to  our  manufactures,  would 
be  •  further  encouragement  to 
the  manufactures  of  America. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
apprized  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, that  as  to  the  tax  upon  cot- 
ton, no  new  bill  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  house ;  but  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  already  before  them, 
and  in  an  advanced  state.  As  to 
the  supply  of  cotton,  he  did  not 
fear  but  that  our  own  colonies  and 
the  East  Indies  would  yield  a  very 
sufficient  supply,  in  case  weshould 
get  none  from  America.  If  some 
diminution  of  revenue  took  place 
on  the  imports,  in  consequence 
of  those  measures  which  were 
calculated  for  the  protection  of 
British  produce  and  British  ship- 
ping, it  must  on  the  other  hand 
be  considered,  that  whatever 
favoured  and  served  our  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  interests, 
would  produce  some  revenue  in 
another  way. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  he  believed 
there  never  could  be  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  cotton- 
wool, as  the  East  Indies  could 
yield  a  supply  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  think  our 
manufactures  could  do  well  with- 
out the  fine  cottons  of  America, 
nor  did  he  think  the  East  India 
cotton  would  be  an  equivalent  for 
it.  As  to  our  West  India  colo- 
nies, they  produced  but  little  of 
that  article. 

IRISH  BUDGET. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  rising  to  present 
the  budget,  for  Ireland,  said,  that 
he  would  make  no  preliminary  ob- 
servations, but  go  directly  to  the 
point   The  interest  of  the  Irish 
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debt  was  4,259,000*.  The  pro- 
portion  of  the  joint  expenses  of 
the  empire,  and  her  own  civil  esta- 
blishment, amount  to  6,569,000/. 
which  in  Irish  money  amounted 
to  7,116,000/.  which,  with  the 
separate  expenses  for  Ireland,  re- 
quired a  supply  of  13,627,000/. 
The  ways  and  means  to  meet  that 
supply  are  the  surplus  of  the  con- 
solidated fund,  740,000/.  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  oflreland,4,500,000/. 
one  million  of  treasury  bills,  which 
he  should  propose  to  vote,  two 
millions  and  an  half  which  had 
been  raised  by  loan  in  Ireland, 
and  four  millions  and  an  half 
which  had  been  raised  here  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  making 
altogether  a  sum  a  little  exceed- 
ing the  supply.  Now,  as  to  the 
loan  which  had  been  made  in 
Ireland,  the  terms  of  it  were  very 
advantageous.  The  English  loan 
was  raised  at  an  interest  of 
4/.  14s.  lid,  while  in  Ireland 
(where  the  interest  of  money  is 
higher),  but  4/.  15*.  9d.  was  paid 
on  every  hundred.  In  the  Irish 
loan,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
only  120/.  stock  tis  created  ; 
whereas  in  this  country  for  every 
hundred  there  is  140/.  created. 
The  sinking  fund  is,  therefore, 
not  so  large  in  the  Irish  loan ;  and 
therefore  taking  in  interest  and 
sinking  fund  for  every  100/.  re- 
ceived, Ireland  pays  bl,  19*.  9c/.; 
whereas  England  pays  6/.  3*.  6c/. 
for  every  100/.  He  confessed 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  now 
to  propose  new  taxes  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  four  millions  and  an 
half  raised  in  this  country  for  the 
service  of  Ireland.  In  the  present 
financial  embarrassments  of  Ire- 
land, he  thought  this  would  be 
impolitic,  ifnot  impracticable.  He 
thought  the  proposal  of  his  right 
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honourable  friend  (Mr.  Perceval) 
was  a  measure  of  no  less  wisdom 
than  liberality.  Ireland  was  a 
country  that  had  great  and  in- 
creasing resources.  If  those  re- 
sources were  not  nipped  in  the 
bud,  but  suffered  to  rise  to  their 
natural  level,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  its  ability  to  repay  what  was 
now  advanced  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. The  first  principle  which  he 
liked  to  go  upon,  in  proposing 
taxes  for  Ireland,  was  an  equaliza- 
tion of  duty  with  what  is  paid  in 
this  country  on  certain  articles  of 
consumption.  The  article  which 
he  now  fixed  upon  was  tobacco, 
which  paid  a  duty  very  inferior  to 
what  it  did  in  England.  By  the 
equalization  of  this  duty  he  calcu- 
lated on  an  increased  revenue  of 
221,000/.  The  next  article  was 
hemp.  The  Irish  government  had 
taken  every  pains  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  hemp  in  Ireland,  and  a 
small  tax  on  foreign  hemp  might 
assist  their  endeavours.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  tax  he  calculated  at 
only  8,000/.  The  gross  amount  of 
those  two  taxes  was  229,000/. 
which  exceeded  by  above  80,000/. 
the  interest  of  the  loan  of  two  rail- 
lions  and  an  half.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  had  two  other  taxes 
to  propose,  though  he  did  not 
rely  upon  them  as  resources  of 
great  importance.  The  first  was, 
to  raise  the  present  duty  on 
timber  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  put  it  on  the 
same  footing  with  tne  timber  im- 
ported from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  the  same  time  rendering 
the  timber  imported  from  our 
own  colonics  duty-free.  As  staves, 
however,  were  an  article  of  much 
demand  for  packing  the  native 
produce  of  Ireland,  he  did  not 


mean  to  propose  any  additional 
duty  on  them.  Another  tax 
which  he  had  to  propose,  was  an 
additional  duty  on  cotton-wool 
imported  in  foreign  shipping, 
which  would  raise  it  to  the  same 
standard  as  existed  in  England, 
leaving  the  duty  on  cotton  im- 
ported in  British  shipping  to 
continue  the  same.  As  matters 
stood  at  present,  the  English  duty 
on  cotton  was  liable  to  be  evaded, 
by  being  first  brought  to  Ireland 
in  American  ships,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  England  in 
British  bottoms.  The  equaliza- 
tion he  proposed  would  remedy 
this.  He  meant  also  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  right  honoura- 
ble friend,  by  repealing  the  duty 
on  hats  in  Ireland,  a  tax  which 
produced  only  a  small  revenue, 
and  being  removed  here,  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  re« 
pealed  in  Ireland  also.  Having 
made  this  statement  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  year,  he  should 
be  sorry  to  sit  down  without  ad- 
verting to  the  state  of  the  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  Ireland, 
and  endeavouring  to  do  away  the 
idea  that  we  had  reason  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  for  the  prosperity 
of  that  country.  Before  1807,  tht 
exports  of  native  produce  never 
exceeded  seven  millions  annually  { 
in  1809  these  exports  had  risen 
to  ten  millions  ;  in  the  last  year, 
they  amounted  to  1 0,781, OOOt. ; 
and  he  could  state,  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  commerce  of  Ireland, 
during  the  last  year,  was  chiefly 
with  respect  to  the  imports,  which 
had  fallen  from  what  they  were 
in  1810,  when  the  total  of  imports 
was  ten  millions.  He  had  also  to 
add,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
this  year  2,189,000*.  in  favoar^of 
Ireland,  and  that  for  the  last  four 
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or  fife  years,  the  exchanges  with  on  the  subject,  and  wished  that 
this  country  had  remained  re-  further  time-  might  be  given  for 
markably  steady.  He  might  also  consideration  ;  it  was  in  conse- 
advert  with  satisfaction  to  the  quence  agreed  that  the  committee 
rapid  increase  of  tillage  in  Ire-  should  be  postponed,  and  the  bill 
land.  That  country  never  ex-  in  the  mean  time  be  printed.  On 
ported  so  much  corn  as  it  did  in  the  24th  the  Chancellor  of  the 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  expor-  Exchequer  announced  that  as  he 
tation  was  constantly  on  the  in-  found  the  bill  had  occasioned  a 
crease.  The  linen  trade,  the  great,  though,  as  he  thought",  an 
great  staple  of  Ireland,  had  indeed  unfounded  alarm,  he  did  not  in- 
fallen  off  a  few  thousand  pounds  tend  to  press  it ;  and  at  the  same 
in  the  last  year,  but  it  was  hardly  time  he  informed  the  House  that 
worth  speaking  of.  The  beef  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
provision  trade  had  also  fallen  off  propose  any  other  tax  in  its  stead, 
a  little,  but  then  it  was  to  be  con-  On  June  5th,  the  House  of 
sidered  that  all  the  provisions  Commons  being  in  a  committee 
which  were  supplied  for  his  ma-  of  supply,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
jesty's  service  were  not  entered  Exchequer  moved  a  vote  of  credit 
in  the  Custom-house  books.  He  of  three  millions  to  enable  his 
had  also  to  add,  that  an  unusual  majesty  to  meet  die  designs  of 
quantity  of  live  cattle  had  been  his  enemies,  and  to  provide  for 
exported  to  England,  and  that  in  any  exigencies  that  might  arise, 
the  number  of  hogs  exported  the  The  sum  being  the  same  with  that 
increase  had  been  prodigious ;  of  the  last  year,  he  did  not  sup- 
within  a  few  years  not  less  than  pose  any  objection  would  be  made 
from  five  thousand  to  thirty  to  its  extent.  This  motion  gave 
thousand  head.  This  trade  was  occasion  for  Mr.  Whitbread  to 
not  indeed  so  profitable  as  that  in  rise  and  make  a  number  of  severe 
provisions,  but  it  still  showed  that  remarks  on  the  plans  pursued  by 
the  productive  powers  of  the  ministers,  the  result  of  which  had 
country  were  rapidly  on  the  in-  been  the  general  distress  of  our 
crease.  He  then  moved  his  first  manufacturers,  and  the  loss  of 
resolution.  most  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

After  some  observations  from  He  particularly  arraigned  the 

Sir  John  Newport)  and  other  policy  of  the  orders  in  council, 

Irish  members,  the  resolutions  and  the  conduct  of  our  negotia- 

were  agreed  to.  tions  with  the  United  States  of 

When  a  motion  was  made  on  America.  He  was  replied  to  by 
the  22d,  for  going  into  a  committee  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Rose;  and 
on  a  bill  for  the  proposed  cotton-  was  supported  in  his  attack  on  the 
wool  duty,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  orders  in  council  by  Mr.  A. 
some  observations  on  the  impo-  Baring.  The  question,  on  the 
licy  of  taxing  a  raw  material,  espe-  vote  of  credit,  was  however  car- 
dally  at  a  time  when  the  manu-  ried  without  a  division;  and  thus 
tacturers  lay  under  circumstances  terminated  the  financial  business 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  Colonel  of  the  session. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Baring  also  spoke 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Debate  on  the  Duke  of  York's  Restoration  to  Office.— Motion  respecting 

the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Idatut  of  Trinidad. — Motion 
concerning  an  Exchange  of  Prisoners  with  France.— Doctrine  of 
Assassination  condemned. 

THE  first  act  of  the  Prince  the  recollection  of  the  House  th% 
Regent  on  the  assumption  of  discussions  to  which  it  had  given 
his  office  which  could  be  termed  occasion.  From  the  result  of 
spontaneous,  was  the  restoration  those,  although  the  Duke  of  York 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  absolved  from  the  charge 
to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  personal  corruption  and  con- 
of  the  army.  As  the  nation  had  nivance,  he  himself  thought  that 
seemed  more  generally  to  concur  his  Highness  appeared  to  have 
in  the  propriety  of  the  royal  duke's  been  guilty  of  tnat  criminal  neg- 
resignation  of  this  post,  after  the  ligence  bordering  upon  conniv- 
proofs  given  of  the  disgraceful  in-  ance  which  rendered  it  impossible 
fluence  under  which  he  laboured  for  him  to  continue  in  office.  The 
while  he  held  it,  than  in  almost  majority  of  the  House  perhaps 
any  other  public  measure,  a  con-  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion, 
siderable  sensation  was  excited  by  but  there  was  every  reason  to 
this  unexpected  event,  and  it  was  believe  that  it  was  then  prepared 
natural  that  some  of  those  mem-  to  have  come  to  a  resolution  which 
bers  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  led  to  the  resignation 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  urging  of  his  Royal  Highness.  A  mo- 
the  charges  against  the  Duke  tion  had  been  made  which  would 
which  had  compelled  him  to  re-  have  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
sign,  should  feel  the  act  of  his  him  from  office,  but  it  was  set 
restoration  as  an  exertion  of  aside  by  an  amendment  stating 
power  conveying  an  imputation  that  as  the  Duke  of  York  had 
on  their  conduct  on  that  occasion,  resigned  his  situation,  it  was  unne- 
as  well  as  a  stigma  on  the  House  cessary  to  proceed  any  further  in 
itself.  Under  this  impression,  the  business.  This  might  fairly  be 
Lord  Milton  one  of  the  members  understood  as  an  admission  that 
for  Yorkshire,  gave  notice  of  an  if  he  had  not  resigned,  the  House 
intended  motion  on  the  subject  of  would  have  found  it  necessary  to 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Duke  adopt  some  other  course  of  pro- 
of York,  ceeding,  and  it  was  upon  this 
On  June  6th,  his  lordship  rose  ground  that  he  founded  the  motion 
tosubmit  his  motion  to  the  House,  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
After  expressing  his  wish  that  the  their  consideration.  His  object  was 
matter  had  been  taken  up  by  some  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  that 
member  of  greater  weight  and  ex-  House,  which  appeared  to  him  not 
perience,  he  proceeded  to  call  to  slightly  questioned  in  the  re-ap- 
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point  merit  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
It  might  be  objected,  that  though 
the  House  did  at  that  period  wish 
for  his  resignation,  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  exclude  him  from  all 
chance  of  return  to  office,  and 
that  the  punishment  he  had  al- 
ready undergone  might  be  consi- 
dered as  fully  commensurate  to 
his  offence;  but  in  the  first  place, 
deprivation  ought  not  of  itself  to 
be  considered  as  a  punishment; 
and  if  it  were,  that  aid  not  affect 
the  fact,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  been  declared  by  that  House 
un6t  for  the  office  in  question. 
Now,  it  he  were  unfit  for  the  si- 
tuation of  commander  in  chief  in 
the  year  1809,  it  did  not  appear 
how  be  could  be  fit  for  it  in  1811. 
Certain  transactions  had  come  to 
light  since  the  inquiry  which,  it 
might  be  contended,  had  a  ten- 
dency materially  to  change  the 
general  opinion  on  the  question. 
But  though  his  Royal  Highness 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  foul  con- 
spiracy, [here  a  general  cry  of 
hear !  hear !  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,]  yet  did  the  gentlemen 
who  cried  hear!  recollect  that 
the  truth  of  that  discovery  rested 
solely  upon  the  testimony  of  that 
very  person  who  had  been  the 
chief  and  material  witness  against 
his  Royal  Highness  himself.  Some 
persons  seemed  to  think  that  the 
character  of  the  duke  did  not 
stand  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  another  .nan,  and  that 
instead  of  judging  of  it  from 
the  evidence  of  his  own  actions, 
we  were  to  determine  according 
to  the  comparative  testimony 
of  them  with  that  of  others,  and 
that  his  character  was  to  rise 
irt  proportion  as  that  of  another 
fell.  He  had  voted  in  the  in- 
quiry not  upon  authority,  but 


upon  evidence.  If  nothing  had 
been  done  to  subvert  that  evi- 
dence, with  what  face  did  the 
present  ministers  come  to  justify 
their  recommendation  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  an  office  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  had  disgraced? 
Would  it  be  contended  that  jhe 
opinion  of  that  House  had  not 
caused  his  Royal  Highness's  resig- 
nation ?  If  that  had  not,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  had  ;  and  if 
it  had  caused  it,  let  the  ministers 
state  upon  what  ground  they  had 
advised  his  restoration.  He  should 
not  enter  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther persons  of  his  exalted  rank 
were  the  fittest  to  be  selected  for 
offices  of  such  great  importance 
and  high  responsibility,  but  he, 
challenged  the  ministers  io  say 
whether  they  would  have  recom- 
mended a  person  in  all  respects 
circumstanced  as  the  Duke  of 
York  was,  his  rank  excepted. 
After  various  other  observations 
to  the  same  purpose,  the  noble 
lord  concluded  with  moving  the 
following  resolution ;  "  That  upon 
a  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
recent  circumstances  under  which 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  retired  from  the  command 
of  the  army  in  March  in  1809, 
it  appears  to  this  House  that  it 
has  been  highly  improper  and 
indecorous  in  the  advisers  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  have  recom- 
mended to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  office  of  com- 
mander in  chief." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer began  his  speech  by  acknow- 
ledging in  the  fullest  manner  the 
responsibility  of  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants for  recommending  the  mea- 
sure in  question.  He  then  stated 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
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reappointment.  The  gallant  of- 
ficer, he  said,  who  had  lately  filled 
the  situation  of  commander  in 
chief,  after  spending  near  half  a 
century  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, had  contracted  an  illness 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  for 
liberty  to  retire  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  office ;  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  his 
mind  and  that  of  his  colleagues 
whom  they  should  recommend  for 
supplying  the  vacancy.  The  emi- 
nent services  rendered  to  the 
army  by  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
were  universally  acknowledged, 
left  them  no  choice.  But  the 
noble  lord  argued  as  if  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  could  not  con- 
stitutionally recommend  his  Royal 
Highness  to  that  appointment: 
was,  however,  the  resolution  of 
the  House  on  which  he  laid  so 
much  stress  meant  to  be  eternal 
in  its  operation  ?  The  right  ho- 
nourable member  then  went  into 
an  examination  of  the  resolutions; 
and  he  contended  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Bathurst, 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  was 
not  intended  to  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  the  duke  from 
office  [To  this  Mr.  B.  assented]* 
He  denied  that  the  words  of  the 
resolution,  stating  that  the  duke's 
resignation  rendered  further  pro- 
ceedings unnecessary,  implied  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  vote  a 
censure  upon  him,  or  his  inca- 
pacitation, but  merely  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  further  into 
the  consideration  of  the  minutes 
of  evidence.  The  House  there- 
fore had  pledged  itself  to  nothing 
subsequent ;  and  there  was  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  lessening 
its  dignity  by  the  advice  given 
to  the  Prince  Regent  for  the  no- 
mination of  the  Duke  of  York 


HISTORY.  [79 

as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy which  had  occurred. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  in  a 
historical  view  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  arguments  used  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  debate,  which  in 
general,  were  only  recapitulations 
of  those  above  stated.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  motion  chiefly  in* 
sisted  upon  the  sense  of  the  House 
respecting  his  Royal  Highness's 
conduct,  as  implied  by  the  reso- 
lution entered  on  its  journals,  con- 
sequent upon  his  resignation. 
They  also  laboured  to  do  away 
the  impression  which  the  later 
proofs  of  the  infamy  of  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  against  bira  had 
made  in  his  favour,  by  shewing 
that  there  was  stills  mass  of  unde- 
niable evidence  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish such  instances  of  miscon- 
duct as  ought  to  have  precluded 
his  restoration  to  office.  The  op- 
posers,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt 
upon  the  services  he  had  ren« 
dered  by  improving  the  military 
discipline,  upon  the  general  wish 
of  the  army  for  his  re-appoint- 
ment, upon  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  he  had  undergone* 
and  upon  the  unworthy  methods 
that  had  been  employed  to  in- 
flame the  public  mind  to  his 
prejudice.  Among  the  latter 
speakers  were  some  who  had  for- 
merly taken  part  against  him,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
either  that  they  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  with  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  or  that  they  consi- 
dered the  case  as  it  now  stood  in 
a  different  point  of  view.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  inquire  into 
the  various  processes  of  conviction 
that  might  have  operated  on  dif- 
ferent minds*  That  a  great  change 
had  been  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  this  assembly  was  ap* 
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parent  on  the  division,  when  the  principal  causes  of  complaint  in 
votes  for  the  motion  were  47,  those  very  Spanish  colonies  which 
against  it  296 :  majority  249.  had  declared  their  independence 
The  nation  at  large  seemed  to  on  the  mother  country.  He  con- 
have  been  affected  with  a  similar  eluded  with  moving  the  following 
change  of  opinion ;  and  the  duke  resolution :— *«  That  it  appears  to 
resumed  his  post  with  the  facility  this  House  to  be  expedient,  for 
of  one  who  had  quitted  it  only  the  better  security  of  the  liberty 
for  reasons  of  temporary  conve-  and  property  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
nience.  jects  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
A  matter  which  involved  some  that  the  administration  of  justice, 
important  considerations  relative  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain, 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  West  be  abolished,  and  that  the  laws  of 
India  islands  was  discussed  in  the  Great  Britain  be  introduced  in 
House  of  Commons  on  June  13th.  lieu  thereof." 
On  that  day  tyr.  Marryat  rose  to  Mr.  Brougham  then  rose,  and 
make  his  promised  motion  with  said,  that  it  had  been  his  intention 
respect  to  the  administration  of  to  withhold  his  sentiments  on  the 
justice  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  present  motion  till  he  had  heard 
He  stated  that  when  that  island  the  opinions  of  some  honourable 
came  into  the  possession  of  Great  gentlemen  in  its  support,  whose 
Britain  the  Spanish  law  was  in  judgment,  from  their  intimate 
force  there,  but  in  consequence  knowledge  of  the  West-India 
of  the  representations  of  the  Bri-  islands,  he  might  regard  as  supe- 
tish  subjects,  an  English  com-  rior  to  his  own ;  but  from  the 
mission  was  sent  out  in  the  person  statement  of  his  honourable  friend 
of  a  Mr.  Smith,  who,  at  the  time  he  found  it  so  totally  defective  and 
of  his  departure,  was  entirely  ig-  unfounded,  that  on  that  alone  he 
norant  of  the  Spanish  laws  and '  could  not  hesitate  to  reject  the 
customs.  That  gentleman  now  claim.  After  speaking  some  time 
acted  in  one  court  as  a  lawyer,  in  defence  of  the  character  and 
and  in  another  as  a  Judge,  and  in  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  re- 
consequence  of  the  simultaneous  futation  of  the  alleged  inconsis- 
adoption  of  the  British  and  Spa-  tency  of  his  different  offices,  he 
nish  systems,  the  grossest  abuses  read  some  extracts  from  the  Spa- 
and  inconsistencies  prevailed.  Of  nish  schedula,  or  ordinance  for  the 
the  evils  resulting  from  this  con-  government  of  negroes  and  other 
fusion  the  honourable  member  slaves,  by  which  it  appeared  how 
gave  various  instances,  and  he  in-  much  more  humane  its  regulations 
ferred  theimpossibility  of  carrying  were  than  those  of  our  colonial 
on  these  contradictory  systems  code,  "  Gentleman  (said  he)  talk 
together  with  effect.  He  proceed-  of  the  trial  by  jury,  viewing  it  as 
ed  to  compare  what  had  been  done  carried  on  in  England;  but  if 
by  government  in  other  cases  of  a  transplanted  to  Trinidad,  it  would 
similar  kind ;  and  expressed  his  go  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
wonder  that  the  ministers  should  have  left  every  humane  principle 
persist  in  retaining  in  this  island  of  Englishmen  behind  them.  In 
all  the  oppressive  regulations  of  fact,  the  trial  by  jury  in  our  West 
the  Spanish  law,  which  were  the  India  islands  is  a  mocking  of  jus- 
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tice/'  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the.  House  would  set  its  face  a- 
gainst  any  present  alteration  of 
the  Spanish  law  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  petition  from 
Trinidad  were  the  following; — 
Governor  Heslop  had  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  to  know  whether 
they  would  not  like  to  be  govern- 
ed by  British  laws.  Upon  this, 
the  people  of  colour,  sensible  that 
the  proposal  went  to  take  from 
them  all  the  most  important  rights 
secured  by  the  capitulation,  hum- 
bly requested  the  governor  to 
allow  them  to  transmit  a  petition 
to  government,  which  was  refused 
them  ;  and  not  content  with  this 
refusal,  he  caused  fifty  of  those 
who  had  signed  the  petition  to  be 
arrested,  and  some  of  them  to  be 
banished  the  island,  and  stript  of 
their  property.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  read  from  a  Bar- 
bad  oes  paper,  an  humble  petition 
of  the  men  of  colour,  supplicating 
the  assembly  to  allow  them  to  be 
admitted  as  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  stating  that  the 
lower  orders  of  whites  frequently 
broke  into  their  houses  and  vio- 
lated their  wives,  and  no  redress 
was  given  them  by  the  Jaw,  be- 
cause the  evidence  of  a  black 
man  was  not  received;  and  yet 
Barbadoes  boasted  of  possessing 
the  English  constitution ;  The 
trial  by  jury  was  only  good  where 
there  was  such  a  population  as 
that  a  fair  jury  could  be  selected 
from  it;  but  to  give  the  500 
whites  of  Trinidad  the  complete 
dominion  over  all  the  lives  and 
properties  in  the  island,  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  justice. 

Mr.  Canning  said  that  theplant* 


ers  in  Trinidad  were  loud  in  the 
cry  for  the  British  constitution, 
by  which,  in  reality,  they  meant 
an  independent  legislature;  and 
their,  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  government  in  the 
interior  administration  of  the  co- 
lony. He  had,  himself,  within  three 
months  after  the  capture  of  Tri- 
nidad, moved  an  address  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  principle  of 
independent  colonial  legislatures; 
and  his  object  was,  that  it  might 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  colo- 
ny to  resist  the  measures  adopt- 
ed for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  opposed  the 
motion  at  some  length,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  duty  incumbent  on 
the  House  to  carry  into  effect  its 
own  acts,  and  prevent  their  being 
evaded. 

Mr.  Marry  at,  in  reply,  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  asperity 
with  which  the  opposers  of  his 
motion  had  reflected  upon  the 
petitioners.  He  gave  testimony 
from  his  own  knowledge  to  the 
uprightness  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nial juries,  and  took  a  review  of 
the  arguments  made  use  of  against 
his  motion. 

On  the  question  being  put,  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  extraordinary  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  that  the  com- 
mon rulesa  between  civilized  belli- 
gerents relative  to  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  have  not  been  ob- 
served, whence  has  proceeded  a 
great  accumulation  of  those  un- 
fortunate persons,  productive  of  - 
much  private  distress,  as  well 
as  inconvenience  to  the  respective 
governments.   The  cause  of  this 
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return  to  barbarism  (as  it  may  country  and  France  was  publicly 

well  be  called)  may  be  traced  known,  yet  the  cause  of  it  had 

to  the  detention  by  the  French  not  been  explained.  He  had  hoped 

government  of  all  British  subjects  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 

who,  at  the  commencement  of  some  communication  on  the  sub* 

the  war,  were  found  within  its  ject  would  have  been  made  by  the 

reach,  and  whom  our  government  ministers.    As  far  as  he  had  been 

refused  to  regard  in  the  light  of  informed,  the  proposals  made  by 

prisoners  lawfully  captured.  Dur-  them  had  been  perfectly  fair  and 

ing  the  progress  of  hostilities,  a  equitable.   He  then  stated  them 

much  greater  number  of  French  as  above  mentioned ;  and  he  pro* 

prisoners  were  made,  than  of  ceeded  to  refute  some  of  the  ca- 

British  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  lumnies  advanced  by  the  French 

a  large  balance  of  prisoners  taken  respecting  the  treatment  of  their 

from  our  peninsular  allies  remain-  prisoners  in  this  country,  and  the 

ed  in  the  possession  of  France,  unhealthiness    of  our  prisons. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  a  After  some  further  observations, 

further  difficulty  in  the  negotia-  he  concluded  by  moving,  "  That 

tion  respecting  a  cartel ;  for  whilst  an  humble  address  be  presented 

the  French  proposed  that  for  every  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 

three   French   prisoners   there  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  lay 

should  be  exchanged  one  English  before  the  House  copies  or  extracts 

and  two  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  such  communications  as  took 

our  court  insisted  that  all  the  place  in  1810,  with  the  govern- 

English  should  be  first  exchanged  ment  of  France,  relating  to  an 

against    an    equal    number    of  exchange  of  prisoners.*' 

French,  and  that  the  exchange  Mr.  Yorke  seconded  the  motion, 

between  the  remaining  French,  and  said  he  was  happy  that  the 

and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  subject  had  been  brought  before 

should  then  commence.   It  was  the  House  by  the  honourable  gen- 

justly  thought  that  the  liberation  tleman.  The  only  reason  why  the 

of  our  own  countrymen  should  be  matter  had  not  been  brought  for* 

the  first  object,  and  that  an  ulte-  ward  by  ministers  was,  that  the 

rior  consideration  of  our  captured  negotiation  having  failed,  there 

allies  was  as  much  as  could  be  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  submit 

reasonably  expected.  The  French  any  measure  on  the  sabject  to  the 

government  however,  adhered  to  approbation  of  the  House.  When 

Us  own  principles,  and  the  nego-  the  papers  came  before  them  it 

tiation,  which  had  been  set  on  would  be  seen  to  which  side  the 

foot  in  1810,  was  consequently  charge  of  unfairness  was  applica- 

broken  off,  to  the  cruel  disap-  ble,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  cha- 

pointment  of  the  persons  inte-  racter  of  this  government  would 

rested.  not  suffer  on  the  comparison.  With 

Mr.  Brand,   on  June  13th,  respect  to  the  case  of  the  persons 

brought  this  matter  before  the  who  were  detained  in  France  on 

House  of  Commons.   He  began  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  (to 

with  observing,  that  although  the  which  the  honourable  gentleman 

failure  of  the  negotiations  for  tfie  had  alluded)  it  was  the  intention  of 

exchange  of  prisoners  between  this  government  that  all  the  military 
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and  naval  prisoners  should  be  first 
exchanged;  but  as  there  would 
remain  a  great  surplus  of  French 
prisoners,  it  seemed  a  dictate  of 
humanity  to  relieve  those  unfor- 
tunate detenues  by  continuing  the 
cartel  for  them,  since  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  urging  upon  the 
present  French  government  the 
rules  by  which  the  practice  of  mo- 
dern warfare  had  been  regulated. 
Mr.  Yorke  believed  that  at  this 
time  there  were  about  fifty  thou- 
sand French  prisoners  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand British  prisoners  in  France  ; 
that  the  Spanish  prisoners  there 
might  be  as  many  as  the  French 
here ;  and  that  there  were  about 
12,000  Portuguese  besides. 

The  address  was  then  agreed 
to  without  opposition. 

On  June  the  24>th,  a  conversa- 
tion (for  there  was  no  debate) 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  a  topic  rather  general  than  po- 
litical. It  related  to  the  doctrine 
of  private  assassination,  and  was 
introduced  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships,  and  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  to  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  a  French 
newspaper,  published  in  London, 
and  which  had  been  put  into  his 
hands ;  in  which  the  horrible  doc- 
trine of  assassination  was  preached 
up  and  recommended  in  the  most 
direct  terms.  The  article  he  al- 
luded to  purported  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  some  English  publica- 
tion; and  sorry  was  he  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  Englishman 
who  had  a  heart  to  conceive,  or  a 
hand  to  write,  such  a  sentence  as 
that  which  he  referred  to.  As  this 
paper  might  have  some  circulation 
upon  the  continent,  and  might 
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perhaps  excite  the  idea  that  such 
infamous  doctrines  might  receive 
countenance  in  this  country,  he 
felt  it  necessary  that  his  Majesty's 
government  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  sentiments;  for 
were  they  to  circulate  in  such  a 
shape  on  the  continent,  without 
being  expressly  disclaimed  by 
their  lordships  and  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  might  produce  effects 
most  injurious  to  the  character, 
and  disastrous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion purported  to  be  an  extract 
from  a  work  which  recommended 
an  Anti'Corsicnn  Association. 
Here  the  noble  earl  read  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  the  substance  of 
which  was,  "  that  however  repre- 
hensible might  be  the  general 
principle  of  cutting  off  your  enemy 
by  private  means,  yet  it  was  pos- 
sible to  prove,  by  solid  reasons, 
and  from  weighty  example,  that 
in  certain  cases  assassination  was 
justifiable.  When  a  man  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  acts 
both  of  individual  and  national  in- 
justice—when he  had,  in  fact, 
declared  himself  bound  by  no 
law,  and  utterly  beyond  its  reach 
— and  such  wa*s  the  situation  of 
Buonaparte — before  what  tribunal 
could  he  be  brought,  and  how 
was  vengeance  to  be  inflicted 
upon  him  ?"  The  paper  then  went 
on,  said  the  noble  lord,  to  enu- 
merate various  acts  of  atrocity 
ascribed  to  the  ruler  of  France, 
such  as  the  murder  of  the  Due 
D'Enghien,  of  Pichegru,  of  Capt. 
Wright,  of  Palm,  and  nthers,  treat- 
ing the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  could  understand  it  but  as 
a  direct  incitement  to  assassina- 
tion. In  this  view  he  was  most 
anxious  that  their  lordships  and 
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his  majesty's  government  should 
solemnly  and  publicly  enter  their 
protest  against  any  such  doctrines, 
that  it  might  go  abroad  to  the 
world,  and  counteract  any  false 
impressions  that  such  doctrines 
might  produce.  He  was  sorry  if 
it  should  be  found  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  law  did 
not  admit  of  the  publisher  of  such 
doctrines  being  punished  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  ob- 
served, that  he  could  truly  say, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  the  paper 
in  question  was  never  seen  by  him 
till  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  the  noble  lord  opposite.  He 
fully  coincided  with  that  noble 
lord  in  thinking  that  such  doc- 
trines could  not  be  too  strongly 
reprobated,  and  that  the  atrocity 
of  the  sentiments  could  only  be 
equalled  by  their  absurdity.  A 
doctrine  more  horrid  in  all  re- 
spects he  could  not  conceive,  and 
he  disavowed  it,  not  only  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  but  as  a 
man  of  common  sense:  This  writer 
had  said,  that  the  ruler  of  France 
had  placed  himself  above  all  law  ; 
but  he  (Lord  Wellesley)  trusted 
that  there  still  remained  a  tri- 
bunal before  which  he  might  be 
compelled  to  answer  even  in 
this  world.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope might  still  call  him  to  ac- 
count, not  by  the  poniard  or  the 
stiletto,  but  by  calling  forth  all 
their  energies,  and  punishing  him 
in  the  field  for  all  those  acts  of 
perfidious  aggression,  by  which 
his  name  would  ever  be  rendered 
odious.  In  that  point,  he  doubt- 
ed not,  the  noble  earl  would 
concur  with  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. It  was  lamentable  that 
such  a  production  should  have 
issued  from  a  British  press,  and 
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he  was  sorry  it  had  escaped  his 
attention,  though  for  only  a  few 
days.  He  would  only  add,  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  go- 
vernment could  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  reprobating  such  doctrine 
that  they  would  not  adopt,  and  if 
possible  bring  the  author  of  it  to 
condign  punishment. 

Earl  Grey,  in  expressing  his 
concurrence  in  the  sentiment  of 
uniting  in  fair  hostility  against 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try, observed,  however,  that  he 
would  not  be  supposed  to  give  his 
assent  to  all  the  specific  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  article  in 
question.  The  Marquis  of  Wel- 
lesley, in  return,  declared  that  he 
was  far  from  approving  of  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  abuse  against  the 
ruler  ot  France.  It  was  a  course 
neither  wise  nor  manly,  nor  be- 
coming a  great  nation  to  pursue. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  the 
public  conduct  of  that  man  to 
justify  the  most  energetic  public 
resistance,  without  descending  to 
personal  abuse. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  suggested 
the  propriety  of  laying  the  paper 
on  the  table ;  and  thought  it  ought 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. Lord  Wellesley  objected 
that  these  measures  would  be 
giving  it  greater  consequence 
and  circulation;  and  repeated  his 
general  agreement  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  noble  earl ;  and  thus 
the  conversation  terminated. 

The  same  subject  was  taken  up 
on  July  the  1st,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
who  dwelt  at  large  on  the  horrid 
nature  and  effects  of  the  doctrine 
of  assassination,  and  the  danger 
of  disseminating  such  doctrines, 
which  might  be  directed  against 
any  potentates  whose  measures 
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were  obnoxious  to  another  coun- 
try ;  and  he  invited  the  ministers  in 
that  House  to  a  disavowal  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer declared,  that  if  such  a  dis- 
avowal was  thought  necessary,  he 
should  most  readily  make  it, 
though  it  did  not  strike  him  that 
it  was  requisite  to  impress  upon 
the  House  the  conviction  that 
under  no  possible  circumstances 
could  such  doctrines  be  justified. 
He  then  made  some  observations 
on  the  idea  started  by  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  that  the  individual 
against  whom  they  had  been  di- 


rected might  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  to  work 
its  purposes ;  and  suggested  that 
if  he  were  raised  up  to  accomplish 
any  great  end  by  the  mischiefs  he 
was  to  do,  we  might  also  be  chosen 
instruments  of  good  by  our  resist- 
ance to  those  mischiefs.  He  did 
not,  however,  impute  to  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  the  least  doub  t 
of  the  propriety  of  continuing  to 
resist  the  injustice  of  the  enemy ; 
and  he  con  eluded  with  declaring 
the  most  decided  and  unqualified 
disavowal  of  the  horrible  doctrines 
alluded  to. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

£ord  Stanhope's  Bill  on  Cain  and  Bank  Notes  discussed  in  both  Houses, 

and  passed, 

]yrOTWITHSTANDING  the  tions,  took  up  the  subject,  and 

1^1  confident  assertions  of  mi-  on  June  27th  presented  to  the 

nisters  and  their  friends  that  no  House  of  Lords  a  bill  of  which 

depreciation  had  taken  place  in  he  had  given  previous  notice, 

bank-notes,  the  fact  of  a  diminu-  After  some  introductory  obser- 

tion  of  their  relative  value  to  bul-  vat  ions,  relative  to  the  importance 

lion  became  at  length  so  glaring  and  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 

that  it  could  no  longer  be  denied,  he  said,  that  what  he  meant  to 

and  its  effects  excited  a  general  propose  was,  to  make  it  illegal 

alarm.   The  trade  of  purchasing  for  any  body  to  give  more  money 

guineas  for  notes  at  a  rate  greatly  for  guineas,  half-guineas,  &c. 

beyond  the  nominal  value  of  the  than  the  value  they  lawfully  bear; 

latter  was  openly  carried  on,  to  and  to  make  it  also  illegal  to  take 

an  extent  which  threatened  the  Bank  of  England  notes  at  a  value 

abstraction  of  all  the  gold  coin  in  less  than  they  purported  to  be 

the  kingdom ;  and  the  difference  equal  to.    He  disavowed  all  pri- 

of  a  money  and  a  paper  price  was  vate  or  personal  views  in  the 

beginning  to  take  place  in  com-  plan  he  had  formed,  and  con- 

modities.    In  some  parts  of  Ire-  eluded  with  moving  the  reading 

land  gold  had  been  demanded  by  of  his  bill. 

landlords  from  their  tenants,  in-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  whilst 

stead  of  bank-notes ;  and  the  fact  he  did  justice  to  the  intentions  of 

of  a  similar  demand  made  by  a  the  noble  mover,  was  not  willing 

nobleman  in  England,  became  a  to  admit  the  necessity  of  his  bill, 

matter  of  general  conversation,  as  he  thought  that  the  example 

The  evils  which  in  so  many  coun-  of  the  nobleman  alluded  to,  as 

tries  had  arisen  from  a  depre-  demanding  gold  from  his  tenants, 

ciated  paper  currency  seemed  to  was  not  likely  to  be  imitated.  AI- 

be  impending  over  the  British  em-  though,  therefore,  he  would  not 

pire,  and  no  remedy  was  as  yet  oppose  the  bill  in  its  present 

suggested  by  persons  in  power,  stage,  he  should  move  for  its 

In  this  emergency,  Earl  Stan-  postponement  at  the  second  read- 

hope,  a  person  who,  perhaps  ing. 

more  than  any  other  individual  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  disap- 

of  h  is  rank,  has  habitually  acted  proved  of  the  grounds  on  which 

according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  ob- 

has  formed  plans  for  the  public,  jected  to  the  bill,  and  showed  that 

independent  of  party  considera-  the  landholder  might  reasonably 
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apprehend  the  evils  consequent 
upon  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency. 

After  some  other  lords  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  Lord 
Stanhope  had  made'his  reply,  the 
bill  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

On  July  2nd,  the  order  of  the 
day  standing  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  Lord  Stanhope 
rose,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  several  lords  who 
were  not  present  at  the  former  de- 
bate. He  then  repeated  the  late 
Sir  G.  Saville's  deBnition  of  a  cir- 
culating medium  which  he  had 
before  quoted  with  approbation— 
that  it  was  only  a  common  mea- 
sure applied  to  different  things, 
and  he  contended  that  other 
standards  of  measurement  would 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
gold,  and  that  book-entries,  for 
example,  might  do  it  better.  He 
affirmed  that  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood  was  quite  contradic- 
tory ;  it  authorized  payments  in 
gold,  yet  stopt  the  Bank  from 
making  them.  His  great  object 
was,  to  devise  a  mode  of  making 
payments  which  might  enable 
parliament  to  establish  a  new  spe- 
cies of  legal  tender.  In  his  rea- 
soning on  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sumed the  solvency  of  the  Bank, 
and  also  the  limitation  of  their 
issue  of  notes  within  a  certain  ex- 
tent. He  would  then  propose, 
first,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
(as  in  the  case,  of  that  of  Scot- 
land) should  have  many  branches 
in  England,  established  in  proper 
places :  second,  that  books  of  en- 
try should  be  prepared  and  kept 
at  each  of  these  places:  third, 
that  persons,  holding  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  should  be  en- 
titled to  an  equal  credit  on  those 

Vol.  LI1I. 
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books:  fourth,  that  every  such 
person  should  be  entitled  to  trans- 
fer such  sums  to  any  other  place 
where  such  books  were  kept 
either  on  his  own  account,  or  on 
that  of  other  persons  :  fifth,  that 
as  such  entries  were  not  liable  to 
forgery,  they  should  be  made  a 
legal  tender.  The  foundation  of 
his  making  use  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was,  that  bank-notes  of 
twenty  shillings  and  pounds  ster- 
ling should  be  on  a  par.  He  would 
maintain  that  they  are  so  now.  If 
he  should  go  to  a  banker's  with 
twenty-one  pounds  in  notes,  and 
twenty  guineas,  and  should  desire 
to  make  two  book  entries,  two 
accounts  would  be  opened  for  an 
equal  sum.  He  proposed  no  new 
or  violent  schemes,  but  left  the 
subject  to  the  good  sense  which, 
especially  about  the  metropolis, 
felt  the  importance  of  considering 
the  note  and  the  pound  sterling 
at  par.  It  had  been  said  that  his 
bill  was  not  necessary,  because 
nobody  would  follow  the  example 
of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Kiog) 
in  requiring  gold  from  his  tenants; 
but  he  rather  chose  to  give  peo- 
ple the  protection  of  the  law, 
than  leave  them  to  the  under- 
standing or  caprice  of  other  men. 
He  then  read  extracts  from  several 
letters  he  had  received;  whence 
it  appeared,  that  the  difference 
between  notes  and  specie  was  be- 
ginning to  be  acted  upon  in  va- 
rious parts ;  and  he  inferred  that 
the  necessity  might  very  speedily 
arise,  and  that,  too,  when  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  sitting.  He 
gave  a  caution  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  not  to  be  too  late  with  the 
remedy,  and  concluded  with  mov- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Lord  King  immediately  rose  to 
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vindicate  himself  with  respect  to 
the  transaction  which  had  been  so 
much  alluded  to.  He  had  thought 
it  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  to 
make  a  stand  now  in  defence  of 
his  property  from  that  constantly 
progressive  depreciation  of  the 
currency  which  proceeded  from 
tbe  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  being  protected 
by  the  legislature  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  their  notes  in 
specie.  It  had  been  asked,  in  a 
manner  rather  insulting,  bad  any 
,  body  ventured  to  refuse  bank- 
notes in  payment  ?  He  was  the 
person  who  did  think  it  advisable 
in  certain  cases  to  refuse  bank- 
notes. The  cases  in  which  he 
had  refused  them  at  their  no- 
minal value  were  old  contracts, 
and  no  other ;  and  in  so  doing, 
be  would  contend  that  be  had  not 
only  acted  legally  (for  of  that 
there  was  no  question},  but  ac- 
cording to  every  principle  of 
equity  and  justice.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  equitable  than  that 
the  payment  should  be  made 
in  currency  of  the  same  value  as 
that  in  which  the  bargain  was 
made?  He  had  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  what  that  value  was 
from  comparing  the  price  of  gold 
at  the  time  that  the  contract  was 
made  with  its  present  price ;  and 
his  demand  had  been,  either  to  be 
paid  in  lawful  money  of  the 
realm,  according  to  the  contract, 
or  in  Portugal  coin  of  the  same 
weight,  or  in  such  a  sum  in  notes 
a  s would  purchase  a  quantity  of 
gold  equal  in  weight  to  that  of 
the  legal  money  covenanted;  and 
he  could  not  see  where  was  the 
hardship,  or  oppression  in  this. 
All  productions  of  the  land  had 
risen  in  price  according  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and 


therefore  the  tenant's  old  con- 
tracts could  not  complain  of  suf- 
fering any  loss  from  the  demand. 
To  explain  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  suppose  that  what 
wag  usually  reserved  for  rent  was 
about  a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  * 
the  land,  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  this  proportion  was 
estimated  at  a  money  price.  Was 
it  equitable  that  the  tenant  should 
take  advantage  of  all  rises  of 
price  in  consequence  of  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  upon  all 
the  shares  he  has,  and  that  the 
landlord  should  have  upon  his 
share  neither  tbe  rise  of  price, 
nor  the  legal  money  he  bargained 
for?  It  had  been  asserted  that 
bank-notes  were  not  depreciated, 
but  that  gold  had  risen  in  value ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  if 
a  man  had  at  present  any  article 
of  real  value  to  exchange  against 
gold  he  might  procure  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  for  it  than  at  any 
former  period; — and  his  lordship 
instanced  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
of  which  twelve  or  fourteen  quar- 
ters would  now  buy  as.  much 
gold  as  eighteen  quarters  would 
in  tbe  period  from  1786  to  1797, 
so  that  the  farmer  had  been  gain- 
ing considerably  by  the  change 
of  times.   He  declared  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  clamour  that  had 
been  excited  against  him,  he  was 
determined  to  persevere  in  what 
he  conceived  to  be  not  only  legal, 
but  just  and  equitable.  He  hoped 
be  should  hear  no  more  decla- 
mations about  black  malignity 
of  motive  in  the  refusal  of  bank- 
notes ;  and  said  he  could  not  un- 
derstand upon  what  principle, 
or  by  what  rule,  a  man  was 
called  upon  to  answer  in  that 
House  for  bis  private  conduct  in 
the  management  of  his  estate. 
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His  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  matter  in  a  general 
view.  He  said,  that  when  the 
act  was  passed  to  protect  persons 
from  arrest  who  should  tender 
bank-notes  in  payment  of  a  debt, 
there  was  really  no  depreciation 
of  these  notes,  and  gold  might 
be  purchased  by  them  without 
loss;  whereas  now  the  value  of 
a  pound-note  was  no  more  than 
16*.  7rf.  He  made  various  ob- 
-  serrations  on  the  danger  and  in- 
justice of  making  a  depreciated 
paper  currency  a  legal  tender, 
and  attributed  to  that  deprecia- 
tion that  dear n  ess  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  which  was  now 
pressing  so  hard  upon  many 
ranks  of  people.  He  had  always 
resisted  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction  act,  and  therefore  was 
acting  consistently.  As  to  the 
bill  of  the  noble  lord,  it  appeared 
that  he  wished  to  assimilate  his 
bank  of  credit  to  a  bank  of  de- 
posit. If  bullion  was  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  bank  to  represent 
toe  notes  it  issued,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  plan ;  but  then  the 
bank  would  have  no  profit. 

Earl  Bathurst  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  intentions  of 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  prove 
not  only  injurious  to  his  own 
tenants,  bat  pernicious  to  the 
country  at  large.  He  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded  were  in 
several  respects  mistaken;  and 
that,  if  followed,  they  would  in- 
troduce a  perpetual  fluctuation 
of  tetkU  He  observed,  on  the  ge- 
neral question,  that  there  might 
exist  other  causes  for  the  ad- 
vance in.  price  of  commodities 
than  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  that  this  advance 
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was  far  from  universal,  many  ar- 
ticles being  lower  than  formerly. 
He  further  remarked  that  the  re- 
striction on  bank  payments  was 
no  measure  of  this  administration, 
nor  had  even  the  last  ministry 
shown  any  intention  of  removing 
it. 

Lord  Holland  declared  his  as- 
sent to  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  his  noble  friend,  Lord  King, 
and  entered  into  a  defence  of  his 
conduct.  He  warned  parliament 
against  the  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  force  upon  the  nation 
a  depreciated  currency,  and  main- 
tained that  the  bill  in  agitation 
was  no  remedy  for  the  existing 
evil.  Should  the  bill  pass,  he 
said,  the  country  would  in  effect 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  dU 
rectors;  bank-notes  would  run  the 
same  course  with  the  assigns ts, 
and  end  like  them. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse  denied  that 
bank-notes  were  really  depre- 
ciated. Depreciation  of  any  thing, 
said  he,  can  only  be  produced  by 
too  great  abundance ;  but  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  now  in  circulation,  did 
not  exceed  the  mass  of  circu- 
lating medium  compounded  of 
notes  and  gold,  in  1798,  and  it 
could  not  be  thought  that  a  less 
quantity  of  currency  was  re- 
quired for  the  mercantile  con- 
cerns of  the  country  now,  than 
at  that  period.  He  wished  the 
measure  in  question  were  extended 
to  Ireland,  in  the  north  of  which, 
tenants  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  landlords,  many  of 
whom  would  only  take  notes  at  a 
discount ;  and  where  there  were 
persons  who  would  only  receive 
notes  at  one  value,  Jand  issue  them 
at  another.    He  conjured  .their 
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lordships  to  adopt  the  measure,  preciation.  His  lordship  inert 
and  without  delay-  made  some  remarks  on  the  pernio 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  re-  eious  tendency  of  the  proposed 
ply  to  the  observation  of  the  last  bill,  which  would  go  as  near  as 
speaker,  that  the  circulating  me-  possible  to  the  making  of  bank- 
dium  had  not  increased  since  notes  a  legal  tender,  a  measure 
1798,  remarked,  that  he  had  not  full  of  danger  and  injustice.  Irv 
taken  into  account  the  increase-  addition  to  depreciated  paper  they 
of  private  banks,  which  liad  had  caused  the  bank  to  issue  a 
doubled  since  that  time.  He  debased  coin,  and  thus  had 
made  various  observations  on  the  adopted  measures  which  the  high- 
comparison  between  gold  and  est  authorities  had  always  stigma- 
paper  currency,  and  thought  the  tised  as  the  most  prejudicial  to  a 
proposed  bill  would  be  ineffica-  state. 

cious  to  remedy  the  evils  com-  ,  ,The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that 

plained  of.  though  he  had  at  first  thought 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  as  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  be 

the  act,  which  in  1797,  had  laid  better -to  leave  the  law  as  it  stood, 

the  restriction  on  bank  payments,  yet  when  he  attended  to  the  prin- 

had  made  paper  the  same  as  gold  ciple  of  the  measure  under  con- 

with  respect  to  debts  and  public  sideration,  and  particularly  to  the 

credit,  whether  the  measure  were  principles  of  those  who  opposed  it, 

right  or  wrong,  it  now  became  the  he  began  to  feel  that  the  remedy 

duty  of  parliament  to  protect  the  should  be  upheld.    He  noticed- 

people  in  what  had  been  done.  some  of  the  arguments-  that  had 

Lord  Grenville,  after  a  spirited  been  used  by  the  preceding  speak* 

and  indignant  defence  of  the  con-  era ;  and  with  respect  to  the  as- 

duct  of  bis  noble  relative  (Lord  sertion,  that  gold  enough  could  be 

King)  referred  to  the  ctrcum-  had  if  we  were  willing  to  pay  the 

stances  attending  the  restriction  price  for  it,  he  observed  that  one 

bill,  and  said  that  for  his  own  part  of  the  most  extensive  and  respec- 

he  had  opposed  the  suspension  of  table  merchants  perhaps  in  the 

cash  payments  to  the  end  of  the  world,  who  was  not  much  in  the 

war,  and  recommended  an  imme-  practice  of  supporting  ministers, 

diate  resumption  of  them.  When  had  asserted  that  if  he  wanted  ten 

in  1805  be  had  been  called  into  thousand  pounds  in  gold  he  should 

office,  and  saw  that  an  honourable  not  know  whence  ,  to  procure  it. 

peace  could  not  be  obtained,  his  He  defended  the  great  exertions 

opinion,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  which  the  present  ministry  had 

was,  that  we  should  husband  our  made  in  the  war,  and  concluded 

resources  so  as  to  make  them  hold  with  saying,  that  considering  the 

out  to  the  latest  period  of  the  pro-  consequences  which  might  follow 

traction  of  the  war.    The  mini-  from  the  example  which  had  been 

sters,  however,  who  succeeded,  pointed  out,  it  would  be  unwise  to 

had  rushed  into  a  system  of  pro-  reject  the  bill, 
digality  that  threatened  the  ruin      Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  conclude 

of  the  country,  and  this  was  one  ing  reply,  acquainted  the  house 

of  the  causes  of  the  immense  issue  that  he  had,  after  many  years  ap- 

of  paper,  and  its  consequent  tie-  plication,  discovered  an  effectual 
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method  of  preventing  the  forgery 
of  bank  notes,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, he  should  give  gratis  to 
the  public.  He  then  said,  that 
when  he  came  down  to  the  House 
he  imagined  that  ministers  would 
throw  out  the  bill ;  but  the  argu- 
ments of  his  noble  friends  (the 
opposition )  had  made  converts  of 
them,  a  task  he  could  not  accom- 
plish ;  he  had  therefore  to  return 
them  thanks,  right  and  left.  This 
humorous  sally  occasioned  much 
laughter;  and  on  the  division 
there  appeared  for  the  second 
reading  36,  against  it  12. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up  by 
tbe  ministry ;  a  proof,  considering 
its  author,  how  greatly  they  were 
embarrassed  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  it. 

On  July  4th,  when  the  order 
stood  for  going  into  a  committee 
on  Lord  Stanhope's  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  rose  to  state  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  more  fully 
the  principles  on  which  the  bill 
proceeded.  He  advanced  some 
further  objections  against  making 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender,  and  in- 
timated that  if  the  bill  were  com- 
mitted, he  should  at  least  propose 
a  clause  to  restrict  the  Bank  from 
issuing  a  greater  number  of  notes 
than  those  in  circulation  at  the 
time  of  its  passing. 

Earl  Stanhope  6aid  that  his 
noble  friend  misconceived  his 
bill  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  to  make  bank  note 
payments  compulsory.  There 
was  a  difference  between  the  case 
of  offering  a  man  a  banknote, 
telling  him  you  shall  take  it, 
whether  you  will  or  no,  and  that 
of  one  choosing  to  take  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  setting  his  own 
value  upon  it.   He  desired  it 
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might  be  considered  that  the 
public  creditor  was  paid  in  bank 
notes,  to  whom  they  were  a  legal 
tender,  and  where  was  the  justice 
of  putting  the  landlord  upon  a 
different  footing  ?  He  expressed 
himself  with  much  force  respect- 
ing the  oppression  of  compelling 
payments  in  gold  when  it  was  not 
to  be  had  without  great  loss,  and 
•adduced  other  instances  of  this 
practice.  He  concluded  with 
•saying  that  he  should  take  no 
further  charge  of  his  bill,  but  sit 
in  the  committee  from  curiosity. 
"  I  am  (said  he)  its  father,  but  I 
will  not  undertaketobeits  nurse." 
He  would  agree  to  the  clause  for 
limiting  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
to  their  present  amount  during 
the  operation  of  the  bill,  unless 
he  should  hear  satisfactory  reasons 
to  the  contrary.  Still  this  was 
but  a  measure  preparatory  to  the 
book-entry  system. 

After  some  other  lords  had 
delivered  their  sentiments,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
proposed  a  clause  for  taking  from 
landlords  the  summary  mode  of 
distress,  if  payment  should  be 
offered  in  bank  notes,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  Marquis  of  Lans* 
downe  then  proposed  a  clause 
for  fixing  an  amount  bey^»d 
which  the  'issues  of  the  Bank 
should  not  proceed ;  wbich  was 
objected  to  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, who  said  that  he  intended 
to  offer  a  clause  for  limiting  the 
duration  ef  this  bill  to  the  25th 
of  March  next. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
was  received  on  the  5th,  when  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  some 
verbal  amendments,  which  were 
agreed  to.  A  clause  was  alst 
added,  that  the  bill  should  uot  ex- 
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tend  to  Ireland,  as  in  that  country,  by  many  persons  of  great  author* 

previously  to  the  restriction  on  ity,  who  claimed  for  themselves 

bank  payments,  a  difference  bad  and  their  friends  a  monopoly  of 

existed  between  money  and  paper  all  the  talents  and  public  virtues 

prices.  in  the  nation.    It  was  therefore 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  become  a  measure  of  necessity ; 
reading  of  the  bill,  July  8th,  a  for  though  be  did  not  mean  to 
long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  question  the  motives  which  had 
whole  subject  was  again  canvassed  induced  that  noble  lord  to  act  as 
by  the  different  parties,  though  he  did,  yet  he  could  not  conceive 
with  Jittle  novelty  of  fact  or  argu-  of  any  question  which,  if  extended 
meat.  The  most  important  sug-  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
gestion on  this  occasion  was,  per-  cems  of  the  individual,  coold  be 
haps,  that  of  Lord  Stanhope's,  attended  with  more  peril  to  the 
in  a  remark  upon  a  statement  of  country  at  large.  The  right  ho- 
Lord  Grey's,  "  that  it  was  a  pos-  nourable  gentleman  then  pro- 
sible  case,  that  the  country  might  ceeded  to  show  how  inconsistent 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  obligations,  it  was  for  those  who  had  supported 
and  that  the  public  creditors  Mr.  Fitt  in  the  Bank  restriction 
must  receive  in  payment  less  than  act,  and  those  who  had  since 
the  debt.  Lord  S.,  on  the  other  voted  for  a  continuance  of  this 
hand,  held  this  to  be  an  impos-  restriction  for  two  years  to  come, 
sdble  case ;  for  that  no  loss  would  to  oppose  the  bill  in  question ; 
fall  upon  the  public  creditor  and  after  explaining  the  nature  of 
which  would  not  equally  fall  upon  the  provisions  it  contained,  he 
the  landed  proprietor,  each  of  moved  for  the  first  reading, 
them  having  only  a  portion  of  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  se- 
tbe  national  wealth.  It  appeared  veral  members  spoke  warmly  in 
to  him  that  the  public  creditors  opposition  to  the  bill,  upon  prin- 
were  the  mortgagees,  and  that  ciples  nearly  the  same  with  those 
the  other  proprietors  of  the  na-  maintained  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
tional  wealth  had  not  a  right  to  The  reading,  however,  passed  by 
take  any  thing  till  the  debt  was  the  majority  of  64  to  19. 
paid.  The    second    reading  being 

When  the  division  took  place,  moved  on  July  15th,  the  debate 

the  third  reading  was  carried  by  was  renewed  concerning  it  with 

43  votes  against  16,  and  the  bill  much  spirit,  and  by  several  new 

passed  the  House.  speakers.    It  is,  however,  unne- 

On  July  9th,  the  bill  was  intro-  cessary  to  protract  this  article 

duced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  giving  a  sketch  of  reasonings 

by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  which  were  chiefly  a  recapitula- 

quer,  who  stated  as  the  sole  rea-  turn  of  those  that  had  been  em- 

son  for  its  being  adopted  by  the  ployed  on  both  sides  in  the  House 

ministry,  that  the  conduct  of  the  of  Lords.   The  result  of  a  divi- 

noble  lord,  who  had  required  gold  sion  was  a  very  decisive  majority 

in  payment  from  his  tenants,  which  in  favour  of  ministry,  the  numbers 

they  had  thought  not  likely  to  be  being  for  the  reading  133,  against 

imitated,  was  openly  defended,  it  35. 

and  even  praised  as  a  patriotic  act      On  the  17th  a  motion  of  Mr. 
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Creevey's,  that  bonk  proprietor 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  oh 
the  present  bill  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  House 
then  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  bill,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
three  amendments;  the  first,  to 
render  the  wording  of  the  first 
clause  more  precise ;  the  second, 
to  introduce  the  words,  that 
m  every  person  who  shall  offend 
therein  shall  be  deemed  and  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a  misdemea- 
nour;" the  third,  to  extend  the 
punishment  of  such  offenders  to 
Scotland ;  all  which  were  agreed 
to. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  July  19th,  the 
field  was  again  disputed  by  the 
opposite  parties,  till  the  House 
became  impatient  for  the  ques- 
tion. The  division  which  -en- 
sued gave  95  for  the  bill  to  20 
against  it ;  upon  which  it  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Brougham  afterwards  rose 
to  present  certain  resolutions,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and 
by  which  he  wished  to  record  his 
opinion  of  the  bill  now  passed. 
Several  of  these  were  put  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division. 

While  this  matter  was  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Stanhope  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Lords  a  string  of 
resolutions  relative  to  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country.  In 
his  speech  on  this  occasion,  July 
16th,  he  said,  that  if  the  bill  now 
pending  should  pass,  it  would 
avert  for  a  time  the  great  mis- 
chiefs which  were  daily  to  be  ap- 
prehended, but  something  further 
was  to  be  done.  He  never  thought 
his  bill  perfect:  he  had  been 
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obliged  to  frame  it  to  meet  the 
distorted  shape  of  the  taw  as  it 
stood.  He  then  made  a  number 
of  observations  relative  to  the  bard- 
Ship  of  obliging  tenants  to  pay 
gold  ;  to  trie  mistaken  notion  held 
by  so  many  persons,  that  gold  ws* 
exclusively  the  true  medium  of 
circulation;  and  to  the  impossi- 
bility in  the  present  state  of  things 
of  procuring  it.  He  concluded  a 
long  speech  with  moving  that  the 
resolutions  be  printed.  Thev  were 
fourteen  in  number,  of  which  the 
first  asserted  "  that  an  internal 
circulating  medium  which  shall  be 
a  legal  measure  of  value  is  essen- 
tially necessary;"  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rest  was  to  de- 
clare that  neither  gold  and  sil- 
ver, nor  banknotes,  possess  the 
requisite  qualities  for  this  measure, 
but  that  it  was  to  be  found  iu 
the  system  of  credits  by  book-en- 
tries which  he  had  before  sug- 
gested to  the  House  in  speaking 
on  bis  bill. 

Lord  Lauderdale  made  some 
severe  animadversions  on  these 
resolutions,  but  the  motion  for 
printing  them  was  carried. 

Thus  terminated  for  the  pre- 
sent session  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  important  subject  of 
the  circulating  medium,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  spirit 
of  party  appears  to  have  predo- 
minated; for  otherwise  it  is  not 
credible  that  all  the  speakers  on 
one  side,  and  all  on  the  other, 
should  respectively  have  agreed  in 
opinion  concerning  a  measure  of 
general  policy,  and  not  involv- 
ing any  of  the  points  of  declared  *  - 
difference  between  the  ministry 
and  the  opposition.  The  emer- 
gency which  save  origin  to  Lord 
Stanhope's  bUl  was  the  necessary 
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consequence  of  causes  which  have 
been  long  in  operation,  and  the 
effects  of  which  admit  only  of 
temporary  palliatives;  and  no 
better  remedy  seems  to  have  been 
suggested,  than  that  adopted.  It 
is  true,  the  bill  made  a  great 
advance  towards  the  measure  so 


much  deprecated  by  many  speak- 
ers, that  of  rendering  bank  notes 
a  legal  tender;  but  whether  this 
result  can  be  possibly  averted, 
provided  the  war  be  long  main- 
tained upon  the  same  scale,  may 
well  be  doubted. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Domestic  Occurrences. — Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Catholics— Distur- 
bances in  Nottinghamshire. 

EXCLUSIVELY  of  parlia-  the  public  at  large  was  apprized 
mentary  proceedings,  the  of  its  existence, 
domestic  affairs  of  the  British  Very  different  was  the  impres- 
empire  were  not  in  general  highly  sion  made  on  the  public  by  the 
interesting  during  the  present  proceedings  of  the  Catholics  in 
year.  The  commercial  distresses,  Ireland,  in  pursuit  of  that  restitu- 
indicated  by  lists  of  bankrupts  tion  to  the  full  rights  of  citizens 
more  numerous  than  were  ever  which  they  claimed  as  their  due, 
before  known,  induced  among  the  and  which  seemed  to  become  a 
middle  classes  of  society  a  kind  more  interesting  object  to  them, 
of  desponding  apathy,  adapted  to  in  proportion  as  their  condition  in 
damp  that  political  ardour  which,  society  the  more  nearly  approached 
in  a  free  country,  is  continually  that  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
exciting  to  action  men  of  disen-  This  was,  indeed,  natural ;  for 
gaged  minds.  At  the  same  time,  every  relaxation  of  the  shackles 
the  uncertain  state  of  his  Majes-  and  disabilities  under  which  they 
ty's  health,  and  of  the  consequent  had  long  laboured  being  a  kind 
duration  of  the  regency,  and  the  of  admission  of  the  principle  on 
system  of  government  likely  to  be  which  they  claimed  an  equality 
pursued  under  it,  kept  persons  in  of  rights,  there  remained  so  much 
the  superior  ranks  in  a  state  of  narrower  a  ground  in  argument 
dubious  expectation.  With  the  for  continuing  such  as  still  sub- 
exception,  therefore,  of  some  sisted,  and  they  were  rendered 
feeble  attempts  to  awaken  the  the  more  acutely  sensible  of  the 
public  attention  to  the  cause  of  indignity  and  injustice  of  restric- 
parliamentary  reform,  and  some  tions  of  any  kind, 
of  the  usual  party  contests  in  the  In  our  account  of  the  parliamen- 
city  of  London,  scarcely  any  occa-  tary  debates  concerning  Mr.  W. 
sions  occurred  to  set  in  motion  Pole's  circularletter  much  has  been 
considerable  bodies  on  a  political  anticipated  with  respect  to  the 
account,  in  this  part  of  the  united  measures  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
kingdom.  Another  exception,  Committee  in  Dublin.  It  there ap- 
.  indeed,  might  be  made  with  re-  peared  to  have  been  the  plan  of 
spect  to  the  alarm  excited  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  at  least  of  the 
the  dissenters  by  Lord  Sidmouth's  major  part  of  that  body,  to  form  a 
bill ;  but  its  operation  was  silent,  standing  delegation  in  the  capital, 
.  and  its  effect  was  produced  before  consisting  of  ten  persons  elected 
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from  each  county,  which  should 
take  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning,  but  for  that  of  redress- 
ing the  general  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  alarm 
this  kind  of  organization  gave  to 
the  Irish  government  produced  the 
letter  in  question,  which  went  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  conven- 
tion act'a  law  expressly  levelled 
against  representative  delegation 
by  self-constituted  bodies.  It 
remains  to  relate  the  proceedings 
consequent  upon  this  resolution 
of  the  Irish  ministers. 

On  February  the  23d,  two  ma- 
gistrates, Alderman  Darley  and 
Mr.  Babington,  by  the  direction 
of  the  government  repaired  to  a 
house  in  Capel-street,  Dublin,  at 
which  the  Catholic  Committee 
was  accustomed  to  assemble,  and 
were  shown  into  a  room  where  a 
number  of  gentlemen  were  met, 
some  of  whom  were  in  the  act  of 
signing  the  Catholic  petition  to 
parliament.  Immediately  on  their 
entrance,  Lord  Ffrench  was  called 
to  the  chair,  who  demanded  of 
the  magistrates  by  what  authority 
they  came  there.  He  was  an* 
swered,  that  understanding  it  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  they  came  as  magis- 
trates to  require  it  to  disperse, 
and  that  they  had  orders  from  go- 
vernment for  that  purpose.  Some 
difference  occurs  in  the  two  rela- 
tions of  the  subsequent  conver- 
sation ;  but  it  terminated  in  Al- 
derman Darley 's  going  to  Mr. 
Pole  for  further  instructions,  while 
Mr.  Babington  remained  in  the 
room.  On  the  Alderman's  return, 
he  said  that  as  lord  Ffrench  had 
assured  them  the  meeting  was  not 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  but  of 


Catholic  gentlemen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  and  forwarding  a 
petition  to  parliament,  it  was  not 
the  order  of  government  that  they 
should  be  interrupted.  A  desire 
was  further  intimated  (but  from 
which  party  is  not  agreed)  that 
his  lordship,  with  some  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  should  have  a 
conference  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  Pole.  This  conference  in 
effect  did  not  take  place,  neither 
party  choosing  to  avow  that  the 
wish  for  it  originated  from  them. 
Upon  the  whole  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  government  found  itself 
embarrassed  how  to  act  oh  the 
occasion;  for  whether  Lord 
Ffrench  did  or  did  not  suggest 
the  distinction  between  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
one  of  Catholic  gentlemen  for 
the  purpose  of  petitioning,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  fact  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  so  considered  by  most  of 
those  present.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Mr.  Pole  de- 
parted for  England.  The  petition 
was  afterwards  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented; and  the  debates  conse- 
quent upon  it  in  both  Houses,  with 
its  rejection,  have  been  reported  in 
our  account  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Irish  Catholics  were  too 
confident  of  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  and  too  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  a  well-con- 
certed union,  to  renounce  their 
plans  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  government ;  and  the 
summer  was  actively  spent  in  coun- 
ty meetings  for  the  appointment 
of  delegates,  several  of  which  were 
attended  by  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  former 
jealousies  and  animosities  were 
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laid  aside,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  was  regarded  as 
an  essential  branch  of  the  general 
liberty  of  Ireland.  A  new  com- 
mittee of  delegates  being  at  length 
com]  pletely  formed,  it  assembled 
on  October  19tb*,  to  the  number 
of  nearly  three  hundred,  at  the 
theatre  in  Fishamble-street,  Dub- 
lin, amidst  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators.  Lord  Fingal  being 
called  to  the  chair,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  short  speech ;  after 
which,  Lord  Netterville  ottered 
to  the  meeting  a  petition  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  and  moved 
that  it  might  be  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  recommended 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  It  was  read,  and  the  mo- 
tion  was  unanimously  carried.  A 
motion  for  adjournment  being  also 
carried,  Lord  Fingal  quitted  the 
chair,  which  was  taken  by  Lord 
Netterville  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  chairman.  This  being 
effected,  the  business  of  the  day, 
which  had  occupied  only  seven- 
teen minutes  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  chair,  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  members  began  to  retire. 
When  Alderman  Pemberton,Coun» 
tellor  Hare,  and  other  police  ma- 
gistrates, made  their  appearance. 
They  attempted  to  speak,  but 
were  not  listened  to.  At  length 
Mr.  Hare  had  some  conversation 
whhLord  Fingal,  who  told  him 
that  he  could  now  speak  only  as 
an  individual.  Mr.  Hare  stated 
that  his  object  in  coming  had  been 
to  disperse  an  assembly  which  he 
considered  as  unlawful;  that  as 
soon  as  the  chair  was  taken,  a 
person  whom  he  had  placed  for 
the  purpose  came  to  apprize  him 
of  it,  and  he  had  walked  thither 


immediately.  How  far  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Iris  not  arriving  till 
the  business  was  finished  might 
be  a  concerted  matter,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture;  the  meeting, 
however,  passed  without  any 
tumult  or  disturbance,  and  the 
honourable  Mr.  Barnewall,  in 
conclusion,  stepped  forward  to 
assure  Mr.  Hare,  that  none  among 
them,  from  the  peer  to  the  plough- 
man, meant  to  show  disrespect  to 
the  government  and  magistrates 
of  the  kingdom,  but  were  all  de- 
termined to  join  heart  and  hand 
with  their  fellow-subjects  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood. 

Government,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  resolved  not  to  remain  passive 
under  the  disregard  of  its  injunc- 
tions ;  and  five  persons  were  ap- 

f»rehended  by  a  warrant  from  the 
ord  chief  justice  for  a  breach  of 
the  convention  act  in  an  aggregate 
meeting  held  at  Dublin  on  July 
the  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  general 
committee  of  Catholics.  One  of 
these.  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  called 
to  his  trial  at  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  Dublin.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days ;  and  at  the  close, 
the  Chief  Justice  m  his  charge 
to  the  jury  gave  a  decided  opi- 
nion, that  it  the  facts  adduced 
m  evidence  were  believed,  the 
traverser  must  be  found  guilty 
upon  the  construction  of  the 
convention  act;  and  in  this  de- 
cision his  brethren  on  the  bench 
fully  concurred.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, either  from  some  incompe- 
tence of  the  evidence,  or  from  a 
different  opinion  concerning  the 
grounds  of  the  imputed  crime, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
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followed  by  the  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations of  the  crowded  audience. 
After  this  result,  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral chose  to  decline  proceeding 
toytry  the  other  persons  implicated 
in  the  same  charge,  affecting  to 
hope,  that  since  the  law  had  so 
clearly  been  laid  down  by  the 
Court  against  the  Catholic  conven- 
tion, those  gentlemen  would  in 
future  abstain  from  its  violation. 

The  committee  of  Catholic  de- 
legates which  had  adjourned  itself 
in  the  month  of  October,  met 
again  on  December  the  23d,  at 
the  theatre  in  Fishamble-street. 
Counsellor  Hare  entered  the  place 
a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  and 
placed  himself  by  the  chair,  then 
empty,  but  which  was  soon  after 
occupied  by  Lord  Fingal.  Lord 
Netterville  having  moved  the 
reading  of  the  Catholic  petition, 
Mr.  Hare  addressed  himself  to 
the  chairman,  acquainting  him 
that  he  came  thither  as  a  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  Dublin,  by 
direction  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  had  been  informed  that  this 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
committee,composed  of  the  peers, 
prelates,  country  gentlemen,  and 
persons  chosen  in  the  different 
parishes  of  Dublin ;  and  desired 
to  know  from  his  lordship  if  that 
was  the  case,  and  what  was  their 
object.  Lord  Fingal  replied,  that 
they  were  met  for  a  constitu- 
tional object.  Mr.  Hare  observed 
that  this  was  not  an  answer  to 
his  question;  and  repeated  it 
distinctly  several  times,  without 
obtaining  any  other  reply.  He 
then  said  that  he  should  consider 
this  as  an  admission  that  it  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  an  unlawful 
assembly,  which  he  must  require 


to  disperse,  and  he  hoped  no*  re- 
sistance would  be  offered,  as  it 
was  his  wish  to  perform  his  duty 
in  the  mildest  way.  Lord  Fingal 
said  that  no  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  was  intended,  but 
that  it  was  his  determination  not 
to  quit  the  chair  until  he  was 
compelled  by  some  person  to  do 
so,  that  he  might  have  his  legal 
action  against  such  person.  Mr. 
Hare  then  took  his  lordship  by 
the  arm,  and  gently  moved  him 
from  the  chair,  saying  that  it  was 
a  legal  arrest.  Lord  Netterville 
being  then  called  to  the  chair,  was 
removed  in  like  manner  by  Mr. 
Hare.  The  meeting  then  sue- 
cessively  called  upon  Lord  Ffrench 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barnewall  to 
fill  the  chair,  but  at  length,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Edward 
Bellew,  it  dispersed.  In  the  after- 
noon a  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
paired to  a  tavern  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  a  requisition  for  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Mr.  Hare  appeared  among 
them,  and  asked  whether  that 
was  a  meeting  of  individual  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  on  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  molest  them.  The 
requisition  was  then  signed  by 
above  300  persons. 

On  December  the  26th,  the  ag- 
gregate meeting  was  held  at  the 
theatre  in  Fishamble-street,  Lord 
Fingal  in  the  chair,  at  which  se- 
veral Protestants  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics were  speakers.  A  set  of  reso- 
lutions was  passed,  strongly  cen- 
suring the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
government  with  respect  to  the 
Catholic  Committee,  and  express- 
ing a  determination  nottosubmit  in 
silence  to  the  perversion  of  law  and 
abuseof  power  that  had  been  mani- 
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fested.  As  one  of  the  means  for 
redress,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
humble  and  dutiful  address  be 
presented  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
as  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  hU 
authority  should  cease,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  late  invasion  of 
their  right  to  petition,  and  the  in- 
sult offered  to  the  Irish  Catholics. 
By  another  resolution,  thegeneral 
committee  of  Catholies  in  Ireland 
was  to  be  requested  to  assemble 
in  Dublin  on  the  28th  of  February 
ensuing.  The  meeting  closed  with 
a  vote  of  cordial  thanks  to  Lord 
Fingal  for  his  services.  In  this 
state  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics stood  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  public  tranquillity  had  been 
little  disturbed  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the 
times,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year ;  but  before  its  termina- 
tion, a  series  of  disorders  broke 
out  which  soon  put  on  a  serious 
aspect,  and  have  been  the  prelude 
of  a  riotous  and  mischievous  dis- 
position in  a  large  tract  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  effects 
of  which  still  continue  to  be  the 
occasion  of  much  trouble  and 
alarm.  Their  commencement  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham, the  hosiers  of  which  town 
having  been  obliged,  from  the 
decrease  of  demand  for  their  ma- 
nufactures, to  discharge  many  of 
their  workmen,  much  distress  ne- 
cessarily ensued,  for  want  of  em- 
ployment This  was  enhanced 
by  the  new  application  of  a  cer- 
tain wide  frame  in  the  weaving 
of  stockings,  whereby  a  consi- 
derable saving  of  manual  labour 
was  produced,  and  a  consequent 
further  diminution  of  hands.  On 
November  the  10th,  a  number  of 
weavers  assembling  near  Notting- 
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ham,  began  forcibly  to  enter 
houses  in  which  were  frames  of 
this  kind,  and  destroy  them. 
On  the  11th  they  appeared  be- 
fore the  house  of  a  manufacturer 
at  Bull  well,  which  was  barri- 
caded by  the  owner,  who  had 
also  armed  his^  men  in  its  de- 
fence. On  attempting  to  break 
in,  the  mob  was  fired  at,  and  one 
person  killed.  This  roused  them 
to  fury,  and  in  increased  num- 
bers they  renewed  their  attack, 
made  an  entry,  the  family  having 
escaped  to  save  their  lives,  and 
burnt  every  thing  in  the  house. 
This  act  seemed  a  signal  for  more 
extensive  outrages,  which  spread 
over  the  circumjacent  towns  and 
villages.  Though  the  obnoxious 
frames  were  the  chief  object  of 
their  hostility,  they  began  to  de- 
clare enmity  with  millers,  corn- 
dealers,  and  all  whom  they  sup- 
posed instrumental  in  raising  the 
price  of  provisions.  The  magis- 
trates at  length  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
military,  but  before  any  number 
of  them  could  be  collected,  much 
further  mischief  was  done.  And 
after  a  sufficient  force  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nottingham  to  suppress 
any  open  violations  of  the  peace 
in  that  vicinity,  the  destruction 
of  frames  still  continued,  as  it 
could  be  easily  effected  by  small 
parties,  which  finished  their  busi- 
ness, and  dispersed  before  notice 
was  given  of  their  assembling. 
Their  proceedings  appeared  to  be 
directed  by  a  spirit  of  system 
that  rendered  them  the  more  dan- 
gerous. The  rioters  assumed  the 
name  of  Luddites,  and  acted  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  imagi- 
nary Captain  Ludd,  which  name 
seems  to  have  signified  not  one 
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individual,  but  a  secret  commit- 
tee of  management.  The  spirit 
of  tumult  spread  into  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  of  Derby  and 
Leicester,  in  the  manufacturing 
parts  of  which  many  frames  were 
destroyed  during  the  month  of 
December,  though  Nottingham- 


shire still  continued  the  principal 
scene  of  mischief,  and  an  advance 
of  pay  to  the  workmen  had  not 
the  desired  effect  of  restoring  or- 
der. Through  the  course  of  this 
year,  however,  the  evil  was  con- 
fined to  the  districts  of  the  hosiery 
manufacture. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Naval  Affairs. — Captain  Hoste's  Engagement  with  a  French  and  Ita- 
lian Squadron, — Success  in  the  Bay  of  Sagone. — Flotilla  captured 
on  the  Coast  of  Calabria, — Capture  and  Destruction  of  a  Convoy  at 
Ragoniza.  Danish  Gun-Boats  taken  at  Nordeney.— Convoy  de- 
stroyed and  taken  on  the  Coast  of  Normandy, — Surprise  of  French 
Ships  in  the  Gironde. — Engagement  with  the  Boulogne  Flotilla, — 
Fort  and  Gun-Boats  taken  tn  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. — Batteries  and 
Vessels  taken  on  the  Coast  of  Naples, — Fast  sailing  Privateer  earn 
titred. — Action  between  a  French  and  English  Squadron  off  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  Tamatave  retaken, — Loss  of  the  Satdanha  Frigate,  and 
of  the  Hero,  Defence,  and  St,  George  Men  of  War, 

WHILE  the  land  forces  of  bordieu,  a  man  of  distinguished 
Great  Britain  were  gather*  courage,  confiding  in  the  supe- 
ing  Jaurels  in  the  well-fought  fields  riority  of  his  force,  bore  down  in 
of  the  Peninsula,  its  navy,  finding  two  divisions  under  full  sail  to 
no  adequate  antagonist  in  the  attack  the  English,  which  was 
whole  range  of  ocean,  was  re*  formed  in  one  close  line  to  re- 
duced to  such  minor  exploits  as  ceive  him.  The  action  corn- 
occasion  presented,  in  which,  menced  at  nine  A.M.  when  the 
however,  it  sufficiently  manifested  French  commodore,  failing  in  his 
the  superiority  of  its  discipline  attempt  to  break  the  English  line, 
and  enterprise.  endeavoured  to  round  the  van 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  ship,  and  thus  place  the  English 
these  actions  was  the  defeat  of  a  between  two  fares ;  but  was  so 
combined  French  and  Italian  squa*  roughly  handled  in  the  attempt, 
dron  off  the  Isle  of  Lissa,  on  the  that  his  ship  became  unmanage- 
Dalmatian  coast,  by  an  English  able,  and  went  on  shore  on  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  rocks  of  Lissa.  The  action  was 
Capt.  Hoste,  acting  as  comrao-  still  maintained  with  great  fury, 
dore.  The  enemy's  force,  con.  till  two  more  of  the  enemy's  ships 
tasting  of  five  frigates  and .  six  struck.  The  remainder  to  wind- 
smaller  armed  vessels,  sailed  from  ward  then  endeavoured  to  make 
Ancona,  on  the  IStb,  with  500  off,  but  being  pursued  as  well  as 
troops  on  board  for  the  purpose  the  crippled  state  of  the  English 
of  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  would  permit,  the  sternmost  was 
Isle  of  Lissa.  They  were  de-  compelled  io  surrender.  Two  of 
scried,  on  March  13th,  lying  to  the  frigates  crowded  sail  for  the 
off  the  north  part  of  the  Island,  port  of  Lessina,  and  the  small 
by  the  English  squadron  of  four  craft  dispersed  in  various  direc- 
frigaies*  the  Amphioo,  Active,  tions.  The  result  of  this  very  gal- 
Cerberus,  and  Volage.  The  lant  action,  in  which  the  superior 
rencft  commodore,  Moris*  Du-  skill  and  steadiness  of  the  English 
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marine  was  strikingly  exemplified, 
was,  that  the  French  Commodore's 
ship,  La  Favorite,  of  44  guns, 
was  burnt,  himself  being  killed  in 
the  engagement;  the  Corona  of 
44,  and  the  Bell  on  a  of  32,  were 
taken ;  the  Flora  of  44?,  after  hav- 
ing struck  her  colours  and  ceased 
firing,  taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
possibility of  being  occupied  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  action,  accord- 
ing to  the  comraon,but  dishonour- 
able, practice  of  French  ships, 
stole  away  and  escaped,  Captain 
Hosteinvain  afterwards  claiming 
her  as  a  lawful  prize.  The  sur- 
viving crew  and  troops  of  La  Fa- 
vorite were  obliged  to  surrender 
at  Lissa  after  the  action.  The  loss 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion 
amounted,  in  officers  and  seamen, 
to  50  killed  and  150  wounded. 

Near  the  close  of  April,  intelli- 
gence having  been  received  by 
Capt.  Barrie,  of  the  Pomone  fri- 
gate, that  some  large  French  ships 
had  put  into  the  bay  of  Sagone  in 
Corsica,  he  stood  into  the  bay,  in 
company  with  the  Unite  frigate 
and  the  Scout  sloop,  with  an  in- 
tention of  taking  a  tower  and 
battery  which  guarded  it,  by  sur- 
prise. Finding  the  enemy,  how- 
ever, prepared,  he  abandoned 
that  plan,  and  on  the  morning  of 
May  1st,  caused  the  ships  to  be 
towed  in,  and  commenced  an  at- 
tack on  the  French  vessels,  which 
lay  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
sea-ward,  under  the  protection 
of  the  tower  and  battery.  After 
a  severe  cannonade  of  an  hour 
and  half,  the  two  larger  French 
ships,  La  Giraffe  and  La  Nour- 
nie,  were  observed  to  be  on 
fire ;  and  the  flames  communicat- 
ing to  the  third,  a  merchantman, 
they  all  blew  up,  and  the  tower 
and  battery  were  destroyed  by 
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the  explosion.  This  complete 
success  was  attended  with  but 
a  moderate  loss  to  the  assailants. 
The  French  ships  were  laden 
with  ship  timber,  and  were  of 
the  burdens  of  1100,  900,  and 
500  tons. 

The  capture  of  a  whole  flotilla, 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  by  an 
English  frigate  and  a  sloop,  de- 
serves recording,  on  account  of 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected,  though  the  trifling 
resistance  encountered  on  the 
occasion  gave  but  little  scope 
for  the  display  of  the  habitual 
courage  of  British  seamen.  Cant. 
Napier,  of  the  Thames,  in  a  dis- 
patch, dated  July  21st,  relates 
that  being  informed  by  Captain 
Clifford,  of  the  Cephalus,  of  a 
convoy  of  22  sail  which  he  had 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  Porto 
del  Wreschi,  as  they  were  at- 
tempting to  proceed  round  Cape 
Palmura  for  Naples,  the  two  ships 
made  sail  for  that  port,  where 
they  arrived  at  five  in  that  even- 
ing. They  directly  steered  in, 
and  anchored ;  and  having  soon 
silenced  a  line  of  gun-boats, 
moored  across  for  the  protection 
of  the  merchantmen,  they  landed 
a  body  of  marines,  which  gained 
possession  of  a  tower  and  80  men 
of  its  garrison,  though  the  adja- 
cent hills  were  lined  with  m us- 
que teers.  The  boats  at  the  same 
time  took  possession  of  the  whole 
convoy ;  all  of  which  were  along- 
side, and  the  ships  under  weigh, 
in  less  than  two  hours,  without 
a  man  killed,  and  only  five 
wounded.  The  capture  consisted 
of  eleven  French  gun- boats,  one 
armed  felucca,  fourteen  merchant 
vessels  and  four  rafts  of  large 
spars  for  the  Neapolitan  navy. 

On  Oct.  1 1th,  his  Majesty's  firi- 
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gate,  Imperieuse,  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Duncan,  commander,  attacked 
three  of  the  enemy's  gun  boats, 
carrying  each  an  18  pounder  and 
32  men,  moored  under  the  walls 
of  a  strong  fort  near  Positano,  in 
the  gulf  of  Salerno.  The  enemy 
were  soon  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  one  of  the  gun-boats  was 
sunk,  by  the  fire  of  the  Imperieuse, 
which,  however,  was  unable  to 
dislodge  the  men  from  their  shel- 
ter in  the  fort.  A  party  of  marines 
and  seamen,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenants  Travers  and  Pipon, 
was  therefore  landed,  which  gal- 
lantly forced  its  way  into  the  bat- 
tery, though  defended  by  treble 
the  number,  andputthem  to  flight, 
leaving  30  men  behind  them. 
The  guns  were  then  thrown  over 
the  cliff,  the  magazines  destroyed, 
and  the  two  remaining  gun-boats 
were  brought  off  with  a  very  tri- 
fling loss  on  the  side  ~f  the  vic- 
tors. 

/'  A  brilliant  exploit  of  the  army 
and  navy  combined  took  place  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  month, 
On  the  coast  of  Naples.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  soldiers  of  the  62d 
regiment,  commanded  by  Major 
Darley,  were  disembarked  from 
the  Thames  and  Imperieuse  fri- 
gates, with  50  marines  under 
Lieut.  Pipon,  in  the  face  of  900 
of  the  enemy  posted  at  Palinura, 
whom  they  attacked  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  drove  from  their 
position.  They  then  destroyed 
the  enemy's  batteries  and  cannon, 
and  three  gun-boats ;  captured 
six  more  with  20  merchantmen, 
and  after  staying  two  days  on 
shore,  re-embarked  and  returned 
with  their  prizes  to  Melazzo. 

The  capture  and  destruction  of 
an  entire  convoy,  in  the  Adriatic, 
Vol.  LIIL 
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is  related  by  Capt.  Gordon  of  the 
Active,  in  a  dispatch,  dated  off 
Kagosniza,  July  27th.  He  states, 
that  upon  anchoring  there  he  de- 
tached the  boats  of  his  ship,  with 
the  small-arm  men  and  marines, 
Under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Hen- 
derson, to  attack  an  enemy's  con- 
voy which  had  run  above  the  island 
on  which  the  town  of  Kagosniza 
stands,  and  had  taken  shelter  in  a 
creek  on  the  main.  As  the  en- 
trance was  narrow,  and  protected 
by  three  gun-boats,  the  lieutenant 
landed  his  armed  men  to  take 
possession  of  a  hill  which  appear- 
ed to  command  the  creek,  leaving 
orders  with  the  boats  to  push  for 
the  gun  boats  the  moment  a  signal 
should  be  made  from  the  hill. 
The  attack  thu9  concerted  was  ex- 
ecuted with  so  much  spirit  and 
precision,  that  the  enemy  was  pre- 
sently put  to  flight,  leaving  a 
number  of  killed  and  wounded; 
and  the  whole  convoy  was  seized, 
of  which,  18  vessels  with  the  gun- 
boats were  brought  away,  and  10 
were  burnt.  They  were  chiefly 
laden  with  grain  for  the  garrison 
of  Ragusa,  and  were  defended  on 
shore  by  300  armed  men,  who, 
however,  were  sopanic  struck,  that 
the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the 
assailants  was  four  men  wounded 
in  the  boats. 

On  Aug.  3d,  the  boats  of  the 
squadron  lying  off  Heligoland, 
performed  a  gallant  exploit  by 
boarding,  under  a  tremendous  fire, 
and  capturing,  four  of  the  enemy's 
gun-boats  at  the  Isle  of  Nordeney, 
on  the  Danish  coast,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  prepared  to 
receive  them.  The  British  loss 
on  this  occasion  was  four  killed, 
and  fourteen  wounded. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
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Capt.  Bourchier,  of  his  Majesty's 
sloop  Hawke,  cruising  off  St.  Mar- 
cou,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  trade,  de- 
scried a  convoy  of  French  vessels 
steering  for  Barfleur.  He  gave 
chace,  and  on  approaching  found 
that  they  were  protected  by  three 
armed  national  brigs,  carryingfrom 
12  to  1 6  gun?,  and  two  large  lug- 
gers. This  very  superior  force 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
English  sloop,  but  their  reception 
was  such  that  two  of  the  brigs  and 
the  two  luggers,  with  15  of  their 
convoy,  were  driven  on  shore,  and 
of  the  remainder  many  had  struck, 
when  the  Hawke  unfortunately 
grounded,  which  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  By  proper 
exertions  she  was  got  off,  and 
came  to  an  anchor ;  and  her  boats 
being  sent  to  bring  away  or  destroy 
as  many  of  the  enemy's  vessels  on 
shore  as  was  practicable,  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  off,  under  a 

afire  of  musketry  from  the 
a  national  brig,  and  three 
large  transports,  laden  with  ship- 
timber  :  the  rest  were  on  their 
broadsides,  and  completely  bilged. 
This  service  was  performed  with 
a  very  small  loss. 

An  enterprize  in  which  both 
courage  and  stratagem  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  was  under- 
taken by  his  Majesty 'sships  Diana, 
Captain  Ferris,  and  Semiramis, 
Capt.  Richardson,  lying  off'  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde.  Perceiv- 
ing four  sail  of  vessels,  under  con- 
voy of  a  national  brig  of  war  on 
the  inside  of  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  Capt.  Ferris, 
disguising  the  English  ships  so 
well  that  pilots  were  sent  to  their 
assistance  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  French,  brought  them 


to  anchor  between  the  Corduan 
Lighthouse  and  Itoyan,  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  21th,  and  dis- 
patched armed  boats  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  convoy  then  lying 
about  four  miles  distant  up  the 
river.  At  daylight  he  determined 
to  attack  the  national  brig,  and 
another  stationed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  river,  still  having  kept 
up  the  deception  so  well,  that  the 
port  captain,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  brigs,  came  on  board  the 
Diana  to  offer  his  services,  and  did 
not  discover  his  mistake  till  he 
was  ascending  the  quarter  deck. 
Capt.  Ferris  then  laid  the  outer 
brig  on  board,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  her  without  loss  on  either 
side.  She  proved  to  be  the  late 
English  gun-brig,  Teazer,  mount- 
ing twelve  18  pound  carronades, 
and  two  long  18  pounders,  with 
85  men.  In  the  meantime  the 
Semi  rami*  drove  on  shore,  and 
burnt  under  the  guns  of  the  Koyan 
battery,  Le  Pluvier,  of  16gunsand 
136  men.  The  captured  merchant 
vessels  were  then  brought  out,  and 
the  business  was  terminated  with 
complete  success. 

During  the  visit  of  the  French 
emperor  at  Boulogne,  in  Septem- 
ber, an  incident  occurred  which 
must  have  afforded  him  a  mortify- 
ing proof  of  the  insufficiency  of 
his  boasted  armament  in  that  place 
to  cope  with  even  the  minor  force 
of  the  British  navy.  Capt.  Car- 
teret, of  the  Naiad  frigate,  an- 
chored off  that  port,  writes  that  on 
the  morning  of  the20th,heobserved 
much  bustle  among  the  enemy's 
flotilla,  moored  along  shore  under 
their  batteries,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  great  affair  was 
in  agitation.  About  noon,  Buona- 
parte, in  a  barge  accompanied  by 
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several  officers,  was  seen  to  pro- 
ceed along  their  line  to  the  centre 
ship,  which  immediately  hoisted 
the  imperial  standard  at  the  main, 
and  lowered  it  at  his  departure, 
substituting  for  it  a  vice-admiral's 
flag.  By  his  express  orders,  as 
was  afterwards  learned,  seven 
praams,  each  carrying  twelve  long 
24  pounders,  and  120  men,  and 
commanded  by  rear-admiral  Baste, 
then  stood  out  with  the  flood  tide 
towards  the  Naiad,  which  awaited 
the  attack  at  anchor,  with  springs 
on  her  cables.  The  praams,  which 
had  the  option  of  choosing  their 
distance,  came  up  successively 
within  gunshot,  gave  their  broad- 
sides, and  tacked,  and  continued 
this  mode  of  engaging,  joined  af- 
terwards by  ten  brigs,  for  upwards 
of  two  hours  without  intermission. 
The  Naiad,  which  had  returned 
their  fire,  and  had  not  a  single 
man  hurt,  then  weighed  and  stood 
off,  partly  to  repair  some  small 
damages,  but  principally  to  en- 
deavour to  get  to  windward,  that 
she  might  he  enabled  to  close  with 
the  enemy.  After  a  time  she 
tacked  and  made  all  sail  towards 
them;  but.  it  falling  calm,  the 
flotilla  anchored  under  the  batte- 
ries, eastward  of  Boulogne,  and 
the  Naiad  resumed  her  former 
anchorage. 

On  the  following  morning,  the 
enemy's  flotilla  of  7  praams  and 
15  smaller  vessels  weighed  and 
stood  out,  apparently  to  renew 
their  former  distant  cannonade, 
The  Naiad  weighed,  and  getting 
well  to  windward,  joined  the 
armed  brigs Rinaldo,  Redpole,and 
Castillian,  with  the  Viper  cutter, 
which  had  come  in  the  night  to 
her  support.  They  all  lay  to  on 
the  larboard  tack,  gradually  draw- 
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ing  off  shore,  in*  order  to  entice 
the  enemy  further  from  the  pro- 
tection of  his  batteries.  At  the 
moment  when  the  French  admiral, 
having  reached  his  utmost  dis- 
tance, tacked  in  shore,  the  English 
squadron  bore  up  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  in  the  midst  of  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shells,  without  return- 
ing any  till  within  pistol-shot, 
when  their  firing  threw  the  enemy 
into  inextricable  confusion.  The 
French  admiral's  praam  was  the 
Naiad's  chief  object,  but  he  pushed 
so  fast  for  the  batteries  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  him  without 
too  great  hazard.  The  Naiad, 
however,  succeeded  in  separating 
one  praam  which  had  gallantly 
attempted  to  succour  her  chief, 
and  running  her  on  board,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  obliged 
her  to  surrender.  She  carried  112 
men,  of  whom  60  were  soldiers  of 
the  line.  The  remainder  of  the 
flotilla  was  completely  defeated, 
but  escaped  capture  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  formidable 
batteries.  The  loss  on  the  English 
side  was  inconsiderable ;  and  the 
whole  affair  was  only  important  as 
a  kind  of  experiment  of  what 
might  be  expected  in  a  more 
serious  encounter  of  the  same 
nature. 

These  were  the  principal  naval 
actions  of  the  year  within  the 
European  seas,  the  capture  of 
single  privateers,  and  small  armed 
vessels,  being  almost  the  only 
other  successes  recorded  in  the 
gazette.  Of  the  latter,  however, 
that  of  the  famous  fast-sail  ing  pri- 
vateer, Le  Vice-adra.  Martin,  of 
18  guns  and  140  men,  from 
Bayonne,  by  the  frigates  Fortunee 
and  Saldanha,  in  October,  is  worth 
mentioning  as  an  example  of  a 
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well-condocted  chace.  Such  was 
the  privateer's  rale  of  sailing,  and 
dexterity  of  management,  that  the 
English  captains  were  convinced 
neither  of  their  ships  could  have 
taken  her  singly. 

The  Indian  sea,  off  Madagascar, 
was  the  scene  of  a  severe  action 
between  an  English  and  French 
squadron  in  the  mooth  of  May. 
Three  French  frigates,  with  troops 
on  board,  having  appeared  off 
Mauritius  on  May  7th,  and  borne 
away  on  discovering  the  capture 
of  that  island,  it  was  conjectured 
by  Capt.  Schomberg,ofthe  Astra-a, 
that  thev  would  push  for  Tama- 
tave.    He  accordingly  sailed  thi- 
ther, accompanied  by  the  Phcebe 
and  Galatea  frigates,  and  the  Race- 
horse sloop;  and  the  enemy  be- 
ing discovered  on  the  20th  near 
Foul  Point,  Madagascar,  the  signal 
to  chace  was  made  from  the  As- 
treea.    Variable  winds  and  calms 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Eng- 
lish ships  to  get  up  together  to 
close  action;  and  while  theAstraea 
was  lying  almost  immoveable  on 
the  water,  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  rounding  the  two  other  frigates, 
and  raking  them  with  considera- 
ble effect.   Night  came  on  before 
any  thing  decisive  was  effected, 
but  the  Galatea  had  suffered  so 
much  in  her  masts  that  she  could 
not  be  brought  again  to  action. 
In  the  morning  the  Aslnea  led 
towards  the  enemy,  followed  by 
the  Phoebe  and  Racehorse,  and 
bringing  the  commodore's  ship  to 
close  action,  in  25  minutes  she 
struck.  Another  frigate  also  struck, 
b  ut  afterwards  attempted  to  escape ; 
and  was  chased  without  success. 
One  which  had  been  worsted  by 
the  Phcebe,  on  the  preceding  night, 
alio  got  off,    The  captured  ship 


proved  to  be  La  Renommee  of  44 
guns  and  470  men,  of  whom  '200 
were  picked  troops.  She  was  re* 
duced  to  a  wreck,  with  145  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  former 
of  whom  was  the  gallant  cap- 
tain* 

After  this  action,  the  English 
squadron  proceeded  to  Tamatave, 
then  repossessed  by  the  French, 
and  brought  the  fort  to  surrender, 
with  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
among  which  was  the  Nereide  of 
44  guns,  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
preceding  engagement.    It  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison  and  the 
crew  of  the  Nereide  should  be 
sent  to  France  without  being  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  close  of  tbe  year  was  un- 
fortunately distinguished  by  dis- 
asters at  sea  arising  from  storms, 
of  which  tbe  royal  navy  partook 
in  a  full  proportion.    On  the 
night  of  Dec.  4th,  the  Saldanha 
frigate  of  32  guns,  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Pakenham,  was  lost  off  Lough 
Swilley  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished.    One  man  alone  got  to 
land,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  state 
that  he  soon  expired. 

A  dreadful  gale  in  the  German 
ocean,  on  Dec.  24th,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  much  more  serious  loss. 
The  Hero  of  74  guns,  Capt.  New- 
man, with  the  Grasshopper  sloop, 
Capt.  Fanshawe,  which  had  sailed 
on  Dec.  1 8th  from  Wingo  Sound, 
with  the  Egeria  and  the  Prince 
William  armed  ship, and  a  convoy 
of  120  sail,  encountered  tremen- 
dous weather  after  leaving  the 
Sleeve,  and  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  were  in  com- 
pany on  the  23d,  together  with 
about  18  of  the  convoy  steering  to 
the  south-west.  A  heavy  squall  of 
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snow  and  sleet  coming  on,  the 
Grasshopper  lost  sight  of  the  rest, 
and  got  upon  a  sand-bank,  whence 
she  shifted  into  deeper  water  and 
anchored.  In  the  night  the  Hero 
was  perceived  firing  guns,  -and 
burning  blue  lights;  but  when 
day  broke,  she  was  totally  dis- 
masted, on  her  beam-ends,  lying 
upon  the  Haak  sand,  off  the  Texel 
island,  the  crew  all  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  poop  and  forecastle. 
She  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  and 
fired  a  gun,  and  soon  after  some 
Small  vessels  were  seen  plying  out 
of  the  Texel  to  her  assistance,  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  a 
flood-tide,  rendered  all  their  exer- 
tions ineffectual,  and  she  went  to 
pieces,  not  a  single  person  escap- 
ing to  tell  her  tale.  The  Grass- 
hopper, after  encountering  much 
danger,  was  carried  into  the  Texel, 
and  her  crew  made  prisoners  to 
the  squadron  of  Adm.  de  Winter, 
who  treated  them  with  great  hu- 
manity. Several  ships  of  the  con- 
voy shared  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hero. 

The  Baltic  convoy  had  pre- 
viously, in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, undergone  some  severe  storms 
while  yet  i  >  and  near  the  Belt,  by 
which  several  were  driven  on 
shore,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Danes.  The  convoy  was  un- 
der the  care  of  Admiral  Reynolds, 
on  board  the  St.  George  of  98 
guns,  which  suffered  so  much  that 
she  was  obliged  to  cut  away  all 
her  masts.  She  finally  left  the 
Baltic,  with  the  Defence  of  74 
guns,  Capt.  Atkins,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  Dec.  24th, 
they  were  both  stranded  on  the 


western  coast  of  North  Jutland. 
The  Defence  first  took  the  ground, 
and  in  half  an  hour  went  entirely 
to  pieces,  all  her  crew  being 
drowned  with  the  exception  of 
five  seamen  and  a  marine,  who 
got  to  shore  upon  pieces  of  the 
wreck.  The  Su  George  immedi- 
ately let  go  her  anchor ;  but  in 
bringing  up,  took  the  ground  abaft. 
It  was  impossible  to  assist  them 
from  the  shore;  and  all  the  boats 
that  were  hoisted  out  were  driven 
from  the  ship,  one  excepted,  in 
which  about  20  men  attempted  to 
save  themselves,  but  it  unset  by 
the  ship's  side,  and  all  were 
drowned.  Eleven  of  the  crew  only 
got  on  shore  on  pieces  of  the 
wreck,  and  when  the  last  of  them 
left  the  Su  George,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th,  the  admiral,  and 
Captain  Guion,  commander  of  the 
ship,  were  lying  dead  beside  each 
other  on  the  quarter  deck,  as  were 
also  more  than  500  of  the  crew. 
Only  about  50  remained  alive, 
whose  cries  were  heard  till  it  was 
dark :  the  ensuing  night  termi- 
nated their  sufferings.  With  these 
Ships  were  lost  nearly  1400  men, 
who,  added  to  those  lost  in  the 
Hero  and  Saldanha,  formagreater 
diminution  of  British  seamen  than 
has  occurred  in  some  of  the  most 
glorious  naval  battles.  The  loss 
of  the  St.  George's  masts  in  the 
Belt  is  assigned  as  the  original 
cause  of  the  misfortune ;  but  some 
intelligent  mariners  assert  that  it 
was  a  fault  both  in  these  ships 
and  the  Hero,  not  to  have  stood, 
immediately  after  clearing  the 
Skager  Rack,  over  to  the  English 
coast,  as  the  merchantmen  iron 
the  Baltic  usually  do. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Campaign  in  Portugal.— Retreat  of  Massena. — Action  at  Sabugal.—* 
Repulse  of  the  French  at  Fuentes  d' Honor. — Their  Evacuation  of 
Almeida.— Battle  of  Albuera. — Siege  of  Badajos  raised.— State  of 
the  Portuguese  Army. 

AT  the  commencement  of  this  and  afterwards  blockaded  01  i- 
year,  every  British  eye  was  venca,  which  surrendered  to  the 
anxiously  turned  to  the  capital  of  French  on  the  22nd. 
Portugal,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  The  Portuguese  ordenanzas  were 
lay  two  powerful  armies,  one  await-  active  in  Beira ;  and  a  body  of 
ing  every  opportunity  to  attack,  them,  commanded  by  Lieutcnant- 
the  other  equally  vigilant  to  de-  Colonel  Grant,  made  a  spirited  at- 
fend.  The  allied  army  under  Lord  tack  on  February  the  1st,  near 
Wellington  occupied  the  strong  Guarda,  upon  a  detachment  of 
lines  of  Torres  Vedros,  in  front  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
which,  at  Car  tax  o,  the  commander  escoiting  General  Foix  on  his  way 
posted  himself  with  the  main  body  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  join  Mas- 
of  British.  Marshal  Massena  had  sena.  The  result  was  a  consider- 
his  head  quarters  at  Santarcm,  able  loss  to  the  French,  of  men 
whilst  his  troops  spread  along  the  and  baggage. 
Tagus  and  the  Zezere,  and  his  fo-  The  two  great  armies  were  in 
ragers  sought  subsistence  as  far  as  very  different  circumstances  with 
the  borders  of  the  Upper  Beira.  respect  to  the  facility  of  procuring 
He  had  strengthened  his  army  by  necessary  supplies.  LordWelling- 
reinforcements  from  various  quar-  ton  had  the  capital  behind  him, 
ters;  and  early  in  January  had  with  its  noble  port  accessible  to  all 
been  joined  by  a  corps  estimated  the  vessels  that  the  power  and 
at  eight  thousand  men,  under  Ge-  wealth  of  Great  Britain  could 
neral  Gardanne.  General  Clapa-  freight ;  and  how  burthensome  so- 
rede  had  twice  attacked  the  Por-  ever  the  maintenance,  not  only  of 
tuguese  General  Silveira,  in  Upper  the  troops,  but  of  a  great  portion 
Beira,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  of  jthe  population  of  the  country, 
with  loss,  and  at  length  had  com-  might  be  to  the  finances  of 
pelled  him  to  evacuate  Lamego,  England,  the  commander  might 
and  retire  across  the  Douro.  In  rest  assured  that  all  his  wants 
the  mean  time  Marshal  Mortier  would  be  provided  for.  Massena, 
Advanced  southwards  into  Spanish  on  the  other  hand,  was  lying  in 
Estremadura,  took  possession,  on  an  already  devastated  country,  re- 
June  the  8th,  of  Merida  and  the  mote  from  all  sources  of  regular 
bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  the  supply,  and  obliged  to  the  preca- 
Spanish  retiring  on  his  approach,  rious  aid  of  convoys  for  the  safe 
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transmission  of  such  scanty  col-  they  eternally  disgraced  themselves 
lections  of  provision  as  could  be  by  the  most  wanton  acts  of  cru- 
made  in  the  surrounding  districts,  elty.  "  Their  conduct  (says  Lord 
These  difficulties  at  length  com-  Wellington)  throughout  this  re- 
pelled the  French  general,  how-  treat  has  been  marked  by  a  bar- 
ever  reluctantly ,  to  abandon  his  barity  seldom  equalled,  and  never 
boasted  purpose  of  planting  his  surpassed.   Even  in  the  town  of 
eagles  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  Torres  Novas, Thomar,and  Pernes, 
driving  the  English  into  the  sea  ;  in  which  the  head  quarters  of  some 
and  on  the  night  of  March  the  5th,  of  the  corps  had  been  for  four 
he  quitted  his  strong  camp  at  San-  months,  and  in  which  the  inliabu 
tarem,  leaving  behind  and  destroy-  tantshad  been  induced  by  promises 
ing  some  of  his  heavy  artillery  and  of  good  treatment  to  remain,  they 
ammunition.  The  first  movements  were  plundered,  and  many  of  their 
of  the  French  indicated  an  inten-  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the 
tion  of  collecting  a  force  at  Tho-  enemy  withdrew  from  their  posi- 
mar;  for  which  reason  Lord  Wei-  tion;  and  they  have  since  burnt 
lington  caused  a  detachment  of  every  town  and  village  through 
Marshal  Beresford's  corps  to  march  which  they  have  passed."  They 
in  that  direction,  while  he  him-  facilitated  their  retreat  by  aban- 
self  put  the  main  army  in  motion  doning  their  wounded,  and  de- 
to  follow  the  enemy;   Massena,  stroying  their  baggage,  and  what- 
however,  proceeded  for  the  Mon-  ever  else  could  encumber  their 
dego,  retreating  from  the  country,  march.   They  were  successively 
as  he  had  entered  it,  in  one  solid  driven  from  various  strong  posi- 
mass,  and  covering  his  rear  with  tions,  but  retained  in  force  one 
one  or  two  divisions,  which  sue-  upon  Guarda  till  the  close  of 
cessiveJy  occupied  the  strong  posi-  March,  when,  upon  the  advance 
tions  continually  presented  by  the  of  the  allied  main  army,  they  re- 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  were  tired,  without  firing  a  shot,  to  Sa- 
supportedby  the  main  army.  The  bugal  on  the  Coa,  upon  the  banks 
allied  army  pressed  closely  upon  of  which  river,  which  flows  near 
the  retiring  French,  bringing  them  and  parallel  to  the  Spanish  border, 
to  action  whenever  an  opportunity  they  took  a  new  position.  Here 
offered,  and  occasionally  killing  they  were  attacked  on  April  3d, 
and  taking  prisoners  a  considera-  by  the  allied  troops  in  several  di- 
ble  number,  though  the  skill  of  visions,  when  a  sharp  action  en- 
their  commander  preserved  them  sued,  which  terminated  in  the  re- 
from  any  great  disaster.    The  re-  treat  of  the  French  with  a  loss  of 
suit  of  Lord  Wellington's  opera-  about  two  hundred  killed  and  three 
tions  was  to  save  Coimbra  and  hundred  prisoners.  They  entered 
Upper  Beira  from  the  enemy's  ra-  Spain  on  the  following  day,  and 
vages,  and  obliged  them  to  take  continued  their  retreat  across  the 
the  road  towards  the  Spanish  fron-  Agueda.   Lord  Wellington  then 
tiers,  with  no  other  provisions  ex-  made  arrangements  for  the  block - 
cepting  what  they  acquired  by  ade  of  Almeida;  and  active  ope- 
plunder  on  the  spot.   Necessity  rations  in  this  quarter  being  for  a 
might  excuse  some  pillage,  but  time  suspended,  he  went  to  the 
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corps  under  Marshal  Beresford  'in 
Spanish  Estremadura.  That  gene- 
ral, after  the  capture  of  Badajos 
and  Campo  Mayor  by  the  French, 
had  advanced  upon  the  enemy  with 
an  united  force  of  British  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  on  March  26th  had 
routed  a  French  corps  with  consi- 
derable loss,  and  recovered  Campo 
Mayor.  .  He  then  threw  bridges 
across  the  Guadiana,  and  pushed 
his  advanced  posts  to  the  vicinity 
of  Olivenca,  where  the  French  at- 
tacked them  on  April  7th,  but 
were  repulsed.  He  afterwards  took 
a  position  whence  he  could  invent 
both  Olivenca  and  Badajos,  in 
both  which  places  the  enemy  had 
leftsmall  garrisons  on  their  retreat 
from  the  province.  Olivenca  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  on  the  15th, 
and  the  marshal  met  General 
Wellington  at  Elvas  on  the  21st. 
On  the  following  day  they  recon- 
noitred Badajos,  the  blockade  of 
which  was  established  ;  and  Lord 
Wellington  then  returned  to  his 
army. 

During  the  absence  of  the  ge- 
neral, the  enemy  had  made  two 
unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  Bri- 
tish picquets  upon  the  Azava,  and 
had  collected  a  very  large  force  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  which  place 
were  Massena's  head  quarters.  On 
the  2nd  of  May,  the  whole  French 
army,  consisting  of  the  2nd,  6th, 
and  8th  corps,  with  all  the  cavalry 
that  could  he  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Castille  and  Leon,  re- 
crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  advanced  towards  the 
allied  army  posted  between  the 
Coa  and  the  Agueda  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blockading  Almeida.  The 
inferiority  of  the  latter  in  cavalry 
did  not  permit  Lord  Wellington 
to  oppose  their  march,  which  they 


continued  the  next  day  towards 
the  river  of  Duas  Casas,  along 
which,  and  at  the  sources  of  the 
Azava,  the  allied  army  was  ranged, 
with  their  light  division  at  Gal- 
legos  and  Espeja.  This  division, 
with  the  British  cavalry,  as  the 
enemy  advanced,  fell  back  upon 
Fuentes  d'Honor  on  the  Duas 
Casas,  where  three  other  divisions 
were  posted,  while  others  were 
guarding  the  passages  of  the  river, 
and  a  corps  was  left  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Almeida.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd,  the  French, 
with  a  large  force,  attacked  the 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Honor,  which 
was  very  gallantly  defended  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Williams,  at  the  head 
of  some  battalions  of  light  in- 
fantry. The  enemy,  by  repeated 
efforts,  obtained  momentary  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  village,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  acharge 
of  the  71st  regiment,  led  by  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cadogan.  Other  reinforcements 
were  sent  by  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  contest,  after  continuing 
till  night,  left  the  allies  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  post. 

On  May  the  4th,  the  enemy  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  al- 
lies on  the  Duas  Casas,  and  during 
that  night  General  Junoi's  corps 
was  moved  from  Almeida  to  the 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
6th  corps  opposite  Fuentes  d'Ho- 
nor. On  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
all  the  different  French  corps,  with 
the  cavalry,  united  in  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  cross  the  Duas  Casas, 
and  gain  possession  of  Fuentes 
d'Honor.  After  a  variety  of  par- 
tial actions  and  movements,  which 
cannot  be  made  intelligible  with- 
out a  plan,  but  which  seem 
to  have  been  directed  with  great 
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judgment  by  the  British  general, 
and  executed  with  equal  courage 
and  discipline  by  his  troops,  and 
which  in  different  quarters  lasted 
till  evening,  the  assailants  were 
finally  repulsed  in  all  parts.  During 
the  course  of  the  night  of  the  7th, 
they  began  retiring  from  the  Duas 
Casas ;  and  on  the  8th  the  whole 
French  army  was  collected  in  the 
woods  between  Espeja,  Gallegos, 
and  Fuentes  d'Honor,  their  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  having  protected 
them  from  pursuit.  They  broke 
up  on  the  following  night,  and  at 
length  crossed  the  Agueda,  leaving 
Almeida  to  its  fate.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  British  and  their  allies 
on  these  two  days  was  not  much 
short  of  1,700  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  of  all  descriptions. 
That  of  the  French,  though  not 
known,  must  hate  been  very  con- 
siderable ;  besides  a  number  of 

{>risoners  taken  from  them,  they 
eft  400  dead  in  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Honor,  against  which 
their  principal  efforts  were  di- 
rected. 

The  garrison  of  Almeida,  com- 
manded by  General  Brennier,  eva- 
cuated that  place  on  the  night  of 
the  10th,  after  having  blown  up  a 
part  of  the  works.  They  marched 
in  great  silence,  dexterously  wind- 
ing their  way  through  the  several 
bodies  of  blockaders,  so  as  not  to 
be  perceived  till  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  bridge  over  the  Ague- 
da.  They  were,  however,  pursued 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  incurred  a  considerable  loss ; 
but  the  remainder  were  protected 
by  a  French  division  which  had 
not  yet  quitted  the  bank  of  that 
river.  The  whole  of  the  French 
army  then  continued  its  retreat 
towards  the  river  Tormes. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  invest- 
ment of  Badajosby  the  allied  army 
under  Marshal  Beresford,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
inundation  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
bridge  over  that  river,  was  re- 
newed, and  the  bridge  was  re- 
stored.  The  preparations  for  a 
siege  being  completed,  approaches 
were  made,  which  produced  two 
sorties  from  the  fort  of  St.  Chris- 
toval,  attended  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  garrison.    On  May  the 
12th,  Marshal  Beresford,  being  in- 
formed that  Marshal  Soult,  hav- 
ing quitted  Seville,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  Gen.  Latour  Mau- 
bourg,  was  advancing  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  allied 
army,  and  relieving  Badajos,  sus- 
pended his  operations  against  the 
town,  sent  his  heavy  artillery  and 
stores  to  Elvas,  and  concentrated 
his  force  to  withstand  the  threat- 
ened assault.  He  marched  forward 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  took  a 
position  near  the  village  of  Albue- 
ra;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  having  been  joined  by  a  Spa- 
nish force  under  General  Blake,  he 
drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  river  of  Albuera, 
on  the  ridge  of  ground  gradually 
ascending  from  it,  and  covering 
the  roads  to  Badajos  and  Valverde. 
The  French  did  not  long  delay 
their  attack,  in  which  their  prin- 
cipal object  seemed  to  be,  to  push 
across  the  river  beyond  the  right 
of  the  allies,  and  endeavour  to 
turn  their  flank,  whilst  another  at- 
tack was  directed  against  the  river 
and  bridge  of  Albuera.  The  Spa- 
nish troops,  who  were  posted  on 
the  heights  to  the  right  of  the  line* 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  were 
driven  from,  their  ground*  which 
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was  occupied  by  the  enemy;  and 
as  this  situation  enabled  them  to 
keep  up  a  raking  fire  upon  the 
whole  position  of  the  allies;  it  be- 
came necessary  to  attempt  its  re- 
covery. A  vigorous  effort  for  this 
purpose  was  made  by  the  division 
of  General  Stewart,  headed  by 
himself.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
action  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  had 
come  on,  which,  with  the  smoke 
from  the  firing,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  discern  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly, which  circumstance,  with 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  had 
greatly  favoured  the  enemy  in 
forming  his  columns  and  making 
his  attack.    The  right  brigade  of 
General  Stewart's  division,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.-Coi.  Colborne, 
was  bravely  charging  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  when  a  body  of 
Polish  horse-lancers  coming  un- 
perceived,  turned  their  flank,  and 
charged  them  in  the  rear.  A 
dreadful  carnage  ensued,  by  which 
some  regiments  were  nearly  anni- 
hilated, for  these  ferocious  assail- 
ants never  spare  a  wounded  or 
fallen  foe.   One  regiment  alone 
escaped  the  fury  of  this  attack,  and 
kept  its  ground  till  the  arrival  of 
the  third  brigade  under  Major-Ge- 
neral Houghton,  who  fell  pierced 
with  wounds  as  he  was  cheering 
his  men  to  advance.  At  length  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
post  he  had  gained,  and  was  dri- 
ven back  with  great  slaughter 
across  the  Albuera.  After  bis  main 
attack  was  defeated,  he  relaxed  in 
that  of  the  village,  where  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression ;  and  the  battle  having 
continued  without  cessation  from 
nine  tiH  two,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  speut  in  cannonading  and 
skirmishing.   Soult  retired  to  the 


ground  he  had  previously  occu- 
pied; and  on  the  night  of  the  17th 
he  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Seville  by  the  road  he  had  come, 
leaving  Badajds  to  its  own  de- 
fence, and  relinquishing  many  of 
his  wounded  to  the  care  of  the 
victors.  That  the  action  of  Al- 
buera was  really  a  victory  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  the  result  ren- 
dered undeniable,  for  the  French 
general  was  completely  foiled  in 
his  attempt,  and  was  obliged  to 

?uit  the  purpose  he  had  in  view, 
t  was,  however,  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, that  in  a  sober  estimate 
the  day  will  perhaps  rather  be 
reckoned  among  the  disastrous 
than  the  triumphant  ones,  for  the 
loss  incurred  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted a  serious  influence  on  sub- 
sequent transactions.  That  of  the 
British  alone  exceeded  4,000  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing — of 
the  latter,  however,  a  great  part 
afterwards  found  means  to  rejoin 
their  regiments.  The  Portuguese 
loss  amounted  to  about  350 ;  tliat 
of  the  Spaniards  is  not  ascertained, 
but  must  have  been  heavy.  It  is 
computed  by  Marshal  Beresford 
that  the  loss  of  the  French  of 
every  kind  could  .  scarcely  fall 
short  of  9,000.  By  an  intercepted 
letter  from  General  Gazan  to 
Soult  some  time  after  the  battle, 
it  appears  that  he  had  more 
than  4,000  wounded  under  his 
conduct. 

The  bravery  of  the  British  troops 
on  this  memorable  occasion  drew 
the  warmest  encomiums  from  the 
commander,  and  furnished  ample 
matter  for  the  eulogies  of  the  par- 
liamentary orators  when  thanks 
were  moved  in  both  houses  for 
their  services.  It  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  ever  more  conspicuous; 
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and  the  misfortune  with  which  the 
day  commenced  only  contributeh 
to  afford  more  striking  thougs 
melancholy  examples  of  firmness 
and  discipline.  Thus,  the  37th 
regiment,  which  particularly  suf- 
fered from  the  charge  of  the  Po- 
lish lancers,  is  represented  as  lying 
in  ranks  as  they  were  drawn  up, 
with  every  wound  in  the  front. 
The  behaviour  of  the  allies  also 
obtained  high  commendation. 
The-  generalship  displayed  has 
not  equally  stood  the  ordeal  of 
military  criticism. 

Lord  Wellington  who,  with  his 
characteristic  zeal  and  activity, 
had  repaired  to  Elvas  immediately 
after  the  final  retreat  of  the  French 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
meida, but  was  unable  to  arrive  in 
time  for  the  battle,  directed  that 
Badajos  should  be  closely  invested 
upon  the  right  of  the  Guadiana  on 
May  the  25th,  and  afterwards  re- 
newed the  operations  of  the  siege. 
The  enemy  had  withdrawn  their 
main  body  upon  Llerena,  and  had 
their  advanced  posts  of  cavalry  at 
Usagre,  near  which  place,  on'the 
25lh,  the  allied  cavalry  fell  in 
with  that  of  the  French,  and 
charged  them,  though  much  su- 
perior in  number,  with  so  much 
gallantry,  that  they  were  driven 
from  the  field  with  considerable 

l08S. 

The  siege  of  Badajos  was  push- 
ed with  vigour,  and  a  breach  hav- 
ing been  effected  in  the  fort  of  St. 
Christoval,  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  night  of  June  the  6th,  to 
storm  that  outwork.  The  escarp, 
however,  had  been  so  well  cleared 
by  the  defenders,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  mount,  and  the  as- 
sailants were  obliged  to  retire  with 
some  loss.  The  tire  from  the  bat- 


teries on  the  three  following  days 
having  apparently  rendered  the 
breach  practicable,  a  second  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  night  of 
the  9th,  but  the  activity  of  the 
enemy  in  removing  the  rubbish 
again  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
the  assailants  ineffectual,  and  they 
suffered  considerably  before  they 
received  orders  to  retreat.  In  these 
endeavours  about  800  were  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  there  was 
an  unusual  proportion  of  officers. 

It  had  been  Lord  Wellington's 
expectation  that  the  reduction  of 
Badajos  could  be  effected  before 
the  second  week  in  June,  at  which 
time  he  supposed  that  the  rein- 
forcements for  the  enemy's  south- 
ern army  detached  from  Castile 
would  join  Marshal  Soult.  On  the 
10th  he  received  an  intercepted 
dispatch  from  Soult  to  Marmont, 
announcing  the  intention  of  col- 
lecting the  whole  French  force  in 
Estremadura;  and  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Drouet's  corps 
from  Toledo  would  have  joined 
the  southern  army  by  the  10th. 
Accounts  also  reached  him  which 
left  no  doubt  of  the  destination 
of  the  army  of  Portugal  (as  it  was 
called)  for  the  southward.  It  be- 
came, therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
which  Lord  Wellington  put  in 
execution,  still,  however,  main- 
taining a  blockade.  The  advance 
of  the  enemy  finally  determined 
him  to  quit  the  blockade,  and  to 
withdraw  the  allied  troops  across 
the  Guadiana,  which  was  effect- 
ed on  the  17th,  without  loss  of 
any  kind.  On  the  20th  the  French 
began  to  appear  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Badajos,  with  an  army 
composed  of  all  their  force  from 
Castille,  except  the  garrison  of 
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Madrid,  find  all  that  of  Anda- 
lusia, with  the  exception  of  what 
was  necessary^to  maintain  their 
position  before  Cadiz,  and  the 
body  commanded  by  Sebastiani 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  king- 
dom. The?  occupied  both  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  from  Badajos  to 
Merida,  and  made  various  more* 
ments  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  off  detachments  of  the 
allies,  bat  with  inconsiderable 
success.  On  July  the  14th  the 
army  of  Portugal  broke  up  from 
its  position  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
moved  towards  Truxillo,  whence 
they  afterwards  marched  further 
northwards.  Lord  Wellington, 
who  had  been  strongly  posted  on 
the  Portuguese  border  in  Alen- 
tejo,  now  moved  his  army  to  can- 
tonments in  the  Lower  Beira; 
and  thus  the  seat  of  war  was 
transferred  from  the  vicinity  of 
Badajos. 

It  may  be  useful  to  close  this 
narrative  of  the  military  transac- 
tions in  Portugal  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  Portu- 
guese army,  as  modelled  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  Marshal  Be- 
resford,  whose  activity  and  talents 
in  this  department  are  universally 
acknowledged. 

When  the  marshal  first  took  the 
command,  the  cavalry  of  the  line, 
consisting  of  twelve  regiments, 
were  in  a  wretched  condition;  and 
though  he  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  their  improvement,  their 
progress  had  not  yet  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  infantry,  with  the 
exception  of  some  regiments  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of 
British  officers*  When  the  busi- 
ness of  organizing  the  cavalry  was 
fi«t  undertaken,  *  set  of  rules 


and  regulations  was  drawn  up, 
similar  to  those  of  the  British 
cavalry,  and  printed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  officers;  and  the  or* 
ganized  regiments  are  now  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  Bri- 
tish, and  manoeuvre  upon  the  same 
principles.  The  establishment  of 
the  different  regiments  has  been 
raised  to  520,  and  the  whole  are 
very  complete  in  men ;  but  the 
Portuguese  are  not  calculated  to 
excel  in  this  kind  of  service,  the 
men  being  too  indolent  to  pay 
due  attention  to  their  horses,  and 
the  country  not  producing  forage 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  main- 
tain any  considerable  body  of 
cavalry.  Out  of  the  twelve  regi- 
ments, only  six  are  actually  com- 
plete, forming  little  more  than 
3,000  men. 

The  Portuguese  artillery  are 
formed  into  brigades  similar  to 
those  of  the  British,  with  which 
they  are  dispersed  in  the  different 
divisions  of  the  allied  army;  and 
whenever  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  into  action, 
they  have  much  distinguished 
themselves. 

The  light  troops  of  the  line,  or 
Cacadores,  are  the  favourite  ser- 
vice of  the  natives.  Of  those  there 
are  six  battalions,  some  of  which 
are  as  fine  bodies  of  this  descrip- 
tion as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
army.  There  is  besides  a  Loyal 
Lusitanian  Legion,  which  has  been 
formed  into  two  excellent  batta* 
lions  of  Cacadores ;  and  other  bat* 
talions  of  this  species  are  in  the 
process  of  organization. 

The  irregular  force  of  Portugal 
is  composed  of  the  militia  and  the 
ordenanza.  The  militia  is  formed 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants,  capable 
of  beariog  arms,  as  can  be  taken 
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from  agricultural  employments 
with  the  least  inconvenience ;  the 
ordenanza  comprehends  every 
male  vassal  of  the  age  of  man- 
hood, who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  the  regular  army,  or  the 
militia.  There  are  4-8  regiments 
of  militia;  and  though  still  upon 
the  old  system,  they  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  the  present 
war.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  they,  indeed,  displayed 
a  want  of  steadiness,  but  they 
have  since  much  improved. 

The  ordenanza  consist*  of  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  troops  of 
cavalry,  the  last  formed  of  "per- 
sons of  superior  condition.  They 
are  exercised  once  or  twice  in 
every  month,  and  are  inspected 


twice  in  the  year.  Like  the  gue- 
rillas in  Spain,  they  have  greatly 
harrassed  the  French  armies,,  and 
have  destroyed  a  number  of  the 
stragglers.  Every  man  in  Portu- 
gal is  a  soldier  of  some  descrip- 
tion, and  is  obliged  to  have  arms 
in  his  possession ;  those  who  are 
not  masters  of  fire-arms,  being 
provided  with  pikes,  or  long  poles 
with  a  bayonet  fixed  on  the  end. 
From  the  preceding  relation  it 
appears,  that  few  countries  of  the 
same  population  are  so  well  fur- 
nished with  materials  for  an  effec- 
tive force  against  an  invading 
enemy,  and  that  proper  discipline 
and  a  hearty  good  will  in  the 
cause,  are  alone  requisite  to  ren- 
der it  formidable  in  defence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Transactions  in  Spain. — Events  in  Catalonia. — Death  of  Romana.— 
Success  of  the  French  in  Estremadura. — Badajos  taken  by  them. — 
Battle  of  Barrosa.—State  of  the  Occupation  of  Spain. — Mina's  S«c- 
cess.— Tarragona  taken  by  the  French. — Lord  Wellington  blockades 
Ciudad  Rodrigo— retreats.— General  HiWs  Success  in  Estremadura. 
—Blake  defeated.— Murvicdro  taken. — Guerillas. — Actions  in  An- 
dalusia— Make  again  routed,  and  Valencia  invested.— Affairs  of  the 
Cortes. 

,  » 

CATALONIA  was  the  theatre  part  of  the  English.  %  Capt.  Fane 
of  the  most  active  military  was  among  the  prisoners, 
operations  in  Spain  about  the  close  The  reduction  of  the  important 
of  the  last,  and  the  commence-  fortress  of  Tortosa,  which  capitu- 
ment  of  the  present  year.  A  con-  lated  on  January  2nd,  has  been 
voy  of  provisions  forjthe  supply  of  recorded  among  the  events  of  the 
Barcelona  and  the  French  army,  preceding  year.  Marshal  Suchet, 
being  assembled  in  Palamos  Bay,  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  his 
Captain  Rogers,  of  the  Kent,  re-  conquest,  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
solved  to  attempt  its  destruction,  the  fortifications,  and  he  also  put 
Accordingly,  on  December  13th,  in  a  state  of  defence  the  forts  at 
a  body  of  S50  seamen  and  250  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  On  Jan. 
marines,  under  the  command  of  8th  he  sent  a  division  against  Fort 
Captain  Fane,  who  volunteered  Balaguer,  situated  on  the  coast  at 
his  services,  landed  on  the  beach,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  that 
and  moved  forward  to  take  the  river.  It  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
town  and  batteries  in  the  rear,  the  night ;  and  on  the  next  morn- 
They  met  with  very  little  oppo-  irg,  the  governor  hesitating  to 
sition,  and  succeeded  in  spiking  obey  a  summons  to  surrender,  an 
the  cannon  and  mortars,  blowing  assault  was  immediately  made, 
up  the  magazine,  and  destroying  and  the  place  was  carried,  part  of 
all  the  vessels.  In  the  meantime  the  garrison  escaping  to  Tarrago- 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  rein-  na,  and  the  rest  being  made  pri- 
forced,  collected  and  advanced  soners. 

upon  the  party,  which,  on  its  re-  The  siege  of  Tarragona  was  the 
treat,  mistook  ihe  way  to  the  next  operation  of  importance  me- 
heach,  and  marched  through  the  dilated  by  the  French ;  and  pre- 
town,  where  a  severe  fire  was  viously  to  undertaking  it,  Marshal 
maintained  from  the  walls  and  Macdonald  put  his  army  in  motion 
houses.  The  result  was  the  cap-  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
ture  or  destruction  of  the  greatest   Marquis  Campo  Verde.   On  Jan. 
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15th  the  whole  Italian  divison  of 
the  French  army  marched  from 
Valla,  near  Tarragona,  to  attack 
the  Spanish  General  Sarsfield,  who 
was  posted  near  Pla,  when  a  warm 
action  ensued,  terminating  in  the 
complete  repulse  of  the  assailants 
with  a  considerable  loss.  This 
check  seems  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  deferring  for  some  months  the 
fate  of  that  city. 

The  Spanish  cause  sustained  an 
afflictive  loss  by  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Romana,  on  Jan. 
23rd,  at  Cartaxo,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  two  divisions  of  his 
army  to  partake  the  glory  and 
danger  of  Lord  Wellington.  This 
illustrious  general  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  various  occasions  by 
the  spirited  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  its  unprincipled  in- 
vaders, and  had  been  particularly 
successful  in  clearing  Estremadura 
of  the  enemy.   A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  on  hearing  of  the 
new  movements  of  the  French  in 
that  province,  he  had  ordered  the 
troops,  with  which  he  had  joined 
the  allied  army,  to  march  to  the 
frontier.    Lord  Wellington,  in 
communicating  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence, says,  that  "  in  him  the 
Spanish  army  has  lost  its  bright- 
est ornament;  his  country,  their 
most  upright  patriot;  and  the 
world,  the  most  strenuous  de- 
fender of  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged/'    His  remains  were 
temporarily  deposited  at  Lisbon, 
with  distinguished  funeral  ho- 
nours.  Gen.  Castanos  succeeded 
to  his  command. 

Whilst  Massena  was  lying  in 
front  of  the  main  allied  army  in 
Portugal,  the  other  French  gene- 
rals were  intent  upon  improving 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  advan- 
tages in  the  adjacent  parts  of 


Spain.    In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  ( Soult  \ 
having  assembled  the  5th  corps, 
with  other  troops  near  Llerena, 
advanced  towards  the  Spanish 
army,  and  coming  up  with  the 
rear-guard  at  Usagre,  on  Jan.  3rd, 
obliged  them  to  make  a  hasty  re- 
treat.  Gen.  Mendizabal  retired 
upon  Merida ;  and  Ballasteros 
endeavoured  to  gain  Calera;  but 
being  immediately  attacked,  after 
a  contest  of  two  hours  he  was 
routed,  and  pursued  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fregcnal,  with  a  consider- 
able loss  of  men.    He  afterwards 
marched  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  purposing  to  em- 
bark a  part  of  his  troops  at  Aya- 
monte  for  Cadiz ;  but  having  taken 
a  position  at  Castilegos  to  cover 
the  embarkation,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  division  of  Soult's  corps,  and 
driven  across  the  Guadiana,  with 
great  loss.  On  the  7th,  Soult  ad- 
vanced upon  Merida,  whence 
the  Spanish  cavalry  had  on  the 
preceding  evening  been  driven; 
and  Mendizabal,  with  the  Portu- 
guese cavalry,  re-entered  Bada- 
jos.    Soult  being  informed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  men  had 
been  thrown  into  Olivenca,  im- 
mediately invested  the  place;  and 
on  the  22nd,  soon  after  the  breach- 
ing battery  began  to  play,  the 
governor  proposed  a  capitulation. 
He  ;was,  however,  told  that  no-' 
thing  would  be  accepted  but  a 
surrender  at  discretion,  with  which 
he  complied  without  further  de- 
lay, and  a  garrison  of  4,500  be- 
came prisoners  of  war.   In  the 
meantime,  General  Lahoussay, 
from  the  army  of  the  centre,  had 
received  orders   to   cross  the 
Tagus,  and  push  forward  a  di- 
vision upon  the  Guadiana,  in  order 
to  connect  himself  with  the  5th 
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Corps  charged  with  the  siege  of 
Badajos. 

This  very  important  frontier 
town  for  some  time  engaged  the 
principal  attention  both  of  the  in- 
vaders and  of  the  defenders  of 
Spain.  After  the  investment  had 
been  completed  by  the  besiegers, 
it  was  interrupted  on  Feb.  5th  by 
the  arrival,  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Christoval,  of  the  two  Spanish 
divisions  detached  from  the  allied 
army  before  Lisbon,  which  soon 
after  entered  Badajos.  On  the  7th 
the  garrison  made  a  general  sally 
on  the  right  of  the  French  attack, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  two 
redoubts,  but  these  were  soon  re- 
covered, and  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  back  with  considerable 
loss.  Another  sortie  took  place 
on  the  9th,  in  which  the  two 
Spanish  divisions,  and  the  cavalry, 
established  themselves  on  the 
heights  of  St.  Christoval  for  the 
purpose  of  renewing  the  commu- 
nication with  Elvas  and  Campo- 
Mayor.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  the 
siege,  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the 
Guadiana  andGebora,  which  had 
inundated  the  fields,  were  sub- 
sided, preparations  were  made  for 
an  attack.  This  was  effected  on 
the  19th,  and  the  result  was  al- 
most the  annihilation  of  the 
Spanish  force,  850  being  killed, 
and  5,200  taken  prisoners.  The 
siege  was  then  closely  pressed, 
and  a  breach  being  made  practica- 
ble on  March  10th,  the  governor 
signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  Ba- 
dajos was  delivered  to  the  French 
arms,  its  garrison,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  7,000,  exclusive  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  remaining 
prisoners  of  war.  This  disaster 
was  evidently  a  cause  of  great 
chagrin  to  Lord  Wellington,  to 
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whom  the  retreat  of  Massena  seems 

to  have  given  conGdent  hopes  of 
being  able  to  send  relief  to  Badajos 
in  time  to  save  it.  In  his  com- 
munication of  the  event  to  the 
regency  of  Portugal  he  made  seve- 
ral pointed  observations  on  the 
subject,  whence  it  appears  that 
even  after  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Feb.  19th  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  succouring  the  place, 
which  would  have  taken  effect 
had  it  held  out  a  few  days  longer. 
He  concludes  in  these  strong 
terms :  "  It  is  useless  to  make  any 
reflection  on  the  facts  here  stated. 
The  Spanish  nation  has  lost  in  the 
course  of  two  months  the  for* 
tresses  of  Tortosa,  Olivenca,  and 
Badajos,  without  Any  sufficient 
Cause ;  at  the  same  time  Marshal 
Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops, 
which  never  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 20,000  men,  besides  the  cap- 
ture of  the  last  two  places,  has 
made  prisoners  and  destroyed 
above  22,000  Spanish  troops." 

About  this  time,  however,  Spain 
was  the  theatre  of  an  action  highly 
honourable  to  the  British  arms, 
at  least,  and  which  gave  promise 
of  more  enterprize  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  than  had  lately  been 
displayed  by  them.  Towards  the 
close  of  February,  the  Spanish 
government  determined  on  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  combined  attack  on 
the  rear  of  the  French  army 
blockading  Cadiz.  A  British 
force  exceeding  3,000,  under 
Lieutenant-gen.  Graham,  and  a 
body  of  7,000  Spanish  troops, 
commanded  by  General  La  Pena, 
were  embarked  in  Cadiz  Bay  on 
board  the  men  of  war  and  a  number 
of  transports,  in  order  to  be  landed 
on  some  part  of  the  coast  to  the 
east,  where  they  were  to  form  a 
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junction  with  the  Spanish  forces  The  troops  with  which  he  was 
at  St.  Roche.   They  disembarked  engaged  were  the  two  divisions, 
at  Algesiras;  and  being  all  united  Rufin  and  Laval,  of  General 
at  Tariffa,  moved  from  thence  on  Victor's  army.    The  former  of 
Feb.  28th.   On  March  1st,  Gen.  these,  which  had  gained  the 
Zayas  pushed  a  strong  body  of  ascent  of  the  hill,  was  attacked 
Spanish  troops  across  the  river  by  the  British  right  wing,  com* 
Santi  Petri,  near  the  coast,  threw  manded  by  General  Dilkes,  while 
a  bridge  over,  and  formed  a  tete-  the  latter  was  engaged  by  the 
du-pont.   This  post  was  attacked  left  wing  supported  by  a  battery 
by  the  enemy  on  the  nights  of  the  of  ten  guns.  In  less  than  an  hour 
3rd  and  4th,  who  was  finally  re-  and  a  half,  from  the  commence- 
pulsed,  though  not  without  const-  ment  of  the  action,  the  enemy 
derable  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  On  was  in  full  retreat  on  all  parts, 
the  morning  of  the  5th  the  allied  leaving  behind  them  an  eagle,  six 
army,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  two  generals 
hours  from  their  camp,  arrived  on  wounded  and  taken,  another,  with 
the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  many  other  officers,  killed,  many 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  field  covered 
Santi  Petri.   An  attack  on  the  with  arms  and  dead  bodies.  The 
rear  of  the  enemy's  lines  near  exhausted  state  of  the  British 
Santi  Petri,  by  the  Spanish  van-  troops  rendered  pursuit  impos- 
guard,  having  opened  the  com-  sible,  and  there  were  no  allies  at 
munication  with  the  Isla  de  Leon,  hand  to  partake  jn  the  victory, 
Gen.  Graham  received  directions  though  two  Spanish  battalions 
from  Gen.  La  Pena  to  move  to  a  which  had  been  attached  to  Gen. 
position  about  half  way  from  Bar-  Graham's  division,  and  left  on 
rosa  to  that  river.    As  he  was  on  the  hill,  whence  they  bad  been 
his  march,  he  received  inforroa-  ordered  to  retire,  hastened  back 
tion  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
in  force  on  the  plain,  and  was  ad-  British  were  engaged.  The  num- 
vancing  towards  the  heights  of  ber  of  French  in  the  action  was 
Barrosa.   Sensible  of  the  import-  computed  at  about  8,000,  and 
ance  of  this  position  as  being  the  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
key  to  that  of  Santi  Petri,  Gen.  prisoners  was  supposed  to  amount 
Graham    immediately   counter-  to  3,000.  That  of  the  victors  was 
marched,  in  order  to  support  the  severe,  amounting  to  1,243  killed 
troops  left  for  its  defence,  and  be-  and  wounded.  Although  the  bat- 
fore  he  could  get  disentangled  tie  of  Barrosa  was  among  the 
from  an  intervening  wood,  the  minor  actions  with  respect  to  the 
troops  were  seen  returning  from  numbers  engaged,  and  had  no 
Barrosa  Hill,  while  the  French  important  consequences  (for  the 
were  ascending  it.     With  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was  not  inter- 
promptitude  of  skill  and  presence  rupted)  yet  in  no  instance  during 
of  mind  united,  the  general  in-  the  war  was  British  valour  more 
stantly  determined  on  attacking  conspicuously  displayed;  and  Gen. 
the  enemy,  for  a  retreat  under  Graham  acquired  universal  ap- 
such  circumstances  would  have  plause  for  the  ability  and  firmness 
endangered  the  whole  allied  army,  of  his  conduct,  and  thenceforth 
Vol.  LIII.  [I] 
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ranked  amongst  our  most  popular 
commanders*  A  detachment  of 
Portuguese  also,  which  acted  with 
the  British,  maintained  the  cha- 
racter acquired  by  the'disciplined 
troops  of  that  nation.  It  had  been 
concerted  that  the  fleet  at  Cadiz, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Keats, 
should  make  a  diversion  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  French  works  in  the 
bay,  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th 
that  the  weather  would  permit  a 
landing.  On  that  day  parties  of 
marines  and  seamen  were  landed 
between  Rota  and  Catalina,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Santa  Ma- 
ria's, while  at  the  same  time  Ca- 
tulina  was  bombarded  from  the 
sea,  and  the  gun  and  mortar  boats 
were  employed  against  the  other 
batteries.  The  result  was  that 
two  redoubts  were  stormed,  and 
the  guns  of  all  the  sea-defences 
from  Rota  to  Santa  Maria's,  with 
the  exception  of  Catalina,  were 
spiked,  and  the  works  dismantled. 

The  conduct  of  Gen.  La  Pena, 
on  the  day  of  Barrosa,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  either  to  the 
English  commander,  or  to  his  own 
countrymen ;  and  he  was  suspend- 
ed from  his  command,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  military  inquiry.  ThiB 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  but  the  stigma  of  want 
of  skill  and  enterprize  seems  to 
have  remained  with  him,  and  to 
these  defects  were  attributed  the 
little  advantage  obtained  from  the 
heroic  exertions  of  the  allies  of 
Spain.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  French  have  given  a  very 
different  account  of  this  affair, 
both  with  respect  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  and  the  result,  which 
they  represent  as  an  advantage 
gained  on  their  parts.  In  fact, 
the  allied  troops  returned  to  Cadiz, 
the  bombardment  of  which  city 
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was  immediately  resumed  by  the 
enemy,  though  more  in  a  kind 
of  bravado  than  for  any  material 
effect. 

On  March  10th,  Gen.  Bailaste- 
ros  surprised  Gen.  Remon  at  Pal- 
ma,  dispersed  his  detachment,  and 
made  500  prisoners.  The  Gueril- 
las were  at  this  time  active  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  and  found 
much  employment  for  the  dif- 
ferent French  commanders;  but 
their  successes  are  so  differently 
represented  by  the  opposite  par- 
ties, that  a  consistent  narrative 
can  scarcely  be  framed  from  the 
several  reports.    The  following 
statement,  however,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  occupation  of 
Spain  was  divided  between  the 
natives  and  their  invaders  about 
the  beginning  of  April,  will  con- 
vey all  the  most  important  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  condition 
of  the  country  at  that  period. 

The  strong  frontier  towards 
France  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  who 
thereby  secured  uninterrupted 
access  to  the  peninsula. 

In  Catalonia,  the  capital,  Bar- 
celona, and  the  towns  of  Figue- 
ras,  Lerida,  Gerona,  and  Tortosa 
were  held  by  the  French;  whilst 
Tarragona,  and  the  whole  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  province,  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  a  force  of  14,000 
regulars,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  de  Campovcrde.  The 
French  commander  in  chief  was 
General  Macdonald. 

The  provinces  of  Navarre,  Bis- 
cay, and  Asturias  were  occupied 
by  the  French ;  but  the  patriots 
had  a  small  force  on  foot  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  command- 
ed by  the  Marquis  of  Porlier  Es- 
Navarre,  the  Guerillas,  under.  In 
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poz  de  Mina,  greatly  harassed 
the  French  army,  and  intercepted 
their  couriers ;  and  the  rich  vales 
of  Roncal  and  Roncesvalles  were 
still  possessed  by  the  natives. 

The  kingdom  of  Gallicia  was 
exclusively  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  an  army  estimated  at 
about  20,000  regulars,  besides  a 
numerous  armed  peasantry. 

In  Arragon,  the  capital,  Sara- 
go  ss  a,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
French  ever  since  its  memorable 
siege;  but  numerous  Guerillas 
were  active  in  harassing  the  in- 
vaders, and  there  was  a  small 
Spanish  army  of  4-,000  regulars, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Villacampa. 

In  the  two  Castilles  and  Leon 
the  principal  places  were  all  in 
the  power  of  the  French,  Marshal 
Bessieres  having  the  command  in 
Old  Castille,  and  Gen.  Beliard  in 
Madrid.  Of  the  numerous  Gue- 
rillas in  Castille,  the  most  noted 
was  that  commanded  by  Juan 
Martin,  called  El  Empecinado, 
chiefly  stationed  in  the  province 
of  Guadalaxara.  There  were 
others  in  La  Mancha,  and  in  the 
province  of  Salamanca. 

Of  the  rich  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia, the  French  occupied  no  por- 
tion except  a  small  district  on  the 
borders  of  Catalonia.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  were  well  fortified, 
and  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops. 
At  Valencia  the  captain-general 
was  Gen.  Bassecourt,  with  12,000 
regulars.  His  head-quarters  were 
at  Murviedro.  At  Alicant,  where 
Gen.  Iriarte  commanded,  besides 
the  garrison,  were  7,000  regulars. 
The  militia  of  that  kingdom  were 
estimated  at  50,000. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  was 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 


Spaniards,  whose  army  was  about 
20,000,  not  indeed  fully  equipped, 
under  the  command  of  General 
O'Donnel,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Lorca. 

Granada  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  had  garrisons  in  the 
sea  ports  of  Almeria,  Malaga,  and 
Marbella.  Their  army  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Sebastiani. 

In  the  extensive  kingdom  of 
Andalusia,  all  the  principal  towns 
were  held  by  the  French,  except 
Cadiz,  Ayamonte,  and  Algesiras. 
The  French  array  blockading  Ca- 
diz was  under  the  orders  of  Mar- 
shal Victor.  The  Spanish  Gue- 
rillas were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ronda ;  and  an  army  of 
about 4,000  men  under  Ballasteros 
was  posted  near  Ayamonte. 

Estrcmadura,  since  the  sur- 
render of  Badajos,  was  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
though  some  parties  of  the  Gue- 
rillas were  subsisting  in  it,  and 
the  remains  of  the  late  Gen.  Ro- 
mana's  army  were  lying  near  Al- 
buquerque* 

We  now  proceed  to  the  narra- 
tive of  further  military  transac- 
tions. The  strong  fortress  of  Fi- 
gueras  in  Catalonia  was  surprised 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  night  of 
April  10th,  and  the  following  cir- 
cumstances are  related  as  attend- 
ing its  capture.  Some  Catalonian 
soldiers,  whom  the  French  had 
forced  into  their  service,  sent  in- 
telligence to  Colonel  Roviras, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
1,500  Catalonian  patriots,  that  if 
he  would  approach  the  place  at 
night,  they  would  open  one  of  the 
sally-ports  to  his  troops.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  night  above- 
mentioned,  Colonel  Roviras  with 
his  party  entered  the  citadel  of 
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Figueras,  and,  after  putting  to  final  reduction  by  storm,  of  Tar- 
death  the  only  sentry  who  disco-  ragona.  General  Suchet  marched 
vered  them,  so  completely  sur-  upon  this  place  about  the  end  of 
prised  the  whole  garrison  in  their  April,  and  the  investment  was 
beds,  that  not  a  shot  was  fired,  or  completed  to  the  sea  on  May  4th. 
the  smallest  opposition  made;  and  Its  defence  became  more  obstinate 
the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  as  the  attack  advanced,  for  being 
1,000  men  and  40  officers,  were  open  by  sea,  it  was  able  to  receive 
taken  prisoners.  succours  of  every  kind  by  means 

A  spirited  attempt  had  been  of  the  English  fleet  on  the  coast, 

made  not  long  before  to  surprise  The  capture,  on  June  16th,  of  an 

the  fort  of  Monjuich,  which  com-  out-work  gave  access  to  the  inte- 

mands  the  city  of  Barcelona,  but  rior  of  the  lower  town.  A  breach- 

from  some  unforeseen  cause  it  ing   battery   was  immediately 

failed  of  success,  and  the  Spaniards  transported  to  the  spot  by  the  be- 

incurred  a  considerable  loss  from  siegers,  and  on  the  21st  a  furious 

the  fire  of  the  garrison.  assault  was  made,  by  which,  after 

The  active  partisan,  Espoz  de  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
Mina,  obtained  a  distinguished  the  lower  town,  and  its  de  pen- 
success  on  May  25th  by  his  attack,  dencies,  were  put  into  the  power 
in  the  province  of  Alvala,  in  Bis-  of  the  French.  Although  scarcely 
cay,  upon  a  strong  escort  of  French  any  hopes  now  remained  of  an 
infantry  and  dragoons,  who  were  effectual  resistance,  the  garrison 
conducting  1,100  Spanish  prison-  in  the  body  of  the  place  still  held 
ers.  All  of  these  were  liberated,  out,  and  determined  to  await  a 
and  a  great  booty  was  made  by  final  assault.  This  was  given  on 
the  patriots,  with  an  inconsider-  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  when, 
able  loss  on  their  part,  while  not  *  a  practicable  breach  being  made, 
more  than  half  the  French  are  said  the  assailants  rushed  in,  and  al- 
to have  got  back  to  Vittoria*  most  immediately  carried  the 

The  recovery  of  Olivenca  by  town.  Suchet,  in  his  former  dis- 
Mai  shal  lkresi  ord,  his  subsequent  patch,  bad  expressed  his  appre- 
investment  of  Badajos,  the  efforts  hension  of  being  obliged  "  to  set 
of  Soult  to  relieve  that  place,  a  terrible  example,  and  intimidate 
which  brought  on  the  action  of  for  ever  Catalonia  and  Spain  by 
Albqera,  Lord  Wellington's  ope-  the  destruction  of  a  whole  city." 
rations  in  pushing  the  siege  of  Ba-  He  too  well  verified  his  menace : 
dajos,  and  his  final  relinquishment  thus  he  relates  the  catastrophe, 
of  the  attempt,  and  retreat  within  "  The  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  in- 
the  Portuguese  border,  when  the  creased  by  the  resistance  of  the 
French  had  concentrated  their  garrison,  who  every  moment  ex- 
principal  force  in  that  part,  have  pected  its  deliverance, and  thought 
already  been  related  as  connected  to  secure  success  by  a  general 
with  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  sortie.  The  fifth  assault,  still  more 
upon  the  result  of  which  these  in-  vigorous  than  the  preceding,  made 
cidents  immediately  depended.  yesterday  in  broad  day  on  the 
The  most  important  event  in  the  fortification,  has  occasioned  a 
month  of  June  was  the  siege,  and  horrible  massacre  with  but  little 
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loss  on  our  side.  The  terrible  ex- 
ample which  I  foresaw  with  regret 
in  my  last  report  to  your  high- 
ness, has  taken  place,  and  will  for 
a  long  time  be  recollected  in 
Spain.  Four  thousand  men  have 
been  killed  in  the  city;  from  10 
to  12,000  men  endeavoured  to 
make  their  escape  over  the  walls 
into  the  country;  1,000  have  been 
sabred  or  drowned;  nearly  10,000, 
of  whom  500  are  officers,  have 
been  made  prisoners,  and  are  set- 
ting off  for  France ;  nearly  1,000 
wounded  are  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  city,  where  their  lives  were  re* 
spectedinthemidstof  the  carnage. 
Three  field  marshals  and  the  go- 
vernor are  among  the  prisoners : 
many  others  among  the  slain." 

Further  particulars  of  this  day 
of  horror  are  given  in  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Coddrington  of  the  Blake  to 
Sir  C.  Cotton.  He  describes  the 
panic  that  prevailed  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  French.  "  Those 
already  without  the  walls  stripped 
and  endeavoured  to  swim  to  the 
shipping ;  while  those  within  were 
seen  sliding  down  the  face  of  the 
batteries ;  each  party  thus  equally 
endangering  their  lives  more  than 
they  would  have  done  by  a  firm 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  A  large 
mass  of  people,  some  with  mus- 
kets, and  some  without,  then 
pressed  forward  along  the  road, 
suffering  themselves  to  be  fired 
upon  by  about  20  French,  who 
continued  running  beside  them  at 
only  a  few  yards  distance.  At 
length  they  were  stopt  entirely  by 
a  volley  of  fire  by  one  small  party 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  entrenched 
themselves  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
supported  by  a  second  a  little 
higher  up,  who  opened  a  masked 
battery  of  a  few  field  pieces.  A 
horrid  butchery  then  ensued  $  and 


shortly  after,  the  remainder  of 
these  poor  wretches,  amounting 
to  above  3,000  tamely  submitted 
to  be  led  away  prisoners  by  less 
than  as  many  hundred  French. 
The  launches  and  gun-boats  went 
from  the  ships  the  instant  the 
enemy  were  observed  to  be  col« 
lecting  in  their  trenches ;  and  yet, 
so  rapid  was  their  success,  that 
the  whole  was  over  before  wc 
could  open  our  fire  with  effect. 
All  the  boats  of  the  squadron  and 
transports  were  sent  to  assist 
those  who  were  swimming  or  con- 
cealed under  the  rocks;  and  not- 
withstanding a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  field  pieces,  which  was 
warmly  and  successfully  returned 
by  the  launches  and  gun-boats, 
from  5  to  600  were  then  brought 
off  to  the  shipping,  many  of  them 
badly  wounded.''  Capt.  Codring* 
ton  further  mentions,  that  the 
governor,  Gonzales,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  defended  himself  to 
the  last,  and  was  bayonet  ted  to 
death  in  the  square  near  his  house; 
that  man,  woman,  and  child  were 
put  to  the  sword  upon  the  first 
entrance  of  the  French,  and  after- 
wards all  those  found  in  uniform, 
or  with  arms  in  their  houses ;  and 
that  the  females  underwent  the 
most  brutal  violation.  A  thousand 
men  were  left  to  destroy  the 
works,  and  the  whole  city  was  set 
on  fire.  Thus  Tarragona  fell, 
leaving  to  the  French  arms  a  ^ 
triumph  that  perhaps  more  than 
compensated  all  their  failures  in 
other  quarters.  It  put  the  whole 
coast  of  Catalonia  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  enabled  them  to  carry 
on  their  designs  against  the  pro- 
vinces to  the  southward  without 
apprehension  of  any  considerable 
force  remaining  behind  to  check 

their  movements. 
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After*  the  capture  of  Tarragona,  than  afford  him  a  clear  conception 
Suchet  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  general  state  of  affairs.  On 
of  Catalonia,  in  order  to  disperse  the  whole,  the  occupation  of  the 
the  parties  which  the  Marquis  of  principal  towns  and  districls  in 
Campoverde  had  attempted  to  or-  these  parts  appears  to  have  re- 
ganise,  which  was  effected  on  his  mainea  nearly  the  same  as  it  has 
approach.  The  fortress  of  Figue-  been  stated  at  the  commence- 
ras,  the  surprise  of  which  by  the  ment  of  the   campaign.  The 
Spaniards  has  been  mentioned,  Spanish  army  of  Gallicia,  which 
and  which  was  soon  after  block,  had  pushed  forward  to  Astorga, 
aded  by  the  French,  was  now  was  finally  compelled  to  retire  to 
more  completely  shut  up,  so  that  its  own  province,  and  rendered 
no  succours  of  any  kind  could  unable  to  act  offensively, 
enter  it.  At  length,  after  a  block-  The  Spanish  commander,  Por- 
ade  of  four  months,  during  which  lier,  after  a  rapid  march,  surprised 
the  garrison,  animated  by  the  on  August  14th  the  French  gar- 
example  of  their  brave  com-  rison  of  Santander,  entered  the 
mander,    Don  Juan   Martinez,  place,  destroyed  the  public  pro- 
had  resisted  every  effort  of  the  perty,  and  demolished  a  number 
enemy,  compelled   by  famine,  of  forts  raised  to  command  the 
they  made  a  sally  at  the  point  of  surrounding  country.    He  did 
the  bayonet,  which  was  defeated  not,  however,  attempt  to  keep 
with   much   loss   through  the  possession  of  the  town,  but  after 

treachery  of  an  aid-de-camp  who  his  success  retired  to  his  former 

had  deserted,   and  on  August  position. 

19th  the  y  were  compelled  to  sur-  Genera)  Blake,  who,  after  se- 

render  at  discretion  to  the  number  parating  from  Lord  Wellington's 

of  3,500  men.  army,  had  made  an  unsuccessful 

In  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  attempt  on  June  30th  to  obtain 

meantime,  the  Guerillas  were  in-  possession  of  Niebla,  embarked 

creasing  in  numbers,  activity,  and  his  forces  for  Cadiz,  which  city 

boldness.    General  Bonnet  had  he  immediately  left,  and  sailed  to 

found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the  join  the  Spanish  array  under  Ge- 

Asturias,  and  a  part  of  his  troops  neral  Freyre,  in  Granada.  This 

withdrew  to  Leon.  On  June  19th  united  force,  which  had  taken  a 

the  French  quitted  Astorga ;  and  position  in  the  beginning  of  Au- 

Marshal  Bessieres   marched  in  gust,  near  Baza,  was  attacked  by 

that  month  from  Valladolid  with  different  divisions  of  the  French 

all  the  force  he  could  collect,  and  army  under  Marshal  Soult,  and 

bent  his  course  towards  Bena-  in  a  series  of  actions  on  the  9th 

vente.   An  alarm  given  to  Valla-  and  10th  was  entirely  broken  up 

dolid,  however,  caused  him  to  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  re- 
return  to  that  city.    A  detail  of  turn  to  Murcia. 

all  the  actions  which  took  place  We  now  return  to  Lord  Wel- 
in  these  quarters,  and  the  circum-   lington's  army,  which,  from  its 

stances  and  results  of  which  are  cantonments  in  Beira,  had  pro- 
represented  in  the  most  opposite    ceeded  to  march  upon  the  Spanish 

colours  by  the  different  parties,  frontier,  between  the  Coa  and  the 
would  rather  embarrass  the  reader  Agueda,  and  had  threatened  Ciu- 
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dadRodrigo.  This  movement  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  collecting  the 
enemy's  troops  from  the  army  of 
the  north,  where  an  attack  had 
been  commenced  on  the  Spaniards 
in  Gallicia,  and  also  from  that 
which  on  the  frontiers  of  Navarre 
had  been  employed  in  operations 
against  De  Mina,  together  with 
a  great  part  of  the  army  called  of 
Portugal — all  composing  aforce  of 
not  less  than  60,000  men.  The 
French  appeared  in  the  plain  near 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  Sept.  23rd, 
and  on  the  25th  they  made  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  posts  of  the 
allied  army  on  the  heights  of  £1 
Bodon,  which,  after  much  sharp 
skirmishing,  terminated  in  an  or- 
derly retreat  of  the  allies  to  a  more 
favourable  position.  Another,  but 
inferior  action  took  place  on  the 
27th  at  Aldea  de  Ponte.    The  re- 
sult of  the  whole  was  that  Lord, 
Wellington  found  it  necessary  to 
quit  the  Blockade  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo, which  place  was  of  course 
relieved.    The  French  army  hav- 
ing effected  this  purpose  withdrew, 
each  part  returning  to  its  former 
quarters.     A  singular  accident 
happened  on  Oct.  15th  to  General 
Regnaud,  the  Governor  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.    An  ambuscade  having 
been  placed  near  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  cattle 
of  the  garrison,  the  governor,  who 
had  crossed  the  Agueda  with  some 
staff  officers  and  an  escort,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spanish  cavalry 
and  taken  prisoner. 

The  French  array  of  Portugal 
was  cantoned  in  the  middle  of 
October,  beyond  Placentia,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Estremadura,  hav- 
ing onedivision  at  that  town,  with 
their  advanced  posts  on  the  Alla- 
gon.   A  division  of  the  5th  corps 
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with  a  considerable*  body  of  ca- 
valry under  Gen.  Girard,  having 
crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida, 
and  advanced  uponCaceres,  Lord 
Wellington  directed  Gen.  Hill  to 
move  into  Estremadura.  That 
officer  in  consequence  broke  up 
from  Portalegre  on  October  23rd, 
and  marched  to  Albuquerque,  and 
thence,  on  the  26th,  to  Mai  Par- 
tida.  Gen.  Girard  fell  back  on 
his  approach,  arid  was  retreating 
to  Merida,  when  Gen.  Hill,  hav- 
ing made  a  forced  march,  sur- 
prised him  on  the  28th  at  Arroyo 
ael  Molino.  The  advance  of  the 
allies  was  unperceived  by  the  ene- 
my till  the  moment  when  he  was 
filing  out  of  the  town  on  the  Me- 
rida road.  He  was  therefore 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  at- 
tack, and  after  a  gallant  defence, 
was  finally  obliged  to  disperse,  and 
take  to  the  mountains,  suffering  a 
loss  which,  in  slain  and  prisoners, 
amounted  to  at  least  2000  men,  a 
general,  and  colonel  of  cavalry 
being  among  the  captives;  All 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage, 
commissariat,  and  some  magazines 
of  corn,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors ;  and  no  action  during 
the  campaign  was  attended  with 
more  brilliant  success. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  side  of 
Valencia  that  the  most  important 
events  in  the  'autumnal  campaign 
took  place.  Marshal  Suchet  en- 
tered that  province  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  on  the  27th 
took  possession  of  Murviedro, 
against  the  fortress  of  which 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  29th. 
Three  attempts  which  he  made 
to  take  it  by  escalade  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  In  the  meantime 
Gen.  Blake  had  thrown  himself 
into  Valencia,  and  all  the  strong 
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holds  of,  the  province  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
making  every  effort  to  bring  toge- 
ther a  large  force,  in  order  to  in- 
terrupt the  enemy's  communica- 
tions with  his  rear.  The  siege  of 
the  fort  of  Murviedro,  or  Sagun- 
tum,  proved  a  difficult  task,  on 
accountof  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  vigour  of  the  defenders. 
A  breach,  supposed  practicable, 
was  made  on  Oct.  18th,  when  a 
column  of  the  besiegers  advanced 
to  the  assault,  and  some  of  the 
most  adventurous  mounted  to  the 
top ;  but  they  were  soon  driven 
down,  and  their  fate  determined 
the  rest  to  retreat  after  having 
undergone  a  considerable  loss.  As, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the 
place  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer  without  being  succoured, 
Gen.  Blake  being  joined  by  Gen. 
Mahi,  the  commander  in  Murcia, 
and  all  the  other  disposable  force 
in  that  quarter,  advanced  on  the 
24th  to  the  heights  of  Puch,  over- 
looking the  besieging  army.  He 
was  there  attacked  on  the  25th  by 
Suchet,and  after  a  well-contested 
battle,  m  which  the  French  com- 
mander himself  asserts  that  he 
found  he  had  far  different  troops 
to  contend  with  than  those  of  Va- 
lencia, he  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
according  to  the  French  statement 
of  6500  men,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners :  of  the  latter  alone 
more  than  4,600  are  numbered. 
On  the  following  day  the  fortress 
of  Murviedro  capitulated,  and  a 
garrison  of  nearly  2,600  remained 
prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  French  forces  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Spain  were  thus 
occupied  in  carrying  one  important 
point,  according  to  their  usual  and 
successful  mode  of  operation,  their 


antagonists  were  riot  wanting  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  opportunity 
in  other  parts.  The  enterprizing 
and  indefatigable  Mina,  who  had 
passed  the  summer  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  good  and  adverse  fortune,, 
having  received  advice  that  Gen. 
Duran  and  the  Empecinado  were 
moving  from  Castille  upon  Cala- 
tayud,  in  Arragon,  determined  to 
co-operate  with  them ;  and  enter- 
ing that  province  from  Navarre, 
he  marched  to  Ayerve  with  the 
intention  of  laying  siege  to  that 
place.  Its  danger  being  known 
atSaragoza,a  body  of  1,100  infan- 
try and  60  cavalry  was  sent  from 
thence  for  its  relief.  These  came 
to  action  with  Mina,  and  though 
when  obliged  to  retreat  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  reso- 
lution, formed  into  a  hoi  low  square, 
the  result  was  their  total  destruc- 
tion ;  640  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  rest  put  to  the  sword 
three  only  (according  to  Mina's 
relation)  making  their  escape  to 
Saragoza.  The  Empecinado  and 
Duran,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Cala- 
tayud  on  Oct.  4th,  and  making 
prisoners  of  the  French  garrison. 
They  had  some  other  petty  suc- 
cesses: but  a  want  of  cordial 
agreement,  as  it  is  said,  prevented 
any  important  results  from  their 
irruption  into  Arragon. 

In  Catalonia  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  was  excited  among  the  na- 
tives which  produced  important 
effects  in  freeing  a  great  part  of 
theprovince from  the Frenchyoke.  . 
Gen.  Lacy,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
surprised  the  town  of  Igualada, 
and  obliged  the  French  garrison, 
after  considerable  loss,  to  take 
shelter  in  a  fortified  convent, 
which  they  afterwards  evacuated. 
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Baron  D'Eroles,  a  very  active 
officer  serving  under  him,  made 
himself  master  of  the  College  of 
.Cervera,  with  a  garrison  of  350 
men,  and  a  large  magazine  of 
wheat.  He  then  marched  to  Puy- 
cerda,  on  the  border  of  France, 
and  fought  two  successful  battles; 
and  pushing  his  parties  into  the 
French  territories,  he  levied  con- 
tributions at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  Languedoc. 

During  these  months,  the  sou- 
thern point  of  Andalusia  was  the 
scene  of  some  active  service.  To 
oppose  the  Spanish  General  Bal- 
lasteros, who  was  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Roque,  Gen.  Godinot  assembled 
a  force  of  10,000  men,  which 
obliged  Ballasteros  to  retreat.  An 
application  was  then  made  to 
Major-General  Cooke,  the  Eng- 
lish commander  in  Cadiz,  to  land 
a  British  force  at  Tariffa  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the 
Spaniards.  This  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  on  Oct.  18th  a 
body  of  1,000  British  infantry, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Sker- 
ret,  landed  and  proceeded  to 
Tariffa.  The  inhabitants  of  San 
Roque,  in  the  meantime,  got  under 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  those  of  Algesiras 
retired  to  the  island  and  shipping. 
The  French  army,  unable  to  effect 
its  design  against  Tariffa,  marched 
back,  followed  by  Ballasteros,  who, 
on  the  22d,  obtained  a  considera- 
ble advantage  over  the  rear-guard. 
He  also  surprised  a  French  corps 
on  Nov.  5th,  which  he  routed  with 
the  loss  of  their  baggage,  and  a 
number  of  slain  and  prisoners. 
The  French  afterwards  receiving  a 
reinforcement  from  Granada,  Bal- 
lasteros-was  again  forced  to  retire ; 
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and  towards  the  end  of  November 
he  embarked  at  Gibraltar  with 
5,000  men,  upon  an  expedition. 
The  design  against  Tariffa  was 
then  resumed  by  the  French,  who 
had  a  powerful  force  in  that  quar- 
ter under  General  Victor ;  and  by 
the  20th  of  December  the  town 
was  completely  invested.  Ap- 
proaches were  made,  and  a  breach 
in  the  wall  was  effected  before  the 
end  of  the  year ;  but  the  relation 
of  the  gallant  defence  of  Col.  Sker- 
ret,  and  the  final  failure  of  the 
assailants,  must  be  reserved  for 
our  next  volume. 

After  the  defeat  of  Blake  and 
capture  of  Murviedro,  Marshal 
Sucbet  advanced  with  his  centre 
to  the  suburbs  of  Valencia,  and 
was  employed  nearly  a  month  fn 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
inforcements and  artillery,  and 
collecting  the  requisites  for  a 
siege.  On  November  the  26th, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  line  of 
Blake's  protecting  army,  and  his 
cavalry  being  routed,  the  infantry 
took  shelter  in  its  intrenched 
camp.  This  was  afterwards  forced, 
the  artillery  and  baggage  were  all 
taken,  and  the  fugitives,  being  cut 
off  from  the  road  to  Murcia,  were 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  city  of  Valencia.  The  vic- 
tors then  attacked  and  carried  a 
number  of  small  intrenched  camps 
of  the  Spaniards ;  and  on  the 
25th  of  December,  Valencia  was 
invested  on  ail  sides.  Its  fall  was 
an  event  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  province  of  Asturias  was 
at  this  period  evacuated  by  the 
French,  probably  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  subsisting  their 
army. 

Lord  Wellington  on  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  withdrew  in  the  au- 
tumn across  the  Agueda,  and  can- 
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tonned  his  troops,  which  were  suf- 
fering from  sickness,  in  the  heal- 
thiest quarters  of  that  vicinity. 

Thus  concluded  the  peninsular 
campaign  of  1811.  In  forming  a 
comparative  balance  of  success, 
while  the  friends  to  justice  and 
political  independence  will  rejoice 
in  the  complete  liberation  of  Por- 
tugal from  the  French  invader, 
and  the  apparent  adequacy  of  the 
natives,  aided  by  the  British  power 
and  British  discipline,  to  secure 
that  immunity  in  future,  they  will 
view  with  regret  the  progress  of 
the  French  arms  in  Spain,  and 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  in  the 
large  way  to  free  the  country  from 
that  yoke  by  which  so  great  a 
portion  of  it  is  oppressed.  Its 
Cortes,  the  legal  representative 
of  the  nation,  is  still  pent  up  in  a 
besieged  town  ;  its  capital  is  held 
by  an  usurper ;  its  principal  towns 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  its  frontier  is  open  to  every 
fresh  inundation  of  hostile  troops. 
The  enterprising  valour  of  its 
citizens,  has  indeed  been  displayed 
in  a  great  variety  of  actions,  by 
which  the  foe  has  incurred  great 
loss,  and  found  his  operations 
materially  impeded;  but  in  im- 
portant efforts  it  has  been  uni- 
versally unsuccessful ;  nor  does 
it  appear  within  the  power  of  its 
ally  to  afford  such  aid  as  shall 
turn  the  fortune  of  war  in  its 
favour. 

During  this  reign  of  force,  and 
whilst  the  greatest  part  of  Spain 
was  possessed  by  foreign  arms,  the 
peaceful  labours  of  the  Cortes,  in- 
complete as  it  was  in  numbers, 
and  not  high  (we  fear)  in  reputa- 
tion, could  excite  only  an  inferior 
degree  of  interest.  In  fact,  its  de- 
bates and  resolutions  rather  served 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people 


of  Cadiz,  than  were  regarded  as 
permanently  influencing  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  nation.  Some  of  its 
proceedings,  however,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  as  exhibiting  the  sen- 
timents and  wishes  of  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
members  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  affording  a  specimen  of 
those  prejudices  which  cannot  be 
expected  soon  to  quit  their  hold 
in  a  country  so  long  involved  in 
ignorance  and  slavery. 

The  year  1811  was  ushered  in 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  Cortes, 
in  which  they  declared  that,  in 
conformity  with  their  decree  of 
December  the  24-th,  annulling  the 
renunciations  made  at  Bayonneby 
King  Ferdinand  VII.  they  would 
not  acknowledge  any  act,  treaty, 
or  transaction  authorized  by  him, 
while  remaining  under  the  depri- 
vation of  his  liberty,  whether  he 
were  in  thfe  country  of  the  enemy, 
or  in  Spain.  They  further  de- 
clared, that  the  generous  nation 
which  they  represented  would 
never  lay  down  its  arms,  or  listen 
to  any  proposals  of  accommoda- 
tion, not  preceded  by  the  total 
evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  troops 
of  the  enemy. 

Another  decree  was  issued  at 
the  same  time,  setting  forth  that 
the  Cortes  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  scandalous  abuses 
and  oppressions  practised  on  the 
primitive  natives  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, do  order  all  viceroys,  govern- 
ors, presidents  and  other  magis- 
trates, to  repress  all  such  injuries 
within  their  jurisdictions ;  and  that 
this  decree  be  transmitted  to  the 
different  parts  of  America  and 
Asia,  and  there  read  openly,  and 
explained  in  the  parish  churches 
to  the  Indians,  "  in  order  that 
these  good  subjects  may  know 
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how  anxiously  the  Cortes  watch 
over  their  protection  and  welfare." 
As  this  act  was  intended  to  conci- 
liate the  Indians  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country,  so 
another  which  followed,  abolishing 
the  monopoly  of  quicksilver,  was 
calculated  to  manifest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cortes  to  the  mine-ad- 
ventures in  their  American  settle- 
ments. By  it,  full  liberty  was 
given  to  private  individuals  to 
work  mines  of  that  metal,  and 
a  free  trade  in  that  article  was  per- 
mitted, on  the  condition  only  that 
the  shipments  of  it  to  America 
should  be  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  Spanish  vessels. 

At  the  sitting  on  April  the  2nd, 
Arguelles,  a  member  distinguished 
for  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  made  the 
three  following  motions :  That 
the  torture  be  abolished:  that 
the  slave  trade  be  abolished :  that 
the  regency  communicate  to  the 
English  government  the  decree 
which  may  be  adopted  on  this  last 
question.    To  the  first  motion  an 
amendment  was  made  by  adding, 
"  and  all  other  illegal  and  bar- 
barous oppressions,  as  handcufis, 
chains,  &c."    The  motion  and 
amendment  were  supported  by 
several  speakers,  and  no  opposi- 
tion being  made,  they  were  unani- 
mously adopted.   In  discussing 
the  second  question,  the  mover 
adverted  to  what  had  been  done 
in  England,  and  said,  "  Shall  we 
give  time  to  the  English  govern- 
ment to  demand  this  of  us  ?  Let 
us  anticipate  them  :  let  the  glory 
of  this  measure  be  all  our  own.". 
In  conclusion,  after  some  objec- 
tion started  relative  to  the  recep- 
tion such  a  decree  would  meet 
with  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  was 
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determined  that  both  proposals 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

A  petition  was  delivered  from 
various  imprisoned  inhabitants  of 
San  Carlos,  requesting  that  as 
they  had  been  already  confined 
more  than  Sfour  months,  they 
might  be  liberated  on  bail  till 
their  trials  should  be  determined 
on.  It  was  agreed  that  this  appli- 
cation should  be  made  known  by 
the  regency  to  the  judge  of  tho 
cause ;  and  in  the  speeches  on 
this  subject  several  members  gave 
their  opinions  on  the  abuse  of 
detaining  so  long  in  prison  per- 
sons not  yet  proved  criminal, 
which  pointed  towards  some  law 
like  that  of  our  habeas  corpus. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  again  in 
the  sittings  of  April  18th  and 
19th,  and  the  plan  of  a  law  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  containing 
various  propositions  relative  to 
imprisonment ;  the  general  tenor 
of  which  was  highly  favourable  to 
personal  liberty.    In  a  further 
discussion,  a  member  suggested 
that  the  Cortes,  even  if  possessing 
the  royal  authority,  could  not 
make  innovations  on  the  existing 
laws,  or  publish  others,  without 
the  consent  of  the  council  of 
Castille ;  and  proposed  that  the 
matter  should  be  suspended  till 
that  council  had  been  consulted 
on  the  subject.  This  doctrine  was 
warmly  controverted  by  Sen.  Ar- 
guelles, who  maintained  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  national 
representatives.   The  discussion 
was  renewed  several  days,  but  no 
determination  was  resolved  upon. 
In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
of  Justice  presented  the  law  for 
the  abolition  of  torture,  which, 
after  a  long  discussion,  and  various 
ameudments,  wftsfinally  agreed  to. 
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At  a  sitting  on  August  2nd,  a 
member  spoke  on  the  necessity  of 
admitting  nobles  and  plebeians  in- 
discriminately into  tne  military 
colleges,  and  abolishing  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  high  birth  in 
this  point  which  deprived  the, 
country  of  the  services  of  young 
men  of  talents  and  good  disposi- 
tions at  a  time  when  they  were 
peculiarly  wanted.  He  read  a  re- 
port from  the  committee  of  war 
upon  this  subject,  founded  on  the 
principles,  that  all  men  in  the 
order  of  nature  are  equal,  and 
that  he  is  most  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  society  who  renders 
himself  roost  useful  to  it  by  his 
talents  and  virtues.  On  this 
ground  they  offered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Cortes  the  two 
proposals,  that  respectable  indi- 
viduals should  be  admitted  in 
succession  to  the  military  col- 
leges, even  though  they  should 
not  be  nobles ;  ana  that  the  same 
should  take  place  in  the  marine 
and  other  corps.  A  day  was 
accordingly  appointed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter. 

As  an  effort  was  thus  made  to 
free  the  nation  from  one  prejudice, 
another,  equally  inveterate,  was 
touched  upon  at  the  same  sitting. 
The  committee  of  finance,  and  of 
matters  ecclesiastical,  reported  on 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  ap- 
plying to  the  military  hospitals  the 
sums  destined  for  religious  frater- 
nities, prebendships,  and  other 
pious  uses.  They  submitted  a 
plan  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  order 
to  quiet  religious  scruples,  they 
proposed  that  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon should  be  applied  to  for  his 
assistance  in  the  business.  This 
called  up  a  Father  Lopez,  who, 
with  great  warmth,  maintained  all 
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the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
church.  He  asserted  that  the 
church  alone  could  give  away  the 
money  of  the  church ;  that  neither 
the  King  nor  the  people  had  such 
a  power,  nor,  consequently  the 
Cortes,  who  were  their  represen- 
tatives, and  he  denounced  all  the 
evils  that  had  fallen  on  France 
upon  the  violators  of  ecclesiastical 
rights.  This  intemperate  speech 
was,  however,  heard  with  much 
disapprobation;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Callaliorra  liberally  supported 
the  proposition  as  just  and  neces- 
sary in  the  present  circumstances. 
It  was  at  length  put  to  the  vote,  and 
carried  with  certain  amendments. 

On  August  5th,  the  Cortes 
passed  an  important  decree  re- 
specting seigniories.  All  juris- 
dictional seigniories  are  thereby 
abolished,  and  are  declared  incor- 
porated with  the  nation.  The 
words  vassal  and  vassalage  are 
entirely  discarded,  as  well  as  all 
payments  originating  from  a  juris- 
dictional title,  except  such  as 
proceed  from  free  contract.  Ter- 
ritorial seigniories  remain  hence- 
forth in  the  class  of  other  rights 
attached  to  private  property,  if 
not  of  such  a  description  'that 
they  ought  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  nation.  The  privileges 
called  exclusive,  privative,  and 
prohibitive,  such  as  those  of  the 
chase,  fishing,  mills,  forests,  &c. 
are  abolished;  but  those  who  have 
purchased  them  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration are  to  be  repaid  such 
capital  as  appears  in  the  deed  of 
purchase,  and  till  such  repayments, 
are  to  receive  an  interest  of  3  per 
cent.  In  this  decree  will  be  re- 
cognized, joined  with  that  spirit 
of  salutary  reform  by  which  alone 
a  country  can  be  regenerated,  that 
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regard  to  private  property,  without 
which  a  political  revolution  be- 
comes a  mere  system  of  pillage 
and  rapine. 

The  formation  of  a  constitution 
was  considered  by  the  Cortes  as 
the  great  and  leading  object  of 
their  delegation  ;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  that  body  having  been 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
that  purpose,  two  sections,  con- 
sisting of  242  articles,  were  read 
before  it  at  the  public  sitting  of 
August  19th,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  following  prelimi- 
nary article  being  afterwards 
brought  up  for  discussion,  it  pro- 
duced an  interesting  debate.  "The 
Sovereignty  resides  essentially 
in  the  nation;  and  therefore  the 
right  belongs  to  it  exclusively 
of  establishing  its  fundamental 
laws,  and  of  adopting  the  form  of 
government  which  it  judges  most 
suitable."  To  the  last  clause  of 
this  article  an  objection  was  made 
by  Sen.  Aner,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  and  that  it 
might  tend  to  injure  the  Cortes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  being 
inclined  to  democratical  princi- 
ples, a  calumny  under  which  it  had 
already  laboured.  Sen.  Arguelles, 
without  meaning  to  oppose  the  ju- 
dicious reasoning  of  the  preceding 
speaker,  defended  the  views  of 
the  committee  in  framing  the 
clause*  in  question,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  attachment  of 
that  body,  or  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
to  monarchical  government,  could 
be  called  in  question.  After  a 
long  debate  on  the  subject,  a  divi- 
sion took  place,  in  which  the  first 
clause  of  the  article  was  carried 
by  128  votes  against  24,  and  the 
latter  clause  was  rejected  by  86 
against  63.   Duriog  this  discus- 
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sion,  some  interesting  information 
was  given  by  the  president  re- 
specting the  free  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Navarre.  That  small 
kingdom  had  held  its  general  Cor- 
tes so  lately  as  1795  and  1 806.  At 
the  latter  meeting,  though  held  in 
Pa m  pel  una,  which  was  possessed 
by  a  strong  French  garrison,  they 
refused  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Castille  in  obeying  the  mandate  of 
Napoleon  to  acknowledge  the 
usurper  Joseph;  and  asserted  that 
the  choice  of  a  Sovereign,  and  the 
establishment  of  laws,  belonged  to 
the  general  Cortes  alone. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation,  though  asserted  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  Cortes,  met 
with  opposition  from  an  other  quar- 
ter. The  Royal  Council  circulated 
a  paper  expressly  denying  this  so- 
vereignty, and  by  consequence, 
the  plan  of  a  constitution  founded 
upon  it.  The  Conde  del  Pinar  was 
said  to  be  the  author  of  this  paper, 
which,  however,  did  not  pass  with- 
out the  negative  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  The  Cortes 
took  up  the  matter  with  spirit  in  a 
sitting  on  Oct.  16th,  and  ordered  a 
criminal  information  against  those 
who  concurred  in  the  measure,  in 
the  meantime  suspending  them 
from  their  functions. 

A  proposal  in  the  Cortes  for  the 
revival  of  the  inquisition  appears 
to  have  excited  much  alarm  among 
the  advocates  for  liberty,  though, 
indeed,  such  a  measure  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  general 
character  of  the  nation,  and  from 
the  religious  intolerance  which  has 
been  avowed  as  a  first  principle  of 
its  constitution.  If  no  other  re- 
ligion but  the  Catholic  is  to  be 
permitted  in  Spain,  some  mode  of  - 
inquiring  into  the  faith  of  indivi- 
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duals,  and  suppressing  the  inroads 
of  heresy,  must  subsist ;  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
age  would  not  endure  the  viola- 
tion of  justice  and  humanity  so 
flagrant  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ancient  inquisition. 

No  subject  appears  to  have 
awakened  the  jealousy  and  pride 
of  the  Spaniards  more  than  the 
idea  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
placing  their  troops  under  British 
commanders.  Such  a  notion  was 
certainly  entertained  as  a  desir- 
able circumstance,  by  many  san- 
guine friends  to  the  canse  in  this 
country,  especially  after  various 
instances  of  apparent  want  of  skill 
or  fidelity  in  the  Spanish  com- 
manders ;  and  in  the  case  of  Gen. 
La  Pena,  formal  complaints  were 
made  of  his  conduct  at  Barrosa: 
the  Cortes,  however,  seem  to  have 
taken  it  up  as  a  national  affair, 
and  after  a  long  inquiry,  declared 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  his 
behaviour. 

The  propagation  of  these  suspi- 
cions occasioned,  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  a  remonstrance  from 
the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley,  the 
British  minister,  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  first  secretary  of  state, 
Don  Eusebio  de  Bardaxi  y  Azara, 
complaining  of  the  calumnies  cir- 
culated in  an  enclosed  paper,  in 
which  were  revived  the  rumours 
that  the  Spanish  provinces,  bor- 
dering upon  Portugal,  were  placed 
under  the  military  command  of 
Lord  Wellington ;  that  the  Spa- 
nish army  was  to  be  commanded 
by  English  officers ;  and  that  the 
British  government  had  a  design 


of  sending  a  force  to  Cadiz,  suffi- 
cient to  take  possession  of  and  re- 
tain it  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  After  some  general  ob- 
servations cm  the  injustice  of  im- 
putations of  this  kind,  considering 
the  great  sacrifices  England  had 
made  to  the  Spanish  cause,  Mr. 
WelJesley  proceeds  positively  to 
deny,  that  this  government  has  any 
views  of  aggrandizement,  or  terri- 
torial acquisition,  either  here  or  in 
America,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  nation — that  there  is  any 
ground  for  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  notes  which  he  presented  in 
March  last,  suggesting  that  the 
Spanish  provinces,  bordering  upon 
Portugal,  should  be  placed  under 
the  temporary  authority  of  Lord 
Wellington — and  that  there  was 
ever  any  intention  in  the  English 
of  rendering  themselves  masters 
of  Cadiz.  He  concludes  with  re- 
questing that  his  note  may  be  laid 
before  the  Council  of  Regency, 
and  that  proper  publicity  may  be 
given  to  it,  to  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  that  may  result  from 
such  injurious  suspicions. 

The  Spanish  secretary,  in  his 
reply,  conveys  the  council's  most 
unequivocal  condemnation  of  the 
imputations  complained  of,  and  its 
sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the  aid 
hitherto  afforded  to  their  cause  by 
Great  Britain,  with  their  warm 
hopes  that  the  bond  by  which  the 
two  nations  are  connected  may 
be  drawn  still  closer ;  and  the 
minister  s  desire  that  these  papers 
should  be  made  public  is  fully  ac- 
ceded to. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

St aie  of  France*— Annexation  of  Hamburgh.— Marine  Conscription.— 
Birth  of  a  Son  to  Napoleon — Expose.— Annexations  in  Italy. — 
Rigorous  Decree  against  English  Property.— Napoleon's  Tour  to 
Holland— Conscripts  called  out. 

OF  tbe  state  of  the  vast  em-    continent,  and  of  raising  a  marine 
pire  now  incorporated  under   of  his  own  which  may  be  capable 
the  name  of  France,  we  possess  no   in  time  of  contending  with  that  of 
other  information  than  such  as  is    Great  Britain.  In  pursuance  of  this 
communicated  by  papers  under  the   project,  the  French  flag  was  dis- 
immediate  control  of  a  despotic    played  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
government,  and  which  is  there-   in  the  great  commercial  city  of 
fore  entitled  only  to  a  degree  of  Hamburgh,  and  its  formal  annex- 
confidence  limited  by  natural  pro-   ation  to  the  French  Empire  was 
babtlity,  and  correspondence  with    declared.    The  senate  continued  - 
public  events.  We  know  that  there   to  perform  its  functions;  but  it 
exists  not,  in  appearance,  through   was  understood  that  its  authority 
the  wide  range  of  Napoleon's    would  cease  as  soon  as  a  new  form 
sway,  the  least  opposition  to  the    of  government  should  be  orea- 
measures  of  his  government,  un-    nized.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  this 
less  it  be  with  respect  to  his  eccle-    once  flourishing  commercial  re« 
siastical  plans ;  that  his  anticom-   public,  when  become  a  member  of 
mercial  system,  joined  to  the  loss   a  military  despotism,  it  is  not  dif- 
of  all  the  French  colonies,  has   ficult  to  conjecture, 
plunged  many  of  the  principal  ci-       One  of  the  means  devised  to 
ties  of  the  empire  into  poverty;    give  a  future  superiority  to  the 
that  his  military  conscriptions,  ren-    French  navy,  is  the  project  of  a 
dered  more  severe  by  the  losses  of  marine  conscription,  detailed  in  an 
a  sanguinary  war,  are  the  cause  of   expos£  presented  by  the  emperor's 
much  domestic  distress  ;  and  that   order  to  the  senate,  in  December, 
the  shackles  he  has  imposed  upon   by  the  Councillor  of  State,  Count 
free  discussion  have  paralyzed    Caifarelli.  It  proposes,  that  in  the 
the  exertions  of  the  human  mind   thirty  maritime  districts  of  the  era- 
with  respect  to  the  most  important    pire  the  conscription  shall  be  de- 
objects  of  inquiry,  throughout  the    voted  to  the  recruiting  of  the  navy, 
extent  of  his  dominion.  and  that  for  this  purpose  young 

It  has  lately  been  the  leading  sailors  shall  be  selected  at  the  age 
point  of  Napoleon's  policy  to  be-  of  from  13  to  16,  that  they  may 
come  master  of  all  the  seaports  in  be  trained  in  all  the  necessary  ma- 
countries  accessible  to  his  power,  nccuvres  for  the  sea  service.  The 
for  the  double  purpose  of  excluding  senatus-consultum  consequent  up- 
all  English  commerce  from  the   on  this  communication  enume- 
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rates  the  thirty  departments  which 
are  thenceforth  to  cease  to  contri- 
bute to  the  conscription  for  the 
army,  and  be  reserved  to  that  for 
the  navy,  and  decrees  that  10,000 
conscripts  of  each  of  the  classes  of 
ISIS,  1814,  1815,  1816,  shall  be 
immediately  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  minister  of  the  marine. 

A  decree  was  issued  for  calling 
out  80,000  of  the  conscripts  of  the 
year,  the  first  detachments  of 
which  were  to  march  from  their 
respective  departments  on  April 
the  10th.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
collection  of  mariners  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manning  the  navy  was 
carrying  on  with  unremitting  ac- 
tivity ;  and  a  body  of  1,200  sea- 
men from  the  Italian  ports  passed 
through  Liege  under  military  es- 
cort in  their  way  to  Antwerp.  In 
March  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  ordering  a 
levy  of  3000  seamen  from  the 
three  departments  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Upper  Ems,  to  be  marched  to 
Antwerp. 

In  the  spirit  of  making  every 
thing  bend  to  his  will,  which  has 
always  marked  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  person,  even  the 
products  of  nature  were  forced 
into  his  plans ;  and  by  a  decree, 
dated  March  25th,  the  culture  of 
the  beet  root  and  the  plant  woad 
was  enjoined  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  French  dominions,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
indigo  ;  the  success  of  which  ex- 
periment was  anticipated  with  so 
much  confidence,  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  sugar  and  indigo  of 
'  the  Indies,  as  English  commodi- 
ties, was  announced  for  the  1st  of 
January,  1813. 


An  event  of  great  probable  im- 
portance to  the  throne  of  Napo- 
leon took  place  on  April  the  20th  : 
the  empress  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  son.  For  the  young  prince  has 
been  revived  the  title,  so  many 
centuries  dormant,  of  King  of 
Rome;  and  displays  of  public  adu- 
lation not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ages  most  sunk  in  the  degradation 
of  political  servitude,  have  been 
made  to  welcome  "  the  venerable 
infant,"  to  use  an  expression  of 
our  own  Dryden.  That  this  pros- 
pect of  establishing  a  dynasty  of 
his  direct  descendants  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  ruler  of 
France,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  a 
long  continuance  of  a  prosperous 
reign  in  his  own  person  will  be 
obviously  requisite  for  the  pence- 
able  transmission  of  his  power  to 
a  hereditary  successor.  An  here- 
ditary claim  to  sovereignty  cannot 
be  sustained  against  a  prior  claim 
of  the  same  kind,  except  by  the 
decided  will  of  the  people  in  a 
free  government,  or  by  a  train  of 
unvaried  success  in  an  usurpation. 
But  what  changes  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
father,  may  be  expected  before 
this  infant  comes  to  maturity  1 

On  June  the  17th,  the  French 
national  ecclesiastical  council  was 
opened  at  Paris  with  a  grand  and 
imposing  ceremonial  (See  Chro- 
nicle). Its  president  was  Cardinal 
Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  pri- 
mate of  the  Gallican  church,  and 
uncle  to  Napoleon.  We  have  no 
authentic  accounts  of  the  acts  of 
this  council,  which  in  fact  was 
only  a  piece  of  political  machinery; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  despotic  will  of  the  emperor 
met  with  more  opposition  in  this 
assembly  than  he  had  anticipated. 
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The  expose  of  the  state  of  the 
empire  presented  to  the  legislative 
body  by  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior od  Jane  the  29th,  though 
doubtless  a  flattering  representa- 
tion, contains  matter  of  fact  well 
deserving  of  attention.    It  com- 
mences with  a  splendid  view  of  the 
late  extensions  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory.  "  Since  your  last  session, 
the  empire  has  received  an  addi- 
tion of  sixteen  departments,  five 
millions  of  people,  a  territory 
yielding  a  revenue  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  (livres),  three  hun- 
dred leagues  of  coast,  with  all 
their  maritime  means.  The  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Scheldt,  were  not  then  French ; 
the  circulation  of  the  interior  of 
the  empire  was  circumscribed ;  the 
productions  of  its  central  depart- 
ments could  not  reach  the  sea 
without  being  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  foreign  custom-houses. 
Those  inconveniences  have  for 
ever  disappeared.    The  maritime 
arsenal  of  the  Scheldt,  whereon  so 
many  hopes  are  founded,  has 
thereby  received  all  the  develop- 
ment which  it  needed.  The  mouths 
of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Elbe,  place  in  our  hands  all  the 
timber  that  Germany  furnishes. 
The  frontiers  of  the  empire  lean 
on  the  Baltic ;  and  thus,  having  a 
direct  communication  with  the 
north,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  thence 
to  draw  masts,  hemp,  iron,  and 
such  other  naval  stores  as  we  may 
want.    We  at  this  moment  unite 
all  that  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  produce  as  materials  for  the 
construction  of  ships." 

It  goes  on  to  touch  upon  topics, 
the  delicacy  of  which  is  a  proof 
how  firmly  based  that  authority 
must  be,  which  ventures  thus  to 

Vol.  LIU, 


agitate  them  before  the  nation. 
After  remarking  on  the  advantage 
afforded  by  the  union  of  Rome,  as 
removing  the  interposition  be- 
tween the  armies  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Italy,  it  proceeds,  "  This 
union  also  brings  with  it  the  double 
advantage,  that  the  popes  are  no 
longer  sovereign  princes,  and  in 
the  relation  of  strangers  to  France. 
To  bring  to  our  recollection  all  the 
evils  which  religion  has  sustained 
by  the  confounding  of  temporal 
with  spiritual  power,  we  have  only 
to  look  into  history.  The  popes 
have  invariably  sacrificed  eternal 
interests  to  temporal  ones.  If  it 
be  advantageous  to  the  state  and 
to  religion  that  the  pope  should 
not  continue  to  be  a  temporal 
prince,  it  is  equally  desirable  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of 
our  religion,  should  not  be  a 
stranger  to  us,  but  that  he  should 
unite  in  his  heart,  with  the  love 
of  religion,  that  love  for  this 
country  which  characterises  ele- 
vated minds.  Besides,  it  is  the 
only  means  whereby  that  influence 
which  the  pope  ought  to  possess 
over  spiritual  concerns,  can  be  ren- 
dered compatible  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  empire,  which  cannot 
suffer  any  foreign  bishop  to  exer- 
cise an  authority  therein." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  contrary 
to  the  maxims  of  the  roman  ca- 
tholic church  than  such  sentiments 
as  these  ;  and  do  they  not  mani- 
festly point  to  the  inference,  that 
every  catholic  country  ought  to 
have  its  own  pope  ?  At  least  they 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  against 
a  pope  of  French  creation. 

What  follows  under  the  head  of 
religion  is  not  less  observable. 

"  Twenty-seven  bishopri  cks  hav« 
ing  been  tor  a  long  time  vacant, 
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and  the  pope  having  refused  at  two  the  emperor  and  the  pope  as  the 
different  periods,  from  1805 'to  head  of  religion."  It  is,  however, 
1807,  ana  from  1808  up  to  the  manifest  that  such  a  discourse 
present  moment,  to  execute  the  would  not  have  been  hazarded,  if 
clauses  of  the  concordat  which  the  government  had  been  under 
bind  him  to  institute  the  bishops  any  apprehensions  of  a  bigotted 
nominated  by  the  emperor ;  this  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
refusal  has  nullified  the  concor-  the  church  of  Rome  among  the 
dat— it  no  longer  exists.  The  em-  French  people, 
peror  has  therefore  been  obliged  The  remainder  of  the  expose  re- 
to  convoke  all  the  bishops  of  the  lates  to  the  interior  improvements 
empire,  in  order  that  they  may  of  the  empire,  the  ports,  the  ma- 
deliberate  about  the  means  of  sup-  rine,  &c;  in  which  there  is  no 
plying  the  vacant  sees,  and  of  doubt  that  the  most  favourable  re- 
nominating to  those  that  may  be-  presentation  is  made  of  the  state 
come  vacant  in  future,  conform-  of  every  thing  in  which  the  credit 
ably  to  what  was  done  under  of  the  administration  and  the  glory 
Charlemagne,  under  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  emperor  are  concerned.  It 
in  all  the  ages  whichpreceded  the  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  the 
concordat -between  Francis  I.  and  ability  of  France  and  England  to 
Leo  X. ;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  maintain  the  present  war  to  an 
the  catholic  religion  not  to  be  able  indefinite  period,  whence  it  ap- 
to  dispense  with  the  ministry  and  pears  that  the  chief  hopes  of  our 
the  mission  of  bishops.  Thus  has  enemy  rest  on  the  prospect  of  ruin 
ceased  to  exist  that  famous  trans-  to  our  finances  in  a  protracted 
action  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  contest — hopes  the  fallacy  of  which 
X.  against  which  the  church,  the  we  should  be  happy  to  be  able  to 
university,  and  the  supreme  courts,  demonstrate, 
so  long  protested,  and  which  made  "  The  prosperity  of  the  Impe- 
the  publicists  and  magistrates  of  rial  Treasury  ( it  says)  is  not  found- 
that  period  say,  that  the  king  and  ed  on  the  commerce  of  the  uni- 
the  pope  had  mutually  ceded  what  verse.  More  than  900  millions 
belonged  neither  to  the  one  nor  (livres^  which  are  necessary  to 
the  other.  Henceforward  it  is  to  meet  tne  expenses  of  the  empire, 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  are  the  result  of  home  taxes,  di- 
Paris  that  the  fate  of  episcopacy  is  rect  or  indirect.  France  may  re- 
attached, which  will  have  so  much  main  ten  years  in  her  present  state 
influence  upon  religion  itself."  without  experiencing  other  embar- 
If,  as  above  asserted,  episcopacy  rassments  than  those  she  has  felt 
beessential  to  the  catholic  religion,  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  without 
and  if  the  existence  of  it  is  to  be  augmenting  her  debt.  England 
determined  by  the  council  of  Pa-  must  every  year  of  war  borrow 
ris,  it  is  evident  that  the  national  800  millions,  which,  in  ten  years, 
religion  must  be  in  an  unsettled  will  amount  to  8  milliards.  How 
and  dubious  state ;  yet  the  minis-  *  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  she  can 
ter  goes  on,  inconsistently  enough,  contrive  to  support  an  increase  of 
to  assert,  "that  there  exists  no  taxes  to  the  amount  of  400  mil- 
cause  of  disagreements  between  lions  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
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of  her  debt— she,  who  cannot  meet  tween  Parma  and  Modena)  are 
her  current   expenses  without  united  to  France,  and  its  course, 
borrowing  800  millions  a  year !"  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  is  to 
After  enlarging  upon  these  ideas,  be  the  future  boundary  between 
the  expose  goes  on  to  observe,  that  France  and  Italy,  the  boundary 
a  peace,  if  it  were  obtained,  would  then  proceeding  along  the  Appe- 
be  ruinous  to  France  without  a  nines  to  the  present  frontier  of 
guarantee,  which  guarantee  is  ex-  Tuscany.   Other  alterations  are 
plained  to  be  the  existence  of  a  also  announced  of  the  boundaries 
fleet  and  maritime  power.    "  We  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and 
shall  be  able  to  make  peace  in  the   Illyrian  provinces  of  the 
safety,  when  we  shall  have  150  French  empire, 
ships  of  the  line ;  and  in  spite  of  Further  severities  with  respect 
the  obstacles  of  war,  such  is  the  to  commercial  intercourse  with 
state  of  the  empire,  that  we  shall  England  were  put  in  practice  in 
have  that  number  of  vessels!  Thus  the  north  of  Germany,  by  an  or- 
the  guarantee  of  our  fleet,  and  derof  the  Marshal  Duke  of  A  uer- 
that  of  an  English  administration  stadt,  governor-general  of  the  Han- 
founded  on  principles  different  seatic  departments,  dated  Harn- 
from  those  of  the  existing  cabinet,  burgh,  August  6tb.  In  pursuance 
can  alone  give  peace  to  the  uni-  of  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  which 
verse."   It  is  somewhat  curious  enjoins    every  individual  wi£h 
that  the  French  ministry  argui  for  whom  is  deposited,  in  whatever 
the  continuance  of  war  from  the  way,  any  merchandize,  capita),  or 
necessity  of  obtaining  that  very  funds  in  money,  appertaining  to 
end,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  English  commerce,  to  make  decla- 
considering  as  the  consequence  ration  of  the  same  to  the  imperial 
most  to  be  dreaded  from  a  peace,  treasury ;  it  directs  that  every 
On  the  whole,  this  paper  is  ski!-  holder  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
fully  adapted  to  produce  the  effect  enemy  do  make  declaration  of  the 
of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  same  before  the  10th  of  August, 
French  nation  with  respect  to  the  in  Hamburgh,  and  before  the 
final  result  of  the  long  and  severe  25th,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  32nd 
contest  in  which  the  unprincipled  military  division  ;  and  announces 
ambition  of  its  ruler  has  en-  that  every  individual  who  after  the 
gaged  it.  above  periods  shall  be  found  to 
As  there  exists  no  other  limita-  possess  enemy's  property  unde- 
tion  to  the  extension  of  the  terri-  clared,  shall,  besides  giving  it  up, 
tory  denominated  France,  beyond  be  bound  to  furnish  triple  security 
its  former  confines,  than  the  will  of  for  its  value,  in  order  to  answer 
its  present  ruler,  no  surprise  will  for  the  penalties  incurred, 
be  excited  by  the  further  annex-  With  a  view,  probably,  to  con- 
ationsof  districts  in  Italy,  declared  ciliate  the  affections  of  his  new 
in  an  imperial  decree  of  August  subjects  in  Holland,  and  to  hasten 
the  5tb.    By  this  decree,  the  ter-  his  naval  preparations,  the  French 
ritories  belonging  to  the  kingdom  emperor  set  out  from  Compeigne 
of  Italy  situated  on  the  left  bank  on  September  19th,  on  a  tour  to 
of  the  Enza  (a  river  flowing  be-  the  coast.  He  arrived  at  Boulogne 
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v  * 

on  the  20th,  where  he  caused  his 
flotUla  to  attack  the  English  fri- 
gate stationed  off  that  port,  the 
result  of  which  enterprise  will  be 
found  in  our  account  of  naval 
transactions.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Ostend,andafterwardsrninutely 
surveyed  the  new  forts  erected  on 
the  isle  of  Cadsand,  which  are  re- 
presented as  extremely  strong.  He 
made  such  a  kind  of  review  of  the 
squadron  of  men  of  war  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  sovereign  and 
a  landman,  and  sailed  in  his  yacht 
to  Flushing,  the  repairs  of  which 
port  he  inspected.  At  Antwerp  he 
received  the  different  authorities 
at  nine  in  the  morning  (such  are 
the  hours  kept  by  this  self-created 
monarch) ;  and  then  visited  the 
fortifications,  the  arsenal,  the 
docks,  and  all  the  works  of  art  and 
industry,  which  are  described  as 
having  renewed,  and  even  sur- 
passed, all  the  wonders  presented 
by  that  city  in  its  most  flourishing 
periods.  The  dock-yards  are  said 
to  afford  the  striking  and  formi- 
dable spectacle  of  twenty-four 
ships  of  the  line,  eight  of  them 
three  deckers,  on  the  stocks,  in 
different  stages  of  advancement ; 
and  a  basin  has  been  constructed 
with  twenty-six  feet  of  water  ca- 
pable of  containing  fifty  ships  of 
the  line. 

But  it  was  at  Amsterdam, "proud 
of  the  title  of  third  city  of  the 
empire,'*  that  the  expected  pre- 
sence of  the  great  visitant  excited, 
according  to  the  French  accounts, 
the  moit  enthusiastic  emotions ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  festive 
preparations  publicly  enjoined  by 
the  magistrates  could  not  be  well 
exceeded.  He  arrived  there,  in 
company  of  the  empress,  on  Oc- 


tober the  9th,  and  was  received,  it 
is  said,  with  general  acclamations, 
and  all  the  tokens  of  joy  and  sa- 
tisfaction. In  the  speech  of  M. 
Van  Scholten,  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  first  order,  the 
people  of  Amsterdam  are  said  to 
be  "  Frenchmen  more  in  heart  than 
in  consequence  of  the  union,'*  and 
to  "  feel  all  the  honour  of  form* 
ing  part  of  the  Empire  of  Charle- 
magne, restored  by  a  monarch 
who  is  superior  to  him  in  all  re- 
spects." If  the  sturdy  republican 
Dutch  can  be  so  60on  brought  to 
practise  such  base  adulation,  what 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  political 
principles  or  national  character  to 
resist  the  influence  of  successful 
power?  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  do 
not  altogether  correspond  to  those 
of  the  public  functionaries. 

Napoleon's  business  in  Holland 
was  not,  however,  to  receive  com- 
pliments; for  we  find  him,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th,  issuing  from  the  impe- 
rial palace  at  Amsterdam,  a  decree 
for  the  assembling  in  council  of 
the  deputies  to  the  legislative  body 
from  the  Dutch  departments,  at 
that  city,  on  the  17th.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  convocation,  a  se- 
ries of  imperial  decrees  was  issued, 
the  most  important  of  which  were 
to  the  following  purpose:— The 
departments  and  theirboundaries: 
Holland  is  divided  into  seven  de- 
partments, viz.  the  mouths  of  the 
Me  use,  of  the  Issel,  of  the  East 
Ems,  of  the  West  Ems,  Frizeland, 
the  Upper  Issel,  and  the  Zuyder- 
zee.  They  are  subdivided  as  in 
France.  Introduction  ofthe  French 
system  of  taxation  intoHoliand  on 
January  1st,  1812;  with  this  is 
joined  the  establishment  of  two 
imperial  manufactories   of  to* 
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bacco,  with  an  exclusive  privilege, 
one  at  Amsterdam,  the  other  at 
Rotterdam.     Roads  with  their 
tolls,  canals,  &c.  houses  of  deten- 
tion; aqueducts  for  conveying 
water  to  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague.    The  proportion  of  the 
budget  in  Holland  for  the  year 
1810,  by  which  the  revenue  is 
fixed  at  95  millions  of  livres,  and 
the  expenses  at  111  millions,  the 
difference  to  be  paid  in  deben- 
tures on  the  syndicate.  The 
establishment  of  two  academies 
in  Holland,  as  branches  of  the  im- 
perial university,  one  at  Leydon, 
the  other  at  Groningen ;  also  se- 
condary schools,  lyceums,  &c.  all 
upon  the  plan  of  the  French  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  subjected 
to  similar  inspection ;  and  an  ob- 
ligation on  all  the  teachers  of  pri- 
vate schools  to  teach  the  French 
language.  The  establishment  of  a 
guard  with  pay  for  the  service  of 
Amsterdam,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  city.    The  spirit  of  all  these 
regulations  is  evidently  togallicize 
as  completely  as  possible  the  new 
acquisition,  and  merge  all  local 
feelings  and  associations  in  the 
sentiment  of  partaking  in  the  fate 
and  consequence  of  the  great 
nation.   This,  however,  is  a  task 
which  even  military  despotism 
may  find  it  difficult  to  accomplish ; 


for  every  exertion  of  power  to 
effectuate  its  purpose,  will  add 
rancour  to  the  repugnance  na- 
turally felt  against  a  total  change 
in  institutions  long  regarded  with 
veneration.  In  the  meantime  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Holland 
to  the  French  yoke,  besides  its  po- 
litical consequences,  must  power- 
fully aid  the  tyraat  of  Europe  in 
his  plan  of  reducing  minds  as 
well  as  persons  to  servitude,  by 
giving  him  the  control  over  that 
press,  and  those  seminaries  of 
education,  whence  so  much  light 
has  for  ages  been  diffused  over 
the  continent. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  11th  of  November,  after  a 
tour  which  appears  to  have  had 
no  other  important  objects  than 
such  as  regarded  his  Dutch 
dominions.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  was  during 
this  period  carrying  on  active 
negociations  with  tne  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  especiallj 
with  the  court  of  Russia,  the 
effects  of  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  another  place.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  the  waste 
of  the  past,  and  the  demands  of 
the  coming  season  were  mani- 
fested by  an  order  for  the  imme- 
diate call  of  120,000  conscripts 
of  the  year  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Russia.— War  *aith  Turkey  ^—Differences  with  the  French.— Austria. 

the  rest  of  Germany. 


THE  empire  of  Russia  must 
now  be  regarded  as  the  power 
on  the  European  continent  rank- 
ing next  to  France,  and  the  only 
one  which  has  a  chance  of  assert- 
ing its  independence  with  effect 
against  the  dictates  of  the  French 
emperor.  A  view  of  its  political 
situation  is  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  prospects  now  pre- 
sented by  Europe. 

The  impolitic  war  in  which 
Russia  has  for  some  time  past  been 
engaged  with  Turkey  has,  during 
this  year,  continued  to  be  a  drain 
upon  the  finances  and  population 
of  both  countries ;  doubtless  to  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  that  ambi- 
tious potentate  who,  in  his  distant 
projects,  probably  meditates  the 
reduction  of  one  of  these  empires 
to  a  state  of  subserviency,  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  other.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  army 
was  in  cantonments  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  between 
Rudshuck,  Nicopolis,  and  Silis- 
tria.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Grand  Vizier  were  at  Schumla, 
Btrongi y  fortified  under  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  engineers.  His 
right  wing  extended  to  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  it  appeared 
io  be  his  intention  to  relieve  Var- 
na, which  was  blockaded  by  the 
Russians  on  the  land  side,  but  was 
open  to  receive  supplies  by  sea. 


A  plan  laid  to  gain  possession  of 
this  place  on  Dec.  26th  by  trea- 
chery had  failed,  with  consider- 
able loss  to  the  assailants.  The 
Turkish  force  in  Bosnia  was 
chiefly  in  winter-quarters,  near 
Serai,  and  the  state  of  the  sea- 
son rendered  the  troops  in  that 
part,  on  both  sides,  inactive. 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  sup- 
posed to  be  carrying  on;  but 
the  government  of  the  Porte,  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  the 
disgraceful  conditions  proposed, 
was  exerting  every  effort  to  re- 
cruit its  armies,  and  .  enable  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  open  the  cam- 
paign with  advantage. 

In  February,  the  Grand  Vizier 
marching  from  the  mountains  of 
Bulgaria,  with  the  intention  of 
turning  the  right  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  his  advanced  guard 
was  attacked  by  Field  Marshal 
Knmenski,  near  Lofeza,  and  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss. 
That  town  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Russians  after  a  vigor- 
ous defence,  but  ivas  subsequent- 
ly evacuated.  As  an  earnest  of 
more  active  measures  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Turks,  the  aged 
vizier,  Jussuf  Pashaw,  was  de- 
posed, and  Ahmed  Aga,  a  man 
of  courage  and  talents,  celebrated 
for  his  gallant  defence  of  Ibrail, 
was  nominated  his  successor. 
Th?3  new  Grand  Vizier  took  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  push- 
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ing  forwards  to  the  Danube,  caus-  betweeu  Orsowa  and  Widdin  on 
cd  the  Russians  to  evacuate  part  that  bank  of  the  river.  Silistria 
of  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  was  occupied  by  the  Turks,  who 
that  river,  and  spread  themselves  were  employed  in  repairing  its 
on  the  left  bank.  The  vizier  fortifications, 
seems  to  have  amused  the  Rus-  .  The  Grand  Vizier,  after  em. 
sions  with  negotiations,  till  he  had  ploying  some  weeks  in  strength- 
received  all  his  reinforcements,  ening  his  posts,  and  clearing  the 
when  he  explicitly  declared  the  right  side  of  the  Danube,  at  length 
refusal  of  the  Porte  to  submit  to  put  in  execution  his  purpose  of 
such  conditions  as  were  required,  crossing  that  river.  His  plan  was 
In  the  month  of  June  he  advanced  to  effect  the  passage  in  three 
upon  Rudshuck,  at  the  head  of  a  m  places  at  once,  at  Widdin,  Rud- 
powerful  army,  where,  on  July  shuck,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
4th,  he  was  encountered  by  the  of  Silistria.  The  attempt  at  Wid- 
Russian  general  Kutusow.  The  din  was  completely  successful, 
result,  according  to  the  Russian  On  the  9th  of  September,  at  day. 
account,  was  a  signal  victory  on  break,  15,000  Turks  got  over 
their  part;  the  consequence,  how-  into  Wallachia,  and  while  en- 
ever,  from  which  alone  military  trenching  themselves,  and  skir- 
success  can  be  estimated  amidst  mishing  with  the  Russians,  were 
contradictory  narrations,  was,  that  joined  by  a  second  body  of  equal 
Kutusow,  after  transporting  the  number.  At  Rudshuck  the  pas- 
inhabitants  of  Rudshuck  to  the  sage  was  also  made  good,  and 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  set  fire  the  Vizier  immediately  estab- 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  town ;  lished  tetes-de-pont,  and  other 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  put  works  of  defence,  and  occupied 
a  stop  to  the  conflagration,  and  with  a  camp  an  island  in  the 
saved  a  great  part  of  the  build-  river,  named  Slobodse.  This  bold 
ings.  The  Russian  general  seems  movement,  however,  was  the  limit 
to  have  been  fully  justified  in  this  of  the  success  and  enterprise  of 
step  by  the  superior  and  increas-  the  Turkish  commander.  Gen. 
ing  numbers  of  the  Turks ;  and  Kutusow  was  indefatigable  in  col* 
he  was  supported  in  his  determi-  lecting  all  the  force  of  the  sur- 
nation  by  the  signed  opinion  of  rounding  districts  to  oppose  his 
all  the  other  generals  present,  further  progress,  and  fixed  his 
This  retreat  having  given  a  great  head  quarters  at  a  small  distance 
alarm  to  the  Servians,  their  senate  from  him.  The  Russian  official 
was  assured,  in  the  name  of  Ge-  account  of  the  subsequent  trans- 
neral  Kutusow,  that  they  would  actions,  dated  Giurgewo,  Oct. 
not  be  abandoned  by  the  Rus-  30th,  is  to  the  following  effect, 
sians ;  and  the  corps  of  General  After  mentioning  the  Grand  Vi- 
de Sass,  of  which  a  great  part  zier's  taking  a  position,  strongly 
had  retired  into  the  Lesser  Wal-  fortified,  across  the  Danube,  it 
•lachia,  again  concentrated  itself  relates,  that  for  35  days  the  op- 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  posed  armies  lay  within  cannon- 
Indeed,  the  Russian  army  had  shot  of  each  other,  and  were  daily 
continued  to  occupy  the  district  engaged  in  sanguinary  skirmishes, 
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in  which  both  parties  displayed 
the  most  desperate  valour.  The 
confidence  of  the  Vizier  induced 
him  at  length  to  convey  the  great- 
est part  of  his  army  to  bis  en- 
trenched camp  on  the  left  bank. 
Kutusow,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
only  on  the  defensive,  ordered, 
on  the  night  between  the  13th 
and  14*h  of  October,  Lieut.  Gen. 
Markow,  with  a  body  of  8,000 
men,  to  cross  the  Danube,  above 
Rudshuck,and  attack  the  Turkish 
camp  near  that  place.  By  his 
celerity  he  completely  surprised 
the  enemy,  routed  him,  and  took 
Ins  camp.  The  fugitives  crowded 
into  Rudshuck,  where  they  were 
cannonaded  by  the  artillery  of 
their  own  abandoned  camp,  whilst 
from  the  other  bank  General 
Langeron  played  upon  them  with 
100  pieces  of  cannon.  By  this 
well-combined  operation  the  two 
bodies  of  the  Turkish  army  were 
entirely  separated,  and  an  im- 
mense booty  was  made  of  the 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  ma- 
gazines which  were  left  on  the 
right  bank,  including  the  Grand 
Vizier's  own  tent.  He  was  at  that 
time  with  the  army  on  the  left 
bank,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in. 
formed  of  the  disaster,  he  sent  to 
demand  an  armistice.  This  being 
refused,  he  availed  himself  of  a 
heavy  rain  to  cross  over  in  a  small 
boat  to  Kud shuck,  the  communi- 
cation between  which  place  and 
the  opposite  bank  was  afterwards 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  flotilla.  The  island 
in  the  Danube,  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  was  then  taken  possession 
of,  and  its  battery  was  turned 
against  them.  The  corps  thus 
cut  off  was  reduced  to  feed  on 
its  horses,  when  a  cessation  of 


hostilities  put  a  temporary  stop  to 

further  operations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians 
were  successful  in  other  quarters. 
General  G amber  crossed  the  Da- 
nube in  another  part,  and  retook 
Silistria  with  its  arsenal,  artillery, 
&c.  and  a  thousand  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  pushed  on  to  Schumla. 
Ismail,  Bey  of  Seres,  who  had  en- 
tered Wallachia,  was  obliged  to 
recross  the  Danube,  pursued  by 
General  Sass.  The  Grand  Vizier 
now  proposed  the  renewal  of  ne- 
gotiations for  peace;  and  M. 
Italinski  being  met  at  Giurgewo 
by  a  Turkish  plenipotentiary,  con- 
ferences for  that  purpose  were 
begun.  The  Russians  are  said  to 
have  gained  another  victory  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year ;  and 
thus  discipline  and  military  skill 
obtained,  in  the  end,  that  supe- 
riority over  the  blind  impulse  of 
rash  valour,  which  may  always  be 
expected  from  them. 

Had  the  court  of  Petersburgh 
encountered  no  other  difficulties 
than  those  proceeding  from  a  war 
which  it  unnecessarily  provoked, 
and  which  a  little  moderation  on 
its  part  might  speedily  terminate, 
its  deliberations  would  have  been 
attended  with  little  anxiety;  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  pressed  by 
that  overwhelming  weight  of  un- 
balanced power  which  was  lying 
so  heavy  upon  all  the  other  states 
of  the  European  continent.  Na- 
poleon's favourite  plan  of  ruining 
the  finances  of  England  by  cutting 
offher  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  required 
an  universal  agreement  among  its 
potentates;  and  he  had  succeeded,  ^ 
by  intrigue  or  intimidation,  in 
causing  bis  measures  to  be  adopted, 
at  least  in  appearance,  in  every 
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part  not  actually  occupied  by  the 
British  arms.  Russia,  however, 
from  the  remoteness  of  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  unbroken 
power  and  independence  which  it 
still  possessed, exercised  a  will  ofits 
own  on  the  subject,  and  was  occa- 
sionally disposed  to  consult  its  pri- 
vate interest  and  convenience,  ra- 
ther than  the  views  of  the  French 
emperor.  Hence,  English  goods 
had  never  been  committed  to  the 
flames  in  that  country,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  Germany  ;  and  British 
colonial  produce  was  admitted 
into  her  ports  in  neutral  bottoms. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britain 
had  been  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Russians,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility derived  a  great  share  of  their 
incomes  from  the  sale  of  products 
of  which  this  island  was  the  princi- 
pal market.  The  state  of  hosti- 
ihy  which  existed  between  the  two 
countries  was  therefore  generally 
unpopular  in  Russia,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  it 8  finances  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turkish  war  ren- 
dered the  suspension  of  a  lucrative 
commerce  more  severely  felt.  The 
presence  of  an  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  during  the  summer,  though 
it  produced  no  declared  change  in 
the  politicalsystemof  Russia,could 
not  fail  of  affording  some  opportu- 
nities of  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
commercial  exclusion,  and  of  giv- 
ing umbrage  to  the  French  ruler. 
O t her occasionsol  difference  arose 
between  the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Paris.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  demand  of  the 
latter,  that  Finland  should  be  re- 
stored to  Sweden ;  and  in  other 
pointt,  the  arbitrary  interference 
of  Napoleon,  in  the  politics  of  the 
north,  could  not  but  prove  galling 
to  the  power  which  knew  no  equal 
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in  that  part  of  Europe.  From 
these  causes,  the  whole  year  1811 
passed  in  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions between  Russia  and  France, 
the  aspect  of  which  appeared  at 
times  so  hostile,  that  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  between  them 
was  confidently  expected  by  the 
northern  politicians.  Such  a 
change  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Russian  cabinet  with 
respect  to  this  country,  that  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  war- 
like stores  was  sent  by  our  govern* 
ment  in  four  transports,  under  con- 
voy of  a  sloop  of  war,  to  the  port  of 
Revel,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  received.  They 
were  indeed  greeted  on  their  ar- 
rival by  the  public  authorities,  as 
well  as  by  the  people,  with  a  hearty 
welcome;  but  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared  to  take  a 
step  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
wishes  of  France,  and  the  vessels 
were  obliged  to  return  without 
landing  their  cargoes.  The  fol- 
lowing explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  singular  transaction.  The 
Russian  court,  being  extremely 
pressed  to  sendsuppliesof  military 
stores  to  its  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  applied  to  the  merchan  t  s 
of  Riga  and  Revel  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  dispatched  agents  to 
England  in  order  to  purchase  the 
requisite  articles.  This  circum- 
stance becoming  known  to  our 
ministers,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  furnish  the  stores  from 
our  public  arsenals,  and  chartered 
transports  to  carry  them  out  to 
the  Baltic.  The  newspapers  ren- 
dered this  a  matter  of  notoriety ; 
and  the  intelligence  reaching 
France,  occasioned  remonstrances 
which  prevented  the  reception  of 
the  cargoes.   Had  the  business 
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been  left  to  private  merchants,  it 
is  not  doubted  that  the  articles 
would  in  some  way  have  obtained 
admission.  On  the  whole,  it  could 
not  be  questioned  that  the  incli- 
nation of  the  court  of  Russia,  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  was  more 
friendly  towards  England  than  to- 
wards France ;  but  the  same  dread 
of  the  overbearing  power  of  the 
latter  country,  which  rendered  her 
an  object  of  aversion,  also  operated 
to  inspire  great  caution  in  adopt-, 
ing  measures  which  might  afford  a 
pretext  for  converting  her  into  an 
open  enemy.  All  confidence,  how- 
ever, was  at  an  end  between  the 
two  courts,  and  a  cloud  was  ma- 
nifestly gathering,  which  threat- 
ened again  to  involve  the  north 
in  the  horrors  of  blood  and  devas- 
tation. 

The  humiliated  court  of  Vienna 
has  been  principally  occupied  in 
the  restoration  of  its  impaired 
finances.  An  edict,  dated  Feb. 
20th,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  evils  arising  from  "  the  excess 
of  a  worthless  paper  money." 
Notwithstanding  the  effort  to 
support  the  Austrian  finances  by 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  real 
andmoveable  property,  the  Vienna 
bank  paper  continued  to  fall,  till 
it  sunk  so  low  as  1,200  per  cent., 
in  exchange  for  specie.  The 
edict  therefore  limits  the  quantity 
which  is  to  remain  in  circulation, 
and  to  be  afterwards  realized  ;  but 
this  diminished  sum  is  not  to  pa3S 
at  its  nominal  value,  but  only  at 
one-fifth  of  that  value,  at  which 
rate  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  public 
treasury,  and  by  individuals,  till 
Jan.  31st,  1812,  when  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  circulated.  Among 
other  means  to  raise  money,  that 
of  the  sale  of  various  ecclesias- 


tical  estates  has  been  adopted ;  an 
expedient  which,  in  a  court  habi- 
tually so  devoted  to  the  church  as 
that  of  Vienna,  was  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  public  necessity;  as 
the  readiness  with  which  such  pro- 
perty met  with  purchasers  was  an 
evidence  of  the  alteration  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  upon 
subjects  of  that  kind.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  sales,  in  Bohemia, 
is  stated  as  amounting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  1,230,000 
florins. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  plans  of  the  impe- 
rial cabinet,  might  be  calculated 
upon ;  but  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty how  they  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  more  independent 
states  of  Hungary.  The  diet  of 
that  kingdom  was  opened  with 
the  usual  solemnities  on  August 
29th,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Archd  uke  Palatine,  whose  prudent 
conduct  is  said  to  have  inspired 
the  Hungarians  with  affection  and 
confidence  towards  the  govern- 
ment. The  emperor  repaired  thi- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  made  a  speech  in  the 
Hungarian  language  to  the  mag- 
nates, to  whom  he  read  a  paper 
containing  the  proposals  of  go- 
vernment. They  appeared  to  be 
well  disposed  to  assist  in  relieving 
their  sovereign  under  his  financial 
difficulties ;  and  at  a  later  period 
we  are  informed,  that  the  nobility 
and  clergy  had  consented  that  all 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  in  the 
churches,  as  well  as  that  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  government,  on 
condition  that  bank  bills  to  an 
equal  amount  should  be  with- 
drawn, from  circulation.  The  em* 
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peror  afterwards  met  with  some 
opposition  from  a  party  in  the 
diet,  which  produced  from  him 
a  declaration  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  any  resist- 
ance to  his  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarian  states.  If  he 
was  led  to  employ  this  language 
in  confidence  of  aid  from  his  son- 
in-law,  Napoleon,  in  case  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  own  subjects, 
it  will  exemplify  the  near  alliance 
between  despotism  and  meanness. 
Meantime  the  emperor  Francis 
had  displayed  his  subserviency  to 
thedesigns'of  the  French  emperor, 
by  directing,  in  a  note  to  the 
Stadtholder  of  Austria,  that  free 
passage  should  be  given  to  the 
French  troops  through  his  terri- 
tory, with  all  necessary  supplies 
on  their  march. 

The  rest  of  Germany,  in  part 
annexed  to  France,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  close  league  with  it, 
or  under  slavish  dependance  on 
the  French  emperor,  has  contri- 
buted little  of  importance  to  the 
political  history  of  the  year.  The 
annexation  of  Hamburgh,  and  of 
the  other  Hanse  towns,  including 
the  once  flourishing  cities  of  Bre- 
men and  Lubeck,  has  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  France. 
The  vestiges  of  their  former  free- 
dom have  been  abolished,  and 
their  municipal  government  has 
been  reduced  to  the  French 
model.  The  general  usurper  also 
laid  his  grasp  upon  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburgh,  the  unfortunate  so- 
vereign of  which,  after  publish- 
ing a  farewell  address  to  his 
subjects,  couched  in  strong  and 
indignant  terms,  and  refusing 
a  pension  from  his  oppressor, 
repaired  to  the  court  of  his 
relation,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 


in  order  to  seek  redress ;  but  his 
complaint  only  served  to  add 
another  cause  of  difference  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Paris. 

If  sympathy  could  be  excited 
for  the  degradation  of  a  power 
which  had  itself  risen  by  usur- 
pation, the  condition  of  Prussia 
was  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
emotions  both  of  compassion  and 
indignation.  Its  trade  nearly 
annihilated,  its  public  offices 
under  the  direction  of  French- 
men, its  finances  over-burthened 
to  pay  the  exacted  contribu- 
tions, every  political  motion  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  one  of  the 
two  great  powers  by  which  it 
was  encompassed,  it  had  lost  its 
prosperity  and  independence, 
without  obtaining  the  compen- 
sation of  security.  Its  sovereign, 
who  had  been  unwillingly  acces- 
sary to  the  fall*  of  his  country, 
preserved  the  affection  of  his 
subjects  by  his  readiness  to  un- 
dergo personal  privations  for  the 
public  welfare  ;  but  melancholy 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  of  all 
the  humbled  monarchs  he  was 
probably  the  most  deserving 
of  pity.  His  inclination  led 
him  to  a  family  connection  with 
the  Russian  emperor,  but  supe- 
rior power  obliged  him  to  submit 
to  the  political  interests  of 
France.  After  much  reluctant 
delay,  he  was  compelled  to  join 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  place  a  considerable  body 
of  his  troops  under  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Rappe,  the  French  com- 
mander on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Baltic. 

That  confederation,  the  master- 
piece of  Napoleon's  policy,  now 
possessed  a  power  which  rendered 
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N  of  leading  consequence  in  the  of  near  15  million  souls ;  and 
balance  of  Germany— if  such  a  the  contingent  of  troops,  fur- 
thing  can  be  mentioned  as  still  ntshed  by  its  39  members,  was 
existing.  At  the  beginning  of  fixed  at  118,682  men.  This  body 
this  year,  the  states  composing  was  taken  in  the  autumn  into  the 
the  Rhenish  confederacy  were  pay  of  France,  and  an  arm?  com* 
laid  to  contain  a  territory  of 5,703  posed  from  it  was  assembling  in 
square  leagues,  with  a  population  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Sweden.— Denmark,  -Italy.— Sicily* — Turkey. — Mast  acre  of  the 

Mamelukes. 

OF  the  other  northern  states,  the  expected  conflict  between 
Sweden  has  been  the  prin-  France  and  Russia,  Sweden  evi- 
cipal  object  of  political  interest ,  on  dently  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
account  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  latter,  doubtless  perceiving  more 
situation.  Under  the  nominal  rule  danger  to  its  independence  from 
of  a  native  king,  but  declining  in  the  overbearing  power  and  dicta- 
years  and  constitution,  she  was  torial  spirit  of  the  French  ruler, 
really  governed  by  an  adopted  than  from  the  moderate  temper 
successor,  a  Frenchman,  formerly  and  defensive  views  of  the  court 
one  of  Napoleon's  officers,  and  of  Petersburg!).  To  proceed,  how- 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  ever,  to  particulars. — A  jealousy 
elected  to  the  station  of  crown  on  the  part  of  the  French  of  an 
prince  through  his  influence.  It '  intercourse  between  the  Swedes 
was  therefore  natural  to  expect  and  the  English  appeared  early  in 
that  Sweden  through  his  means  the  year,  from  a  complaint  trans* 
would  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  raitted  to  Stockholm  by  the  French 
French  interest ;  and  the  declara-  consul  at  Gottenburgh,  importing 
tion  of  war  against  England,  with  that  the  governor  of  that  town  con- 
the  exclusion  of  its  commerce,  nived  at  a  clandestine  communi- 
were  apparent  proofs  of  this  sub-  cation  with  the  British  shipping  ; 
serviency.  But  these  measures  and  although  upon  an  inquiry  the 
were  manifestly  unpopular  with  allegations  were  declared  to  be 
the  Swedish  nation;  and  Berna-  unfounded,  it  was  thought  proper 
dotte,  the  crown  prince,  soon  be-  to  remove  the  governor.  Soon 
gan  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  look-  after,  a  peremptory  order  arrived 
ing  more  to  the  honour  and  se-  from  Paris  for  the  return  of  all  the 
curity  of  a  crown  which  he  was  French  officers  in  the  suite  of  the 
destined  to  wear,  than  to  the  crown  prince,  which  was  regarded 
gratification  of  a  former  master—  as  an  indication  of  some  displea- 
in  short,  to  be  changed  from  a  sure  conceived  by  Napoleon 
Frenchman  to  a  Swede.  It  is  against  Bernadotte.  The  prince 
true,  all  demonstrations  of  this  was  at  this  time  so  unpopular  in 
kind  were  long  suspected  to  be  Sweden,  that  an  attempt  was 
hypocritical,  and  to  be  intended  to  made  on  his  life,  from  which  he 
enable  him  with  the  greater  facility  narrowly  escaped, 
to  subjugate  his  adopted  country  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
to  the  will  of  the  despot ;  but  the  at  Stockholm,  dated  March  17th, 
consistency  of  his  conduct  at  length  apprizing  the  public  that  his  Ma- 
gained  him  credit  for  sincerity.  In  jesty,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
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had  thought  it  necessary  for  the 
present  to  withdraw  from  the 
management  of  state  affairs,  and 
.had  appointed  the  crown  prince 
to  administer  the  royal  authority 
in  his  stead  and  in  his  name,  but 
under  the  restriction  of  not 
creating  any  noblemen  or  knights. 
A  conscription  voted  by  the  late 
diet  was  at  this  time  putting  into 
execution,  by  virtue  of  which, 
20,000  men  were  to  be  raised  and 
incorporated  with  the  regular 
army.  The  English  fleet  under 
Sir  J.  Saumarez  being  in  the  Bal- 
tic in  the  month  of  June,  a  nego- 
tiation took  place  between  him 
and  the  Swedish  government  res- 
pecting some  detained  ships  with 
colonial  produce,  and  the  taking 
possession  of  the  ships  was  ex- 
plained as  being  merely  a  measure 
of  retaliation  against  Prussia,  which 
had  detained  Swedish  ships  in  her 

fiorts.  The  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
ish  admiral  to  the  Swedes  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  that  nation, 
as  he  not  only  suffered  their 
coasting  vessels  to  pass  unmo- 
lested, but  even  gave  them  all  the 
protection  in  his  power. 

The  internal  state  of  Sweden 
was  by  no  means  tranquil  during 
this  summer.  The  military  con- 
scription now  so  general  an  object 
of  dread  throughout  Europe,  had 
occasioned  insurrections  among 
the  peasantry  in  various  parts.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Malmoe  a 
body  of  men  from  1,200  to  1,500 
assembled  on  June  17th  and  18th, 
armed  with  forks,  scythes,  and 
other  rustic  weapons,  where  they 
plundered  the  stores  of  Count  Mor- 
ner,  and  insulted  persons  of  rank 
and  the  crown  officers.  It  became 
necessary  to  call  in  the  military, 
and  a  number  of  the  peasants  were 


killed  and  wounded,  and  more 
made  prisoners.  Similar  outrages 
took  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  several  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  which  were  delivered  over 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  A  re- 
maining attachment  to  their  de- 
posed king,  is  supposed  to  have 
joined  with  aversion  to  the  con- 
scription, in  exciting  these  distur- 
bances among  the  common  people. 

The  terms  upon  which  Sweden 
stood  with  some  of  its  neighbours 
are  shown  by  a  royal  order  to  the 
magistrates  of  Carlsham,  dated 
J une  27th.  It  declares  all  cargoes 
with  colonial  goods* belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  Prussia  and  Den- 
mark tobe  confiscated;  and  orders 
that  cargoes  belonging  to  other 
foreign  nations,  those  of  the  North 
,  American  states  alone  excepted, 
be  not  allowed  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, nor  the  ships  having  them 
on  board  to  set  sail.  It  further 
directs  that  the  captains,  own- 
ers, or  commissioners,  who  are  not 
disposed  towait  the  determination 
of  his  Majesty  respecting  those 
cargoes,  may  deliver  them  to  the 
custom  house,  where  they  shall  lie 
under  strict  guard  till  his  Majesty 
has  decided  upon  them. 

It  is  stated  as  a  certain  fact, 
that  a  demand  of  8,000  men  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  Spain  was . 
made  by  the  French  court  upon 
that  of  Sweden ;  and  that  the  an- 
swer returned  was,  that  Sweden, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  Rhe- 
nish confederacy,  was  under  no 
obligation  to  furnish  a  quota  of 
troops,  and  that  it  maintained  no 
more  than  were  necessary  for  its . 
own  security.  From  this  reply  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  called  uppn 
only  on  account  of  its  possessions 
in'  Pomerania. 
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The  general  state  of  Sweden, 
and  the  system  of  policy  deter- 
mined upon  by  its  government, 
will  be  elucidated  by  a  speech  of 
the  crown  prince  addressed  to  the 
king  on  January  7th,  1812,  upon 
his  resumption  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, an  event,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  falsified  the  predictions  of 
those,  who  conceived  that  Berna- 
dotte  would  never  again  lay  down 
the  power  with  which  he  had  been 
invested.  The  prince  stated  to  his 
Majesty, that  byadopting  the  con- 
tinental system,  and  declaring  war 
against  England,  the  produce  of 
the  customs  had  been  ruined,  and 
the  Swedish  commerce  reduced 
to  a  mere  coasting  trade ;  that  the 
Danish  cruizers  had  given  just 
cause  of  complaint,  and  those  un- 
der the  French  flag  had  practised 
great  injuries,  which  the  French 
emperor  had  promised  to  redress ; 
that  Sweden  was  upon  the  most 
amicable  footing  withPrussiavRus- 
sia,  Austria, and  Turkey;  and  that 
its  intercourse  had  entirely  ceased 
with  South  America,  osving  to  the 
civil  war  raging  there.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  measures  of  his 
own  administration  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  the 
growth  of  hemp,  &c.  to  recruit  the 
army,  repair  the  fortresses  and 
Meet,  clothe  the  soldiers,  and  sup- 
press the  disturbances  in  Scania. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  "  Your 
Majesty  will  perceive  from  this 
statement,  that  notwithstanding 
the  calumniators  of  Sweden  have 
asserted  thatit  would  require  sixty 
years  to  organize  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  she  could  accom- 
plish it  before  next  April.  Tbe 
object  of  this  augmentation  is 
purely  defensive.    Sweden  has  no 


other  w?sh  than  that  of  being  able 
to  preserve  her  liberty  and  Taws." 

Denmark  retained  too  stronga 
feeling  of  indignation  against  Eng- 
land, and  was  too  apprehensive  of 
the  power  of  France,  now  become 
a  close  neighbour  in  consequence 
of  the  annexation  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany,  to  make  any 
change  in  its  political  system. 
Having  lost  its  navy,  and  suffered 
a  great  part  of  its  seamen  to  enter 
the  French  service,  its  maritime 
exertions  were  limited  to  attacks 
upon  the  English  trade  by  priva- 
teers and  gun-boats,  in  which  it 
obtained  success  enough  to  be  a 
troublesome  adversary.  With  the 
view  of  avoiding  occasions  of  quar- 
rel with  Sweden, the  Danish  court 
issued  a  decree  early  in  February, 
containingseveral  immunities  from 
detention  or  capture  to  Swedish 
ships  which  had  been  engaged  in 
communication  with  England  ;  as 
it  is,  however,  difficult  in  all  coun- 
tries to  restrain  the  predatory 
habits  of  corsairs,  the  Swedes  had 
reason  during  the  course  of  the 
year  to  complain  of  the  hostilities 
practised  upon  their  commerce  by 
the  armed  vessels  of  Denmark. 

The  Americans  likewise  found 
cause  for  similar  complaints.  Pa- 
pers were  laid  before  the  congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  consisting  of 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Er- 
ving  at  Copenhagen,  and  M.  De 
Rosencrantz,  the  Danish  minister, 
which  took  place  in  June  and  July 
last,  relative  to  the  capture  of 
American  vessels  by  the  Danish 
gun-brigs  in  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Er- 
ving,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
correspondence,  transmits  to  the 
Danish  minister  the  names  of 
twelve  vessels  which  had  been 
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condemned  by  Denmark  as  lawful  decision.  The  Danish  government 
prizes,  under  the  11th  clause  of  continued  to  refuse  the  restoration 
his  Danish  Majesty's  Instructions  of  the  American  property, 
for  Privateers,  issued  on  the  10th  The  most  considerable  enter- 
of  March,  1810,  which  declares  to  prize  undertaken  by  the  Danes  in 
be  good  prizes  "  all  vessels  which  this  year,  was  their  attempt  to  re- 
have  made  use  of  British  convoy,  cover  the  island  of  Anholt,  which 
either  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Bal-  had  been  captured  by  the  English, 
tic."  Mr.  Erving  endeavours  to  and  rendered  a  station  whence 
convince  his  excellency  of  the  in-  they  were  much  incommoded.  On 
justice  and  unfairness  of  the  prin-  March  the  27th,  a  Danish  flotilla, 
ciple,  situated  as  most  of  the  ves-  with  troops  on  board,  constituting 
sels  in  question  were ;  which,  as  a  force  of  near  4,000  men,  arrived 
h  estates,  had  paid  the  regular  dues  off  the  isle  of  Anbolt,  garrisoned 
in  the  Sound,  and,  after  being  ex-  by  no  more  than  350,  and  effect- 
amined,  were  suffered  to  proceed  ing  a  landing  without  opposition, 
on  their  voyage ;  in  the  course  of  made  an  attack  upon  the  English 
which  they  were  obliged  to  join  works  and  batteries.  Though  their 
the  British  convoy.  In  that  situ-  efforts  were  vigorous  and  fre- 
ation  they  were  attacked  by  the  qucntly  repeated,  they  were  re- 
Danish  gun-brigs,  when  they  made  pulsed  in  every  point, with  theloss 
no  attempt  to  escape,  so  uncon-  of  their  commander,  and  a  no  lu- 
scious were  they  of  having  in-  ber  of  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
fringed  the  maritime  laws  of  his  and  a  body  of  500,  unable  to  get 
Danish  Majesty.  At  the  period  of  back  to  their  boats,  was  obliged  to 
issuing  the  Danish  instructions  to  surrender  prisoners.  The  par  tic  u- 
the  privateers,  the  vessels  in  ques-  lars  in  this  action  are  given  in  the 
tion  were  in  Russia  on  the  point  London  Gazette,  for  which  see 
of  sailing,  and  were  totally  igno-  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  Though 
rant  of  the  regulations  until  after  the  event  of  this  attempt  affords 
their  capture.  Mr.  Erving  argues  no  high  idea  of  the  military  skill 
at  length  on  the  injustice  of  con-  of  the  Danes,  yet  there  appears  to 
demning  American  ships  on  the  have  been  no  want  of  courage 
supposed  infringement  of  the  Da-  either  in  the  officers  or  common 
nish  instructions;  and  also  censures  men. 

the  principle  on  which  the  said      This  kingdom  presented  little 

instructions  are  founded.  M.Ro-  more  for  historical  record  during 

sencrantz  combats  Mr.  Erving 's  the  course  of  the  year.    An  ac- 

doctrines,  by  defending  the  prin-  count  from  Copenhagen,  in  De- 

ciple;  and  by  maintaining  that  cember,represents  the  government 

the  ships  condemned  had  clearly  as  greatly  distressed  for  money, 

committed  a  breach  of  the  Danish  and  that  a  voluntary  loan  having 

maritime  laws,  by  being  under  the  failed,  recourse  had  been  had  to 

protection  of  a  British  convoy  a  compulsory  loan,  as  well  in  the 

when  captured,  no  matter  how  capital,as in  o&.ev  towns,  whereby 

they  came  to  be  so.    The  corres-  the  discontents  resulting  from  tho 

pondence  closes  without  any  final  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  scaN 
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City  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had 
been  greatly  augmented. 

The  feeble  and  enslaved  Italy 
has  contributed  nothing  of  political 
interest  to  the  events  of  the  year. 
The  annexation  of  some  districts 
to  the  French  empire  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  mention  that  they  were  pas- 
sively submitted  to,  when  the  de- 
position of  the  pope  as  a  temporal 
sovereign,  and  his  confinement  as 
a  state  prisoner  at  Savona,  seem 
not  to  have  occasioned  a  single 
murmur.   The  King  of  Italy  and 
Emperor  of  France  has  consulted 
the  taste  of  this  part  of  his  sub- 
jects by  gratifying  them  with  some 
indulgences  respecting  letters  and 
the  arts.  The  re-establ  hh  men  t  of 
the   Florentine  academy  della 
Crusca  has  been  declared  in  a 
French  edict.  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  twelve  members,  nominated  by 
the  emperor,  and  twenty  associ- 
ates ;  and  its  labours  are  limited 
to  the  revision  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Tuscan  language,  the  preser- 
vation of  idiomatic  purity,  and  the 
examination  of  works  offered  for 
prizes  given  by  former  decrees. 
These  are  literary  occupations 
from  which  no  danger  can  accrue. 
The  body  called  the  Consul ta  at 
Rome  has  been  allowed  to  display 
a  zeal  for  the  conservation  of  the 
churches  and  other  public  edifices 
distinguished  for  their  antiquity 
or  remains  of  art,  and  also  to  pro- 
ject some  institutions  for  public 
education.  Decrees  have  been  is- 
sued by  Napoleon  for  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  that 
capital :  the  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  is  to  be  perfected,  ancient 
bridges  are  to  be  re-built,  and 
squares  to  be  cleared  and  enlarged. 
Meantime*  of  the  existence  of  his 
Vol  Lin. 


Holiness  scarcely  any  thing  has 
been  heard,  but  bis  removal  from 
Savona  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Tortona  in  Piedmont. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  has 
made  no  fresh  attempt  to  disturb 
the  English. troops  in  their  occu- 
pancy of  Sicily,  though  the  politi- 
cal state  of  that  island  might  en- 
courage any  projects  to  effect  a 
change  in  its  government  No- 
thing can  be  more  detestable  to 
the  Sicilians  than  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Palermo,  administer- 
ed by  an  intriguing  and  arbitrary 
queen  of  foreign  race ;  and  they 
would  gladly  see  the  sovereign 
power  assumed  by  the  English, 
who  are  in  fact  masters  or  the 
country ;  but  such  an  act  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  faith  due  to  a  no- 
minal ally,  whose  rights  this  na- 
tion has  undertaken  to  defend*  As 
long,  therefore,  as  we  appear  in 
the  character  of  satellites  to  such 
a  court,  we  cannot  expect  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  the  queen,  who  feels 
her  authority  circumscribed  by 
the  presence  of  the  English,  views 
our  interference  with  jealousy  and 
aversion,  and  is  supposed  desirous 
of  making  terms  with  the  French 
court,  and  establishing  its  influ- 
ence in  the  island.  In  such  a  con- 
trariety of  interests  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  but  mutual  suspicion 
and  ill-will  can  take  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
three  royal  edicts  were  issued  from 
the  Sicilian  court  which  gave  much 
dissatisfaction,  as  affording,  it  is 
said,  an  unprecedented  example 
of  levying  money  on  the  subjects 
of  this  island  without  the  form  of 
their  consent.  One  of  these  relat- 
ed to  indemnities  to  be  given  to 
ecclesiastical  communities,  from 
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whom  certain  estates  were  alien- 
ated t  another,  to  a  lottery  for 
the  sale  of  these  estates  ;  and  the 
third  imposed  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  all  payments.  This  last 
being  considered  as  extremely  de- 
trimental to  commerce,  a  remon- 
strance against  it  was  presented  by 
the  British  merchants  in  Palermo, 
but  without  effect.    The  Sicilian 
barons  resident  at  Palermo  drew 
up  a  protestation  against  this 
royal  demand  upon  the  properties 
of  the  people  without  a  regular 
application  to  what  is  called  their 
parliament ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  arrest  of  several  of  these 
noblemen,  and  their  exile  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.    The  great 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  govern- 
ment Of  Sicily  were  severely  ani- 
madverted upon  by  some  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  for  a  renewal  of  the  annual 
subsidy  of  400,000/.  paid  to  that 
court.-  It  was  said,  that  while  af» 
fording  such  aid  and  protection  to 
Sicily,  it  was  but  right  that  we 
should  use  every  endeavour  to 
correct  the  vices  of  its  government, 
which  was,  without  hesitation,  de- 
nominated the  most  profligate  in 
existence,  and  its  people  the  most 
oppressed  ;  and  though  the  minis- 
ter deprecated  the  use  of  such 
language  as  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence, yet  the  fact  was  not  at- 
tempted to  be  denied. 

The  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  house  of 
Austria  had  so  much  strengthened 
the  influence  of  France  at  the  Si- 
cilian court,  that  the  English  were 
treated  by  the  queen  and  her  de- 
pendents with  studied  contempt ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  at  Palermo  in  the  latter 


part  of  July,  he  found  a  change 
in  the  political  sentiments  of  that 
court,  which  implied  that  the 
friendship  of  England  was  no  lon- 
ger desired,  and  the  continuance 
of  its  troops  on  the  island  would 
be  deemed  intrusive.  He  there- 
fore determined  upon  an  imme- 
diate return,  and  after  he  had  been 
no  more  than  ten  days  in  the  inland 
he  re-embarked.  This  sudden  de- 
parture appeared  to  excite  some 
alarm  in  the  court;  and  the  great 
change  effected  when  he  resumed 
his  post,  will  afford  matter  for  the 
history  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Turkish  Empire  which, 
notwithstanding  the  radical  vices 
of  its  government,  possesses  a  phy- 
sical strength  which  renders  it  cap- 
able of  great  temporary  exertions, 
displayed  a  remaining  vigour  dur- 
ing this  year,  not  only  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  but  in  other  parts 
of  its  extended  dominion.  One 
of  these  instances,  which  occur- 
red in  Egypt,  was  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  policy  of  oriental  des- 
potism, that  it  well  merits  a  parti- 
cular detail. 

The  tenure  by  which  Egypt  it 
held  under  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  is  well  known.    Its  viceroy 
or  pashaw,  residing  at  Cairo,  en- 
forces such  obedience  as  he  is  able 
to  command  by  the  troops  en- 
trusted to  him  ;  while  the  beys,  or 
leaders  of  that  singular  body  of 
militia  called  Mamelukes,  are  con- 
tinually contending  against  him, 
either  by  open  force  or  secret  in* 
trigue.  The  present  viceroy,  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  at  the  time  of  the 
British  landing   in  Egypt,  had 
made  a  peace  with  the  Mamelukes', 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
whole  corps  should  come  and  re* 
side  at  Cairo.   In  consequence,  a 
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great  part  of  them,  under  tbe  com*   Invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
mand  of  Scidim  bey,  took  up  thefr   ceremonial,  which  they  accepted, 
residence  at  Gizeh,  opposite  to     It  Was  directed  that  the  proces- 
the  capital ;  the  remainder  still    sion  should  pass  through  the  pri» 
continuing  in  Upper  Egypt,  under   vate  streets  of  Cairo,  up  to  the 
Ibrahim  bey.    Jussaff;  pashaw  of  citadel,  where  the  investiture  was 
Damascus,  having  been  unsuc-   to  take  place*    The  Turkish  in- 
cessful  in  his  attempts  to  repel   fantry  led  the  way,  and  were  fol- 
the  attacks  of  that  formidable   lowed  by  the  Mamelukes  headed 
sect  of  Arabs,  the  Wahabi,  a  com-   by  Sciam  bey,  supported  by  two 
mission  was  given  to  Suliman,    sons  of  the  viceroy*    The  Turk* 
pashaw  of  Acre,  to  send  his  head    ish  cavalry  followed,  and  clos- 
to  Constantinople;  but  Jussuff   ed  the  procession.    At  the  in- 
escaped  his  fate  by  a  timely  flight   ttant  when  the  infantry  had  en* 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably   tered  the  citadel,  and  the  Mame- 
received  and  protected  by  Mo-   lukes  were  passing  between  the 
hammed  AH.  Suliman  afterwards    inner  and  outer  wall,  along  a  nar- 
succeeding  no  better  against  the   row  way,  inclosed  by  high  walls 
Wahabi,  fell  mto  disgrace  with    and  ruined  buildings,  the  gates  at 
the  Porte,  which  ordered  the  vice-   each  extremity  were  closed.  The 
ray  of  Egypt  to  undertake  the    pashaw,  who  had  hitherto  kept  his 
recovery  of  Mecca  and  Medina   intentions  a  secret  from  every 
from  those  sectaries,  and  pro-   body,  now  ordered  the  infantry  to 
mised  him  the  governments  of  h'rte  the  wads,  and  commence  a 
Damascus  and  Acre  as  a  reward,   heavy  fire  upon  the  Mamelukes, 
The  pashaw  of  Acre  was  on  these    though  his  own  6ons  were  as  yet 
accounts  extremely  indignant  with   mixed  with  them.  These  victims^ 
Mohammed  A  li,  and  eagerly  list-    whose  equestrian  skill  was  now 
ened  to  a  proposal  made  to  him    Of  no  avail,  and  who  were  crowded 
by  the  Mamelukes,  of  joining   together,  and  encumbered  with 
forces,  and  falling  upon  the  vice-    their  dress  of  ceremony,could  only 
roy  after  his  army  should  be  dimi-  avoid  present  death  by  surrender- 
nished  by  the  departure  of  the   ing  themselves.  The  wicket  of  the 
troops  destined  for  Arabia.  This   citadel  gate  was  then  opened,  and 
treachery  was  however  discovered    they  were  dragged  out  one  by  one 
to  Mohammed  Ali  by  a  person  in    to  the  court  of  the  citadel,  where 
the  confidence  of  Sciam    bey,    they  were  "first  stripped  and  then 
wtiohad  been  bribed  to  disclose  his    beheaded,  receiving  their  fate,  it 
master's  secrets  ;  and  he  resolved   is  said,  with  undaunted  resolution, 
to  oppose  it  by  an  anticipated   and  only  indignant  that  they  were 
treachery.  He  announced  the  com-   deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
pletion  of  his  preparations  against    exercising  their  valour  against 
Mecca,  and  that  on  March  1st  he   their  executioners.  Sciam  bey  was 
should  celebrate  a  solemn  festival    brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
on  the  occasion  of  publicly  in*   pashaw,  who  upbraided  him  with 
vesting  his  son  with  the  command    nis  treachery,  and  with  the  assassi- 
of  the  intended  expedition.  The   nation  of  his  adopted  father  Elfi- 
MameJukes  at  Gizeh  received  an   bey,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
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led  away  to  execution.  A  few  of 
the  Mamelukes  escaped  by  climb- 
ing over  the  walls,  but  were  dis- 
covered in  their  concealment*,and 
shared  the  fortune  of  their  com- 
rades ;  and  it  is  not  known  that 
of  800  Mamelukes  present  at  this 
fatal  scene,  any  were  left  alive, 
except  a  few  boys,  who  owed  their 
safety  to  their  extreme  youth  and 
beauty.  The  heads  of  the  beys 
and  principal  officers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  24,  were  sent  as  trophies 
of  this  exploit  to  Constantinople. 
An  order  had  been  given  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  remaining  Mamelukes  in 
Egypt,  and  within  the  course  of 
a  month,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
were  massacred  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  whose  heads  were  daily 
exposed  at  Cairo  before  the  gates 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  a  more  ar- 
duous task  to  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  Mamelukes  who,  to 
the  number  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred sabres,  besides  negroes  and 
Arabs,  were  encamped  in  Upper 
Egypt  under  the  command  of  Ibra- 
him Bey.  A  large  body  of  troops 
was  sent  against  them,  which  are 
said  to  have  surprised  and  slaugh- 
tered them ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  a  remnant  still  survive,  ani- 
mated, no  doubt,  with  implacable 
hatred  against  the  murderers  of 
their  companions ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  body  of  foreign  sol- 
diery so  constituted  can  continue 


to  exist  after  so  severe  a  blow, 
and  the  effect  may  be  that  of  a 
firmer  establishment  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominion  in  Egypt.  The  na- 
tives have  always  been  indifferent 
spectators  of  these  contests  be- 
tween their  masters. 

Intelligence  from  Egypt  after 
this  event,  mentions  that  the  in- 
fantry destined  to  act  against  the 
Wahabi  had  arrived  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  at  the  commence- 
ment of  August,  where  they  had 
embarked  for  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
The  cavalry  was  soon  expected. 
Mohammed  Ali  was  said  to  dis- 
play great  activity  in  promoting 
this  expedition. 

In  October  the  capitan  pashaw 
conducted  a  maritime  force 
against  Aly  Molla,  the  Ayan  rebel 
of  Heraclea.  He  disembarked  on 
thec26th,butthe  rebelhad  previous- 
ly fled  in  secrecy.  A  firman  was 
addressed  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
toall  the  governors  of  Upper  Asia, 
enjoining  them  to  seize  and  de- 
liver him  up,  alive  or  dead. 

The  occurrences  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
have  been  already  related.  Great 
expectations  were  entertained 
about  the  close  of  the  year  that 
the  negotiations  between  the  two 
powers  would  terminate  in  a 
peace.  This,  however,  did  not 
take  place,  and  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  another 
campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

United  States  of  America. 

OF  much  more  probable  im-  liatory  on  each  other  with  respect 
portance  to  Great  Britain  to  the  belligerents,  appear  as  un- 
than  the  political  state  of  the  re-  provoked  hostilities  with  respect 
mote  countries  of  Europe,  is  that  to  those  who  have  no  share  in  the 
of  the  United  States  of  North  quarrel.  There  are  no  common 
America,  which,  though  separated  principleswhichshould  induce  one 
from  us  by  a  wide  ocean,  already  state  to  sacrifice  its  rights  and  in-, 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  terests  to  those  of  another ;  and  if 
our  commercial  prosperity,  and  it  submits  to  arbitrary  decrees  and 
must  progressively  become  of  regulations,  which  infringe  its 
greater  weight  in  our  public  sys-  customary  privileges,  it  will  be 
tern  in  proportion  to  their  advance  only  from  inability  to  resist,  not 
in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  from  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
to  be  lamented  that  the  year  1811  such  proceedings.  Nor  will  an 
has  passed  in  a  broken  intercourse  involuntary  submission  to  the  in- 
with  this  people,  and  in  disputes  juries  of  one  party,  appear  to  the 
with  its  government,  continually  sufferer  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
tending  to  widen  the  breaches  other  to  inflict  equal  injuries  upon 
made  in  the  amity  which  ought  to  him.  He  will  never  allow  that 
subsist  between  nations  so  nearly  the  wrong  done  by  one  can  be 
allied  in  origin,  manners,  and  sen-  converted  into  right,  when  re- 
timents.  But  before  we  enter  turned  by  the  other.  In  fact,  as 
upon  particular  narrative,  it  may  soon  as  the  law  of  equity  between 
be  proper  to  make  a  remark  or  nations  is  deserted,  nothing  re- 
two,  by  way  of  correcting  some  mains  but  the  law  of  force,  the 
mistaken  notions  which  seem  to  conclusions  of  which  will  change 
prevail  relative  to  the  subsisting  with  the  changes  of  presentpower. 
differences.  Expedience  is  then  the  sole  consi- 
And  first  it  may  be  observed,  deration  ;  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
that  when  a  neutral  power  is  argue  upon  principles  which  have 
placed  between  two  belligerents,  no  influence  upon  the  decision, 
with  each  of  which  it  has  certain  Secondly,  in  speaking  of  the 
relations,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  party  divisions  in  the  American 
that  arguments,  which  apply  only  States,  it  is  common  for  our  news- 
to  the  advantage  or  security  of  the  writers  and  others  to  employ  the 
belligerents,  will  be  acquiesced  in  terms  of  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
by  the  neutral,  when  employed  to  lish  parties.  Of  these  degrading 
justify  political  acts  which  trench  designations,  however,  the  pro. 
upon  the  rights  of  independent  priety  may  be  questioned.  The 
nations,  and  which,  though  reta-  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
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differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  relative  opponents  of  the  bill  for  its  an- 
value  of  the  friendship,  or  danger  nexation  maintained,  that  the  title 
of  the  enmity,  of  England  or  by  which  they  claimed  it  was  in- 
France ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  the  President 
supposed  that  the  principle  of  pa-  had  not  authority  to  cause  it  to  be 
triotism  is  so  dead  among  them,  forcibly  occupied;  they  also  urged, 
as  to  enlist  parties  in  the  cause  of  that  in  the  present  state  of  Spain, 
either  of  these  nations,  without  a  and  of  her  relations  with  Great 
paramount  regard  to  the  interests  Britain,  there  would  be  danger 
of  their  own  country,  as  affected  that  such  a  measure  might  involve 
by  the  predominance  of  each.   If  them  in  a  war  with  those  powers, 
one  of  these  nations  persists  in  The  advocates  of  the  measure 
measures  obnoxious  to  the  Ameri-  dwelt  upon  the  justice  of  the 
cans,  after  the  other  has  with-  claim,  and  the  obligation  of  as- 
drawn  similar  measures,  such  na-  sorting  a  national  right  under 
tion  will  undoubtedly,  for  the  any  circumstances  whatsoever, 
time,  be  the  prominent  object  of  It  is  said  that  the  English  mi- 
their  displeasure,  and  the  acts  of  nister,  in  fact,  made  a  reraon- 
their  government  will  appear  to  strance  on  the  subject.    The  oc- 
be  chiefly  directed  against  it ;  but  cupation  was,  however,  carried 
this  implies  no  settled  predilection  into  effect  without  resistance, 
or  antipathy  towards  either  side,  On  Jan.  22d,  the  President  laid 
in  the  government  or  in  the  peo-  before  Congress  copies  of  a  dis- 
pie.    There  is  nothing  in  the  two  patch  from  Mr. Pinckney, minister- 
domestic  parties  of  A  merica,which  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
should  incline  either  of  them  to  a  States  to  the  court  of  London,  re- 
preference  of  the  French  or  the  lative  to  his  correspondence  with 
English  interest;  for  if  the  more  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  on  the 
democratical  was  formerly  dis-  subject  of  the  orders  in  council, 
posed  to  favour  the  principles  of  In  his  inclosed  letter  to  the  mar- 
ine French  revolution,  now  that  quis,  dated  Nov.  3d,  1810,  he  re- 
the  government  of  that  country  is  fers  to  a  notification  he  had  made 
converted  into  a  military  despo-  of  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and 
tism,  no  attachment  to  it  upon  Milan  decrees  by  the  court  of 
that  ground  can  subsist.    Expe-  France,  and  reminds  his  lordship 
rience  has  shown,  and  certainly  that  the  day  was  now  passed  on 
will  show,  that  every  public  raea-  which  that  repeal  was  to  take 
sure,  which  has  an  obvious  ten-  effect,  and  that  therefore,  accord- 
dency  to  maintain  the  rights  of  ing  to  the  repeated  pledges  of 
the  American  States  as  an  inde-  the  British  government,  its  rd in- 
pendent  nation,  will  be  supported  quishment  of  the  system  adopted 
by  a  majority  of  the  representa-  in  consequence  of  those  decrees, 
tives  of  the  people,  whatever  be  was  indispensable.  Mr.  Pinckney 
their  party  appellations,  then  informs  the  American  Secro 
About  the  close  of  18 10,  discus-  tary  of  State  that  no  steps  had 
•ions  took  place  in  the  senate  of  been  taken,  or  apparently  thought 
the  United  States  respecting  the  of,  towards  the  revocation  of  the 
occupation  of  West  Florida.  The  British  orders,  and  that  in  the 
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King's  actual  state  the  orders  in 
council  can  scarcely  be  formally 
recalled,  even  if  the  cabinet  are 
so  inclined  ;  but  that  something 
might  be  done,  though  he  has 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
thing  will  be  done  which  will  be 
productive  of  immediate  advan- 
tage. 

At  the  time  when  these  papers 
were  laid  before  Congress,  there 
was  brought  forward  the  draught 
of  a  "  Bill,  supplementary  to  the 
Act,  concerning  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain  and 
France,"  consisting  of  a  number 
of  articles.  It  begins  with  enact- 
ing, that  in  case  Great  Britain  shall 
so  revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  as 
that  they  shall  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  declare  the  fact  by  a 
proclamation,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  revocation  of  all  the 
restrictions  and  penalties  imposed 
by  this  act,  and  by  that  to  which 
it  is  a  supplement.  Then  follow 
the  articles,  of  which  the  principal 
purposeis,  after  the  2d  of  February 
following,  to  interdict toall  British 
ships,  the  entrance  of  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
goods  or  merchandize  of  any  kind 
from  any  port  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies thereof,  and  also  of 
goods,  &c.  being  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
same,  from  any  foreign  port.  The 
commercial  interest  made  a  con- 
siderable opposition  to  this  bill, 
and  certain  modifications  were 
adopted,  in  favour  of  goods  ship- 
ped before  the  period  when  its 
operation  was  to  commence;  it 


was  then  passed  iato  a  law  by  ft 
decided  majority. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  on  March  1st, 
had  his  audience  of  leave  from 
ihe  Prince  Regent.  When  this 
circumstance  was  mentioned  in 
parliament,  as  implying  that  all 
negotiations  were  at  an  end  with 
the  United  States,  the  minister 
attempted  to  soften  the  inference 
by  saying  that  a  charge-d'affaires 
would  be  left,  through  whom  any 
new  proposals  might  be  trans- 
mitted; it  is,  however,  certain 
that  Mr.  Pinckney  considered  his 
mission  as  quite  concluded.  He 
thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  to  the 
United  States:—  «•  I  had  my  au- 
dience of  leave  at  Carleton  House 
yesterday.  In  the  course  of  the 
short  address  which  the  occasion 
required,  1  stated  to  the  Prince 
Regent  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  had  become  my  duty  to  take 
my  leave,  and  to  commit  the 
business  of  the  legation  to  a 
cli a rg6- d'affaires ;  and  I  concluded 
by  expressing  my  regret,  that  my 
humble  efforts  in  the  execution  of 
theinstructionsof  my  government, 
to  set  to  rights  the  embarrassed 
and  disjointed  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  had  wholly  failed,  and 
that  I  saw  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  great  work  of  their  re- 
conciliation was  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished through  any  other 
agency.  The  Prince's  reply  was 
of  course  general ;  but  I  ought 
to  say,  that  (exclusively  of  phrases 
of  courtesy)  it  contained  explicit 
declarations  of  the  most  amicable 
views  and  feelings  towards  the 
United  States." 

From  this  time  the  Americans 
acted  as  if  the  French  edicts  were 
revoked,  and  the  English  orders 
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in  council  still  enforced ;  whence 
the  ships  of  the  former  power  were 
admitted  into  its  ports,  while  those 
of  the  latter  were  excluded.  The 
ships  uuder  French  colours,  fre- 
quenting the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  were  almost  all  privateers, 
eager  to  make  prize  of  all  vessels 
to  which  they  could  lay  the  most 
dubious  claim;  whence  complaints 
soon  arose  of  their  capturing  Ame- 
rican ships  bound  to  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, choosing  to  regard  them  as 
■enemies'  countries.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  likewise  much  cause  of 
displeasure  with  the  Danes,  whose 
privateers  took  many  of  their  ships 
laden  with  colonial  produce  for  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe.  From 
these  reasons  for  dissatisfaction, 
joined  to  the  loss  of  their  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  the  party  in 
America,  in  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, the  strength  of  which  was 
in  the  eastern  states,  was  loud  in 
its  expressions  of  discontent. 

Whilst  a  suspension  of  amity,  or 
rather  an  alienation,  was  thus  sub- 
sisting between  England  and  the 
United  States,  an  incident  occur* 
red  which  appeared  likely  to  have 
involved  the  two  nations  in  im- 
mediate hostility.  The  American 
frigate  President,  having  fallen  in 
with  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Little  Belt,  on  the  American  coast, 
an  action  was  brought  on,  which 
terminated  in  a  severe  loss  of  men 
to  the  latter  vessel.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  both  parties  agree 
are  the  following.  The  ships  com- 
ing in  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
forenoon  of  May  16th,  about  14 
or  15  leagues  from  Cape  Henry, 
Capt.  Bingham,  of  the  Little  Belt, 
gave  chase,  and  soon  discovered 
the  other  ship  to  be  a  man  of  war, 
which,  upon  descrying  him,  bore 


down  towards  him*  Capt.  Bing- 
ham made  all  sail  southwards,  and 
was  followed  in  chase  by  Commo- 
dore Rodgcrs  in  the  President, who 
evidently  gained  upon  the  other. 
At  half  past  six,  Capt.  Bingham, 
who  had  discerned  the  stars  in  the 
President'sbroad  pendant,brought 
to,  hoisted  his  colours,  had  his 
gunsdoubleshottecl,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  against  a  surprise. 
Commodore  Rodgers,  who  affirms 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
out  what  nation  the  chase  was  of, 
took  a  position  to  windward  of  her, 
and  about  a  quarter  past  eight  got 
within  hail.  Now  come  the  va- 
riances in  the  narratives  of  the 
two  commanders.  Capt.  Bingham 
thus  states  the  matter :  *'  1  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was.  He 
repeated  my  question.  I  again  hail- 
ed, and  asked  whatship  it  was.  He 
again  repeated  my  words,  and  fired 
a  broadside,  which  I  immediately 
returned."  Commod.  Rodgers,  on 
the  other  hand  says,  *«  I  hailed, 
whatshipisthat?  To  this  inquiry  no 
answer  was  given;  but  I  was  hailed 
by  her  commander,  what  ship  is 
that  ?  After  a  pause  of  1 5  or  20 
seconds,  I  reiterated  my  first  in- 
quiry ;  and  before  I  had  time  to 
take  the  trumpet  from  my  mouth, 
was  answered  by  a  shot  that  went 
into  our  main  mast."  He  goes  on 
to  state,  that  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  giving  an  order  to  fire  a 
shot  in  return,  a  shot  was  fired  by 
the  second  division  of  his  ship, 
which  was  instantly  answered  by 
three  others  in  quick  succession 
from  his  antagonist,  and  soon  after 
by  his  whole  broadside.  The  ac- 
tion, however,  brougbton,  thence- 
forth became  general,  and  lasted 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  a  suspension  ensuing,  the 
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fiailing  was  repeated,  the  ships  re- 
cognized each  other,  and  parted 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
President  sent  a  boat  on  board 
the  Little  Belt,  with  a  message 
lamenting  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, and  offering  every  neces- 
sary assistance,  which  Capt.  Bing- 
ham declined.  His  spirit  in  main- 
taining a  conflict  with  a  force  so 
superior  (the  disparity  being  18 
guns  to  44)  was  worthy  of  his 
station,  but  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  32  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  great  damage  to 
the  vessel.  The  American  loss 
was  very  trifling. 

In  the  official  inquiries  relative 
to  this  encounter,  the  important 
fact  of  the  first  shot  is  (as  usual  in 
such  cases)  oppositely  sworn  to, 
ship  against  ship.  If,  however, 
the  case  be  judged  according  to 
probabilities,  the  circumstance  of 
the  superior  force  of  the  American 
ship,  together  with  an  irritation 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mander relative  to  the  dishonour 
sustained  by  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeak, 
will  leave  a  presumption  that  a 
quarrel  was  sought  on  his  part.  It 
has  also  been  said,  why  did  Com. 
Kodgers  chase  at  all,  knowing 
that  his  nation  was  not  at  war 
with  any  other  power  ?  It  is  an- 
swered, that  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
amine any  armed  vessels  hovering 
on  the  coast,  especially  as  depreda- 
tions on  the  American  commerce 
are  often  committed  by  corsairs 
under  false  colours  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  that  Great  Britain  has 
invariably  exercised  the  same  right 
on  its  own  coasts  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  land.  The  Ame- 
rican go  vernment  brought  Rodgers 
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to  an  open  court-mavtr^  by  which 
he  was  honourably  acquitted  ;  and 
Capt.  Bingham  was  also  applauded 
for  his  conduct  by  his  superiors  ; 
but  as  both  government*  dis- 
avowed having  given  any  hostile 
orders  to  their  respective  com- 
manders, it  seems,  notwithstand- 
ing any  temporary  exasperation, 
that  the  occurrence  will  scarcely 
add  any  new  cause  of  difference 
between  them.  The  whole  may 
pass  as  a  mere  accident  (such  as 
sometimes  happens  in  nocturnal 
meetings  between  ships  of  the 
same  nation),  or  as  a  matter  of 
naval  etiquette ;  and  it  would  be 
lamentable  if  the  bickerings  be- 
tween  persons  profession  ally  «  jea- 
lous of  honour;"  and  "sudden  in 
quarrel"  should  involve  whole 
nations  in  the  calamities  of  war. 

The  English  government  mani- 
fested its  desire  of  terminating  the 
misunderstanding  subsisting  with 
the  United  States,  by  sending  out 
in  the  spring  Mr.  Foster,  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 
On  bit  arrival  he  entered  into  the 
business  of  his  mission  ;  and  it 
appears,  from  letters  between  him 
and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  November, 
that  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeak 
frigate  was  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  disavowal  and  redress  offered 
by  our  court,  and  accepted  by  the 
President.  Mr.  Monroe,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  correspondence 
respecting  the  President  and  Little 
Belt, assures  Mr.  Foster  that  Com- 
modore Rodgers  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  search  for,  and 
obtain  by  force,  Americans  im- 
pressed on  board  British  armed 
vessels,  but  merely  to  protect  the 
coast  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  places  his  justifi- 
cation on  the  fact  that  tho  Little 
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Belt  fired  first.  With  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  West  Florida, 
against  which  a  solemn  protest 
had  been  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  Mr.  Monroe  de- 
clares that  no  satisfaction  had 
been  made  by  Spain  for  spoliation 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  1798-9,  nor  for  denying 
them  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans:  that  West  Florida  is  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  to  which  they 
had  a  fair  right  by  purchase; 
that  no  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  situation  of  Spain,  but  the 
seizure  was  made  in  consequence 
of  an  intention  of  the  inhabitants, 
neither  governed  nor  protected 
by  Spain,  to  make  themselves  in- 
dependent. He  adds,  that  this 
measure  will  be  no  obstruction  to 
a  future  discussion  of  title  when 
the  government  of  Spain  shall  be 
established. 

The  most  important  part  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  two 
negociators  related  to  the  orders 
in  council. 

In  the  first  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Foster  calls  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  principles 
on  which  these  orders  were  origi- 
nally founded.  The  Berlin  decree, 
he  says,  was  expressly  an  act  of 
war,  by  which  France  prohibited 
all  nations  from  trade  or  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  under 
peril  of  confiscation  of  ships  and 
merchandize,  though  without 
means  of  imposing  an  actual  block- 
ade for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
object  of  this  decree  was  the  de- 
struction of  all  British  commerce 
through  means  unsanctioned  by 
the  law  of  nations.  Great  Britain 
might  have  retaliated  by  a  similar 
measure  against  France,  but  she 
was  contented  with  the  mitigated 


retaliation  of  prohibiting  all  such 
commerce  with  France,  as  should 
not  be  carried  on  through  Great 
Britain.  France  has  asserted  that 
this  decree  was  a  retaliation  on 
the  British  system  of  blockade, 
declared  in  May  1806,  which  t»lie 
represents  as  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  asserting  that  by 
it,  places  are  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade  before  which  Great 
Britain  has  not  a  single  ship  of 
war,  and  even  places  which  the 
whole  British  navy  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  blockade.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  that  blockade  was  not  an- 
nounced till  the  minister,  Mr.  Fox, 
had  been  satisfied  by  the  Admi- 
ralty that  it  possessed,  and  would 
employ,  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
through  the  whole  coast  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe.  America,  how- 
ever, appears  to  concur  with 
France  in  considering  Great  Bri- 
tain as  the  aggressor  on  neutral 
rights  by  the  blockade  in  question, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  could 
not  have  been  made  effectual. 
Mr.  Foster  goes  on  to  refute  this 
opinion;  and  observes,  that  the 
blockade  of  1 806  is  now  included 
in  the  more  extensive  operation 
of  the  orders  in  council ;  that 
these  orders  will  not  be  continued 
beyond  the  effectual  duration  of 
the  hostile  decrees  of  France; 
nor  will  the  blockade  of  1806  be 
continued  after  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council,  unless  it  should 
be  thought  fit  to  sustain  it  by  an 
effectual  force.  He  proceeds 
to  adduce  proofs  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  obnoxious 
French  decrees,  as  appearing  in 
the  speech  of  the  French  ruler  on 
June  17th  to  the  deputies  of  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  in 
which  he  declares  that  the  Berlin 
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and  Milan  decree  shall  be  the 
public  code  of  France,  as  long  as 
England  maintains  her  orders  in 
council ;  and  also  in  other  acts  of 
the  French  ministry,  and  in  the 
continued  capture  of  American 
ships;  and  he  concludes  with  urg- 
ing on  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  injustice  of 
enforcing  its  non-importation  act 
against  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  answer, 
communicating  the  sentiments  of 
the  President  relative  to  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's letter,  begins  with  remarking, 
that  though  the  United  States  are 
as  little  as  ever  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  question  concerning  the 
priority  of  aggression  between  the 
two  belligerents,  yet  that  his  ad- 
mission that  the  blockade  of  May 
1 806  would  not  be  legal  without 
an  adequate  naval  force  to  support 
it  in  its  whole  extent,  furnishes  an 
answer  to  it,  since  he  presumes  it 
will  not  be  alleged  that  such 
force  was  actually  applied,  and 
continued  till  the  blockade  was 
superseded  by  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil. He  then  expresses  his  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  the  orders  in 
council  are  still  justified  by  the 
principle  of  retaliation,  and  that 
this  principle  is  considered  as  be- 
ing strengthened  by  the  inability 
of  France  to  enforce  her  decrees. 
Retaliation  is  returning  like  for 
like;  but  can  the  blow  of  the 
orders  in  council  against  one  half 
of  the  American  commerce  be 
regarded  as  such  a  return  to  an 
empty  threat  in  the  French  decrees 
against  the  other  half?  It  may  be 
a  vindicative  hostility  against  the 
enemy,  but  is  a  positive  wrong  to 
the  neutral.  He  further  remarks, 
that  the  orders  in  council  went 
even  beyond  this  plea  of  retalia- 


tion, by  extending  its  operation  to 
states  which,  like  Russia,  had  not 
adopted  the  French  decrees,  but 
had  merely  excluded  the  British 
flag.    He  cannot  view  the  modifi- 
cation originally  contained  in  these 
orders,  of  permitting  neutrals  to 
trade  to  the  continent  through 
Great  Britain,  in  the  favourable 
light  in  which  Mr.  Foster  repre* 
sents  it,  but  rather  as  an  extrava* 
gant  political  pretension,  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  other  states* 
Mr.  Monroe  then  speaks  of  the 
early  protest  made  by  the  United 
States  against  this  system— of  the 
impartiality  they  have  displayed 
towards  the  two  belligerents— »of 
the  patience  with   which  they 
have  borne  injuries  from  both, 
and  of  the  pacific  nature  of  the 
measures  which  they  have  op- 
posed to  such  injustice.    He  next 
proceeds  to  show  the  obligation  of 
Great  Britain  to  revoke  her  or* 
ders,  according  to  her  own  en- 
gagement, that  she  would  go  pari 
passu  with  the  French  government 
in  the  revocation  of  her  edicts. 
He  enters  into  a  narrative  of  the 
notification  made  by  the  French 
government  of  the  repeal  of  those 
edicts,  and  of  the  consequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  govern- 
ment ;  by  which  Great  Britain, 
which  had  not  fulfilled  her  part  of 
the  agreement,  was  left  under  the 
operation  of  a  non-importation 
act ;  he  shows  that  the  repeal  was 
really  acted  upon  by  the  French, 
as  the  detained  vessels  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Foster  were  not  condemn- 
ed, and  their  detention  was  appa- 
rently owing  to  part  of  their  car* 
goes  being  prohibited  in  France ; 
and  he  replies  to  the  other  argu- 
ments by  which  Mr.  Foster  ex- 
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pressed  his  disbelief  of  an  actual 
repeal.  He  then  considers  a  point 
contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  as 
appears  by  Mr,  Foster's  letter- 
that  she  ought  not  to  revoke  her 
orders  in  council,  until  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent  is  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  be- 
fore the  French  decrees  were  is- 
sued; and  shows  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  such  a  condition  as  applied 
to  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  principal  topics  relating  to  this 
subject,  which  Mr.  Monroe  dis- 
cusses in  his  letter  of  July  23rd, 
and  which  concludes  with  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  a  more 
favourable  consideration  will  be 
taken  of  the  remaining  obstacles 
to  a  final  amicable  adjustment. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  reply,  dated 
July  26th,  begins  with  setting  Mr. 
Monroe  right,  as  to  some  points  in 
which  his  meaning  had  been  mis- 
apprehended. The  first  of  these 
respects  the  inference  drawn  from 
what  he  hod  said  concerning  the 
blockade  of  1806— that  should  the 
orders  in  council  be  revoked,  the 
blockade  would  cease  with  them, 
Mr.  Foster  disclaims  such  an  in- 
ference, and  repeats  that  its  con- 
tinuance will  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  whether  or  no  the 
British  government  choose  to  sus- 
tain it  by  an  adequate  force.  He 
then  corrects  the  assumption  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  that  the  measures  of 
Great  Britain  were  innovations, 
and  affirms  that  no  new  preten- 
sions have  been  set  up  by  his 
government.  He  further  alleges, 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood  in 
the  supposition  that  he  meant  to 
contend  that,  before  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  with 


her  enemies,  or  that  British  pro- 
perty should  be  admitted  into 
their  ports.  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  chiefly  consists  of  justi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion, as  put  in  practice  by  Great 
Britain;  and  of  arguments  to  prove 
that  France  has  not  abandoned  the 
system  maintained  by  her  decrees, 
and  that  no  satisfactory  proof  of 
their  revocation  has  been  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Monroe,  on  Oct.  1st,  sends 
an  answer  to  this  letter,  in  which 
he  reiterates  his  former  reasonings 
and  assertions;  and  particularly 
endeavourstoshow  that  Mr. Foster 
insisted,  by  necessary  implication, 
that  France  had  no  right  to  inhibit 
the  importation  into  her  ports  of 
British  manufactures,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  British  soil,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  neutrals ;  and  that,  until 
France  removes  that  inhibition, 
the  United  States  are  to  be  cut 
off  from  all  trade  with  her  ene- 
mies ;  which  he  treats  as  an  unex- 
ampled pretension. 

From  the  whole  correspondence, 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
give  a  more  particular  summary, 
it  was  evident  that  the  orders  in 
council  constituted  the  main  diffi- 
culty of  the  negotiation,  and  that 
nothing  but  their  repeal  could 
satisfy  the  American  government, 
and  restore  an  amicable  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries;  Mr. 
Foster,  not  having  authority  to 
aftord  the  expectation  of  any  com- 
pliance in  this  respect  (as,  indeed, 
our  ministry  were  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  justice  and  policy  of 
those  orders),  when  Congress  as- 
sembled, after  a  shorter  recess  than 
usual,  the  President  delivered  to 
them  an  address,  on  Nov.  4th,  of 
which  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
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to  repeal  its  orders  in  council,  is 
the  leading  topic,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  directly  tending  to  hosti- 
lities. After  dwelling  on  that  and 
other  subjects  of  complaiot  against 
this  government,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  With  this  evidence  of  hos- 
tile inflexibility  in  trampling  on 
rights  which  no  independent  na- 
tion can  relinquish,  Congress  will 
feel  the  duty  of  putting  the  United 
States  into  an  armour,  and  an  at- 
titude, demanded  by  the  crisis, 
and  corresponding  with  the  na- 
tional expectations and  he  goes 
on  to  recommend  suitable  mea- 
sures of  preparation.  The  com- 
plaints in  this  speech,  however, 
are  not  confined  to  England. 
Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
with  the  court  of  France  for 
its  neglect  to  restore  the  great 
amount  of  American  property 
seized  in  virtue  of  its  edicts,  and 
for  restrictions  imposed  on  their 
trade  in  the  French  dominions. 
It  is  also  mentioned,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  march  a  force 
towards  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, in  consequence  of  several 
murders  and  depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  hostile  preparations 
of  a  combination  of  them  on  the 
Wabash,  under  the  direction  of  a 
fanatic  of  the  Shawanese  tribe. 
The  affairs  of  South  America  are 
touched  upon  in  a  manner  which 
gives  an  intimation  of  the  part 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence made  by  their  fellow- 
sharers  of  the  new  world.  The 
President,  in  alluding  to  them, 
says,  "  An  enlarged  philanthropy 
and  an  enlightened  forecast,  con- 
pur  in  imposing  on  the  national 


councils  an  obligation  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  destinies : 
to  cherish  reciprocal  sentiments  of 
good  will;  to  regard  the  progress 
ofevents;and  not tobe unprepared 
for  whatever  order  of  things  may 
be  ultimately  established." 

The  report  of  the  committee, 
to  whose  consideration  that  part  of 
the  President's  speech  which  re- 
lates to  foreign  affairs  was  com- 
mitted, is  drawn  up  both  in  a 
superior  style  to  the  speech,  and 
in  a  tone  of  more  asperity  and 
decision  against  this  country. 
"  To  wrongs  so  daring  (say  they) 
we  must  now  tamely  and  quietly 
submit,  or  we  must  resist  by  those 
means  which  God  has  placed 
within  our  reach  and  they  as- 
sume credit  for  their  nation  in  not 
having  '<  rushed  to  battle  like  the 
nations  who  are  led  by  the  mad 
ambition  of  a  single  chief,  or  the 
avarice  of  a  corrupted  court."  They 
add,  "  but  we  have  borne  with 
injury  until  forbearance  has  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue."  They  recom- 
mend the  raising  of  10,000  regu- 
lars, and  50,000  militia,  repair- 
ing the  vessels  of  war  for  service, 
and  advising  merchant  ships  to 
arm  in  their  own  defence.  The 
finances  of  America,  however, 
from  Mr.  Gallatin's  budget,  seem 
little  fitted  to  meet  the  expense 
of  a  war;  and  the  friends  of 

f>eace,  though  outvoted  in  the 
egislative  assemblies,  put  some 
confidence  in  the  prospect  of 
loans  and  taxes  to  cool  the  ardour 
for  war  among  a  people  unac- 
customed, like  those  of  Europe,  to 
acquiesce  in  such  burthens.  Such 
was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  tins 
part  of  America  about  the  close 
of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIX., 
Transactions  in  Spanish  America, —  West  India  Islands, 

WHILST  old  Spain   was  ourselves  to  a  brief  narrative 
maintaining  a  sanguinary  of  those  events  in  the  different 
conflict  for  her   independence  provinces  of  Spanish  America, 
against  a  powerful  and  unprin-  which  have  been  reported  in  the 
cipled  invader,  her  colonies  be-  course  of  the  present  year, 
yond  the  Atlantic  were  involved  The  bloody  executions  which 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  one  took  place  at  Quito  in  August 
party  taking  advantage  of  the  1810,  and  by  which  the  projects 
situation  of  the  mother  country  of  the  revolutionists  were  entirely 
to  assert  an  independence  to  defeated,  were  found  to  have  been 
which  they  thought  they  had  an  concerted  with  the  viceroy  of  Santa 
equal  claim  with  herself ;  the  Fe,  who  was  in  consequence  ap- 
other,  resisting  the  infraction  of  prehended  by  order  of  the  junta 
that  allegiance  which  had  been  of  that  province,  tried,  convicted, 
always  hitherto  paid,  and  which  and  executed.  From  Mexico,  an 
it  seemed  peculiarly  ungenerous  account  of  the  defeat  and  disper- 
in  such  an  emergency  to  refuse,  sion  of  the  insurgents  of  that  king- 
The  Creoles,  or  American  natives  dom  was  communicated  in  a  Mex- 
of  Spanish  blood,  who  had  long  ican  Gazette  Extraordinary,  con- 
smarted  under  the  indignities  to  taining  a  dispatch  from  Don  Felix 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Calleja  to  his  Excellency  Don 
political  system  adopted  with  re-  FrauciscoVenegas,  viceroy  of  New 
spect  to  the  colonies,  were  gene-  Spain.    That  commander  states 
rally  of  the  former  party ;  the  na-  that  he  attacked  the  insurgent 
tives  of  Spain,  and  those  who  were  army  near  Aculco  on  Nov.  7th, 
dependent  on  the  constituted  au-  and  entirely  routed  them,  with  the 
thorities,  and  who  profited  by  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  am- 
subsisting  commercial  monopo-  munition,  and  a  number  of  killed 
lies,  supported  the  latter  cause,  and  prisoners,  adding  the  incre- 
As  in  the  dispute  between  Great  dible  circumstance,  that  his  own 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  so  in  loss  was  only  one  killed  and  two 
these  contests,  the  adherents  to  wounded.   After  the  battle,  he 
the  established  government  as-  issued  a  proclamation  offering  an 
sumed  the  title  of  loyalists,  and  amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit 
stigmatised  their  antagonist  with  the  insurgents  and  retire  to  their 
the  appellation  of  rebels.  houses,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Having  in  the  history  of  the  last  the  viceroy.    Another  Mexican 
year  given  a  general  account  of  gazette  of  Dec.  5«h,  gives  a  rela- 
the  rise  and  progress  of  these  tion  of  a  battle  in  which  the  in- 
troubles,  we  shall  now  confine  surgents  were  again  defeated,  but 
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it  seems  to  have  been  an  affair  of 
small  importance.  It  is  further 
mentioned,  that  the  government 
had  ordered  every  tenth  man  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrection  in  the 
town  of  Guanaxuato,  where  the 
disturbances  first  broke  out,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

An  action  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence took  place  on  Jan.  17th, 
at  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  near 
Zapotelnejo.    Its  result  was  Ge- 
neral Calleja's  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  a  camp  of  the  insurgents, 
almost  impregnable  by  situation, 
and    garrisoned  with  100,000 
men,  and  more  than  80  pieces  of 
artillery,  all  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.    From  cir- 
cumstances subsequently  related, 
it  appears  that  the  contest  was 
severe ;  and  if  the  number  of  in- 
surgents be  not  exaggerated,  they 
must  still  have  remained  in  great 
force.    After  the  battle,  Cal  leja's 
army  entered  Guadalaxara,  where 
they   found  the  General-Com- 
mandant and  a  number  of  other 
Europeans  concealed  in  a  convent 
of  nuns,  where  they  had  preserved 
their  lives  when  all  the  other  Eu- 
ropeans were  massacred  by  the 
insurgents.  Further  accounts  from 
Mexico,  down  to  the  middle  of 
February,  represent  the  insurrec- 
tion as  nearly  extinguished  in  that 
province.    A  body  of  insurgents, 
commanded  by  a  priest,  had  been 
dislodged,  after  repeated  attacks, 
from  a  strong  post,  with  a  consi- 
derable loss  of  men,  and  that  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery; 
and  the  remainder  of  that  party  in 
arms  had  surrendered  on  promise 
of  pardon,  which  was  granted 
them. 

In  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
or  the  Caraccas,  the  civil  war, 
which  raged  with  peculiar  violence, 


had  an  opposite  termination.  In 
the  month  of  December,  the  in- 
dependent party,  directed  by  the 
junta  of  Caraccas,  made  an  attack 
by  sea  and  land  upon  Coro,  which 
held  for  the  regency  of  Cadiz, 
but  were  repulsed  with  consider-* 
able  loss.  General  Miranda,  who 
had  left  England  to  return  to 
South  America,  of  which  he  is 
a  native,  now  began  to  take  a 
leading  part  on  the  independent 
side,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  military  command.   So  well 
confirmed  did  that  parly  find  their 
authority  to  be,  that  on  July  5th, 
the  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing provinces,  Caraccas,  Cumana, 
Barinas,  Margalta,  Barcelona,  Me- 
rida,  and  Truxillo,  constituting 
the  confederation  of  Venezuela, 
assembled  in  congress,  issued  a  de- 
claration of  independence,  drawn 
up  in  language  scarcely  less  com- 
prehensive and  energetic  than 
the  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
North  American  Congress  on  its 
first  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
They  say,  "  It  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature,  impracticable  in 
relation  to  the  government  of 
Spain,  and  has  been  most  afflict- 
ing to  America,  that  territories  so 
much  more  extensive,  and  a  po- 
pulation incomparably  more  nu* 
merous,  should  be  subjected  to 
and  dependant  on  a  peninsular 
corner  of  the  European  continent." 
And  they  conclude  with  solemnly 
declaring  to  the  world,  "that these 
united  provinces  are  and  ought  to 
be  from  this  day  forth,  in  fact  and 
of  right,  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  and  de- 
pendence on  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  on  those  who  call  or  may  here- 
after call  themselves  its  represen- 
tatives or  agents ;  and  that  they 
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hold  full  power  to  adopt  whatever 
form  of  government  maybe  deem- 
ed suitable  to  the  general  will  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  form  alliances,  &c. 
( See  State  Papers. )  This  decla- 
ration is  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives, 41  in  number;  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  of  the  supreme 
executive,  enjoining  its  publica- 
tion and  carrying  into  effect. 

General  Miranda,  on  assuming 
the  command,  made  it  one  of  his 
first  objects  to  reduce  the  city  of 
New  Valencia,  which  held  for  the 
mother  country.  In  one  attack, 
after  entering  the  place,  his  troops 
were  driven  out  with  loss  by  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  At  length,  on  Aug.  18th, 
having  made  regular  approaches, 
be  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  after  which 
he  is  said  to  have  put  the  garrison 
to  the  sword,  with  a  great  part  of 
the  unarmed  population,  and  to 
have  given  up  the  city  to  pillage. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  that  a 
series  of  transactions  took  place 
the  most  interesting  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  account  of  the  part  that 
her  naval  force  in  the  La  Plata, 
and  her  public  functionaries,  were 
called  upon  to  act  on  various 
occasions.  The  capital,  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  the  greater  part  of 
th  e  province,had  adopted  the  cause 
of  independency ;  while  the  port 
of  Montevideo,  through  its  im- 
mediate connections  with  Cadiz, 
was  decidedly  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  On  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  de  Courcy  in  the  river, 
In  October  1810,  he  was  solicited 
by  the  provisional  governor  of 
Montevideo,  both  in  an  epistolary 
correspondence,   and  in  a  per- 
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sonal  conference,  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  with  him  against  the 
junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
the  admiral  declined,  as  contrary 
to  his  peremptory  orders  not  to 
interfere  in  any  manner  in  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies;  and  he  with  difficulty 
brought  the  governor  to  consent 
to  take  off  the  blockade  of  the  La 
Plata  as  far  as  concerned  British 
vessels. 

The  junta  of  the  province  sit- 
ting at  Buenos  Ayres  received, 
on  December  19th,  a  flag  of  truce 
from  Montevideo,  announcing  the 
assembly  of  the  Spanish  cortes 
at  Cadiz.  The  junta  in  their 
reply  renewed  their  protestations 
of  fidelity  to  king  Ferdinand; 
they  had,  however,  in  a  circular 
of  the  3rd,  sufficiently  declared 
their  purpose  of  asserting  a  local 
independence,  by  decreeing,  that 
from  the  date  thereof,  no  tribunal, 
corporation,  or  chief,  civil,  mili* 
tary,  or  ecclesiastic,  should  con- 
fer a  public  employment  on  per- 
sons not  born  in  those  provinces* 
By  a  subsequent  explanation, 
they  made  known  that  this  de- 
cree was  not  to  operate  against 
those  European  Spaniards  who 
had  not  opposed  the  government, 
who  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  with  their 
American  brethren. 

Elio,  the  new  viceroy,  a  man  of 
vigour  and  decision,  on  his  arrival 
at  Montevideo,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  March,  ordering  the  cap- 
ture and  confiscation  of  all  vessels 
that  should  attempt  to  enter  or 
leave  Buenos  Ayres  subsequently 
to  the  15th  of  April;  a  threat  he 
was  prepared  to  execute,  as  he  had 
at  his  disposal  a  squadron  of  armed 
ships  superior  to  the  flotilla  of  the 
junta,  which  last  was  in  conse- 
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quence  laid  up  in  port.  The  Eng- 
lish commander  of  the  Porcupine 
in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  of  the 
governor  an  exemption  from  this 
blockade  in  favour  of  British 
vessels. 

The  situation  of  the  capital  at 
length  became  so  irksome,  that  an 
army  was  sent  under  General  Ar- 
tigas  to  lay  siege  to  Montevideo. 
An  action  took  place  on  May  18th, 
in  which  Elio  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  some  cannon  and  am- 
munition, and  shut  up  in  the  town. 
It  appears  that  he  then  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  an  armistice,  and  re- 
resented  Captain  Heywood,  of 
is  Majesty's  frigate  Nereus,  as  a 
mediator  for  this  purpose ;  an  in- 
sinuation that  the  captain  formally 
contradicted,  as  being  contrary  to 
his  orders  of  taking  no  part  what- 
ever in  these  disputes.  Elio  in 
the  mean  time  had  made  use  of  his 
naval  superiority  entirely  to  block 
up  the  harbour  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  its  commerce. 
In  the  distress  which  this  occa- 
sioned, the  junta  applied  to  Lord 
Strangford,  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Brazil,  to  communi- 
cate their  case  (in  which  the  inte- 
rests of  the  British  merchants  were 
also  deeply  involved)  to  his  go- 
vernment, that  means  might  be 
adopted  for  their  relief.  His  lord- 
ship sent  an  answer,  in  which, 
after  deeply  lamenting  the  subsist- 
ing dissensions,  he  made  an  ample 
offer  of  the  interposition  of  the 
English  government  for  an  amica- 
ble accommodation,  and  in  the 
mean  time  recommended  that  the 
parties  should  mutually  withdraw 
their  blockades,  one  by  land,  the 
other  by  sea.  An  offer  of  mediation 
was  also  made  to  the  junta  by  the 
Portuguese  minister  at  Rio  Janei- 
Voi,.  LIII. 
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ro,  where  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can independence  was  doubtless 
viewed  with  much  jealousy,  but  it 
was  declined.  At  this  time  the 
state  of  the  South  American  Spa- 
nish provinces  is  stated  to  have 
been  as  follows :  that  Paraguay 
had  completely  submitted,  and  had 
placed  itself  under  tht  junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  all  the  * 
eastern  side  of  the  La  Plata  to  the 
borders  of  the  Brazils  had  also  de- 
clared for  the  same  party ;  that 
the  cabildo  of  Lima  had  requested 
from  Castelli,  the  general  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  an  armistice  of  40 
days  to  deliberate  and  settle  the 
principles  of  their  government; 
and  that  Chili  remained  quiet,  go- 
verned by  its  own  junta,  which 
had  sent  aid  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
had  opened  its  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  a  free  trade.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  president  of 
Valdivia,  a  native  Spaniard, gained 
over  some  troops  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to.  subvert  the  authority  of 
the  Chilese  junta,  but  was  de- 
feated, taken,  and  executed. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  Mon- 
tevidean  squadron  arrived  before 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  commenced  a 
bombardment  of  that  city,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  occasioned 
more  alarm  than  mischief.  As  a 
measure  of  self-defence,  the  junta' 
issued  an  order  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  several  of  the  English  mer- 
chant ships  lying  there,  the  crews 
of  which  were  readily  induced  to 
volunteer  their  services  on  board, 
under  the  command  of  their  mates. 
Upon  Captain  Heywood's  remon- 
strances against  this  act  of  force, 
however,  the  ships  were  restored. 
Neitherpartynow  appearing  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  other  to  sub- 
mission^ negociation  was  entered 
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upon  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities* 
The  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  were 
at  this  time  dispirited  by  the  bad 
success  of  their  genera),  Castelli, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  junta 
of  Potosi.  Their  united  army  was 
attacked  by  that  of  Lima  on  June 
20th,  and  routed  with  considera- 
ble loss.  It  was  afterwards,  how- 
ever, placed  under  a  different  com- 
mand, and  rallying  again,  as  it  is 
said,  gained  some  advantages. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  Indians  favourable  to  their 
cause,  the  Provisional  Junta  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  river  Plata 
issued  a  decree  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
dated  September  1st,  importing 
that  henceforward  the  tribute 
which  the  Indians  paid  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  shall  be  abolished 
in  all  the  districts  of  the  provinces 
belonging  to  their  government.  On 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  De  Courcy 
in  the  La  Plata,  in  September,  he 
insisted  on  the  free  entrance  of 
that  river  by  British  vessels,  with- 
out molestation  of  any  kind ;  so 
that  with  respect  to  them,  the 
blockade  was  at  an  end.  Deputies 
from  Buenos  Ayres  were  at  that 
time  at  Montevideo  continuing 
the  commenced  negociation.  The 
Portuguese  government,  however, 
having  come  to  a  resolution  to  take 
a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the 
government  of  Old  Spain,  a  body 
of  8,000 men,  under  Don  Diego  de 
Souza,  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  Elio,  and  arrived  near  Monte- 
video on  September  10th,  having 
in  their  way  acted  against  the  in- 
surgents as  far  as  the  river  Pa- 
nama. It  was  probably  this  cir- 
cumstance that  really  broke  off  the 
negociation  between  the  two  par- 


ties, though  the  immediate  occa- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  an  alarm 
taken  by  the  deputies  of  Buenos 
Ayres  at  Montevideo,  that  trea- 
chery was  intended  against  their 
persons  by  the  governor ;  which 
suspicion  ne  resented  so  highly  as 
to  issue  a  hostile  proclamation  on 
the  subject ;  and  in  this  state  affairs 
remained  when  the  last  dispatches 
were  received  from  that  quarter, 
in  the  beginning  of  October. 

We  shall  only  add  with  respect 
to  the  differences  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  that  the  cortes, 
after  a  long  discussion,  passed  a 
decreeon  June  19th,  accepting  the 
proffered  mediation  of  the  British 
government,  but  upon  the  condi- 
tions, that  an  acknowledgment  of 
thesovereignty  of  the  cortes  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  treaty;  and 
that,  on  failure  of  the  negociation, 
the  British  government  should 
suspend  all  intercourse  with  the 
refractory  provinces,  and  assist  in 
reducing  them  to  subjection.  Com- 
missioners have  since  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  our 
court,  and  have  sailed  on  their 
mission  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  the  latter  part  of  those 
conditions  has  been  acceded  to  in 
its  full  extent. 

The  West  India  islands,  of 
which  the  sole  possessors  are  now 
the  English  and  Spaniards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  negro  state  of 
Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  have 
afforded  very  little  matter  for  tho 
history  of  the  year.  The  most  im- 
portant occurrence  has  been  an  in- 
surrection in  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, of  which  the  following 
narrative  has  been  published.  On 
September  17th,  information  was 
sent  to  the procureur  de  roi  (king's 
attorney)  that  an  insurrection  of 
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the  free  people  of  colour  and  the 
negroes  was  to  take  place  on  the 
ensuing  evening,  when  the  town 
of  St.  Pierre  was  to  be  set  on  fire 
in  several  places,  and  on  the  alarm 
given,  the  stores  containing  cut- 
lasses and  bill-hooks  were  to  be 
broken  open,  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre to  be  made  of  all  the  white 
men  who  should  appear  in  the 
streets.  In  case  this  plan  did  not 
meet  with  all  the  desired  success, 
they  were  to  storm  St.  Martin's 
battery,  and  turn  its  guns  upon 
the  town.  On  the  disclosure  of 
this  plot,  measures  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  prevent  its  execu- 
tion. Some  of  the  chiefs  were 
seized,  and  others  left  the  town. 
In  the  evening,  people  were  seen 
on  the  heights  which  overlook  St. 
Pierre ;  and  an  inhabitant  brought 
the  intelligence  that  from  70  to 
80  of  the  conspirators,  armed  with 
swords,  pistols,  and  other  wea- 
pons, were  assembled  at  his  house, 
and  that  the  number  was  fast  in- 
creasing. The  commandant,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mackie,  instantly 
sent  a  detachment  to  surround 
them,  at  whose  approach  they 
6red  on  them,  and  then  ran  away. 
They  were  pursued,  but  only  three 
or  four  could  be  apprehended. 
During  the  whole  of  the  night 
strong  patroles  of  soldiers  and 
white  inhabitants  paraded  the 
streets:  and  on  the  following 
morning  several  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  taken  up  and  lodged 
in  prison.  Parties  from  the  gar- 
rison and  militia  were  also  sent 
out  to  scour  the  country.  On 
the  21  st  the  town  was  alarmed  by 
the  attempt  of  a  body  of  4>  or 
.500  slaves,  headed  by  five  leaders, 
to  enter  the  town,  where  they 
expected  to  be  joined   by  the 
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domestic  slaves ;  but  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  commandant,  the 
negroes  were  dispersed,  and  three 
of  their  chiefs  taken.  The  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  a  free  man  of 
colour  named  Moliere,  privately 
entered  the  town  by  night,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape 
on  board  a  small  vessel ;  but  not 
succeeding,  he  blew  out  his 
brains.  This  man  was  a  native 
of  Martinique,  and  had  been 
some  time  at  St.  Domingo,  whence 
be  returned  with  the  title  of 
viscount.  The  whole  number  of 
insurgents  apprehended  was  about 
130,  of  whom  26  were  brought 
to  their  trial  before  a  court  of 
commission,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  Fifteen  of  these 
were  condemned  and  executed 
in  the  public  place  by  the  sea* 
side,  on  October  the  10th.  The 
governor  of  the  island,  Major- 
general  Charles  Wale,  issued  a 
proclamation  on  the  15th,  rela- 
tive to  this  conspiracy,  in  which 
he  observes,  that  « the  object 
of  this  plot  is  inexplicable ;  for 
among  the  conspirators  were  some 
persons  who,  having  the  rank  of 
freemen  from  the  effect  of  the 
colonial  beneficence,  might  be 
expected  to  have  nothing  left 
them  to  wish  for  but  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  wherein  they 
advantageously  exercised  their  in- 
dustry under  the  protection  of  the 
laws."  He  goes  on  to  remark, 
that  "  these  men  paved  the  way 
for  the  seduction  of  the  inferior 
classes,  by  throwing  out  opinions 
that  have  been  repeated  upwards 
of  half  a  century  by  revolutionary 
writers  ;"  and  ne  further  explains 
himself  by  saying,  that  *'  some 
individuals  from  bad  intentions, 
and  others  from  imprudence,  have 
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of  late  made  it  their  particular 
business  to  comment  upon  the 
contents  of  the  public  papers,  to 
discuss  the  opinions  of  journal- 
ists, and  therefrom  to  deduce  con- 
clusions alarming  to  that  system 
which  has  for  two  hundred  years 
secured  the  prosperity  of  this 
Archipelago."  After  some  other 
observations  respecting  the  im- 
postures and  falsehoods  thus  main- 
tained, the  proclamation  con- 
cludes with  desiring  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, "  that  though  this  go- 
vernment wishes  to  undeceive 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous, 
it  can  reach  and  strike  the  evil- 
disposed,  and  has  at  its  disposal 
the  force  necessary  to  make  the 
guilty  tremble." 

That  a  state  of  society  in  which 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
slaves,  and  many  more  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  of  citizens, 
is  not  one  in  which  free  discussion 
can  be  safely  allowed,  is  very 
evident ;  and  the  tenure  of  the 
West  India  islands  has  been  ren- 
dered more  insecure  since  the 
success  of  the  men  of  colour  at 
St.  Domingo  in  establishing  an 
independent  government.  For 
although  that  island  has  ever 
since  been  a  prey  to  the  most 
sanguinary  contests,  it  has  pre- 
sented an  image  of  liberty  and 
equality  highly  captivating  to  men 
groaning  under  degradation  and 
bondage.  To  other  attractions  is 
now  added  that  of  a  semblance  of 
European  honours  and  dignities, 
open  to  the  ambition  of  the  sable 
race.  Christophe,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  competitors,  caused 
himself  and  his  wife  to  be  so- 
lemnly crowned  at  Cape  Francois 
as  king  and  queen  of  Hayti,  by 
a  titular  archbishop,  on  June  2d, 


after  which  he  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment,  at  which  were 
present  two  English  captains  and 
all  the  English  and  American 
merchants.  His  Majesty  drank 
the  health  of  his  brother  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  wished  for 
his  success  against  the  French 
tyrant.  He  has  created  various 
ranks  of  nobility,  and  has  issued 
edicts  for  the  establishment  of  a 
royal  guard,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  an  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy ;  and  he  will  probably  act 
the  monarch  with  as  much  stage 
dignity  as  any  of  those  who  have 
lately  been  elevated  to  that  sta- 
tion in  Europe. 

As  it  is  now  become  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  from  considering 
themselves  as  of  the  same  species 
with  their  masters,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  some  of  the  rights  of 
human  beings,  it  will  be  the 
safest,  as  well  as  the  most  libe- 
ral policy,  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  in  reality  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law;  for  which 
reason,  the  spectacle  afforded  this 
year  in  one  of  our  islands,  of  the 
execution  of  a  man  of  conse- 
quence and  property  for  the  cruel 
murder  of  his  negroes,  however 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
other  planters,  may  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  both  colours.  The 
recommendation,  however,  of  the 
murderer  to  mercy  by  the  jury, 
and  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
martial  law  in  order  to  enforce 
his  execution,  were  proofs  of  the 
difficulty  which  will  always  be 
experienced  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  equal  justice,  where  so- 
ciety is  composed  of  classes  so 
radically  different  in  their  civil 
condition  as  masters  and  slaves. 
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It  was  doubtless  the  conviction 
of  this  truth  that  produced  a 
refusal  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion to  the  newly  acquired  island 
of  Trinidad,  on  the  ground  that 
its  white  inhabitants  were  not  to 


be  trusted  with  the  power  which 
the  formation  of  juries,  and  other 
prerogatives  of  magistracy,  li- 
mited to  themselves,  would  give 
them  over  the  people  of  colour. 
(See  Parliamentary  Debates.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

India.— Persia — Reduction  of  Java,  by  the  English^Affairs  of 

China. 

THE  transactions  in  the  Pe-  suggested  this  expedient  as  the 
ninsula  of  India,  during  the  only  method  of  settling  their  op- 
last  and  present  years,  which  have  posite  pretensions, 
come  to  our  knowledge,  have  not  In  the  south  of  India,  a  revolu- 
been  of  great  importance.    An  tion  has  taken  place  which  illus- 
event  of  some  consequence  to  the  trates  the  British  mode  of  inter- 
powers  to  the  northern  part  of  ference  in  the  affairs  of  that  part 
Hindostan,  and  which  exemplifies  of  the  world.  The  misconduct  of 
the  practice  of  Hindoo  policy,  the  new  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and 
was  that  of  the  death  of  the  Prin-  his  ill  treatment  of  some  of  the 
cessofOudipore,  by  poison.  This  branches  of  the  deceased  Rajah's 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rana  family,  attracted  the  notice  of  Col. 
of  Oudipore,  whose  family  being  Munro,  the  British  resident  at  that 
accounted  more  ancient  and  ho-  court;  and  ah  investigation  of  his 
nourable  than  that  of  any  other  right  to  the  throne  being  set  on 
Hindoo  prince,  his  alliance  was  foot,  it  appeared  that  by  the  laws 
sought  by  the  neighbouring  Rajas  of  the  state  his  title  was  invalid, 
of  Jay  pore  and  Joudpore,  both  of  and  that  the  Ranah  Letchma  A- 
whom  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  mah,  in  her  18th  year,  was  the 
princess.  Their  rivalry  produced  rightful  successor.    The  interest 
a  war,  in  which  Scindia,  Holkar,  of  the  British  government  made  it 
Ameer  Khan,  and  all  the  other  expedient  that  the  Rajah  should  be 
native  chieftains  in  that  quarter,  dethroned,  and  a  notification  was 
have  at  one  time  or  another  taken  made  to  him  to  that  effect ;  but 
a  part.  To  terminate  this  scene  of  as  he  attempted  some  resistance, 
contention,  the  poor  princess  was  he  was  placed  under  an  escort  of 
sacrificed,  poison  being  adminis-  the  17th  regiment,  and  marched 
tered  to  her  by  her  own  aunt,  from  Trivanderum  to  Tellicherry. 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  father.  On  the  next  day,  March  17th,  the 
It  is  said  that  the  scheme  was  se-  Princess  Letchma  Amah  was  pro- 
cretly  contrived  by  Ameer  Khan,  claimed,  and  invested  with  the 
who,  finding  the  Rana  of  Oudi-  khalut,  jewels,  and  sword  of  state, 
pore  (now  entirely  in  his  power)  She  was  crowned  at  an  adjacent 
was  too  far  engaged  to  the  Jay-  pagoda  by  the  principal  Brahmins, 
pore  Rajah  to  retract,  and  re-  the  British  troops  being  drawn  up 
solved  that  his  own  ally,  the  Rajah  on  the  occasion,  to  each  corps  of 
of  Joudpore,  should  not  be  dis-  which  she  made  a  donation  of 
graced  by  the  triumph  of  his  rival,  500 rupees :  she  was  also  honoured 
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with  a  royal  salute  from  the  fort. 
On  her  return  to  the  palace  she 
ascended  the  throne,  where  she 
received  the  congratulations  of 
Col.  Munro,  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment, &c.  and  was  presented 
with  some  valuable  jewels,  and 
other  articles,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  government.  An  attempt 
on  her  life  was  made  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  deposed  Rajah,  but 
was  frustrated.  This  revolution, 
said  to  have  been  '<  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  certain  political  consi- 
derations," was  happily  free  from 
the  guilt  of  bloodshed.  The  new 
female  sovereign  has  promoted  to 
places  of  high  trust  several  Brah- 
mins, attached  to  the  British  in- 
terest. All  foreigners  in  her  mi- 
litary service  have  been  dismiss- 
ed ;  beneficial  arrangements  have 
been  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  British  resident;  and  pains 
have  been  taken  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  No  attempt  was 
made,  as  was  apprehended,  to 
rescue  the  Ex-rajah,  and  a  hand- 
some establishment  has  been 
formed  for  him  at  Tellicherry. 

The  province  of  Vellore  was 
afflicted,  in  1810,  with  a  drought 
and  famine,  in  consequence  of 
which  6,000  people  perished,  to- 
gether with  a  great  number  of 
cattle. 

The  occurrence  of  a  dreadful 
hurricane  at  Madras,  in  May  181 1 , 
has  been  communicated  through 
the  American  journals.  The  storm, 
which  blew  from  the  east,  reached 
its  highest  violence  about  eleven 
at  night,  when  large  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  doors  • 
and  windows,  how  strongly  soever 
fastened,  were  forced  into  the 
houses,  both  in  the  fort,  the  Black 


Town,  and  the  adjacent  gardens 
and  villages.  The  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  roads  were  for  the  most 
part  driven  ashore  and  lost ;  but 
of  these,  the  crews  were  generally 
saved:  among  them  was  the  Dover 
frigate  and  Chichester  store-ship. 
About  70  sail  of  country  small 
craft  went  down  at  their  anchors, 
with  most  of  their  crews. 

From  Bombay,  news  has  been 
received  of  the  capture  by  storm, 
and  the  restoration  to  its  lawful 
chieftain,  of  the  fortress  of  Chya, 
a  dependency  of  the  Rajah  of 
Poorbunder,  who  had  sought  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the 
East  India  Company.  It  had 
been  usurped  from  him  by  his 
son.  The  English  force  employed 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the 
47th  regiment. 

While  the  events,  passing  on 
the  continent  of  India,  have  been 
thus  limited  to  a  few  compara- 
tively minute  transactions,  its 
islands  have  afforded  scenes  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  The  most 
splendid  acquisition  made  by  the 
British  arms  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1811,  was  that  of  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies,  Batavia,  with  the 
rich  island  in  which  it  is  situated. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  islands 
of  Amboyna  and  Ban  da,  with  the 
French  isles  of  Bourbon  and 
France,  the  Governor- general  of 
India,  Lord  Minto,  resolved  to 
complete  the  British  dominion  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Island  of  Java.  In 
the  month  of  March  a  body  of 
troops  destined  for  this  expedition 
were  encamped  at  Madras,  con- 
sisting of  his  Majesty's  14th,59th, 
and  69th  regiments  of  foot,  four 
squadrons  of  the  22nd  dragoons, 
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tiro  iquadrons  of  horse,  and  a 
-party  of  foot  artillery.  The  78th 
regiment  was  to  sail  from  Bengal. 
The  chief  command  was  vested  in 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  Gen. 
Weatberail  was  nominated  second 
in  command.  Lord  Minto,  him- 
self, determined  to  accompany  tbe 
armament,  which  was  appointed 
to  sail  in  April.  It  was  understood 
that  Gen.  Daendels,  the  Governor 
of  Java,  was  making  every  possible 
preparation  for  a  formidable  re. 
sistance  to  the  expected  attack. 
He  had  successfully  terminated  a 
destructive  war  against  the  people 
of  Bantam,  who  had  rebelled  (as 
it  was  termed)  against  the  Dutch 
authority;  and  his  government, 
under  the  influence  of  French 
direction,  was  conducted  with 
unusual  vigour  and  intelligence. 

On  August  4th,  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty effected  a  landing  without 
opposition  at  the  village  of  Chil- 
li ngching,  12  miles  to  the  east  of 
Batavia.  As  the  enemy's  chief 
force,  commanded  by  Gen.  Jan- 
sens  ( who  had  succeeded  General 
Daendels  in  the  government)  lay 
at  Cornelis,  some  distance  up  the 
country,  it  was  resolved  first  to 
explore  the  road  leading  to  Bata- 
via; and  the  troops  on  the  6th 
approached  the  Anjo)  River,  the 
bridge  over  which  had  been  broken. 
A  great  fire  being  then  perceived 
in  Batavia,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  garrison  intended  to  evacuate 
the  city,  for  which  reason  Col. 
Gillespie  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment to  take  possession  of  the 
suburbs.  On  the  8th  the  burghers 
applied  for  protection,  and  sur- 
rendered the  city  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  although  large  store- 
houses . of  public  property  were 
consumed  in  the  conflagration,  yet 


some  valuable  granaries  and  other 
stores  were  preserved.  On  the 
10th,  Col.  Gillespie  moved  with 
his  corps  to  the  enemy's  'canton- 
ment at  Weltevreede,  which  he 
found  abandoned;  but  a  strong 
position  had  been  taken  a  little 
beyond,  and  two  miles  in  advance 
of  tbe  works  at  Cornelis,  defended 
by  an  abbalis,  and  3,000  of  tbe 
enemy's  best  troops.  This  was 
attacked  with  the  bayonet  by  the 
British,  and  carried,  with  consi- 
derable loss  to  the  defenders.  A 
column  that  came  to  their,  assist- 
ance was  driven  back  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  line. 

There  now  remained  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  works 
of  Cornelis,  greatly  superior  in 
numbers  to  the  assailants,  and 
strongly  entrenched  in  a  favour- 
able position,  guarded  by  several 
redoubts  and  a  numerous  artillery. 
For  some  days  a  cannonade  was 
carried  on,  by  which  several  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  were  silenced ; 
and  at  the  dawn  of  day*  on  the 
26th,  a  general  assault  was  made. 
Col.  Gillespie  led  the  attack  against 
an  advanced  redoubt,  which  was 
carried  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
the  victors  passing  a  bridge  on 
the  other  side  along  with  the  fu- 
gitives, and  at  the  bayonet's  point 
storming  a  second  redoubt.  Col. 
Gibbs,  on  the  right,  carried  ano- 
ther redoubt,  but  an  explosion  of 
the  magazine  of  that  work  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  were  crowded  on  the 
rampart.  The  lines  in  front  of 
Fort  Cornelis  were  then  forced, 
the  fort  itself  taken,  and  at  length 
the  whole  enemy's  army  was 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  Tha 
slaughter  in  the  action  and  pursuit 
was  immense,  and  near  5,000  pri« 
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soners,  amoog  whom  were  three 
general  officers,  with  all  the  artil- 
lery, attested  the  extent  of  the 
victory.  Gen.  Jansens  with  diffi- 
culy  escaped  during  the  engage- 
ment, and  reached  the  distance  of 
30  miles  with  a  few  cavalry,  the 
sole  relics  of  an  army  of  10  thou- 
sand men.  The  loss  of  the  con- 
querors, though  considerable, 
might  be  regarded  as  moderate 
compared  to  the  obstacles  they 
had  to  overcome ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, did  a  more  complete  suc- 
cess confer  honour  on  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  British  troops. 

Gen.  Jansens,  notwithstanding 
the  decisive  blow  he  had  received, 
showed  no  intention  of  giving  up 
the  contest,  but  employed  himself 
in  collecting  what  remained  of 
European  and  native  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 
Sh*  S.  Auchmuty  therefore  pre- 
pared to  push  his  success  with 
vigour,  as  neither  the  climate  nor 
the  season  admitted  of  delay  in 
military  operations.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  Fort  of 
Cheribon  was  occupied  by  the 
seamen  and  marines  of  three  fri- 
gates detached  for  this  service.  A 
body  of  troops  was  embarked  on 
board  the  ships  of  the  fleet  under 
Rear-Adm.  Stopford,  which  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Samarang, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  S. 
and  the  admiral.  Gen.  Jansens, 
who  had  retired  to  that  town, 
upon  a  summons  to  surrender  the 
island,  professed  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  his  resistance,  on 
which  account  preparations  were 
made  to  attack  Samarang;  but  it 
was  discovered  on  the  12th  that 
he  had  evacuated  the  place,  and 
had  occupied  a  position  on  the 
road  to  Solo,  the  residence  of  the 
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Emperor  of  Java.  Samarang  was 
therefore  taken  possession  of  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  admiral 
sailed  with  some  ships  to  occupy 
the  harbour  of  Sourabaya.  The 
general  then  directed  Col.  Gibbs, 
with  the  few  troops  that  were 
there  assembled,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  position,  which  was  per- 
formed on  the  16th  with  success* 
and  on  the  next  day  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  in,  and  an  armi- 
stice was  agreed  upon.  After 
some  attempt  by  Gep.  Jansens  to 
procure  better  terms  than  were 
offered,  the  firm  tone  assumed  by 
the  English  general  induced  him 
to  comply,  and  the  European 
troops  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  terms  of  capitulation,  putting 
the  whole  island  of  Java  in  the 

Eossession  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ighly  advantageous  to  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  reflected 
great  honour  on  the  British  cha- 
racter. The  small  adjacent  island 
of  Madura,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  also  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time ;  and  thus, 
to  that  overgrown  power  of  which 
Holland  now  composed  an  inte- 
gral part,  not  a  vestige  of  oriental 
dominion  was  left. 

The  neighbouring  countries  of 
the  east  have  presented  little  mat- 
ter for  historical  record.  From 
the  kingdom  of  Ava  has  been  re- 
ported a  dreadful  conflagration  at 
Ummerapoora,  on  March  10th, 
1810,  by  which  the  town  and  fort, 
including  the  palace,  temples,  and 
20,000  houses,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  barbarous  policy  of 
the  governor  in  shutting  the  gates, 
in  order  to  compel  the  inhabitants 
to  use  their  efforts  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  was  the  cause  . 
of  a  shocking  loss  of  lives,  1,200 
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persons  being  burnt  in  the  streets, 
and  200  killed  in  jumping  from 
the  walls  to  avoid  a  similar  fate. 

From  Persia,  a  country  with 
which  we  have  formed  connec- 
tions that  give  us  an  interest  in 
their  concerns,  we  learn  that  the 
war  with  Russia,  in  the  early 
months  of  1810,  was  still  subsist- 
ing, though  with  few  important 
events.  The  Russians  had  taken 
by  storm  Sedaree,  a  strong  fort- 
ress on  the  A  raxes ;  and  they  had 
attempted  to  cross  that  river  in 
the  face  of  a  Persian  force  of  twice 
their  number,  but  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  King 
of  Persia  was  very  desirous  of 
having  his  troops  disciplined  and 
directed  by  English  officers ;  and 
is  said  to  have  made  splendid 
offers  to  induce  General  Malcolm 
to  remain  with  him  and  take  the 
command  against  the  Russians, 
which  he  did  not  think  himself 
authorised  to  accept. 

Calcutta  papers,  dated  July  8th, 
give  the  information  that  a  battle 
had  been  fought  atCabul  between 
the  army  of  Mahmood  Shah,  the 
sovereign  of  Persia,  commanded 
by  Prince  Abbas,  and  that  of  a 
chief  named  Mohammed  Azid 
Khan  who  had  previously  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  city.  In 
the  engagement  3,000  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  latter  were  slain, 
and  one  half  of  Cabul  was  burnt 
and  pillaged.  Mahmood  Shah 
made  his  entrance  into  the  city 
shortly  after  the  battle. 

Accounts  have  been  received  of 
the  extinction  of  that  system  of 
piracy  which  for  a  long  time  ha- 
rassed the  southern  part  of  China, 
subjecting  its  coasts  to  rapine  and 
slaughter,  and  carrying  terror  to 
its  very  centre.  The  fleets  of  these 


free-booters  arose  to  the  number 
of  between  3  and  400  war  junks, 
armed  with  from  12  to  20  guns 
each,  and  carrying  from  50  to  200 
men.  They  infested  the  sea-coasts 
and  canals  of  the  government  of 
Canton,  maintaining  a  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  inhabitants 
both  on  shore  and  afloat,  and  in- 
tercepting all  regular  commerce. 
They  frequently  landed,  and  ex- 
acted contributions  from  the  towns 
and  villages,  which  they  often  set 
on  fire  after  plundering,  and  mas- 
sacred without  pity  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  every  age.  The 
Chinese  government  equipped  a 
fleet  to  oppose  the  pirates,  but  at 
the  first  encounter  the  greatest 
part  of  the  imperial  junks  struck 
their  colours,  and  the  rest  were 
only  saved  by  a  hasty  flight.  This 
success  increased  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  insolence  of  these 
robbers.  They  ventured  to  attack 
foreign  ships,  and  interrupted  the 
intercourse  between  Canton  and 
Macao.  They  threatened  Canton 
itself ;  and  even  declared  an  in- 
tention of  removing  the  present 
Tartar  family  from  the  throne  of 
China,  and  restoring  the  ancient 
imperial  dynasty.  The  weak  Chi- 
nese government,  sensible  of  its 
inability  to  contend  with  such  a 
foe,  took  the  measure  of  applying 
for  assistance  to  the  Portuguese  at 
Macao  ;  and  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  viceroy  of  the 
provinces  ofQuangton  and  Quang- 
si  and  the  governor  of  Macao,  for 
the  fitting  out  of  a  joint  squadron 
for  the  guard  of  the  coasts.  By 
its  stipulation,   the  Portuguese 
were  to  equip  six  armed  vessels 
to  co-operate  with  an  imperial 
fleet,  towards  the  expenses  of 
which  the  Chinese  were  to  con- 
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tribute  a  certain  sum ;  and  when 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
attained,  all  the  ancient  privileges 
of  Macao  were  to  be  restored  to 
it.  As  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
naval  storesforfurnishing  the  Por- 
tuguese vessels,  application  was 
made  to  the  supercargoes  of  the 
English  East  India  company  at 
Canton,  who  liberally  supplied 
from  the  company's  ships  the  ar- 
ticles wanted. 

The  Macao  squadron  on  putting 
to  sea  was  joined  by  60  imperial 
war  junks,  and  the  pirates  fled  at 
their  approach.  They  were,  how- 
ever frequently  brought  to  ac- 
tion, and  were  always  defeated 
with  considerable  loss ;  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  on  these  occasions 
falling  upon  the  Portuguese,  who 
received  little  aid  from  their  das- 
tardly allies.  One  of  the  pirate 
chiefs,  in  January  1810,  made  an 
offer  of  surrendering  his  fleet  of 
about  100  junks  and  8,000  men, 
which  was  accepted.  In  February 
a  negociation  was  opened  for  the 
surrender  of  the  other  chiefs, 
which  broke  off,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed.  The  Portuguese 
pursued  the  pirates  with  great  ac- 
tivity, and  at  length  manoeuvred 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their 
grand  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
most  daring  of  their  leaders,  named 
A-juo-Chay.  Finding  an  escape 
impracticable,  he  thought  proper 
to  treat  for  a  surrender.  Advice 
of  this  event  being  sent  to  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  he  repaired  to 
the  vicinity,  where  he  was  met  by 
the  Portuguese  dizembargador, 
Miguel  de  Arriaga, whose honour- 
ble  character  soon  effected  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  parties. 
A  general  amnesty  was  granted  to 
the  pirates,  whose  whole  fleet, 


consisting  of  more  than  270  war 
junks,  with  16,000  young  men, 
5,000  women, and  1,&X)  pieces  of 
ordnance,  besides  small  arms,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  viceroy.  Thus? 
terminated,  at  least  in  appearance, 
this  dangerous  system  of  piracy ; 
the  weakness,  however,  displayed 
by  the  wretched  Chinese  govern- 
ment, is  not  likely  to  secure  the 
empire  from  future  outrages  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is,  indeed, 
affirmed,  that  although  the  pira- 
tical squadrons  made  an  ostensi- 
ble surrender,  it  was  under  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  vessels,  and  that 
their  commander  should  be  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Chinese 
fleets,  and  should  direct  their 
operations  against  other  pirates, 
who  still  continued  in  rebellion. 

The  alarm  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  numbers  and  audacity 
of  these  robbers  was  such,  that  the 
Portuguese  government  at  Macao 
had  thought  it  necessary  for  its 
own  security  to  apply  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  to  the  Spani- 
ards at  Manilla.  A  detachment 
was  accordingly  embarked  at  that 
place,  which  arrived  at  Macao  on 
March  10th. 

Whilst  the  Chinese  empire  was 
thus  harassed  by  a  rebellion  of  the 
natives,  a  danger  threatened  it  on 
its  northern  frontier.  An  adven- 
turer named  Baghvan  Ho  collected 
a  number  of  followers  in  Great 
Tartary,  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  some  tribes  of  Mongols,  he 
had  induced  to  submit  to  his  au- 
thority in  the  double  capacity  of 
prince  and  pontiff.  Under  the  per- 
suasion that  he  is  possessed  of  su- 
pernatural power,  they  are  said 
to  be  implicitly  devoted  to  his  will, 
and  to  display  all  the  fanaticism  of 
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the  converts  to  a  new  religion. 
He  assumes  the  title  of  king  of 
Tartary,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men  armed  with  bows, 
lances,  and  muskets.  The  cara- 
vans pay  him  tribute,  though  es- 
corted by  Russian  or  Chinese  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  merchants  brought 
before  him  remain  prostrate,  while 
he  addresses  them  in  four  differ* 
ent  languages.  The  Chinese  go- 
vernment has  thought  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  its  frontier  garri- 
sons, and  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  consolidation  of  a 
power  which  may  subject  them  to 
a  new  Tartar  invasion. 

The  above  narration  (copied 
from  a  German  paper)  is  corro- 
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bornted  by  a  deputation  sent  from 
the  Russian  to  the  Chinese  empe- 
ror, in  consequence  of  the  mart 
town  of  their  commerce,  Kiachta, 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  Tar- 
tars. The  purpose  of  the  embassy 
was  to  desire  either  that  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  might  trade  direct- 
ly to  Pekin,  or  that  some  fortified 
town  near  the  frontier  might  be 
allotted  for  their  intercourse.  The 
reported  answ  er  from  the  Chinese 
sovereign  was  characteristic. 
"  Tell  your  master  that  while  the 
deserts  separate  the  two  nations, 
the  friendship  between  us  may 
con  tinue.  Iam  desirous  to  preserve 
it  unimpaired,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, comply  with  his  request." 
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JANUARY.  that  quarter.    Among  the  prison- 

era  was  a  lieutenant,  the  surgeon, 

-     fTpHE  follow  ins  account  and  eight  midshipmen." 

1      X  of  the  loss  of  the  Mioo-  The  chief  Magistrate  of  Chester 

taur  has  appeared  in  the  French  (General  Grosvenor)  gave  a  most 

papers.  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the 

Amsterdam,  Dec.  25.  Exchange,   to  his   cousin  Earl 

•*  To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  Grosvenor,  several  gentlemen  of 

of  Marine  and  Colooies.  the  county,  the  corporation,  and 

••  Sir ;  In  the  absence  of  Vice-  his  friends  in  the  city.  The  town* 

Admiral  De  Winter,  Count  of  hall  was  most  tastefully  decorated 

Huessen,  I  have  the  honour  to  with  variegated  lamps.  The  tables 

inform  your  Excellency,  that  the  were  laid  out  in  the  following 

English  ship,  the  Minotaur,  of  74?  manner:  two  long  ones  down  each 

guns,  with  a  crew  of  590  men,  side  of  the  room,  joined  at  the  top 

and  commanded  by  Captain  John  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  and  in 

Barrett,  was   wrecked  on  the  the  intermediate  area,  smaller 

Haaks  bank,  on  the*  night  of  the  tables  were  laid  across ;  in  the 

22nd  instant.  center  was  placed  a  fine  baron  of 

"Captain  Musquetie,  Com-  beef,  ornamented  with  appropriate 
mandcr  in  the  Texel  Roads,  sent  devices,  encircled  by  the  motto— 
at  day-break  on  the  23rd  the  aviso  "  O !  the  roast  beet  of  Old  Eng- 
and  pilot-boat  the  Duioker,  to  land,  O!  the  Old  English  roast 
reconnoitre  the  vessel  that  had  beef."  On  its  right  was  a  Christ- 
been  wrecked,  but  the  wind  and  mas  pie,  weighing  upwards  of 
heavy  sea  prevented  her  from  ap-  200  lbs.  containing  four  geese,  four 
proaching  the  vessel.  She  had  turkeys,  six  hares,  a  leg  of  veal, 
lost  her  masts,  and  was  under  a  leg  of  pork, sausages,  &e,;  on  its 
water  from  about  half-way  up  the  sides  were  the  heraldic  bearings  of 
bowsprit  to  behind  the  mainmast,  the  house  of  Eaton,  supported  by 
The  waves  broke  over  the  re-  those  of  the  General,  with  the 
mainder  of  her.  family  motto ;  on  the  left  of  the 
One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  baron  of  beef,  was  a  salad,  taste- 
crew,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  fully  displayed,  with  the  motto 
in  saving  themselves  in  the  boats.  "  Prosperity  to  the  trade  of  Ches- 
Thcy  landed  behind  the  Texel  ter."  This  table  was  surmounted 
Island,  near  the  village  of  Koog,  with  two  elegant  transparencies, 
where  they  were  made  prisoners  representing  the  east  and  the  north 
of  war  by  the  troopB  stationed  in  gates  of  the  city.    About  five 

Vol.  till.  B 
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o'clock  dinner  was  served  up,  to 
which  above  200  sat  down.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the 

BiH  of  fare*— Sixteen  tureens 
of  turtle  :8  boiled  turkeys ;  SJiams ; 
4  dishes  of  a-la-mode  beef  ;  5  pi- 
geon pies  ;  3  saddles  of  mutton ; 
13  plum  puddings;  6  dishes  of 
muranede  pork ;  8  French  pies ; 
4  roasted  turkeys;  .8  dishes  of 
rabbits;  S  legs  of  mutton;  4 
geese ;  2  fillets  of  veal ;  10  dishes 
•of  chickens ;  4  dishes  of  veal  sur* 
prise  ;  S  beef-steak  pies  3  dishes 
of  sweetbreads ;  6  bares ;  6  veni- 
son pasties;  8  dishes  of  ducks; 
6  oyster  patties ;  6  dishes  of  mut- 
ton caserole ;  6  dishes  of  pig ;  6 
lemon  puddings ;  8  dishes  of  hari- 
coed  mutton ;  4  neats'  tongues ; 
3  dishes  of  collard  veal ;  a  round 
-of  beef. 

Removes.  —  Tea  haunches  of 
venison;  10  necks  of  venison. 

Thirty  salvers  of  whips 
and  jelly,  20  moulds  of  jelly,  40 
moulds  of  blancmange,  tarts, 
cheese-cakes,  mince-pies,  puffs, 
4c.  Ac. 

3.  During  the  dreadful  gale  of 
this  night  from  the  north. east,  not 
.  less  than  twenty  small  fishing  and 
other  vessels  have  been  lost  at 
Gravesend,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  river. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  late 
blustering  weather,  the  principal 
part  of  the  quay,  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  the  houses  on  the 
$tade,  at  Folkestone,  has  been 
washed  away,  and  several  houses 
are  consequently  alarmingly  ex- 
,  posed  to  the  fury  of  the  sea. 

Madame  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
with  her  family,  and  a  numerous 
.  train. of  servants,  occupying  in  all 
i  four,  carriages,  arrived  at  Ludlow 
<  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd,  having 


performed  the  journey  from  Ply- 
mouth in  a  week.  Lucien  re- 
moved on  the  preceding  day  from 
the  inn,  to  Lord  Powis's  residence 
in  that  town,  called  Dinham-house; 
his  Lordship's  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (Stone-house)  being 
found  too  small  for  the  reception 
of  so  numerous  a  suite.  It  is 
believed  they  will  remain  at  Lud- 
low during  several  months. 

5.  A  melancholy  accident  oc- 
curred in  Lough- S willy.  A  boat, 
with  a  midshipman  and  eleven 
seamen,  returning  to  one  of  the 
frigates  lying  near  Buncrana,  was 
upset,  and  the  midshipman  and 
seven  of  the  seamen  were  drown- 
ed ;  the  remaining  four  swam  to 
the  shore  with  great  difficulty. 

This  morning  a  large  Dutch 
vessel,  performing  quarantine  off 
Margate,  drove  from  her  anchors, 
and  after  making  several  attempts 
to  gain  the  harbour,  came  on 
shore  in  Westgate  Bay,  when,  it 
not  being  possible  to  afford  them 
any  assistance,  all  the  crew  pe- 
rished. In  the  course  of  Friday 
night  another  vessel  was  also 
wrecked  on  the  Margate  Sand. 
The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  men 
above-mentioned  have  since  been 
picked  up  on  the  shore. 

7.  An  inquest  was  held  on  Fri- 
day se'nnight,  in  Gosberton  fen, 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  body  of  Mat- 
thew Slator,  a  labouring  man, 
.  whose  death  was  occasioned  by 
partaking  of  some  cake  on  the  pre- 
ceding Wednesday,  at  the  house 
of  a  shepherd  named  Vellum,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  sublimate  of 
mercury  had  been  accidentally 
mixed.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  event  are  particu- 
larly distressing.  It  appeared  in 
evidence  before  the  coroner,  that 
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some  sublimate  was  brought  to 
the  shepherd's  house  at  Michael- 
mas to  mix  with  seed  wheat,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poison  remained  which  Vellum 
was  desired  to  destroy.  This 
caution  was  unfortunately  not  at- 
tended to;  and,  about  a  month 
since,  the  shepherd's  wife,  in  order 
to  destroy  vermin,  put  a  handful 
of  sublimate,  and  the  like  portion 
of  flour,  on  a  plate  in  the  dairy, 
without  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  any  one.  On  Sunday, 
her  mother  and  bister,  who  were 
engaged  in  cleaning  the  dairy, 
supposing  that  the  plate  contain- 
ed flour  only,  emptied  its  contents 
into  a  puncheon  of  flour.  On 
Wednesday,  some  neighbours, 
about  eight  in  number,  were  in- 
vited by  Vellum  and  his  wife  to 
spend  a  Christmas  evening  with 
them ;  and  several  cakes  were 
made  for  the  occasion,  of  which 
the  party  present  partook.  Short- 
ly after,  they  were  all  seized  with 
violent  pains  and  sickness,  and  on 
inquiry  into  the  probable  cause, 
the  circumstances  above  related 
were  explained.  Fortunately, 
one  of  the  party  had  strength 
enough  left  to  inform  a  neighbour 
of  their  situation,  who  went  to 
procure  medical  aid ;  but  as  the 
distance  was  four  miles,  the  night 
extremely  dark,  and  the  roads 
bad,  it  was  midnight  before  an 
apothecary  from  Gosberton  ar- 
rived. He  found  the  poor  people 
in  a  situation  the  most  forlorn  and 
miserable;  neither  Are  nor  candle 
at  hand,  and  at  least  half  a  mile 
from  any  house.  Slator  had  ex- 
pired an  hour  before  the  apothe- 
cary arrived,  and  the  others  were 
stretched  on  the  floor  nearly  in  a 
lifeless  state.   In  the  course  of  a 
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few  hours,  however,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  so  far  to  bring  them 
about  as  to  entertain  hopes  of 
their  recovery ;  and  they  all,  ex- 
cept the  mother  of  the  shepherd, 
are  now  considered  to  be  out  of 
danger.  Vellum  had  before  been 
a  sufferer  by  his  negligence  ;  as, 
a  short  time  previous,  two  of  his 
pigs  died,  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  sublimate  having  been  ac- 
cidently  mixed  with  their  food. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday 
the  7th  instant,  in  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Culver,  a  debtor  in  the  said 
prison.  The  jury  was  convened 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
which  occupied  their  time  till 
half-past  five  p.  m.  when  they  ad- 
journed till  the  following  day  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  after  three 
hours'  investigation  and  due  de- 
liberation, returned  a  verdict— 
Died for  want,  Sfc, 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Armagh. 
— "  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
for  your  consideration  an  account 
of  a  most  singular  phenomenon 
which  appeared  in  this  country, 
on  the  nights  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  7th  and  8th  instant. 
On  the  night  of  Monday,  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock,  it  was  first 
perceived.  The  city  of  Armagh 
appeared  to  the  beholders,  about 
six  miles  in  a  southerly  direction, 
to  be  most  brilliantly  illuminated. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
magh it  appeared  as  if  a  number 
of  bonfires  were  lighted  in  a  N. 
K.  direction.  From  the  hills 
around,  it  appeared  as  if  the  gen- 
tlemen's seats  were  illuminated ; 
and  so  impressive  was  the  appear- 
ance in  the  town  of  Cbarlemont, 
that  a  number  of  persons  applied 
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for  the  fire-engine,  in  order  to  ing  dismounted  to  refresh  his 
extinguish  a  fire,  supposed  to  be  horse  at  a  rivulet,  it  being  dark, 
in  a  neighbouring  bouse;  but  upon  tbe  animal  escaped  from  him,  and 
approaclring  the  same,  they  were  in  endeavouring  to  recover  it, 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  Mr.  H.  missed  his  way,  and  was 
house  perfectly  safe.  From  the  precipitated  into  an  old  lead  shaft, 
hills  on  tbe  borders  of  Lough  upwards  of  sixty-eight  feet  deep ; 
Neagh,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  but  there  being  several  feet  of 
it  appeared  as  if  the  counter  of  water  in  tbe  bottom,  his  fall  was 
Antnm,  on  tbe  opposite  side,  in  some  measure  broken.  On 
was  entirely  illuminated;  and  on  rising  to  the  surface,  Mr.  H.laid 
Thursday  night  there  appeared  hold  of*  one  of  the  cross-pieces, 
several  lights  in  the  same  direc-  on  which  he  supported  himself ; 
tion,  but  on  approaching  where  and  he  plainly  heard  the  passen- 
the  supposed  fire  was,  it  would  gers  conversing  oo  the  turnpike- 
teem  as  if  it  had  fled  further  off."  road ;  but  his  efforts  to  make 

8.  The  Thames  »  now  nearly  known  his  situation  proving  inef- 
frozen,  there  being  only  a  narrow  fectuai,  he  endeavoured,  by  means 
channel  in  the  centre  of  the  river  of  a  pair  of  scissars,  to  dig  holes 
free  from  ice.  Two  men  walked  in  the  side  of  the  pit,  to  facilitate 
on  tbe  ice  yesterday  from  Batter-  his  ascension,  and  had  got  within 
sea-bridge  to  Hungerford-stairs.  a  few  yards  of  the  surface,  but 

A  most  daring  attempt  was  the  earth  giving  way,  he  was  again 

made  by  a  party  of  country  people  plunged  into  the  dark  abyss.  He 

at  Olonderlaw  bay,  to  take  pos-  remained  in  this  dreadful  situa- 

session  of  the  American  ship  Ro-  tion  until  the  Friday  following, 

mulos,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  inst.  when  he  was  discovered  by  a  la- 

They  assembled  at  about  ten  in  bourer,  who  was  passing  by:  ropes 

the  evening,  to  the  amount  of  were  immediately  procured,  by 

between  two  and  three  hundred,  which  means  he  was  soon  released 

and  commenced  a  firing  of  mus-  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  is 

ketry,  which  they  kept  up  at  in-  now  perfectly  recovered, 
tervals  for  three  hours;  when  find-       In  the  storm  of  Saturday  se*n- 

ing  a  steady  resistance  from  the  night,  the  Hoylake  life-boat,  in 

crew,  and  a  guard  of  yeomanry,  attempting  to  succour  and  relieve 

which  had  been  put  on  the  vessel  the  people  on  board  the  ship  Tra- 

on  her  first  going  on  shore,  they  veller,  driven  on  shore  in  the  Mer- 

retired.   The  shot  they  fired  ap-  sey,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  dread- 

peared  to  be  cut  from  square  bars  ful  sea,  and  eight  out  of  ten  of  her 

of  lead,  about  half  an  inch  in  di-  crew  were  unfortunately  drowned, 

ameter.    One  of  these  miscreants  The  bodies  were  all  found  the  same 

«  dropped,  and  was  carried  away  day,  and  carried  to  their  respective 

by  his  companions.  homes.    The  deceased  were  atl 

9.  On  the  26th  ult.  as  Mr.  Hut-  near  neighbours,  and  lived  in  a 
ton,  contractor  for  supplying  small  village  called  the  Hoose, 
Dartmoor  prison  with  butcner's  near  Hoylake,  in  the  most  bro- 
-roeat,  was  returning  from  Tavt-  therly  kindness.  They  had  alwaya 
stock  market  in  the  evening,  hav-  displayed  the  greatest  prompt!- 
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tude  and  alacrity  in  assisting  ves*    Mr.  R.  Lambe,  of  Haddington 
sels  in  distress.    They  have  left   he  had  spent  Christmas-day  cor.- 
large  families  totally  unprovided   vivially  with  some  friends  at  Swin  • 
for.  derby,  and  attempted  to  walk 
11.  The  fall  of  snow  on  Friday   home  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
night  the  4th,  was  so  very  great  as   other  was  a  labouring  man,  named 
to  render  the  northern  roads  al-    Arnold.  Both  were  found  to  nave 
most  impassable.  The  mail  coach    fallen  into  ditches,  and  to  have 
from  Boston  could  not  be  dragged   perished  from  cold  or  suffocation- 
more  than  four  miles  on  Saturday       On  Tuesday  morning,  the  15th 
through  the  snow,  but  the  guard    instant,  when  the  men  employed 
proceeded  on  horseback  with  the   at  the  lime-kiln  near  St.  Cathe- 
roail.    The  mail  from  London  was    rine's,  Waterford,  went  to  their 
conveyed  in  the  same  manner  work,  they  found  a  man  and  a 
into  Boston  about  six  o'clock  on  woman  lying  dead  on  the  edge  of 
Saturday  evening.  its  eye.   The  parties  were  . soon 
Saturday  was  one  of  the  most  recognized;  the  young  man  having 
piercing  cold  days  ever  felt  at  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
Stamford.    The  wind  blew  bois-  hood  of  the  kiln,  and  the  unhappy 
terously  from  the  east,  and  occa-  woman,  who,  we  understand,  was 
sioned  such  heavy  drifts  of  snow  the  widow  of  an  industrious  car- 
as  to  make  the  great  north  road  in  penter,  at  no  greatdistancefromit. 
many  places  impassable.  The  Lei-  The  wretched  youth  was  known 
cester  coach,  on  the  way  to  Stam-  to  have  been  drinking  at  a  late 
ford,  was  upset  in  the  snow  at  hour  in  the  neighbourhood  the  pre, 
Burton-Lazarus,  and  several  pas-  ceding  evening,  and  it  is  thought 
sengers  were  much  hurt  in  con-  the  parties  must  have  found  their 
sequence.   The  Carlisle  mail  was  way  into  the  yard  at  low  water, 
dug  out  of  the  snow  near  Ticken-  through  the  sluice  at  John's  Hilt, 
cote,  and  with  difficulty  got  to  Incapable  of  reflection,  they  had 
Stamford  with  eight  Horses,  three  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  much 
hours  later  than  usual ;  but  it  could  attracted  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln, 
proceed  no  further  than  Thorn-  as  to  seek  repose  on  its  very 
haugh,  whence  the  guard  was  crown,  where,  rendered  senseless 
obliged  to  take  the  letter-bags  on  by  the  mcphitic  vapour,  they 
horseback.   Three  coaches  from  were  retained  till  death  closed 
the  north  lay  all  night  in  the  snow,  their  mortal  career.  When  found, 
about  a  mile  from  Stamford,  and  one  side  of  the  man  was  literally 
as  many  near  Wansford.    With  roasted. 

the  assistance  of  fifty  men,  the       15.  The  following  general  order 

■  road  became  passable  for  carriages  was  issued  from  the  Aajutant»gene~ 

at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday.    In  ral*s  office,  Dublin,  Jan,  1811.— 

some  places  the  snow  had  drifted  *'  Reports  having  been  circulated, 

six  feet  deep.  that  Catholic  soldiers  have  been 

Two  persons  perished  in  the  prevented  from  attending  divine 

neighbourhood  of  Lincoln  last  worship  according  to  the  tenets  of 

week,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  their  religion,  and  obliged,  in  cer*> 

the  weather:  one  of  them  was  tain  instances,  to  be  present  at  that 
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ofthe  established  church,  the  com-  morning,  she  was  attacked  by  four 

Imanding  officers  of  the  several  French  lugger  privateers,  between 

regiments  are  to  be  attentive  to  '  Dover  and  Folkestone,  the  first 

the  prevention  of  such  practices, if  of  which  hailed  to  know  if  he 

they  have  in  any  instance  existed  wanted  a  pilot ;  Capt.  B.  having 

in  the  troops  under  their  com-  suspicion  of  her,  replied  in  the 

mand,  as  they  are  in  violation  of  negative  ;  immediately  after  ano- 

the  orders  contained  in  the  circu-  ther  privateer  ordered  him  to  lay 

lar  letter  of  the  14th  of  May,  1806)  back  his  mainyard,  and  the  whole 

and  since  repeated  to  the  army ;  of  them  commenced  a  fire  of  mus- 

and  the  Catholic  soldiers,  as  well  ketry,  and  two  of  them  ran  along- 

as  those  of  other  sects,  are  to  be  side  and  boarded  the  Cumberland ; 

allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  attend  the  previous  to  which  the  captain  had 

divine  worship  of  the  Almighty,  ordered  all  the  ship's  crew  into  the 

according  to  their  several  persua-  cabin,  they  being  armed  with  their 

sions,  when  duty  does  not  inter-  boarding  pikes ;  as  soon  as  about 

fere,  in  the  same  manner,  and  twenty  men  came  on  board,  the 

under  the  same  regulations,  as  captain  ordered  the  ship  to  be 

those  of  the  established  church.  sheered  off  from  the  privateers, 

(Signed)  leaving  the  Frenchmen  no  good 

"  WM.  RAYMOND,  retreat,  and  on  the  ship  being 

Deputy  Adjutant-General.  boarded,  the  privateers  ceased 

"N.  RAMSEY,  firing:  in  the  mean  time  the 

Major- Assistant  Adjutant-  ship's  company  rushed  forward, 

General."  and  cleared  the  deck  ;  the  great- 

So  late  as  Friday  morning  last,  est  part  of  the  boarders  being 

some  of  the  artillery,  privates,  and  killed,  and  the  remainder  jumping 

drivers,  quartered  in  Enniskillen,  overboard.     Immediately  after, 

continued  to  do  duty  with  turned  another  came  alongside,  and  told 

coats,  for  having  attended,  accord-  the  captain  they  would  give  no 

ing  to  law,  on  the  worship  of  their  quarter:  on  hearing  this,  the  ship's 

church ;  but  on  the  evening  of  company  cheered  them ;  and  they 

that  day  the  scene  was  somewhat  were  boarded,  and  cleared  in  like 

changed — the  general  order  arriv-  manner.  This  was  repeated  three 

ed ;  and  on  the  Sunday  the  Catho-  times  afterwards,  with  the  like 

lie  soldiers  of  the  garrison  were  success  on  the  part  of  the  ship's 

marched  to  the  Roman  Catholic  crew,  and  their,  taking  three  pri- 

chapel,  accompanied  by  two  offi-  soners,  two  of  whom  were  wound- 

cers  of  that  religion.  ed,  and  one  has  since  died  of  his 

Dealt  Jan.  15— Sunday  night,  wounds.   Immediately  after  this, 

the  13th,  the  ship  Cumberland,  Capt.  Barrett  discharged  three  of 

Barrett,  master,  arrived  in  tlie  his  carronades,  loaded  with  round 

Downs  from  Quebec,  under  a  and  canister  shot ;  the  first  was 

jury-foremast  and  bowsprit,  having  seen  to  carry  away  the  mainmast 

pitched  her  bowsprit  and  foremast  of  one  of  the  privateers,  and  the 

away  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  off  second  carried  away  the  bowsprit 

the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  From  of  another,  and  it  was  supposed 

seven  till  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  destroyed  many  of  the  men,  as 
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they  were  heard  to  cry  out,  and 
the  shots  were  heard  to  strike  the 
vessel.  They  then  made  off,  and 
the  Cumberland  proceeded  for  the 
Downs.  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
Mr.  Coward,  chief  mate,  is  wound- 
ed in  the  shoulder,  and  that  one 
man  on  board  the  Cumberland 
has  died  of  his  wounds.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  nearly  sixty.  Capt. 
13.  killed  three  himself,  one  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  put  his 
foot  on  to  extricate  his  pike. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
gallant  defence  made  by  any  mer- 
chant-ship during  the  war;  as  her 
crew  consisted  only  of  twenty-six 
men,  and  those  of  the  privateers, 
according  to  the  prisoners'  state- 
ment, amounted  to  270  men. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have,  as  a  mark  of  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  gallantry  exhibited  00 
this  occasion,  expressed  their  inr 
tendon  to  grant  to  each  of  the 
crew  of  the  Cumberland,  a  pro- 
tection from  the  impress  for  the 
space  of  three  years. 

16.  A  poor  chimney-sweeper's 
boy  lost  his  life  in  a  most  shocking 
manner,  in  a  chimney,  at  a  house 
in  Orchard-street)  Westminster. 
He  went  up  a  chimney  to  clean  it, 
and  got  out  at  the  top.  On  his 
return,  he  got  into  a  chimney  be- 
longing to  the  same  house,  by 
mistake,  which  had  a  fire  at  the 
bottom,  in  which  he  got  stuck  fast, 
and  was  suffocated  before  relief 
could  be  rendered  him. 

18.  An  inquisition  was  taken 
on  Wednesday,  on  the  body  of 
Fredrick  Bede,  who  was  killed  in 
a  pugilistic  combat  with  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Smithers,  in 
Newington-fields,  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon. It  appeared  in  evidence. 


that  the  combatants  were  two 
clerks  in  very  respectable  situa- 
tions, and  a  quarrel  arose  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  dispute  at  cards. 
They  retired  to  combat  in  the 
warmth  of  temper,  and  Bede  re* 
fused  to  settle  the  dispute  in  any 
other  manner.  After  fighting  25 
minutes  most  determinedly,  Smi- 
thers gave  his  adversary  a  blow 
underthe  right  ear,  which  knocked 
him  down,  and  he  died  in  about 
20  minutes.  The  surgeon  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  death  was  ra~ 
ther  occasioned  by  the  fall  than 
from  the  blow;  but  death  having 
ensued  in  an  illegal  act,  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  was  returned. 

The  Whalley  Agricultural  So* 
ciety  have  adjudged  their  prise 
medal  on  forest  planting,  to  James 
Taylor,  Esq.  for  planting  last  sea- 
son 400  acres  of  land  with  up^ 
wards  of  1 ,600,000  trees. 

19.  Last  night,  about  half- past 
eight  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Warehouses  of  a  sugar-baker, 
at  Puddle-dock,  Upper  Thames- 
street.  Notwithstanding  the  nur 
merous  engines  that  were  employ- 
ed, and  the  utmost  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  firemen,  the  whole 
of  the  premises  were  consumed  in 
the  course  of  two  hours.  The 
conflagration  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  stack  of  buildings  in 
which  it  commenced. 

A  dreadful  accident  happened 
a  few  days  ago  on  board  the  Ja» 
son,  a  vessel  of  Boston,  lying 
about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
in  a  part  of  the  Deeps  called 
Clay-hole.  Mr.  Massam,  the 
master,  was  on  business  in  Boston; 
but  before  he  quitted  the '  vessel, 
be  had  carefully  locked  up  the 
cabin,  in  which  were  some  swivej  * 
cartridges,  and  a  quantity  of  gun* 
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powder.  The  mate  of  the  vessel, 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  waiting 
for  a  wind,  imprudently  broke 
open  the  door  during  the  master's 
absence,  took  out  some  powder, 
and  went  from  the  vessel  to  shoot 
sea- fowl,  leaving  on  board  only  a 
boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  youth,  thus  left,  amused  him-? 
self  By  getting  a  handful  of  gun- 
powder, and  throwing  it  in  small 
quantities  into  a  fire  on  board ; 
but  having,  it  is  supposed,  scat- 
tered some  between  the  cabin  and 
the  fire-place,  die  flame  ran  along 
the  train,  and  in  an  instant,  by  the 
tremendous  explosion  of  all  the 
powder  kept  for  the  guns  which 
the  Jason  carried,  the  whole  stern 
of  the  vessel  was  swept  away,  and 
she  sunk  with  a  full  cargo  of  oats 
on  board.  Providentially  the  boy 
was  not  hurt  by  the  explosion, 
and  was  taken  from  the  sinking 
vessel  by  a  boat  which  was  put 
off  from  the  Tre  Madoc,  lying 
near. 

21.  The  Tarantula  privateer  ar- 
rived at  Fowey  on  Tuesday,  from 
an  unsuccessful  cruize  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  On  Friday  last,  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  she  fell  in  with  a 
large  ship,  dismasted  and  water- 
logged ;  and,  on  boarding,  ascer- 
tained her  to  be  the  Orion,  laden 
with  timber  and  lumber,  supposed 
from  America.  They  found  one 
man  dead  in  the  companion,  and 
were  preparing  to  go  between 
decks,  when  they  were  assailed  by 
the  most  horrid  stench,  which 
obliged  them  to  relinquish  their 
design,  and  abandon  the  wreck. 
The  hold  of  the  Orion  appeared 
full  of  water,  but  she  was  tolerably 
/clear  between  the  decks.  The 
stench,  no  doubt,  proceeded  from 
lhebodies  of  the  unfortunate  crew, 


who  had  perished  on  board  her 
but  whether  through  fatigue  or 
hunger,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  man  in  the  companion  ap- 
peared to  have  been  dead  about  a 
week. 

An  alarming  typhus  fever  made 
its  appearance  last  week  among 
the  crew  of  the  Romulus  frigate, 
at  Plymouth.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  communicated  by  some 
French  deserters  received  on  board 
her  at  Lisbon  some  days  since. 
Eighty  of  the  crew  have  been  sent 
to  the  royal  naval  hospital  at  that 
place. 

A  number  of  farmers  and  others 
were  last  week  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  at  Stafford,  for 
making  a  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  their  servants,  enrolled 
in  the  local  militia,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  absent  from 
service  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing and  exercise.  The  magistrate 
observed,  that  the  legislature  had 
provided  for  the  point  in  dispute, 
and  referred  to  the  15th  clause  of 
the  48th  Geo.  III.  c  3,  which  or- 
dains that  no  ballot,  enrolment, 
and  service  under  the  act  shall 
make  void,  or  in  any  manner  af- 
fect, any  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship or  contract  of  service.  The 
defendants,  upon  the  act  being 
read,  agreed  to  pay  their  servants 
the  full  wages. 

23.  Early  on  Monday  morning, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Vernon's  game- 
keeper, accompanied  by  two  as- 
sistants, surprised  a  gang  of  poach- 
ers in  one  of  the  woods  of  Stain- 
bro*  Park,  Yorkshire,  shooting  . 
pheasants.  The  villains  imme- 
diately fired  upon  them,  and 
wounded  the  three,  the  gamekeeper 
in  his  hand,  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  at  Stainbro'  dangerously  in 
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"the  back,  and  the  third  man  in 
the  arm  (so  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  amputate  it),  and 
then  escaped. 

,   24.  Thursday  se'nnight  died  at 
Gretna  Green,  aged  79,  Joseph 
Paisley,  the  Gretna  Green  parson. 
He  wasbornat  Kirkandrew-upon- 
Esk,  in  Cumberland,  and  early 
in  life  was  bound  an  apprentice  to 
a  tobacconist ;  which  vocation  re- 
quiring sobriety  and  attention,  ill 
accorded  with  the  lax  disposition 
of  Paisley.  He  soon  left  this  trade 
to  follow  the  employment  of  a 
fisherman,  and  he  was  allowed  by 
his  contemporaries,  from  his  un- 
common strength  and  agility,  to 
be  the  most  expert  man  in  the 
use  of  the  lister,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  salmon,  of  any  that  we 
have  heard  of,  and  endured  every 
kind  of  fatigue  more  than  any 
other   man.     His  conversation 
never  turned  upon  religious  ob- 
jects; his  delight  was  in  talking 
of  juvenile  feats  of  activity,  and 
about  brandy,  and  the  immense 
quantities  he  could  have  drank  of 
that  stimulant  without  feeling  the 
smallest  effects  from  intoxication. 
He  was  accustomed  to  relate,  in 
the  presence  of  concurring  wit- 
nesses, that  he  frequently  swal- 
lowed a  pint  of  unadulterated 
brandy  at  one  draught.  He  dwelt 
with  complacency  on  a  celebrated 
Achievement  of  which  he  shared 
the  glory-  of  a  great  brother 
drinker :  they  consumed,  without 
any  assistance  whatever,  no  less 
than  ten  gallons  of  brandy  in  three 
days.  This  man  could  never  have 
gained  celebrity,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  culpable  facility  with  which 
marriages  are  celebrated  in  Scot- 
land ;  for  a  more  unpolished  and 
rough  man  in  his  manners  we 


never  conversed  with,  and  his 
conversation  was  always  mixed 
with  obscenity  and  grossness. 

A  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened on  Sunday  se'nnight,  at 
the  seat  of  Pierce  Mahony,  esq. 
near  Killarney,  Three  female  do- 
mestics unthinkingly  placed  some 
coals  of  fire  in  a  room  which  had 
no  chimney,  and  in  which  they 
slept.  The.  consequence  of  this 
imprudent  measure  was,  that  two 
of  them  were  found  suffocated 
next  morning ;  the  third  provi- 
dentially survived. 

Dublin,  Jan.  2 ■[<. — On  Sunday 
night  last,  a  party  of  armed  ruf- 
fians entered  the  house  of  Daniel 
Hurley,  of  Kilmore,  and  forcibly 
carried  away  Eleanor  Hurley, 
his  daughter.  By  his  examination, 
it  appears  that  Michael  Ryan, 
commonly  called  Sclug,  a  noto- 
rious robber,  and  Timothy  and 
Cornelius  Ryan,  his  brothers, 
were  principally  concerned,  and 
the  only  persons  he  knew.  Lieu- 
tenant Nevill  e  Way  land,  of  the  Bal- 
lintemple  Infantry,  having  heard 
of  it  soon  after,  took  three  yeo- 
jnen  with  him  to  the  cross-roads 
near  Lackep,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  meet  the  party  on  their  re- 
turn. In  about  half  an  hour, 
hearing  the  noise  of  horses  com- 
ing at  a  great  rate,  he  divided 
his  little  party  two  at  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  desired  they  should 
on  no  account  fire  until  they  were 
fired  at.  On  their  coming  up, 
(consisting  of  five  horses,  and 
about  six  or  seven  men)  he  ad- 
vanced, and  desired  them  in  the 
king's  name  to  stop  and  surrender 
themselves,  which  they  instantly 
answered  with  three  shots  at  the 
yeomen ;  one  of  the  foremost 
presented  a  bright  blunderbuss  at 
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Lieut.  Wayland,  so  near,  that  the 
flash  threw  light  on  his  face,  but 
fortunately  burned  the  priming 
only,  or  his  head  would  have  been 
blown  to  atoms.  Several  shoU  were 
fired  on  both  sides,  but  the  yeo- 
men's with  more  effect,  for  one 
of  the  ruffians  dropped  off  his 
horse ;  the  others  made  their 
escape,  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
party  being  on  foot,  and  it  be- 
ing about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  wretch,  though 
mortally  wounded,  got  on  his 
knee,  and  swore  he  would  have  a 
yeoman's  life,  but  was  unable  to 
present  his  blunderbuss,  his  arm 
being  broken.  He  would  not  tell 
his  name,  and  desired  he  might 
be  thrown  into  a  dyke,  and  the 
dirt  thrown  over  him,  and  nothing 
said  about  it.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  the  body  was  conveyed  to 
Dundrum.  He  proved  to  be  Ed- 
mund Ryan,  of  Donohill,  flax- 
dresser,  a  deserter  from  Sir  Thos. 
Fitzgerald's  regiment,  and  one  of 
the  most  determined  wicked  fel- 
lows in  the  country. 

Vast  crowds  came  to  view  the 
body  on  Monday,  which  was  per- 
mitted, in  hopes  it  might  have  a 
proper  effect  on  the  people.  Lord 
Ha  warden,  who  was  at  Mr.  Wm. 
Cooper's,  at  Cashel,  being  sent  to 
early  that  day,  came  out  and  took 
a  party  of  the  Ball  in  temple  caval- 
ry, with  Mr.  William  Cooper,  a 
magistrate,  and  scoured  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Cappagfa,  after  the 
runaways,  until  a  late  hour  that 
night,  and  also  the  next  day,  but 
without  success.  The  friends  of 
the  deceased  having  applied  to 
his  Lordship  for  the  body,  he 
said  he  would  give  it  up  if  the 
girl  was  sent  home  by  Wednes- 
day; which  not  being  done,- his 
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Lordship  brought  out  a  guard  of 
the  Fermanagh  from  Cashel,  and 
had  the  body  conveyed  to  Cashel, 
and  buried  near  the  gaol. 

25.  Monday  last,  a  poor  woman, 
who  resided  at  Bayswater,  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  boy,  and  not 
having  money  sufficient  to  supply 
a  nurse,  a  neighbour  of  her's  ten- 
dered her  services  ;  but  the  hus- 
band coming  home  in  the  evening, 
declined  the  offer,  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  attend 
on  her  himself.  The  next  morn- 
ing some  acquaintances  called  to 
see  them,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  several  times,  but  no  one 
answering,  the  doors  were  broken 
open,  when  the  man  and  his  wife 
were  both  found  dead,  and  a  lit- 
tle infant  sucking  at  the  breast  of 
the  woman.  The  cause  is  at- 
tributed to  their  having  burnt 
some  charcoal  to  air  the  room, 
which  suffocated  them.  They 
have  left  three  young  children. 

The  new  aqueduct  bridge  over 
the  Ouse  river,  below  Stoney 
Stratford,  at  Wolverton,  which 
has  been  some  time  in  prepara- 
tion, of  cast-iron  in  lieu  of  that 
of  -brick,  which  fell  down  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1808,  was  opened  on 
Monday  for  the  passage  of  boats. 
The  whole  length  of  the  iron 
work  is  101  feet;  it  is  wide 
enough  for  two  boats  to  pass  each 
other,  and  has  a  towing-path  of 
iron  attached  to  it :  it  is  firm  and 
tight  in  every  part,  and  displays 
not  the  least  appearance  of  strain 
from  its  vast  weight* 

Glasgow,  Jan.  26.— On  the  24th 
inst.  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Fox's 
birth  was  celebrated  here  by  a 
numerous  party  of  the  admirers 
of  that  Statesman.  Above  one 
hundred  gentleman  dined  on  this 
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occasion,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  26.  A  few  days  since,  the  club- 
Black  Bull  inn  here;  Peter  Sniers,  box  of  a  journeyman  tailor's  so- 
Esq.  of  Culcreuch,  in  the  chair  ;  ciety  was  robbed  of  70/.  and  three 
Sir  John  Maxwell,  of  Pollok,  men  were  taken  into  custody  on 
Croupier.  Constitutional  and  ap-  suspicion  of  the  felony,  one  of 
propriate  songs  maintained  the  whom  was  steward  of  the  club, 
enthusiasm  and  harmony  of  the  It  turned  out,  on  the  examination, 
meeting  till  a  late  hour.  Among  that  this  was  a  club  which  had 
the  toasts,  the  following  were  the  not  been  inrolled  as  required  by 
most  remarkable  :  Act  of  Parliament.  After  the 
Tkc  King.  arguments  of  counsel  had  been 
The  glorious  and  immortal  memory  heard  for  the  prosecution  of  one 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  of  the  prisoners  (the  steward). 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  who  protested  his  innocence,  it 

m«tl^?,i ChHr.ldtte.°f  Wales,  a»d  wa8  ^ated  that  thig  dub  which 

may  she  ever  hear  in  mind  the  pnnei-  rnna;fttAfi  nfanvtMni  h„n,Wl 


ane  ever  near  m  mma  toe  pnnei-  •  .   •    e  ,  •      »  , 

...  of  Mr.  Fox,  inculcated  by  her  consisted  of  several  hundred  mem- 
ather.  bers,  was  originally  established 


Fart 


May  the  Regal  Duties  and  the  Regal  for  the  relief  of  sick  members, 

Powers  never  be  disjoined.  &cf  but  that  it  had  also  supplied 

X^^^i^^l^^  the  whole  body  of  journeymen 

tutional  rpfnrm  '  "  tailors  in  four  several  strikes  for 


tutional  reform. 

The  Crown,  its  just  prerogatives ;  the  increase  of  wages  during  the  last 

People,  their  fair  representation.  seven  years,  in  all  of  which  they 

Lord  Holland,  and  may  he  ever  sup-  had  been  successful.     Such  was 

p<rrtthe  principles  of  his  illustrious  re-  the  surpiU8|  tnat  money  was  still 

*Eart  Grey,  and  may  Presbyterian*  in  the.  Ba£k  t0  Promote  combine*, 

soon  be  permitted  to  defend  the  State,  tions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 

without  renouncing  their  church.  try,  among  mechanics  in  other 

Catholic  Emancipation.  professions,  and  2(V.  had  recently 

in8pai^,andther^Va,°fhbOTty  been  sent  down  t0  Manchester, 

Mr.  Whitbread,  and  the  effectual  t0  /aTlher  i,,e8al  combinations 

punishment  of  peculators.  ot*  journeymen.   It  was  also  ob- 

May  the  influence  of  the  Pitt  system  served,  that  journeymen  tailors, 

at  home  be  commensurate  to  its  success  by  their  clubs,  are  more  liberal 

°nilrA  i^lr^u.     a     f      <  in  supporting  combinations  than 

Lord  Lauderdale,  and  a  reform  of  our  .  r\*      °      .     .  A. 

Indian  system.  most  otner  mechanics,   as  tliey 

Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  publicity  of  subscribe  any  sum  that  may  be 

legislative  deliberation.  required,  to  support  themselves 

The  memory  of  Washington,  and  and  others.    Two  of  the  prison- 

tflhebwSn  thC  ™*      ^  natbM  ers  in  lhe  Pre8ent  in^nce  were 

Clerk  of  Bldin;  and  may  British  discharged;  but  a  third,  named 

science  ever  guide  British  valour.  Wild,  was  remanded,  one  of  the 

Sir  Samuel  Romiily,  and  bis  practi-  stolen  notes  having  been  traced 

cal  test  of  a  great  statesman.  to  his  possession. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff,  the  uniform  &  Lagt  week  fanDer»8 

fnend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  of  «    «    .     »  .  ,         "  A 

The  victims  of  Walcheren.  and  may  at  Pau]»  m  HoldernesS,  of  the 

their  fate  be  forgiven  in  heaven,  but  not  nan^  of  Binning,  while  threshing, 

forgotten  on  earth.  having  a  loaded  gun  by  him  to 
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shoot  pigeons,  just  as  he  was 
firing  out  of  the  barn  at  one,  a 

Jroung  woman,  his  cousin,  who 
ived  in  the  family,  passing  the 
door  received  the  whole  concents 
of  the  piece  in  her  head,  which 
was  literally  blown  to  pieces. 

A  small  island  of  the  Danube, 
called  Engel,  near  Pichment,  has 
exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  a 
floating  island.  In  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  persons  it  had  re- 
mained stationary  until  May  last, 
when  the  rapidity  and  pressure  ot 
the  stream  are  supposed  to  have 
detached  its  bottom  ;  its  inclina- 
tion is  uniformly  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  but  its  motion 
is  not  perceptible.  Since  May  it 
has  made  a  progress  of  about 
eight  miles ;  and,  what  is  not  the 
least  singular,  has,  from  the  eager 
and  unabated  curiosity  of  the 
Germans,  made  the  fortunes  of 
three  persons  who  obtained  a  tem- 
porary proprietorship  of  it. 

SO.  A  fatal  pugilistic  contest 
took  place  on  Wednesday  se'n- 
night,  at  Rollestone,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  On  the  preceding  even- 
ing, Charles  Beale,  a  farmer  from 
Stretton,  and  Stringer  Tonks,  a 
basket-maker,  of  Repton,  having 
■  quarrelled,  agreed  to  meet  the 
next  day  at  Rollestone,.  to  de- 
cide their  dispute.  The  consta- 
ble of  the  parish  was  present  as 
stake-holder!  The  combatants 
fought  with  a  determination  and 
courage  seldom  witnessed  until  the 
SIst  round,  when  Tonks  struck 
Beale  a  dreadful  blow  under  the 
ear,  and  death  terminated  the 
fight. 

31.  A  few  evenings  ago,  about 
8 even  o'clock,  Mr.  Forshaw,  a 
gentleman  of  Preston,  was  robbed 


by  three  footpads  on  the  Prescot 
road,  between  Gilead-house  and 
Fairfield,  near  Liverpool.  He 
was  riding  on  the  foot  pavement, 
when  a  man  suddenly  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  demanded 
his  money.    Mr.  Forshaw  made 
some  resistance  to  this  demand, 
and  during  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  two  other  men  came  up, 
one  of  whom  instantly  fired  a  pis- 
tol,  the  ball  of  which  passed 
through  Mr.  F.'s  clothes,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  side.  The 
other  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a 
tremendous  bludgeon,  which,  if 
it  had  taken  effect,  would  proba- 
bly have  caused  his  immediate 
death;  but  the  robber  who  had 
first  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse 
now  interposed,  and  stopped  the 
blow  as  it  was  descending.  One 
of  them  seized  Mr.  F.'s  watch- 
chain,  which  broke  in  the  attempt 
to  draw  out  his  watch  ;  but  as  he 
perceived  that  all  resistance  would 
be  fruitless,  and  escape  impossi- 
ble, after  entreating  them  to  desist 
from  farther  violence,  he  quietly 
delivered  his  watch,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  with  which 
the  robbers  immediately  depart- 
ed. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  the  French 
Marine,  from  Captain  East  wick, 
of  the  Elizabeth,  lately  wrecked 
near  Dunkirk,  seconded  by  the 
application  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  place,  General  O'Meara, 
Buonaparte  has  liberated  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  of  that  ves- 
sel, who  were  confined  in  the 
gaol  at  Dunkirk.  One  of  the  of- 
ficers relates,  that  before  -  th£ 
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Elizabeth  was  driven  on  shore, 
she  had  been  been  beating  about 
for  nine  days;  and  the  crew,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Lascars,  being 
completely  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
could  no  longer  give  the  ship 
that  assistance  she  required  to 
keep  the  sea.  As  soon  as  the 
persons  reached  the  shore  who 
were  preserved  from  the  wreck, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison; 
but  the  next  day,  the  merchants 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
sent  and  supplied  them  with  cloth, 
ing  and  food,  so  that  they  were 
not  destitute  of  any  comfort  their 
unfortunate  situation  would  ad- 
mil  of.  On  Sunday  last,  Buona- 
parte's order  arrived  for  the  free 
and  unconditional  liberation  of 
the  crew  of  the  Elizabeth,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  previous  suf- 
ferings; the  restoration  of  an 
equal  number  of  French  prisoners 
being  left  to  the  option  of  our 
government.  (There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  our  fulfilling  our.  corres- 
ponding duty.) 

A  melancholy  circumstance 
happened  within  these  few  days 
at  Newark.  On  Friday,  the  17th 
instant,  the  passengers  by  the 
Highflyer  coach  from  the  north 
,  dined  as  usual.  A  bottle  of  wine 
was  ordered,  on  tasting  which,  a 
gentleman,  one  of  the  passengers, 
observed  that  it  had  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  begged  that  it  might 
be  changed.  In  compliance  with 
this  wish,  the  waiter  took  away 
the  bottle;  but  thought  he  had 
met  with  one  of  those  travellers 
who  are  more  nice  than  wise,  and 
whom  nothing  can  please  at  an 
inn ;  he  therefore  poured  into  a 
fresh  decanter  half  the  wine  which 
bad  been  objected  to,  and  added 
sufficient  from  another  bottle  to 


make  up  the  usual  quantity.  This 
he  took  into  the  room,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  drank  by 
the  passengers.  But  when  the 
coach  proceeded  on  to  Grantley, 
the  passengers  who  had  partaken 
of  the  wine  experienced  a  loathing 
and  disagreeable  sickness,  which, 
with  one  gentleman  in  particular, 
who  had  taken  more  of  the  wine 
than  the  others,  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  more  me* 
lancholy  part  of  the  story  remains 
to  be  told :  the  half  of  the  bottle 
which  the  waiter  kept  in  the  de- 
canter was  put  aside,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  mixing  negus.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Bland,  an  attorney, 
of  Newark,  and  a  man  much  re* 
spected,  went  into  the  same  house, 
and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine 
and  water.  He  returned  home  at 
his  usual  hour,  but  was  taken  so 
ill  in  the  night,  that  Mrs.  Bland 
sent  for  his  brother,  an  apothecary 
in  the  town;  before  he  arrived, 
however,  the  sufferer  was  dead. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
on  Saturday,  and  the  jury,  after 
the  fullest  inquiry,  and  the  strictest 
examination  of  the  surgeons  by 
whom  the  body  was  opened,  re* 
turned  a  verdict  of— Died  by 
poison. 

It  is  stated  in  a  Dublin  paper, 
that  since  the  duty  on  whiskey 
has  been  reduced,  no  less  than 
€0,000  gallons  of  that  spirit,  re- 
tailed in  upwards  of  1 ,200  licensed 
dram-shops,  are  consumed  every 
week  in  that  city. 

2.  Paris.  Jan.  22. — The  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Ailier  contains  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  on  the 
14th  instant,  by  the  Sub-prefect 
of  Gannat,  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Allier: 

<*  M.  Prefect— I  know  not  how 
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to  give  you  the  narrative  of  a 

frightful  crime,  committed  on  the 
15th  ult.  in  the  Commune  of 
Biozat.  My  pen  seems  to  recoil 
at  tracing  details  so  horrible.  A 
young  woman,  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  has  just  murdered  her 
father,  her  mother,  her  brother, 
and  two  sisters ! 

«  On  the  18th  December,  Am- 
able  Albert,  of  the  Commune  of 
Biozart,  a  respectable  man,  poor 
and  with  a  large  family,  was 
obliged,  by  the  bad  state  of  his 
affaire,  to  sell  a  small  part  of  his 
property.  His  daughter,  Made- 
leine Albert,  of  a  violent  charac- 
ter, of  suspected  morals,  and  un- 
fortunately accustomed  to  abuse 
her  father  and  mother,  reproached 
her  father  in  language  the  most 
violent  on  account  of  this  sale, 
and  ended  by  imperiously  demand- 
ing a  part  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  received.  The  father  refused, 
mentioning  to  her  at  the  same 
.time  the  state  of  his  affairs  ;  she 
insisted,  and  abused  htm  outrage- 
ously. The  father  vexed,  and 
affronted  at  the  insolence  of  bis 
daughter,  gave  her  several  blows 
on  the  shoulders,  and  ordered  her 
to  go  to  bed.  She  obeyed,  and 
went  to  bed.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  she  seized  an  axe,  and 
advanced  without  noise  towards 
the  fire-side,  where  her  father, 
mother,  and  three  brothers,  and 
sisters  were  warming  themselves. 

"  She  aimed  a  blow  with  the 
axe  at  her  father's  bead,  laid  open 
his  skull,  and  in  spite  of  the  cries 
.of  her  family,  she  repeated  her 
blows.  He  was  killed  by  the  first 
.stroke;  any  one  of  the  wounds 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  de- 
prive this  unfortunate  man  of  life. 
Tbey  deep,  that  the  mon- 


ster must  have  been  possessed  of 
extraordinary  strength  to  produce 
them.  She  then  threw  herself  on 
her  mother,  without  being  soften- 
ed by  her  prayers  and  sighs,  struck 
her  five  times  with  the  hatchet, 
and  laid  her  at  her  feet.  Her  two 
young  sisters,  one  eleven,  the 
other  three  years  old,  met  with  no 
greater  mercy.  She  struck  the 
eldest  both  on  the  head  and  neck, 
but  did  not  kill  her,  because  the 
poor  creature  crept  under  the  bed. 

"  These  numerous  crimes  did 
not  satiate  the  tigress.  She  seized 
her  youngest  sister,  who  held  her 
mother's  body,  took  her  in  her 
arms,  and  threw  her  alive  as  she 
was  into  a  well. 

"  Of  all  this  family,  a  brother, 
thirteen  years  old,  survived  by  a 
kind  of  miracle.  He  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  creep  behind  a  trunk, 
to  open  the  door,  and  to  make  his 
escape,  calling  for  assistance.  Ma- 
delaine  Albert  added  to  so  much 
atrocity  the  refinement  'of  hypo- 
crisy. She  called  to  her  brother, 
requested  him  to  return,  and 
promised  to  do  him  no  harm.  In 
a  voice  the  most  mild  and  calm, 
she  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
boy  to  return  to  the  house;  but 
he  was  too  much  terrified ;  he  ran 
away,  ana  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Richard.  In  consequence  of  his 
story,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
went  to  assist  the  family.  They 
found  Madeleine  Albert  walking 
with  great  agitation  in  the  bouse, 
with  a  large  knife  in  ber  band, 
with  which  she  threatened  to  kill 
any  one  that  should  approach  her. 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  so  dreadful 
.a  sight,  paralyzed  the  courage 
of  these  men  ;  they  durst  not  ad- 
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vance  and  seize  her.   In  their  being  done,  the  president  retired 

presence  Madelaine  Albert  took  to  the  state  or  levee-room,  where 

from  her  mother's  pocket  the  key  the  noble  personages  assembled 

of  a  cupboard,  opened  it,  took  out  were  so  extremely  numerous,  that 

the  money  that  was  in  it,  and  many  retired  to  the  anti-room, 

went  out  of  the  house,  without  Soon  after  three  o'clock,  the  ap- 

any  of  the  spectators  having  the  proach  of  the  Prince  to  the  state- 

courage  to  seize  her,  or  to  follow  room  was  announced,  and  imrae- 

her.   It  is  supposed  that  she  is  diately  after,  his  Royal  Highness 

gone  towards  ftiom  or  Clermont;  entered,  attended  by  lord  Keitht 

the  geos-d'arroerie  are  in  pursuit  Colonels  Bloomheld  and  Macma- 

of  her/  hon,  and  two  other  attendants. 

5.  This  being  the  day  appointed  His  Royal  Highness  was  dressed 

for  swearing  in  the  Prince  of  in  full  regimentals,  and  appeared 

Wales  as  Regent,  about  twelve  in  excellent  spirits.   He  took  his 

o'clock  a  party  of  the  flank  com-  stand  under  the  throne,  when 

panies  of  the  grenadiers,  with  those  assembled  made  their  obeis- 

their  colours,  and  the  band  of  ance  to  him;    afterwards  the 

the  1st  regiment,  marched  into  Prince  went  round  the  room,  and 

the  court-yard  of  Carl  ton-house,  spoke  to  those  assembled  with  his 

where  the  colours  were  pitched  in  usual  condescension.   The  levee 

the  centre  of  the  grand  entrance,  being  over,  the  Prince  signified 

The  band  struck  up  "God  save  his  readiness  to  attend  the  council, 

the  King,"  and  continued  playing  when  the  procession  to  the  grand 

that  piece,  alternately  with  mar-  saloon,  appointed  for  holding  the 

tial  airs,  till  near  five  o'clock.  council,  began  to  move  in  the 

At  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock,  following  order : 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  arrived,      The  Great  Chamberlain  of  England 

being  the  first  of  the  privy  coun-  (Lord  Gwydir),  with  his  wand  of  office 

sellors  who  attended;  he  wasfol-  ThvnL^Vh^^n^f  (^°rd  Joh° 

u„  Q],  -p  '     i  tv.i^o  Thynne),  with  his  wand  of  office, 

lowed  by  aU  the  Royal  Dukes,      The  Duke  of  Montrose,  Master  of  the 

and  a  very  numerous  assemblage  Horse. 

of  Privy  Counsellors,  who  had  all       The  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household 

arrived  by  a  quarter  before  three  (Barl  °*  -Aylesford)  with  his  wan4  of 

o'clock.    The  whole  of  the  mae-  ofl5j?lm   ...  „  ...,„. 

>a      ^     .       „  ?        The  Treasurer  of  the  Household  f  Earl 

nificent  suite  of  state  apartments  of  Courtown)  with  his  wand  of  office. 
Were  thrown  open,  which  for  taste       Comptroller  of  the  Household  (Lord 

and  splendor  surpass  any  thing  George  Thynne). 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  G°ld  Stick  (Lord  Heathfield). 

About  haHlnast  two  o'clock,  gftj£j k. 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council      ^  Re^ent  8 
obtained  a  private  audience  of  the     The  Royal  Dukes. 
Prince,  to  prepare  h is  Royal  High-      The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 

nesfr  for  the  business  that  was  York« 

tin    'I  Pr0Ceed,hd  UP°n'  iQ       S.  aS3£STof  the  Council, 
the  same  manner  as  the  proceed-      ^  otber  and  M 

inge  ot  a  Council  about  to  beheld  sellors, 

are  laid  before  the  king:  which       On  their  entrance  into  the 
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grand  saloon,  a  long  table  was 
prepared,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  with  massy  silver  ink. 
stands,  which  originally  belonged 
to  Queen  Anne.    The  different 
oaths  directed  to  he  taken  and 
signed  by  the  Regent  were  sepa- 
rately laid  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
written  on  vellum.    His  Royal 
Highness  took  his  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  the  Lord  President 
on  his  right,  and  the  Lord  Chan, 
cellor  on  his  left  hand ;  the  other 
Privy  Counsellors  being  seated, 
the  Lord  President  briefly  stated 
the  indisposition  and  incapacity 
of  the  King,  and  the  proceedings 
that  had  taken  place  in  Parliament 
to  appoint  a  Regent;  and  then 
read  the  oaths  required  by  the  act 
for  the  Prince  to  take,  to  enable 
him  to  611  that  high  office ;  and  his 
Royal  Highness  signifying  his  wil- 
lingness to  take  them,  the  Lord 
President  proceeded  to  administer 
the  oaths,  and  the  Prince  signed 
the  different  pieces  of  vellum  upon 
which  they  were  inscribed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  following  Privy 
Counsellors,  who  signed  as  wit- 
nesses  to  the  Prince's  signature : 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of 
York,  Clarence,  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sus- 
sex, Cambridge,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Afarquutes — Douglass,  Buckingham, 
Stafford,  Laosdowne,  Wellesley,  and 
Hertford. 

Earls— Moira,  Liverpool,  Aylesford, 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  Derby,  Groavenor, 
Bathurst,  Chatham,  Aylesbury,  Pem- 
broke, Spencer,  Hardwicke,  Winchelsea, 
Buckinghamshire,  Chesterfield,  Chol- 
mondeley,  Lauderdale,  Temple,  Carys- 
fort,  Harrowby,  Chichester,  Grey,  sad 


Viieovnti— Cathcart,  Morpeth,  Sid- 
mouth,  and  Castlereagh. 

Lard*— Erskine,  Grenville,  Ellenbo- 
rough,  C.  Somerset,  Palmers  ton,  Arden, 
G.  &  J.  Thynne,  Redesdale,  Teigntuoutb, 
St  John,  Walsingham,  St.  Helens  and 
Mulgrave. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

General  Fitzpatrick. 

The  Chief  Baron  Macdonald. 

Sirs— W.  Drummond,  W.  Scott,  J. 
Nicholl,  D.  Dundas,  B.  Nepaan,  and  J. 
Anstruther.  .  . 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Meson. — Ponsonby,  Sheridan,  Ryder, 
W.  Elliot,  C.  M.  Sutton,  Arbuthnot, 
Corry,  Canning,  Yorke,  T.  Grenville*  G. 
Rose,  Wallace,  Tierney,  and  Long. 

The  proceedings  upon  swearing 
in  the  Prince  Regent  being  ended, 
his  Royal  Highness  retired,  and 
commenced  his  office  by  transact- 
ing  business  with  the  Ministers  of 
State. 

The  cause  between  the  Rev. 
Basil  Wood,  of  Bath,  rector  of 
Thorpe  Bassett,  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing of  the  county  of  York,  and  hii 
parishioners,  respecting  the  tythes 
of  that  parish,  was  heard  on 
Thursday  last,  when  a  decree 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  rector, 
establishing  his  right  to  tythes  in 
kind;  and  the  defendants  were 
ordered  to  account  with  the  rector 
for  four  years,  the  time  of  his 
incumbency,  and  to  pay  the  costs 
of  suit. 

The  defence  set  up  was,  that 
awards  for  money  payments,  ac- 
companied with  allotments  of 
land,  made  in  1695  and  1718, 
amounting  to  a  composition  real, 
sanctioned  by  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  diocesan  ;  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  of  the  manor 
and  patron ;  and  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Lewis,  the  then  Rector ;  and  con- 
firmed  by  a  Decree  in  the  Court 
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of  Chancery  in  1722,  were  bind- 
ing on  future  rectors. 

By  the  present  decree  it  is 
completely  established,  that  no 
award  or  decree  as  to  an  existing 
rector,  or  any  composition  real, 
since  the  stattue  of  the  13th 
Elizabeth,  can  deprive  a  future 
incumbent  of  his  common  right 
to  tithes  in  kind. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.  a 
fox  was  unkenneled  at  Ystradgun- 
lais,  in  the  county  of  Brecon, 
which  was  pursued  by  a  number 
of  men  on  foot  to  the  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  Lloughor,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  Reynard  be- 
came quite  exhausted,  and  was 
killed,  after  a  chase,  which,  in  a 
direct  line,  was  not  less  than  30 
miles,  but  in  the  winding  direction 
which  the  fox  took,  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  50  miles.  The  pursuers 
were  all  in  at  the  death,  but  could 
riot  muster  a  hat  or  shoe  amongst 
them,  so  eagerly  had  they  followed 
their  game,  and  the  dogs  were 
completely  knocked  up.  The 
hardy  fellows,  after  taking  some 
refreshment,  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn home. 

6.  A  few  days  ago,  as  a  dragoon 
was  on  his  return  from  duty  to 
his  quarters,  a  small  public  house, 
called  Barndean  Hut,  in  the  forest, 
nearPetersSeld,  in  Hampshire,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  cries 
of  some  person  in  distress,  which 
induced  him  to  ride  up  to  the 
spot  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
where  his  humanity  was  shocked 
on  beholding  a  woman  tied  to  a 
tree,  with  the  tears  which  her 
situation  and  suffering  had  pro- 
duced actually  frozen  to  her 
cheeks,  and,  horrid  to  relate,  quite 
naked,  having  Been  stripped  and 
robbed  of  every  article  of  dress  by 
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two  villains,  who  afterwards  left 
her  io  that  deplorable  condition. 
The  dragoon  instantly  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  her  hands  and 
feet  to  the  tree,  and  having  in 
some  measure  restored  her  to  the 
use  of  her  limbs  by  rubbing  them, 
wrapped  her  up  in  his  cloak, 
placed  her  on  his  horse,  and 
proceeded  on  to  his  quarters, 
where  he  soon  after  arrived :  and 
as  he  was  conducting  the  shiver- 
ing object  of  his  care  into  the 
house,  she  looked  through  a 
window  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  kitchen,  suddenly  shrunk 
back,  and  in  a  faint  voice'ex claim- 
ed, "  There  are  the  two  men  that 
robbed  me  of  my  all,  and  used  me 
so  cruelly."  The  soldier,  in  con- 
sequence, entered  the  kitchen, 
and  secured  the  men,  who  were 
the  next  day  taken  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  after  the  necessary 
examination,  fully  committed  to 
Winchester  gaol,  for  trial  at  the 
next  assize?. 

7.  A  few  days  ago,  a  notorious 
offender  and  most  formidable 
ruffian  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bernard,  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  peace  officers  of  Cork,  and  a 
party  of  military.  This  daring 
villain,  whose  name  is  Laft'an,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  Ru- 
gantino  in  Cork,  exciting  terror 
wherever  he  made  his  appearance. 
It  was  necessary  to  manage  a  man 
of  this  description  with  very  great 
circumspection  and  stratagem,  as 
his  vigilance  eluded  every  effort 
that  had  been  made  to  arrest  him. 
He  was  at  length,-  however,  so 
well  watched  as  to  have  his  haunt 
discovered,  which  Was  so  judici- 
ously surrounded  as  to  leave  no 
possibility  of  his  escape.  Before 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  Sheriff's 
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arrangement  for  detecting  him, 
the  room  in  which  he  worked  (at 
brogue-making)  was  entered  by 
Mr.  Collis,  one  of  the  peace  offi- 
cers, whose  zeal  and  exertions  in 
this,  at  in  many  other  instances, 
deserves  every  commendation. 
The  ruffian  immediately  took  a 
posture  of  resistance,  and  threw 
nis  working  seat  at  Mr.  Collis, 
without  however,  fortunately, 
doing  him  any  mischief ;  he  made 
another  blow  with  a  loaded  stick, 
which  had  more  effect;  it  fell  upon 
Mr.  Collis's  hand,  which  it  injured 
severely-  Finding,  however,  that 
Mr.  Collis  was  not  to  be  deterred 
from  seizing  upon  him,  and  that  a 
reinforcement  was  following  him 
into  the  room,  he  bolted  through 
a  window,  and  got  over  a  wail. 
Here,  however,  he  was  beset  by 
the  Sheriff's  party,  which  lie  re- 
sisted with  extraordinary  ferocity, 
until  he  received  several  wounds. 
He  was,  however,  finally  seized 
upon  and  lodged  in  gaol.  There 
are  different  indictments  against 
this  ruffian  for  capital  offences; 
and  he  is  also  a  deserter  from  the 
95th  rifle  corps,  and  from  other 
regiments. 

7»  Judgment  was  this  day  passed 
upon  Mr.  Finnerty,  fur  a  libel  on 
Lord  Castlereagh,  by  which  he 
was  condemned  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  eighteen  months  in  Lin- 
coin  gaol,  and  to  find  security  for 
good  behaviour  for  five  years  from 
that  time,  himself  in  6*001*  and  two 
sureties  in  2001,  each. 

11.  Mr.  Roche  was  brought  up 
for  judgment  for  the  libel  in  The 
Day  newspaper,  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  the  military  employed 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  Piccadilly, 
at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the 
Speaker's  warrant  on  Sir  Francis 


Burdett.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 

imprisoned  twelve  months  in  the 
Marshal  sea,  and  to  give  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years  from  that  time,  himself  in 
500/.  and  two  sureties  in  250J. 
each. 

Gloucester  Election.— At  the 
close  of  the  poll,  on  the  tenth  day 
(Thursday)  of  the  election,  the 
numbers  were— 

For  Sir  W.  Guise  S016 

For  Mr.  Dutton  2383 

Majority  for  Sir  W.Gui*  493 

12.  This  evening,  about  eight 
o'clock,  as  a  young  man,  the  son 
of  a  butcher  m  Wandsworth,  was 
passing  on  the  Wandsworth-road, 
he  was  stopped  by  five  footpads. 
One  of  them  presented  a  small 
pistol  to  him;  they  then  dragged 
him  into  a  field,  and  knocked  him 
into  a  ditch,  from  which  they 
afterwards  pulled  him  out.  They 
then  proceeded  to  rifle  his  pockets, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  coat.  They 
next  pinioned  his  arms  back  with 
his  neckcloth,  and  because  he 
looked  at  them,  he  received  vio- 
lent blows  on  each  side  of  his  face. 
After  they  had  fastened  his  arms, 
one  of  them  put  the  muzzle  of  a 
horse-pistol  to  his  nose,  and  told 
him  to  smell  the  contents,  which 
he  should  have  in  him  if  he  looked 
after  or  pursued  them.  He  re* 
mained  in  the  portion  in  which 
they  left  him  for  about  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  ven* 
tured  into  the  road,  and  walked 
to  the  Britannia  public-house, 
where  he  related  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  got  his  arms  released. 
The  robbers  were  all  dressed  like 
grooms. 

13.  This  day  the  Queen  held  her 
first  Council  under  the  Regency 
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Act.  The  members  were  accord,  covered  with  ice,  and  bore  the 
ingty  summoned  to  attend  her   appearance  of  marble  of  immense 

Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  they  left  thickness.  However,  in  the  course 

town  yesterday  morning  early  for  of  the  night  the  wind  abated,  and 

that  purpose,  and  arrived  at  Wind-  the  next  morning  being  quitecalra, 

sor  Cast  re  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  number  of  boats  came  off,  and 

It  was  understood  that  they  first  took  the  men  from  the  wreck, 

had  a  consultation  with  the  physi-  The  crew  were  of  course  made 

cians  attending  the  King,  and  that  prisoners  ;  but  the  Danes  have 

some  of  the  members  saw  his  Ma-  treated  them  with  all  possible 

iesty.   The  council  broke  up  at  hospitality.    Twenty-nine  sailors 

halt-past  two  o'clock.  were  lost  from  the  severity  of  the 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  the  weather. 
Pandora  sloop  of  war  struck  on  On  the  1 4th,  between  seven 
the  Scaw-reef,  a  shoal  off  the  coast  and  eight  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Bar  wise, 
of  Jutland.    In  less  than  five  watch-maker,  of  St.  Martin's-lane, 
minutes  she  lost  her  rudder,  in  was  on  his  way  to  Dulwich,  he  was 
consequence  of  repeatedly  strik-  stopped  by  three  footpads,  near 
ing  the  ground  with  great  force  in  the  four-mile  stone ;  they  gave 
a  heavy  sea,  and  in  an  hour's  time  him  such  a  violent  blow  in  the 
she  .was  nearly  filled  with  water :  face,  that  it  knocked  him  down, 
previously  to  which,  the  crew  cut  They  were  armed  with  two  horse*- 
away  the  masts,  in  order  to  lighten  pistols,  and  having  dragged  him 
the  vessel ;  but  the  wind  being  up  again,  they  placed  the  muzzle 
extremely  high,  the  sea  broke  of  both  the  pistols  to  the  back  of 
over  her  with  great  fury,  and  his  head,  and  pushed  him  in  that 
every  moment  threatened  to  be  way  into  a  field  near  the  spot, 
their  last.    The  wind  was  pierc-  where  they  robbed  him  of  his 
ingly  cold,  and  the  men  had  the  gold  watch,  a  guinea  and  a  half, 
miserable  prospect  before  them  of  and  his  great-coat.    They  then 
being  either  washed  overboard  or  left  him,  with  a  threat,  if  he  pur- 
frozen  to  death.  In  this  state  part  sued  them ;  however,  Mr.  Barwise, 
of  the  crew  perished  from  the  on  going  out  of  the  field,  met  with 
inclemency  of  the  weather :  and  a  countryman,  who  agreed  with 
next  morning  some  of  the  sum*,  him  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers, 
vors  contrived  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  They  accordingly  set  off  towards 
weather  side  of  the  deck,  which  Champion- hill,  and  observed  them 
was  above  water,  and  by  that  they  running ;    and  notwithstanding 
were  enabled  to  get  down  below,  they  called  out "  stop  thief,'*  and 
one  by  one,  out  of  the  severe  and  they  passed  a  watchman,  who  was 
boisterous  weather.   About  three  in  his  box,  he  did  not  come  out 
irr  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  some  to  assist,  and  the  villains  made 
boats  were  observed  coming  off  their  escape.    It  is  supposed 
from  the  shore  to  their  assistance,  there  were  five  in  the  gang,  as 
but  the  sea  running  very  high,  Mr.  Barwise  observed  two  men 
tbevdurstnotapproachtbewrek  watching  in  the ro*d.  while  the 
The  surviving  crew  were  so  re-  three  were  rooDiog  nun  in  the. 
duced  as  to  be  unable  to  launch  field.  t 
own  boats,   which  were  A  most  daring  assault  and  rob- 
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'  bery  was  committed  on  Kemp-  street,  through  bit  sending  them 
ghott-hill,     near     Basingstoke,  to  a  feather-dresser  to  be  dressed. 
Hants.    As  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  The  Jew  has  been  taken  into  cus- 
sadler,  of  that  town,  was  returning  tody,  and  has  undergone  several 
from  Winchester,  where  he  had  examinations  at  the  public  office, 
been  receiving  a  considerable  sum,  Bow-street,   The  skins  and  fea- 
he  was  stopped  by  two  footpads,  there  have  been  identified  by  a 
who  demanded  his  money  with  man  employed  in  the  park.  Yes- 
dreadful  imprecations,  which  he  terday  the  Jew  underwent  a  final 
spiritedly  refused  to  deliver,  and  examination,  and  was  ordered  to 
defending  himself  with  a  large  find  bail  for  having  stolen  property 
pocket  knife,  desperately  wounded  in  his  possession, 
one  of  the  ruffians  ;  the  other,  with  Lots  of  the  Amethyst, 
a  large  bjudgeoo,  immediately  Plymouth,  Feb.  16.— Last  night 
knocked  him  down,  and  cut  his  it  blew  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind 
head  jn  a  shocking  manner,  de-  from  the  W.  S.  W.  in  which  .his 
driving  him  of  his  senses*    They  Majesty's  frigate  Amethyst,  of  36 
then  stripped  him  stark  naked,  guns,  commanded  by  CapL  W al- 
and left  him  in  a  ditch,  in  which  ton,  drove  from  her  anchorage  in 
situation  he  was  heard  groaning  the  Sound,  and  about  one  o'clock 
by  a  post-boy,  on  his  return  from  ran  on  a  reef  of  rocks  near  Mount 
W  inchester  to  the  Crown  Inn,  Batten  Bay,  near  the  place  where 
Basingstoke,  who  took  him  into  the  Pallas  frigate  was  also  wreck- 
liis   chaise,  and  conveyed  him  ed  some  years  since ;  the  night 
home,  where  he  now  lies  in  a  was  extremely  dark,  and  in  conse- 
dangerous  state.  quence  lights  were  hung  out  from 
15.  Accounts  were  received  yes-  all  parts  of  the  ship,  and  guns 
:  terday  from  TenerifFe  to  the  8th  were  fired  from  her  as  signals  of 
ult.  by  which  it  appears  that  the  distress:  soon  after  striking,  it  was 
yellow  fever  had  made  dreadful  deemed  expedient  to  cut  away 
ravages  at  Santa  Cruz,  upwards  her  masts,  which  prevented  her 
of  1,200  persons  having  died,  from  falling  over;  but  shortly 
About  the  middle  of  December,  after,  from  the  damage  sustained 
its  virulence  began  to  decrease,  in  her  bottom,  she  was  found  to 
and  continued  to  do  so  nrogres-  be  filling  fast,  and  in  consequence 
sivcly  to  the  departure  or  the  last  some  or  her  crew  toc-k  to  the 
accounts.   The   fever  had  not  boats,  and  were  making  for  the 
appeared  in  any  other  part  of  the  shore,  but  were  soon  overwhelmed 
island  of  TenerifFe.  by  a  heavy  sea  then  running  into 
A  short  time  since,  two  of  the  the  bay,  and  it  is  feared  the 
old  swans,  and  four  of  those  of  the  greater  part  of  them  must  have 
last  year,  whose  feathers  were  perished,  as  six  boats  were  dis- 
about  turning  white,  were  stolen-  covered  wrecks,  on  the  shore  at 
from  the  Serpentine  River,  in   day-light :. a  boat  from  one  of  the 
Hyde  Park.   The  bodies  were  men  of  war  in  the  Sound  was  pro- 
found tied  to  trees,  without  the  ceeding  to  the  relief  of  the  crew, 
skins  and  feathers,  which  have  but,  melancholy  to  relate,  was 
been  traced  to  a  Jew,  who  resides    overset  on  nearmg  the  ship,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford-   all  hands  perished,  consisting  of 
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an  officer  (supposed  to  be  a  mid- 
shipman) and  sixteen  men:  two 
other  boats,  from  outward  bound 
transports  lying  in  Catwater 
were  also  proceeding  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed,  and  it  is  fear- 
ed were  upset,  and  their  crews 
perished,  as  they  have  not  since 
been  heard  of.  The  Amethyst 
was  riding  at  single  anchor  ready 
to  start  for  the  squadron  off 
Brest,  Three  of  the  b  odies  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  have  been 
washed  ashore.  The  guns  that 
were  fired  from  her,  as  signals  of 
distress,  unfortunately  were  shot- 
ted, which  prevented  the  timely 
assistance  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  rendered.  It  is  feared 
the  Amethyst  will  become  a  com- 
plete wreck,  as  she  is  now  full  of 
water,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  getting  her  off. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above, 
we  learn  that  a  midshipman  and 
five  men  have  been  picked  up  on 
the  beach.  Two  masters  of  ves- 
sels, who  assisted  in  saving  many 
of  the  Amethyst's  crew,  are  also 
said  to  be  lost  with  their  men. 

Caravats  and  Shanavests  — 
The  following  explanation  of  the 
above  names,  by  which  two  for- 
midable factions,  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  order  of 
people  in  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary  and  Limerick,  are  distinguish- 
ed,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  some  of  these  persons,  be- 
fore the  late  Special  Commission 
at  Clonmel : 

James  Slattery  examined. 

Chief  Baron.  —  What  is  the 
cause  of  quarrel  between  these 
two  parties,  the  Shanavests  and 
Caravats  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What's  the  true  reason?  A. 
I  cannot  tell*  • 


Q.  So,  then,  according  to  your 
account,  I  am  to  understand  (hat 
each  party  attacks  the  other  by 
way  of  defence  ? 

Question  by  a  Juror.— Were  the. 
men  who  were  concerned  in  the 
affray  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
same  that  were  concerned  at  the 
races  of  Coolmoyne?  A.  They 
were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Pauddeen  Car  ?  A.  I  do. 

Q.  He  is  your  uncle.  Was  not 
he  the  principal  ringleader  and 
commander  of  the  army  of  Shana-' 
vests  ?  A.  He  is  a  poor  old  man, 
and  not  able  to  take  command. 

Q.  (By  Lord  Norbury.)  What 
was  the  first  cause  of  quarrel  ? 
A.  It  was  the  same  foolish  dis- 
pute made  about  may-poles. 

Q.  (By  the  Chief  Baron.)— 
Which  is  the  oldest  party?  A. 
The  Caravats  were  going  on  for 
two  years  before  the  Shanavests 
stirred. 

Q.  Why  were  they  called  Ca- 
ravats ?  A.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Hanly  was  hanged:  he  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Shanavests,  and 
Pauddeen  Car  said  he  would  not 
leave  the  place  of  execution  till 
he  saw  the  caravat  about  the  fel- 
low's neck ;  and  from  that  time 
they  were  called  Caravats. 

Q.  For  what  offence  was  Hanly 
hanged?  A.  For  burning  the 
house  of  a  man  who  had  taken 
land  over  his  neighbour's  head. 

Q.  Hanly  was  the  leader  of  the 
Caravats?  A.  Before  he  was 
hanged  his  party  was  called  the 
Moyle  Rangers.  The  Shanavests 
were  called  Pauddeen  Car's  party. 

Q.  Why  were  they  called  Sha- 
navests ?  A.  Because  they  wore 
old  waistcoats. 

17.  After  weathering  a  dreadful 
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storm  on  Thursday,  the  Slst  ult. 
his  majesty's  revenue  cutter  De- 
fence, Captain  Fishley,  in  cruising 
the  next  day  on  the  coast  of  An- 
glesea,  discovered  a  wrecjc  near 
the  creek  of  Cambyr.  After  the 
most  minute  inquiry,  Capt.  Fishley 
could  only  learn  that  her  sails  (or 
some  remaining  part  of  them) 
were  marked  "  Robert  Ritson, 
•sail. maker,  Maryport,"  in  a  circle. 
She  had  apparently  been  from 
Dublin,  in  ballast;  and  the  re- 
mains of  her  spars  and  rigging 
indicate  her  to  have  been  a  fine, 
stout,  well-found  vessel.  One  of 
her  unfortunate  crew  was  seen 
(by  the  people  on  shore)  floating 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
quarter-deck;  and  nine  others 
were  seen  to  perish !  She  had 
struck  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  No 
bodies  had  then  been  found, nor  any 
thing  to  trace  what  she  really  was. 

18.  On  an  appeal  against  the 
assessment  of  a  surveyor  of  taxes 
in  Warwickshire,  who  charged  a 
spaniel  as  a  sporting  dog,  though 
he  was  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  a  house-dog,  the  Chairman  gave 
the  following  interpretation  of  the 
Act : — He  stated  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  most  evi- 
dently was  to  impose  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  on  sporting  than  on  com- 
mon dogs:  that  the  distinction 
contemplated  in  the  act,  referred 
not  so  much  to  the  precise  breed 
of  dogs,  as  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  employed ;  that  any  dog 
whatever,  if  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sporting,  must  be  charged  at 
the  higher  rate  of  duty ;  and  that 
all  dogs,  employed,  bona  fide, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  house 
or  a  yard  dog,  without  at  all  re- 
garding the  particular  species,  are 
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liable  only  to  the  lower  rate  of 

duty. 

At  Ewerby,  near  Sleaford,  Lin- 
colnshire, an  inquest  was  held  on 
the  bodies  of  two  fine  children, 
twins,  named  Francis  and  Richard 
Richardson,  sons  of  a  cottager  in 
that  parish,  who  were  drowned  in 
a  pit  near  their  father's  dwelling. 
The  poor  little  boys  were  remark- 
able tor  the  extremely  affectionate 
attachment  they  bore  to  each  other, 
and  were  never  happy  when  se- 
parated. One  of  them,  it  is  sup- 
posed, adventured  upon  some  rot- 
ten ice  in  the  pit  in  which  they 
were  found  a  few  days  ago,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  other  to  save 
him  from  danger,  proved  fatal  to 
both. 

The  report  of  the  infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  at  Exeter, 
announces  the  cure,  in  the  last 
two  years,  of  1,195  persons ;  86  of 
whom  had  cataracts,  and  S3  were 
born  blind. 

The  boiler  of  the  steam-engine 
at  Providence  Mill,  Shipley,  near 
Bradford,  burst  on  Monday  se'n- 
night,  at  the  moment  when  the 
work-people  were  about  to  renew 
their  labours  after  dinner;  the 
explosion  was  tremendous;  the 
boder  was  carried  eight  or  nine 
yards  from  its  seat  against  the  mill, 
to  which  it  did  considerable  in- 
jury. Five  young  persons  who 
were  near  the  spot  were  so  dread- 
fully wounded,  that  four  of  them 
died  the  same  evening,  and  the 
fifth  on  Wednesday. 

18.  The  Duke  o"f  Albuquerque 
expired  at  his  apartments  at  Had- 
dington, ffjs  disorder  was  de- 
rangement of  the  most  violent 
kind.  He  was  seized  wjth  it  on 
Friday  last,  and  never  had  a  lucid 
interval  from  that  day.  His  usual; 
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esidence  was  at  the  Clarendon 
hotel ;  and  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disorder,  he  is  said  to  have 
beat  his  own  servants  severely. 
This  naturally  excited  astonish- 
ment, for  his  temper  was  usually 
calm  and  mild,  and  he  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
indulgent  masters.  He  then  burst 
forth  into  a  slrain  of  invective 
against  Buonaparte,  so  Joud  that 
he  might  be  heard  in  the  street—* 
Moriar  Napoleon  was  his  constant 
cry  from  the  moment  of  his  attack 
almost  to  that  of  his  death.  Me* 
dtcal  aid  was  called  in,  and  he  was 
removed  to  Paddington,  where  his 
paroxysms  were  so  violent,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  kept  in  bed.  On  Monday 
night,  after  a  restless  day,  during 
which  he  had  scarcely  ever  ceased 
to  cry  out  Moriar  Napoleon,  he 
dropt  into  a  short  sleep,  and  a 
message  was  dispatched  to  Admiral 
Apodaca  with  the  intelligence.  It 
was  thought  his  disorder  would 
assume  a  quieter  aspect — vain 
hope!  at  half  past  eleven  he 
awoke  in  a  violent  paroxysm,  and 
almost  immediately  expired. 

20.  Last  week  an  inquest  was 
held  at  Merton,  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  bodies  of  Hannah  Taylor  and 
her  infant  daughter,  whom  she 
had  tied  to  her  side  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity  had  precipitated  it  and 
herself  into  a  well  at  Harmthorp, 
in  which  they  were  both  drowned. 
The  unhappy  woman  bore  an  ex- 
cellent character,  had  not  lain  in 
more  than  three  weeks,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  fever,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  her  milk.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  Lunacy, 

22.  The  Parisian  Board  of  Lon- 
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gitude  have  given  the  following 
statement,  in  round  numbers,  of 
the  population  of  the  empire  for 
1811,  distinguishing  the  inhabi- 
tants by  the  language  they  speak, 
and  excluding  the  military: — The 
French  language 27,916,000;  Ita- 
lian 4,922,000;  Flemish  or  Dutch 
4,411,000;  German  4,100,000; 
Lower  Britany  1 ,075,000.— Total 
inhabitants  42,424,000. 

26.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an 
officer  on  board  his  Majesty's 
ship  Franchise,  to  a  friend  at  Ply- 
mouth : — 

"  At  three  on  Wedoesday  morn- 
ing, in  the  act  of  wearing,  we 
unfortunately  ran  down  the  trans- 
port brig  John  and  Jane,  William 
Wishart  master,  with  219  of  the 
1 1  th  regiment  on  board,  14  of  her 
crew,  15  women,  and  six  children, 
making  in  the  whole  254  souls ; 
out  of  which  are  saved,  Ensign 
Duff,  and  22  of  the  troops,  Mr. 
Wishart  master,  his  mate,  and  six 
of  the  crew,  making  in  the  whole 
31  saved,  and  223  drowned. 

"  I  am  not  competent  to  give 
you  the  minute  details  of  this  un- 
fortunate event;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Cantain  Allen,  his  officers, 
and  ship  s company, exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
in  preserving  as  many,  as  possible 
from  the  wreck.  I  suppose  the 
Franchise  could  not  be  going  at 
less  than  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
knots,  as  they  were  obliged  to  run 
a  little  before  the  wind  to  clear 
another  vessel :  she  struck  the  brig 
with  her  cut-water  right  on  the 
beam,  which  stove  her  to  pieces, 
and  she  filled  instantly ;  the  rigging 
of  the  vessel  being  foul  of  the 
bowsprit,  kept  the  wreckunder  the 
weather  bow,  by  which  means  we 
saved  so  many  lives :  no  boats 
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,                                •       *                '  "          •  •  • 

could  be  used,  the  sea  ran  so  high,  of  our  situation  at  this  awful  mo^ 

About  four  o'clock,  having  got  roent  would  be  vain.    The  raelan- 

all  off  the  wreck  that  were  living,  choly  pleasure  of  recording  the 

we  cut  away  the  rigging,  and  made  heroic  constancy  and  resignation 

convoy  signal  to  rendezvous  at  of  my  companions  alone  is  in  my 

Falmouth,  were  we  arrived  at  two  power.  This  last  and  well-deserv- 

p.  m.  ed  tribute  of  respect  to  their  me- 

"  The  boatswain  of  the  brig  got  mories,  may  in  some  degree  soften 

safe  on  board,  but  recollecting  the  distress  of  their  friends,  and 

his  wife  was  left  behind,  he  leaped  afford  a  slender  consolation  for 

again  on  the  wreck,  in  hopes  of  their  loss.   Each  officer  appeared 

bringing  her  with  him,  but  was  perfectly  calm  and  resigned  to  a 

never  seen  afterwards.'9  death  then  appearing  inevitable  to 

Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  a  all.     After  shaking  hands,  and 

survivor  in  the  transport :—  mutually  promising,  if  surviving, 

"  X  was  officer  of  the  middle  to  acquaint  their  respective  rela- 
watch,  which,  in  consequence  of  tions  with  the  fate  of  their  friends, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  they  recommended  themselves  to 
an  order  on  the  subject,  had  not  God,  and  each  prepared  to  meet 
been  turned  up.    I  was  in  bed,  his  destiny.    A  moment  after,  a 
undressed,  but  not  asleep,  (about  second  shock  from  the  Franchise 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  separated  the  transport,  and  with 
the  21st)  when  I  was  alarmed  by  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  sue- 
the  report  of  a  gun  from 'the  ceeding  in  fastening  a  rope  round 
Commodore's  ship  the  Franchise,  me,  I  was  dragged  on  board  the 
Captain  Allen.    The  report  was  frigate,  where  I  immediately  faint- 
so  loud,  that  I  knew  she  must  be  ed,  and  never  after  saw  the  wreck, 
very  near  us.    1  ran  on  deck,  The  remaining  officers  and  men, 
nearly  naked,  and  found  our  vessel  twenty-two  of  the  latter  only  ex- 
standing  on  her  larboard  tack,  ceptcd,  found  a  watery  grave, 
with  part  of  the  crew  aloft  reefing  Before  I  close  this  melancholy 
thejsails,  the  wind  blowing  a  vip-  narrative,  I  should  do  justice  to 
lent  gale.  At  the  same  time  seeing  the  uncommon  devotion  of  Mrs. 
the  Franchise  running  down  upon  Donovan,  wife  of  J.  Donovan,  of 
us  so  very  fast,  as  convinced  me  the  third  company.    She  had  got 
of  our  imminent  danger,  I  ran  upon  deck  with  her  child  in  her 
below  to  alarm  my  brother  officers,  arms,  and.  seeing  the  impossibility 
all  of  whom  were  in  bed.    I  re-  of  being  saved,  insisted  upon  her 
turned  upon  deck  immediately  husband,  who  had  declared  he 
after  the  Franchise  had  struck  our  would  stay  by  her,  to  leave  her, 
vessel  nearly  a  midship,  almost  and  take  care  of  himself.    I  am 
dividing  her.  Those  below  joined  also  bound  to  return  my  most 
me  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  grateful  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
'exception  of  Captain  Grigby,  who  ship's  company  of  the  Franchise, 
was  prevented  perhaps  by  the  who  all  exerted  themselves  to  save 
rushing  in  of  the  water.     The  us  in  a  manner  far  above  my 
attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  praise." 

now  presented  itself,  or  the  horror  As  J.  Deering,  Esq.  was  shooting 
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upon  his  estate  in  Yorkshire,  ac-  MARCH, 
companied  by  another  gentleman, 

they  descried  a  large  bird  in  the  1.  The  following  is  a  statement 

air,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  of  the  duty  paid  to  government  by 

they  found  to  be  a  hawk.    With  the  different  London  Fire  Offices 

some  difficulty  they  brought  it  in  the  year  1810: — 

down,  when,  upon  examination,    Sun   £93,867  16  10 

its  craw  was  found  to  contain,  be-   Phoenix   57,705   4  10 

sides  the  remains  of  many  small  Royal  Exchange    45,067  12  10 

birds,  a  piece  of  blue  cloth,  in    Imperial   35,346  14  6 

which  were  sewed  up  two  guineas,    Globe    27,353  10  6 

a  seven-shilling  piece,  and  two    British    16,695   5  5 

sixpences.  Hope    15,878  17  8 

An  extraordinary  circumstance    Albion   15,683   8  4 

happened  early  on  Sunday  morn-    County   13,664-  15  4 

ing,  the  24tb,  to  the  passengers  of   Westminster   12,054  13  10 

the  Boston  coach,  from  London.  Hand-in-hand  ...    11,505  12  9 

About  two  o'clock,  the  coach    Eagle   11,355  12  5 

having  just  passed  through  the    Atlas   9,815   9  6 

town  of  Caxton,  the  passengers    London    9,312   7  4 

were  alarmed  by  reiterated  cries  of   Union   5,847  18  8 

"  murder,"  which  proceeded  from  The  Fortunee  frigate  returned 
the  house  of  Mr.  Chandler  Merry,  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Cove  of 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Cork,  after  a  most  unfortunate 
from  any  other  dwelling.    The  cruize,  having  had  forty-six  of 
cries  became  more  loud  and  fre-  her  crew  killed  and  wounded  out 
quent  as  the  coach  approached,  of  those  whom  she  had  sent  in  her 
and  induced  the  driver  to  run  up  boats  to  attack  a  French  privateer, 
close  to  the  house  and  stop;  im-  with  which  she  could  not  come 
mediately  upon  which  a  ruffian  up,  on  account  of  a  calm.  Among 
rushed  out,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  the  killed  are  two  midshipmen 
him,  happily  without  doing  any  and  21  seamen ;  the  first  and  third 
mischief.   It  turned  out  that  the  lieutenants  were  wounded, 
inmates  of  the  house,  a  man,  and  2.  Eleven  men,  convicted  of  a 
four  females,  having  discovered  tumultuous  assembly  at  Notsdown, 
that  five  robbers  were  in  the  lower  near  Cashel,  were  on  Saturday  last 
toom8,  in  one  of  which  they  were  brought  out  to  suffer  the  first  of 
blowing  a  fire,  preparatory  to  their  their  whippings,  when  nine  of  them 
making  tea,  and  being  in  no  con-  supplicated  to  commute  their  pu- 
dition  to  contend  with  such  a  nishment  for  enlistment  for  gene- 
gang,  vociferated  "  murder"  from  ral  (sea  or  land)  service ;  and  in 
the  windows,  and  induced  the  conformity  with  a  previous  com- 
coachman  to  stop.    One  of  the  munication  made  to  the  magis- 
robbers  it  was  that  fired  the  pistol,  t rates,  from  government,  the  offer 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  was  acceded  to.   The  other  two 
whole  five  of  the  villains  sot  away  received  their  whipping, 
through  a  back  door  into  the  fields,  Last  week  two  prisoners,  who 
and  escaped,  had  been  confined  in  the  county 
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gaol  of  Cork,  effected  their  escape  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
from  that  prison  under  the  most  chapel  was  covered  with  black 
hazardous  circumstances.  They  cloth,  and  large  sable  draperies 
succeeded  by  some  meant  in  get-  were  spread  over  the  pillars,  the 
ting  to  the  top  of  the  outer  wall,  fronts  of  the  galleries,  and  above 
which  is  30  feet  high,  when  they  the  organ,  &c.  The  coffin,  which 
made  an  effort  to  jump  into  a  had  been  deposited  the  night  be- 
tree  in  Mr.  Walker's  demesne,  at  fore  in  the  vault  underneath,  was 
the  west  end  of  the  prison,  in  placed  on  a  platform  or  bier, 
which  one  of  them  succeeded,  but  moderately  elevated,  in  the  centre 
the  other  was  unable  to  effect  his  of  the  chapel.  The  outside  cof- 
object,  and  had  his  back  broken  fin  was  covered  with  crimson  vel* 
from  the  violence  of  the  shock,  vet,  richly  ornamented  with  gilt 
The  other  prisoner,  who  escaped  handles,  stars,  and  nails,  and  a 
without  any  injury,  very  humane-  large  gilt  plate  with  the  arms  of 
ly  took  the  disabled  man  on  his  the  late  Duke  engraved  thereon, 
back  until  he  lodged  him  in  a  cabin  and  au  inscription  reciting  all  his 
at  a  village  at  some  distance,  numerous  titles, 
where  he  was  discovered  the  next  At  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  a  step 
morning,  and  brought  back  to  the  lower  on  the  bier,  was  placed  a 
prison,  but  in  such  a  dangerous  square  casket,  covered  with  crim- 
state  that  he  is  not  expected  to  son  velvet  like  the  coffin,  and  or- 
recover;  the  other  effected  his  namented  in  the  same  manner,  and 
escape,  and  has  not  since  been  which  contained  the  embalmed 
apprehended.  bowels  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
4.  In  consequence  of  a  trifling  top  of  the  coffin  stood  a  silver  urn, 
quarrel,  a  duel  took  place  at  Bar-  containing  the  heart,  and  a  ducal 
badoes,  on  the  15th  of  January,  coronet.  Towards  the  foot  of  the 
between  Captain  Boardman,  of  coffin  were  displayed  the  full-dress 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  60th  unif  orm  coat  of  a  Spanish  Genera), 
regiment,  and  Ensign  De  Betton,  worn  by  the  Duke  (of  dark  blue, 
of  the  Royal  West  India  Rangers,  faced  and  lined  with  scarlet,  and 
in  which,  at  the  first  fire,  the  for-  very  superbly  embroidered  with 
mer  was  shot  through  the  heart,  gold),  the  sword  and  cane  placed 
and  instantly  expired.  The  sur-  saltierwise  ;  the  scarf,  the  hat, 
vivor  immediately  escaped  from  with  feather  and  Spanish  cockade, 
the  island.  &c.  Over  these  were  placed  the 
On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  the 
2nd,  the  honours  due  to  the  birth,  other  insignia  of  the  order  of 
character,  and  services  of  the  late  Charles  the  Third,  and  the  Cham- 
brave  and  lamented  Duke  of  Al-  berlains  gold  key.  The  sides  of 
buquerque  were  paid  to  his  re-  the  bier  were  appropriately  de- 
maina.  Hie  Chapel  Royal  of  corated  with  heraldic  bearings;  in 
Spain,  in  Spanish -place,  Manches-  the  centre  of  each,  an  escutcheon 
ter-square,  was  fitted  up  on  this  with  the  family  arms  on  the  shield, 
occasion,  for  the  celebration  of  a  inclosed  within  the  collar  of 
with  much  mourn-  Charles  the  Third,  in  an  ermined 
The  floor  and  mantle,  ornamented  with  military 
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trophies,  and  surmounted  by  a  Mozart;  after  which,  the  office 

ducal  coronet   On  each  side  of  for  the  dead  was  chanted.  The 

the  escutcheons  was  the  crest  of  impressive  nature  of  the  service, 

the  family  (a  knight  in  full  ar-  and  the  peculiarly  afflicting  cir» 

mour,  with  a  cross  in  his  right  cutnslances  of  the  occasion,  ex* 

hand,  emerging  from  a  circular  cited  much  seriousness,  and  called 

embattled  tower),  and  the  family  forth  the  silent  but  strong  expres- 

rootto.  The  whole  was  surrounded  sions  of  deep-felt  regret.  The 

by  twenty  very  lofty  gilt  candle-  ceremony  being  concluded,  at  two 

sticks  with  lights  burning.    The  o'clock,  the  body  was  carried  out 

altar  was  similarly  lighted  up,  and  by  six  bearers,  and  placed  in  the 

silvered  escutcheons  fixed  up  in  hearse. 

various  places.    The  particular      It  was  then  conveyed  in  great 

mourners  sat  between  the  coffin  ceremony,  and  with  a  very  nu- 

and  the  altar,  mostly  Spanish  offi-  merous  attendance  of  mourning 

cers  in  their  uniforms,  and  gentle-  coaches  and  carriages  of  the  nobi- 

men  residing  here,  who  are  natives  lity  and  ministers  to  Westminster 

of  Spain,  with  some  British  officers  Abbey,  where  the  procession  was 

who  have  served  in  that  country,  received  by  the  dean  and  clergy ; 

Many  English  and  French  nobi-  and  after  a  short  funeral  service, 

lity  and  gentry  sat  in  the  body  of  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 

the  chapel  round  the  bier.    The  Ormond  vault,  in  Henry  VII. 

Marquis  ofW ellesley  and  Admiral  chapel. 

Apodaca  sat  on  the  same  bench.      5.    The  yellow  fever  has  been 

The  foreign  ambassadorsand  other  most  destructive  in  the  ships  sta« 

foreigners  of  distinction,  and  their  tioned  at  the  Leeward  Islands, 

ladies,  occupied  the  private  gallery  The  Nyaden  frigate,  Captain  CotU 

to  the  right  of  the  altar,  and  the  rell,  has  lost  47  men  and  officers. 

King's  Ministers  and  their  friends  The  Thetis  has  suffered  even  more 

sat  in  that  to  the  left.  The  rest  of  than  the  Nyaden ;  she  has  lost 

the  chapel  was  filled  with  persons  seven  midshipmen,  the  captain's 

of  both  sexes,  in  mourning.   The  clerk,  and  73  men.    The  season 

chapel  was  opened  at  ten,  admis-  had  not  been  so  destructive  for 

sion  to1  which  was  obtained  by  many  years, 
tickets.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  so*      A  body  of  English  under  the 

lemn  service  of  high  mass  was  command  of  General  Graham,  en* 

performed  with  all  the  magnifi-  gaged  a  much  superior  force  of 

cence  which  accompanies  the  cele*  French,  at  Barrosa,  in  Andalusia, 

bration  of  the  principal  rites  of  and  after  a  severe  action,  defeated 

the  Roman  Catholic  church.    A  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Catholic  Bishop,  the  Reverend      7.  About  twelve  o'clock  on 

Doctor Povnter,  Coadjutor  ofLon-  Monday  last,  the  Theban  frigate, 

don,  officiated  in  person  in  his  on  her  way  from  Portsmouth  to 

splendid    episcopal    vestments,  the  Downs,  discovered,  when  off 

wearing  a  white  mitre  on  his  head.  Dover,  a  large  lugger  privateer, 

The  united  musicians  of  the  which  she  gave  chase  to,  and  it 


Spanish  and  Portuguese  chapels  blowing  very  strong,  she  came  up 
performed  the  celebrated  mass  of   with  her  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
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half.  The  Theban  repeatedly  de- 
sired the  lugger  to  strike,  but  the 
latter  refused,  and  continued  to 
steer  direct  forjthe  coast  of  France ; 
and  being  very  close,  was  in  hopes 
of  leading  the  frigate  on  a  shoal. 
All  this  time  the  Theban  kept  up 
a  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
upon  her;  and  the  man  at  the 
helm  being  shot,  the  lugger 
broached-to  under  the  bows  of 
the  frigate,  and  immediately  sunk. 
Out  of  the  whole  crew,  fifty-six 
in  number,  only  three  were  saved. 
She  proved  to  be  La  Fortunee,  of 
Calais,  out  three  days,  and  had 
not  taken  any  thing.  Every  exer- 
tion was  used  by  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  frigate  to  save  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  but  there 
was  so  much  sea  it  was  impossible 
to  hoist  a  boat  out. 

8.  Yesterday  morning,  Hepburn 
f  late  an  ensign),  and  White,  the 
drummer,  for  an  abominable  of- 
fence, were  executed  before  the 
Debtor's  Door,  Newgate.  White 
came  out  first;  he  seemed  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  his  awful  fate, 
and  continued  adjusting  the  frill 
of  his  shirt  while  he  was  viewing 
the  surrounding  populace.  About 
two  minutes  after,  Hepburn  made 
-  his  appearance,  but  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  clergy- 
man, the  executioner,  his  man, 
and  others  in  attendance.  The 
executioner,  at  the  same  time, 
put  the  cap  over  Hepburn's  face, 
which,  of  course,  prevented  the 
people  from  having  a  view  of  him. 
White  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  re- 
peatedly on  Hepburn.  After  a 
few  minutes  prayer,  the  miserable 
wretches  were  launched  into  eter- 
nity. A  vast  concourse  of  spec- 
tators attended.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Lord  Sefton,  Lord 
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Yarmouth,  and  several  other  no- 
blemen, were  in  the  press-yard. 

9.  A  case  of  forgery  has  oc- 
curred within  this  day  or  two,  in 
the  city,  which  in  point  of  art 
and  dexterity,  we  presume,  has 
no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  swind- 
ling. The  party  having  succeeded 
in  procuring  cash  at  a  banking- 
house  to  the  amount  of  1,000/.  for 
a  forged  check,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day,  sent  a  person  to  the 
banking-house  in  question,  in  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  forged 
upon,  for  his  banker's  book ;  re- 
questing at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  be  paid  up  to  the  latest 
moment,  and  contain  all  the  checks 
which  had  been  paid,  as  the 
gentleman  (mentioning  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  book)  was 
about  to  leave  town,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  state  of  his 
account.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  swindler  got 
possession  of  the  forged  draft, 
which  no  doubt  be  would  imme- 
diately destroy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  preserving  his  own  life 
in  the  event  of  detection  and  ap- 
prehension. 

11.  A  vessel  that  left  Calais  on 
the  6th  instant,  has  brought  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's schooner  Olympia,  of  10 
guns  and  50  men,  and  of  her 
having  been  brought  into  Calais 
roads,  previous  to  the  above  vessel 
coming  away.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  Olympia  was  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  by  ten 
of  the  enemy's  privateers,  and  that 
she  sustained  the  unequal  contest 
in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and 
would  ultimately  have  got  oft;  if 
an  unlucky  shot  had  not  carried 
away  her  boom.  Still,  however, 
she  continued  to  defend  herself 
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with  the  greatest  obstinacy)  until 
her  gallant  Commander,  Lieute- 
nant Taylor,  fell,  and  30  of  his 
little  crew  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, when  she  reluctantly  struck. 

A  few  nights  ago  two  servants 
(the  huntsman  and  whipper-in) 
of  Sir  John  Dash  wood  King,  Bart, 
were  found  dead  in  their  beds,  at 
his  hunting  seat,  atBourton-on-the 
Hill,  Gloucestershire.  It  appears 
that  on  retiring  to  bed  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  conceiving  the 
room  where  they  slept  (being  over 
one  of  the  out-buildings)  to  be 
rather  damp,  they  had  taken  up 
with  them,  from  under  a  furnace, 
some  live  coals  in  an  open  coal- 
scuttle, which  they  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  but  the  place 
having  no  chimney  or  vent  of  any 
kind,  and  being  closely  shut  up 
during  the  night,  they  must  have 
been  suffocated  from  the  effect  of 
the  sulphuric  gas.   One  of  them 
was  found  in  a  sitting  posture  in 
bed,  as  if  he  had,  been  awoke  by 
the  oppression  of  his  breath  ;  but 
doubtless  at  the  moment  he  was 
too  much  overcome  either  .  to 
effect  his  escape  or  create  alarm. 

12.  The  American  ship  Mary 
Anne,  of  Portland,  Mackintosh, 
master,  laden  with  cotton  and 
rice,  was  taken  on  Friday  last,  to 
the  eastward  of  Dungeness,  by  a 
French  lugger  privateer,  with  70 
men.  In  going  for  Calais  harbour 
the  Frenchmen  ran  her  ashore, 
but  the  wind  blowing  hard,  she 
wore  round,  and  got  off  in  about 
half  an  hour.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  fifteen  Frenchmen  on 
board,  with  the  ship's  company  of 
thirteen.  When  about  seven  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Calais,  running 
for  Dunkirk,  captain  Mackintosh 
spoke  to  some  of  his  people  to 


assist  him  in  retaking  the  ship ; 
and  the  mate  and  three  or  four  of 
the  crew  having  engaged  to  stand 
by  him,  he  commenced  the  attack 
by  snatching  a  dirk  from,  the 
bosom  of  the  prize-master,  and, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  he  being  a 
strong  stout  man,  succeeded  in 
dispatching  him.  The  mate  killed 
two  or  three  with  his  own  hand, 
and  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
rest  below,  and  recovering  the 
ship,  and,  to  prevent  suspicion, 
kept  on  the  same  course  along  the 
land.  In  ashort  time,  however,  the 
privateer  was  seen  following  them, 
and  the  wind  having  unfortunately 
died  away,  which  left  no  hope  of 
their  escaping,  and  not  doubting 
that  if  taken  they  should  be 
butchered,  the  master,  mate,  and 
nine  men,  took  to  the  boat,  and 
after  rowing  all  night,  with  infi- 
nite fatigue  and  exertion,  they 
reached  Dover  on  Saturday,  in  a 
most  exhausted  condition.  The 
ship  had  her  colours  flying  when 
taken,  and  the  captain  produced 
his  papers,  which  the  privateer's 
people  laughed  at,  and  would  pay 
no  attention  to. 

Trial,  Hertford.— This  was  an 
action  against  the  defendants,  who 
were  the  overseer  and  ^head bo- 
rough of  Watford  parish,  for  an 
excessive  distress,  in  taking  a 
coach-horse  and  harness  for  the 
payment  of  1/.  3*.  6d.  poor-rate 
assessed  on  the  plaintiff. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  plaintiff  was  an  inn-keeper  at 
Watford,  in  this  county,  who  in 
respect  to  his  house  and  stables, 
wasassessedatthe  sum  of  1/.  3s.6d. 
for  his  share  of  the  poor-rate  of 
the  parish,  which  he  refused  to 
pay.  The  defendants,  therefore, 
as  overseer  and  headborough,  dis- 
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trained  upon  one  of  hU  horses*  Alfred,  was  ascertained,  by  indis* 
which  was  ready  harnessed,  wait*  potable  evidence,  to  have  been 
ing  at  the  door  ready  for  the  Berk-  provided  for  the  express  purpose 
hamp&tead  stage,  of  which  the  of  carrying  away  the  cup,  and  to 
plaintiff  was  a  proprietor.  The  have  previously  run  at  Northamp- 
norse  and  harness  it  was  stated,  ton  and  other  races.  Colonels 
were  worth  25/.  and  were  sold  by  Dundas  and  Stead,  lord  Folke- 
auction  for  16/.  It  was  contend-  stone  and  many  other  highly  re- 
ed, for  the  plaintiff,  that  this  was  spectable  witnesses,  fully  esta- 
s!  malicious  and  excessive  distress,  blished  the  plaintiff's  case*  The 
and  the  officers  ought  not  to  have  defendant  endeavoured  to  avail 
taken  a  thing  so  much  above  the  himself  of  the  possibility  of  the 
value  of  the  assessment.  cup  not  being  intrinsically  worth 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it  50/.  which  amount  (as  the  object 

was  proved -that  the  plaintiff  was  of  the  contest]  is  necessary  to  the 

of  a  most  refractory  character  ;  constituting  ot  a  legal  race.  Thie 

that  he  never  would  pay  any  of  attempt  was  regarded  by  the  court 

his  rates;  that  he  had. been  twice  as  frivolous,  and  a  verdict  was, 

summoned  by  the  magistrates  to  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 

show  cause  why  he  refused  the  for  tire  sum  of  53/.  17*.  2d.  which 

payment  in  question;  and  not  was  proved  by  colonel  Stead  to  be 

deigning  to  attend  their  summons,  the  price  paid  for  the  cup. 
the  magistrates  directed  the  de-       Saturday  Mr.  Walter  Cox  stood 

fendants  to  distrain  on  one  of  his  in  the  pillory,  in  Dublin,  pursuant 

coach-horses,  because  it  was  gene-  to  his  sentence,  for  a  libel,  called 

rally  supposed  that  the  goods  in  '«  The  Painter  Cut,"  published  in 

the  house  belonged  to  his  mother.  The  Irish  Magazine,  recommend* 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  ing  a  separation  between  Great 

defendants.  Britain  and  Ireland  by  a  French 

Trial—  Oxford*—*  This  was  a  force.  He  was  cheered  on  coming 

cause*  tried  at  the  above  assizes,  down  from  the  pillory,  and  on  re- 

and  is  particularly  interesting  to  conducting  him  to  prison,  the 

the  volunteer  cavalry,  and  likewise  police  were  pelted  in  Capel-street 

to  the  sporting  world  in  general,  by  the  populace. 
An  ornamented  silver  cup,  of  the       A  material  regulation  was  in- 

value  of  fifty  guineas,  was  given  troduced  on  Monday  night  into 

by  the  officers  of  the  First  Berks  the  Mutiny  bill.  Formerly  it  was, 

regiment  of  cavalry,  to  be  run  for  for  certain  offences,  imperative 

by  horses  which  had  never  started  upon  courts-martial  to  inflict  the 

for  any  regular  plate,  with  the  in-  punishment  of  flogging.   By  the 

tendon  of  exciting  the  members  new  regulation,  it  is  left  to  them 

to  emulation,  in  regard  to  the  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  im- 

riding  of  good  and  useful  half-bred  prisonment  instead  of  flogging,  if 

horses  in  the  ranks.  The  plain-  they  think  proper.    The  punish- 

tiff's  half-bred  mare,  Careless,  was  ment  of  flogging  is  not  abolished ; 

proved,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  but  it  is  discretionary  with  courts. 

to  be  fully  qualified.  On  the  other  martial  to  sentence  an  offender  to 

hand,  the  defendant'*  horse,  King  be  flogged  or  imprisoned. 
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15.  The  French  papers  contain 
a  long  decree  for  regulating  the 
employment  of  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  works  of  the  fortifications, 
and  of  bridges  and  causeways,  and 
to  turn  to  the  advaotage  of  the 

Iirisoners  the  produce  of  their 
pbour.  They  are  to  be  organised 
into  thirty  hattaiions,  fifteen  of 
which  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
works  of  the  fortifications,  and 
fifteen  on  bridges  and  causeways. 
The  prisoners  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  day  or  by  the  job,  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  workmen  of  the  coun- 
try; but  stoppages  are  to  be  kept 
back  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  food,  clothing,  fuel,  lodging, 
and  treatment*  incase  of  ill  health. 
The  remainder  of  their  wages,  if 
any,  is  to  be  at  their  own  disposal. 
Perhaps  the  practice  of  the  French 
in  regard  to  these  prisoners  de- 
serves the  attention  of  our  own 
government.  The  French  have 
the  advantage  over  us  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  can  employ  the 
prisoners  in  fortified  towns*  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  escape. 

On  Monday  se'nnight,  while  Mr. 
Dowle,  jun.  of  Oxenhara,  Glou- 
cestershire, an  officer  in  the  local 
militia,  was  out  shooting,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  hedge,  with  the 
but-end  of  his  gun  advanced  be- 
fore him,  something  caught  the 
trigger,  when  the  piece  exploded, 
and  the  whole  of  the  charge  en- 
tered his  breast,  some  of  it  pass- 
ing through  the  back  part  of  his 
shoulder.  Although  so  dreadfully 
injured*  be  contrived  to  walk 
home,  where  surgical  assistance 
was  procured,  and  he  underwent 
a  very  painful  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  the  shot.  He  lin- 
gered, however,  in  excruciating 
pain  till  Friday  evening,  whea  he 
expired. 


16.  As  some  of  the  cadets  were 

playing  at  the  back  of  the  cadet 
barracks  at  Woolwich,  on  Tues- 
day evening  last,  one  of  them 
struck  a  bull  that  had  the  day  be* 
fore  been  driven  from  Smithfield 
market,  on  its  way  to  Chatham, 
and  was  possibly  rendered  furious 
by  the  cruel  treatment  which  these 
poor  animals  are  obliged  to  endure 
in  being  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  blow  so  enraged 
him,  that  he  ran  after  one  of  the 
cadets  some  distance,  who  finding 
the  animal  gain  upon  htm,  threw 
himself  fiat  upon  the  ground, 
which  completely  prevented  the 
bull  from  goring  him.  Disap- 
pointed of  his  revenge,  he  imme- 
diately ran  after  another  cadet,  of 
the  name  of  Rogers,  and  coming 
up  to  him  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  animal,  he  gored  the  poor 
youth  in  the  lower  part  or  the 
back,  and  drove  his  horn  nearly 
through  the  body,  tossing  htm  at 
the  same  time  some  height  above 
the  ground.  The  animal  after 
this  laid  himself  down  close  by 
poor  .Rogers,  and  the  other  cadet 
immediately  ran  for  assistance. 
A  gun  was  soon  procured,  and  the 
animal  killed  by  firing  twice  at 
him.  Rogers  was  then  conveyed 
to*  the  cadet  hospital  with  very 
little  hopes  of  life.  He  continued 
in  great  agony  for  some  time, 
when  a  mortification  came  on, 
and  he  died  the  next  day. 

18»  Official  orders  are  now 
given  for  assembling  the  local 
militia  in  Great  Britain  for  four- 
teen days'  training  and  exercise, 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  marching. 
All  the  men  who  have  not  'been 
trained  in  any  preceding  year,  are 
to  be  assembled  for  seven  extra 
days  preceding;  the  assembly  of 
the  rest  of  the  corps.   No  corps 
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to  be  permitted  to  assemble  before 
the  1st  of  April,  or  subsequently 
to  the  1st  of  October.  The  exer- 
cise tobe  performed  at  one  period. 
Every  corps  to  be  assembled  at 
its  own  head  quarters,  or  as  near 
to  them  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. 

19.  A  rise  often  per  cent  in  the 
current  value  of  the  stamped 
dollars  in  circulation  takes  place 
this  day.  The  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver  has  become  so 
great,  that  the  dollars  or  tokens 
issued  by  the  Bank  sell  for  more 
as  bullion  than  they  are  current  at 
as  coin.  The  directors  have  there- 
fore given  notice,  that  they  will 
in  future  receive  in  payment  all 
Bank  dollar-tokens  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  each, 
instead  of  five  shillings  as  hereto- 
fore. All  such  tokens  are  hence- 
forth to  be  issued  at  the  same  in- 
creased rate.  •  The  object  of  this 
regulation  is  to  prevent  this  species 
of  currency  from  being  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  which  was 
rapidly  effecting,  in  consequence 
of  the  disproportion  between  the 
real  and  circulating  value  of  the 
article. 

20.  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  the  French  was  safely  delivered  • 
of  a  Prince,  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning. 

A  most  horrid  attempt  was 
made  by  a  man  who  resides  near 
Dockhead,  on  Friday  last,  to  poi- 
son his  wife  and  three  children. 
He  took  a  leg  of  mutton  home, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  roasted  for 
dinner.  His  wife  accordingly 
roasted  it,  and  got  it  ready  by  the 
time  he  appointed.  He  did  not 
come  home  to  dinner,  and  the 
wife  and  children  made  their  din- 
ners from  some  provisions  that 
were  in  the  house,  and  did  not  cut 


the  leg  of  mutton.  The  husband 
did  not  arrive  till  supper-time, 
and  made  an  excuse  for  not  com- 
ing to  dinner.  His  wife  offered 
him  some  of  the  leg  of  mutton  for 
his  supper,  but  he  declined  it,  say- 
ing he  bad  brought  home  some 
fish,  which  he  wished  to  have  fried. 
His  wife  fried  them  with  the  drip- 
ping produced  from  the  roasting 
of  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  he  ate 
heartily  of  the  fish.  In  the  night 
he  was  taken  extremely  ill,  and 
has  continued  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating torture  since.  He  inquired 
how  the  fish  had  been  cooked, 
and  being  informed,  and  also  that 
none  of  his  family  had  partaken 
of  the  mutton,  he  acknowledged 
his  guilt  by  saying,  the  deadly 
and  diabolical  scheme  he  had  laid 
of  poisoning  the  whole  of  them 
had  fallen  upon  himself,  having 
laid  the  leg  of  mutton  in  a  quan- 
tity of  arsenic  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  also  having  rubbed  it 
into  the  meat.  The  miserable 
wretch  is  languishing  in  the  great- 
est torture  of  body  and  mind. 

21.  Volcano  in  the  Sea  Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  St.  Michael's, 

Feb.  7,  1811  "For  several 

weeks  past  the  people  of  Ginetas, 
Varzes,  and  Candelaria  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  repeated  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth,  which  had 
rendered  their  houses  unsafe,  and 
induced  them  to  pass  the  nights  in 
temporary  huts  raised  in  their 
gardens,  as  you  know  is  usual  on 
these  occasions ;  for,  since  those 
violent  shocks  which  we  expe- 
rienced in  July  last,  they  had 
never  been  entirely  free  from 
alarm. 

"  It  was  reported  that  a  Vol- 
cano had  broke  out  upon  the  Pico 
das  Camarinhas,  and  in  other 
places  ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  2nd 
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of  February,  being  informed  by  a  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty 

person  from  Ginetes,  that  the  day  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  : 

before  a  tremendous  volume  of  but  another  body  of  less  circum- 

smoke  was  seen  constantly  issuing  ference  accompanied  the  smoke 

from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  that  to  a  greater  height,  carrying  up 

by  night  the  flames  were  visible,  with   it  substances  resembling 

I  resolved,  in  company  with  a  pieces  of  stone  or  metal.  The 

friend,  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  third  and  last  explosion  we  be- 

This  we  did  upon  the  5th  instant,  held,*  was  just  at  day-break  :  it 

When  we  arrived  at  Monte-Gordo,  was  far  more  tremendous  than 

just  above  the  Feiteiras,  we  per-  either  of  the  others,  and  ascended 

ceived  a  vast  column  of  thick  dense  like  a  host  of  skyrockets  to  an 

smoke  ascending  from  the  sea,  immense  height,  and  the  burning 

which  was  discoloured  from  Gine-  fluid  or  lava  was  not  extinguished 

tes,  down  to  where  we  stood  (a  till  it  plunged  again  into  the  water, 

distance  of  two  leagues  at  least),  "  Being  now  broad  day,  we 

and  at  intervals  a  dark  muddy  walked  down  to  the  sea-side,  in 

substance,  resembling  the  lodo  of  order  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  as 

the  Furnas,  was  hove  up  to  the  near  as  possible  the  distance  of  the 

height  of  10,  and  sometimes  20  volcano  from  the  shore.    It  ap- 

fathoms.    As  yet,  we  could  not  peared  to  us  to  be  about  one  mile; 

distinguish   any  fire  ;  but  the  but  as  we  had  no  means  of  calcu- 

country-people  assured  us,  we  lating,  except  by  the  eye,  and 

should  plainly  see  it,  if  we  staid  fearing  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 

till  night ;  and  we  accordingly  ject  might  lead  us  astray,  we  think 

continued  our  journey  towards  it  safest  to  call  it  a  mile  and  a 

Ginetes,  where  we  arrived  just  half,  and  would  recommend  your 

after  sun -set,  and  found  ourselves  pointing  it  out  as  such  to  all  mas- 

precisely  opposite  the  scene  of  our  ters  of  vessels  coming  this  way; 

curiosity  and  admiration.     We  for,  since  the  eruption  has  in  some 

kept  so  bad  a  look-out,  however,  degree  subsided,  the  spot  appears 

that  we  did  not  happen  to  be  like  a  rock  under  water,  with  the 

watching  the  first  and  second  time  sea  breaking  furiously  over  it.  In 

it  appeared  (as  we  learnt  from  our  summer  time  it  may  be  possible 

host,  who  did  not  come  in  doors  for  boats  to  approach  towards  it, 

all  night).    But  as  morning  ap-  and  more  correct  observations 

nroached,  and  being  desirous  of  than  our's  will  no  doubt  be  made; 

bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  I  for  it  has  been  blowing  a  gale 

resolved  not  to  withdraw  myself  from  W.  S.  W.  ever  since.  You 

for  a  moment  from  the  window;  will  find  in  Mr.  Read's  map,  that 

when,    between   five   and   six  the  shore  of  Ginetes  is  laid  down 

o'clock,  I  and  my  companion  in  25  deg.  44  min.  west-longitude; 

were  filled  with  the  most  sublime  consequently,  if  he  be  correct, 

sensations,  at  the  awful  appear-  which  we  have  no  doubt  he  is, 

ance  of  these  devouring  elements,  this  danger,  which  lies  in  a  due 

We  saw  the  fire  distinctly  three  westerly  line  from  the  Pico  de 

several  times.   The  first  volume  Ginetes.  should  be  set  down  in  25 

of  it  did  not  ascend  very  high ;  deg.  45|  min.  west  longitude,  and 

Vol.LIII.  D 
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37  (leg.  52{  mm.  north  laiibide. 
The  fishermen  say  there  are  sound" 
ings  in  eighty fathom  water;  and 
the  crater,  we  conceive,  may  be 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. What  likewise  struck 
us  very  forcibly  was,  that  this 
must  have  been  very  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  the  spot  where  the  un- 
fortunate crew  of  the  Swift  were 
swallowed  up ;  and  it  is  a  question 
in  my  mind,  wliether  some  rock 
or  shoal  might  not  have  existed 
under  water  at  the  time  they  were 
lost,  and  been  the  fatal  cause  of 
their,  destruction.  The  Jutz  de 
Lugar  informed  us,  their  bodies 
were  washed  ashore  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pico,  and  there  are 
yet  several  pieces  of  timber  and 
spars  floating  among  the  rocks. 

"  We  all  look  upon  the  opening 
of  this  volcano  in  the  sea  as  the 
most  auspicious  and  providential 
thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
the  island,  and  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  us  from 
earthquakes  in  time  to  come,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  formerly 
experienced,  when  the  caldeiras  of 
the  Furnas  broke  out.  From  Gi- 
netes  round  to  Ribeira  Gravede, 
shoals  of  dead  fish  have  been  cast 
ashore,  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  sulphureous  water, 

«  The  old  legends  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's relate,  that  some  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago,  an  island 
appeared  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  which  was  again  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  ocean.  Strange  re- 
volutions have  happened  in  the 
Furnas,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
copper  mines  were  worked  there 
in  former  times,  a  vast  deal  of  ore 
having  been  discovered,  with  the 
apparatus  for  a  laboratory." 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  22nd, 


a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
distillery  of  Messrs.  Castle  and 
Co.  at  Bristol,  which  raged  wit* 
great  fury,  and  for  a  time  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood.  The  county 
engine  soon  arrived,  but  though 
the  most  unwearied  exertions 
were  made  to  subdue  the  flames, 
they  proved  meflbctual,  from  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  com. 
bustibles.  Owing  to  the  flakes  of 
fire  alighting  on  the  roofs  of  some 
adjoining  houses,  a  second  confla- 
gration was  kindled,  less  destruc- 
tive, but  not  less  alarming,  as  the 
contiguous  buildings  were  with 
difficulty  preserved. 

23.  A  black  seaman,  of  the 
Bittern,  entered  last  week  on 
board  the  Essex,  United  States 
frigate,  at  Plymouth,  saying  he 
was  an  American  citizen  ;  pre- 
sently the  lieutenant  of  the  Bit- 
tern came  along-side  the  Essex, 
and  asked  captain  Smith  if  he 
had  not  a  black  seaman  on  board? 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  ordered  the  man  on  deck. 
The  black  not  being  able  to  pro* 
duce  any  papers  of  his  citizen- 
ship, captain  Smith  very  politely 
gave  him  up  to  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Bittern :  but  the  seaman  going 
below  to  fetch  his  clothes,  seized 
a  hatchet,  laid  his  left  hand  on  a 
gun,  and  chopped  it  off  close  to 
the  wrist. 

Trafee,  March  24.— During  the 
last  week,  we  copied  from  a  CoTk 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  house  of  John  Purcel, 
Esq.  of  Highfort,  near  Charfeville. 
As  any  further  particulars  of  the 
extraordinary  resolution,  intrepi- 
dity, and  prowess,  manifested  in 
this  aged  gentleman's  defence  of 
his  lire  and  property  must  be 
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deemed  interesting,  we  will  insert 
such  an  ample  detail  of  the  occur- 
rence as  Mr.  Purcel's  presence  in 
this  town  has  enabled  us  to  collect. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Purcel  had 
determined  to  set  apart  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  some  of  his 
accounts ;  and  as  he  foresaw  that 
he  would  be  thereby  employed 
until  a  late  hour,  he  caused  his 
servant  to  provide  supper.  Mr. 
Purcel  conceives  he  had  been  two 
hours  in  bed,  when  his  attention 
was  engaged  by  an  unusual  noise 
outside  his  house.    The  room  in 
which  he  had  supped  and  slept 
was  inside  his  parlour,  the  win- 
dows of  which  Jatter,  after  a  short 
interval,  were  beat  in,  and  scarce- 
ly an  instant  elapsed  before  he 
heard  several  persons,  he  believes 
twelve  or  thirteen,  leap  into  the 
room,  in  rapid  succession.  He 
had  but  a  moment  to  deliberate  ; 
and  although  he  found  himself 
totally  unprovided  with  any  other 
weapon  than  the  knife  which  he 
recollected  lay  on  the  table,  he 
resolved  on  defence.    As  there 
were  two  doors  connecting  his 
bed-chamber  with  his  parlour,  he 
was  awhile  in  suspense  at  which 
door  the  robbers  would  enter,  but 
was  speedily  relieved  from  his 
doubts,  by  hearing  them  remove 
a  garde-de-vin,  which  obstructed 
one  of  the  passages,  and  there- 
upon seeing  the  door  thrown  in 
by  a  violent  blow  of  a  sledge. 
Mr.  P.  now  put  his  back  close 
against  the  wall,  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  door.  Although 
the  darkness  of  Mr.  Purcel's  room 
rendered  him  invisible  to  those 
without,  yet  the  moon  shining 
brightly    through    the  windows 
which   had    been   broken,  anil 
through  which  the  patty  entered, 


gave  him  an  imperfect  view  of  his 
assailants,  and  he  discovered  two 
men  abreast,  approaching  him  by 
the  door.    Mr.  Purcel  at  this  mo- 
ment only  hesitated  to  decide 
whether  a  back-hand  or  a  right 
forward   blow    would  be  most 
powerful ;  and  on  preferring  the 
former,  he  plunged  his  knife  far 
into  the  breast  of  the  nearest  man, 
who  immediately  fell  back  with  a 
horrible  scream,  and  expired.  The 
captain  of  the  party  gave  orders  to 
fire,  and  a  musket  was  thereupon 
presented  at  Mr.  P.  and  actually, 
lay  against  his  belly,  but  as,  from 
its  oblique  position,  Mr.  P.  saw  it 
could  not  injure  him,  he  pressed 
against  the  barrel,  in  order  to  in- 
duce a  belief  that  it  should  prove 
mortal,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
fired  ;  he  then  gave  this  ruffian 
also  a  terrible  wound,  with  which 
he  retreated  ;  a  third  fellow,  un- 
deterred by  these  examples,  had 
the  temerity  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance, but  met  with  the  like  re- 
pulse.   The  expulsion  of  the  en- 
tire gang  from  the  house,  it  was 
imagined,  was,  by  this,  effected, 
with  the  exception  of  one  power- 
fully strong  villain,  who,  more 
successful   than   his  comrades, 
forced  his  way  into  the  bed- 
chamber, which  the  ruffian  pre- 
sently notified  in  the  loudest  and 
most  exulting  tone.    During  the 
whole  of  this  most  terrific  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  P.  had  not  felt  the 
influence  of  apprehension  until 
now.    He  closed,  however,  on 
his  assailant,  and  a  very  fierce 
struggle  ensued.    Mr.  P.  finding 
that  although  he  frequently  stab- 
bed the  fellow  in  the  side,  he  ne- 
vertheless persisted  in  repeating 
a  demand  of  Mr.   P's  money, 
dreaded  the  point  of  his  knife 
had  been  turned   and  blunted, 
D2 
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and  such,  on  feeling  it,  he  found  in,  and  in  order  to  subdue  the 

to  be  the '  case  : — he  was  thus  rioters,  they  shot  every  man  of 

bereft  of  his  only  weapon ;  how-  colour  that  came  in  their  way  : 

ever,  in  the  encounter,  he  dis-  the  slaughter  was  immense,  but 

covered  a  sword  suspended  to  his  the  proceeding  was  effectual ;  it 

opponent,  which  he  now  strove  put  down  the  insurrection, 

to  gain,  but  during  the  exertion,  26.  Cambridge,  Tuesday  even- 

the  wretched  man  expired  in  his  ing.— -This  being  the  day  when 

arms,  and  thus  Mr.  rurcel  found  the  University  was  to  bestow  on 

that  his  knife  had  not  failed  him  one  of  two  rival  candidates 

until,  guided  by  providential  in*  " The  laureate  wreath  that  Cecil  wore,*' 

ferposition,  it  had  miraculously  the  place  was  a  most  amusing 

and  faithfully  secured  his  deliver-  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.  The 

ance.  t)uke  of  Rutland  had  been  here 

The  remainder  of  the  party  for  many  days.  His  illustrious  an- 
were  now  contented  to  depart,  tagonist  perhaps  better  consulted 
carrying  off  the  dead  and  wound-  the  dignity  of  the  senate  and  his 
ed ;  and  Mr.  P.  dreading  the  re-  own  by  abstaining  from  a  personal 
newal  of  the  attempt  with  in-  canvas  ;  but  his  friends  were  en- 
creased  numbers,  prudently  con-  ergetic  in  his  support.  His  Royal 
cealed  himself  between  two  heaps  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  was 
of  culm  in  an  adjoining  yard,  from  likewise  said  to  have  pledged  his 
whence  he  issued  in  the  morning  services  upon  this  express  condi- 
completely  coaled  with  blood,  tion,  that  nis  royal  relative  should 
and  whatever  else  this  clammy  decline  a  canvas.  It  was  under- 
matter  caused  to  adhere  to  his  stood,  by  communication  from  the 
body  and  Irrabs.  It  seems  a  third  committee  in  London,  that  four 
fellow,  named  Joy,  a  native  of  hundred  and  seventy  votes  had 
this  county,  who  composed  one  heen  actually  promised  to  the 
of  this  party,  died  in  Newcastle,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  No  one 
county  of  Limerick,  his  wounds  anticipated  the  presence  of  a 
not  having  permitted  him  to  greater  number  than  nine  hun- 
escape  farther  than  that  town  ;  dred  voters  ;  this  was  deemed  a 
and,  it  is  thought,  few  out  of  pretty  strong  assurance  of  ulti- 
tliem  will  go  unpunished,  being  mate  success, 
well  known.  On  the  contrary,  his  most  noble 

The  gentleman  who  so  valiantly  antagonist  was  deemed  to  possess 

repulsed  this  gang  of  ruffians,  is  no  ordinary  strength :  the  support 

more  than  70  years  of  age. — Kerry  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  con- 

Evening  Post.  formity  of  his  Grace's  politics  with 

25.  Accounts  received  from  those  of  the  people  in  power,  were 

New  Orleans  to  the  beginning  of  circumstances  of  great  weight ; 

February  communicate  inform-  and  many  who  were  not  swayed 

ation  of  a  very  serious  insurrection  by  political  motives,  were  biassed 

wnich  had  taken  place  among  the  by  fox-hunting  ones,  to  give  him 

negroes,  who  had  set  fire  to  many  their  votes  ;  his  Grace's  hounds 

plantations,  and  destroyed  pro-  being,  as  is  supposed,  among  the 

perty  to  a  vast  amount.   The  mi-  best  packs  in  the  kingdom.  We 

litary,  however,  had  been  called  never  heard  of  any  argument  of 
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this  kind  being  advanced  in  favour    each  candidate  were  declared  to 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  at  the   be  as  follows  : 
Oxford  election  :  and  ic  is  most 


,                        ,  ,        r   ,  For  the  Duke  of  Gloucester....  4/0 

remarkable,  that  the  lulus  or  the      The  Duke  of  Rutland  356 

house  of  Spencer,  Lord  Althorpe,  _ 
voted  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland  on  Majority  for  his  Highhew  >  1U 
thisvery  account ;  while  his  Lord-  the  Dukc  of  Gloucester...  $ 
ship's  father,  Lord  Spencer  him-  When  the  result  of  the  contest 
self,  who  is  not  so  strongly  addict-  was  announced,  the  gownsmen  in 
ed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  as  the  gallery  of  the  Senate-house 
to  suffer  them  to  overpower  his  rose  from  their  seats,  and  gave 
party-feelings,  appeared  and  voted  three  cheers, 
for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  At  26.  A  considerable  body  of 
one  o'clock  the  numbers  were  Danish  troops  made  a  landing  on 
learned  to  be  (from  the  young  the  isle  of  Anholt,  and  attacked 
gentlemen  in  the  gallery,  who  the  small  British  garrison  possess- 
noted  into  what  box  the  scrutators  ing  it,  but  were  repulsed  with 
put  the  votes  presented)  211  and  great  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
209,  an  omen  certainly  this  of  a  28.  A  number  of  miserable- 
hard  contest :  from  two  till  four  looking  objects  went  before  the 
the  boxes  were  closed,  to  wait  for  magistrates  of  Stafford  last  week 
a  fresh  influx  of  voters  who  were  from  the  parish  of  Church  Eaton, 
expected  from  London,  and  to  soliciting  parochial  relief.  They 
admit  of  the  scrutators  taking  re-  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  over- 
freshment.  seer  for  assistance,  and  were  so 
The  whole  of  the  number  of  reduced  for  want  of  the  necessa- 
voters  (that  is,  Masters  of  Arts  re-  ries  of  life,  that  one  poor  woman 
taining  their  names  on  the  boards  fainted  away  as  soon  as  she  en- 
of  their  respective  colleges)  were  tered  the  room.  The  magistrate 
1,160,  or  thereabouts.  animadverted  severely  on  the 
At  the  closing  of  the  boxes,  at  manner  in  which  the  overseer  had 
two,  the  numbers  were  understood  treated  the  poor,  and  observed 
from  the  same  sources  as  before,  that  his  conduct  afforded  ample 
to  be  294?  for  the  Duke  of  Glou-  ground  for  a  criminal  proceeding, 
cester,  and  277  for  the  Duke  of  29.  The  election  of  a  Member 
Rutland.  On  closing  the  books,  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
when  the  scrutators  retired  to  tea,  has  terminated  in  favour  of  Lord 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  about  Palmerston.  The  poll  commenc- 
40  a-head ;  the  numbers  being  ed  at  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
somewhere  near  360  and  320.  morning,  and  continued,  with 
27.  Wednesday  morning,  one  only  an  adjournment  of  two  hours, 
o'clock.— The  contest  has  termi-  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
nated  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  it  finally  closed,  and  the  numbers 
Gloucester.   The  poll  continued  were  declared  to  be— 

until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  _    _    .  _  . 

wKAn  «^                                »„„  For  Lord  Palmerston. ...  459 

when  no  more  votes  being  ten-  Mr  s    ^  M, 

dered,  the  boxes  were  closed ;  in   

lialf  an  hour  after,  the  numbers  for  Majority  l  U 
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A  subscription  was  lately  open- 
ed at  Hamilton,  for  the  relief  of 
the  industrious  inhabitants,  who, 
in  common  with  those  of  all  the 
other  manuafcturing  towns  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  A  very  large  sum  was 
forthwith  subscribed;  but  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  distribute 
it,  the  people  for  whose  use  it  had 
been  so  generously  provided,  re- 
fused to  accept  of  it  as  alms,  but 
6aid  they  would  be  happy  to  earn 
it  by  their  labour.  The  sub- 
scribers have  accordingly  agreed 
to  expend  the  money  in  making  a 
foot-path  between  Hamilton  and 
Bothwell  bridge,  at  which  all  the 
labouring  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
will  be  invited  to  work,  at  the 
usual  wages. 

On  Saturday  last,  Wm.Townley 
was  executed,  at  the  drop  in  front 
of  the  county  gaol,  Gloucester, 
agreeably  to  his  sentence  at  the 
late  assizes,  for  burglary.  He 
was  a  native  of  Winchcomb ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  29  exhibited  a  re- 
markable instance  to  what  extent 
human  depravity  may  be  carried. 
In  1799,  when 'only  17  years  of 
age,  he  was,  with  an  elder  brother, 
convicted  of  a  similar  crime,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  imprison- 
ment  in  the  penitentiary  house. 
He  had  not  long  regained  his 
liberty,  when  he  was  brought  a 
second  time  to  the  gaol,  for  a 
capital  offence,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years,  which  period  he 
served  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Woolwich ;  from  whence  he  was 
only  discharged  on  the  26th  of 
July  last;  and  on  the  26th  of 
October  he  was  a  third  time  com- 


mitted, charged  with  the  crime 
for  which  he  has  so  justly  suffered. 
In  the  last  interval  he  had  entered 
as  a  substitute  in  the  Worcester- 
shire militia,  for  forty  guineas,  ten 
of  which  he  had  received ;  he 
soon  squandered  the  money,  and 
immediately  afterwards  perpe- 
trated his  fast  offence.  He  per- 
sisted in  declaring,  that  all  the 
witnesses  had  sworn  falsely  against 
him,  till  within  a  short  time  of  bis 
execution,  when,  just  before  he 
received  the  sacrament,  he  admit- 
ted his  full  share  in  the  crime  for 
which  his  life  became  forfeited  to 
the  injured  laws  of  his  country. 


APRIL. 

1.  The  latest  accounts  from 
India  mention,  that  the  command- 
ing officer  of  a  detachment  on 
the  Mahratta  frontiers,  consisting 
principally  of  Sepoy  corps,  had 
issued  recent  orders  to  the  native 
troops  under  his  command,  requir- 
ing their  presence  in  their  respec- 
tive huts  every  evening  by  eight 
o'clock ;  forbidding  the  use  of 
music  at  night,  and  consequently 
the  performance,  at  that  time,  of 
the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the 
east.  Such  an  order  necessarily 
includes  the  separation  of  married 
men,  at  that  hour,  from  their 
children  and  their  wives. 

The  Lowther  Castle  Indiaman 
carries  out  a  letter,  written  in 
Latin,  to  the  Viceroy  of  China, 
relative  to  the  investigation  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country 
regarding  the  murder  of  a  Chinese 
by  a  British  sailor,  of  which  the 
latter  is  proved  to  have  been  inno- 
cent. The  same  ship  also  carries 
out  presents  to  the  Viceroy  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  * 
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2.  Two  marines  were  executed  sence  of  the  deceased's  ghost! 

on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Zeal-  Both  of  them,  it  afterwards  ap- 

ous,  at  Lisbon,  on  the  8th  ult.  for  peared,  were  notorious  characters; 

the  murder  of  a  Serjeant  of  ma-  the  name  of  one  was  Brown.  They 

rines.    Their  trial  disclosed  the  died  very  penitent, 

following  wicked,  and  in  other  re-  Abstract  of  a  Royal  Proclama- 
spects,  singular  circumstances tion  in  Sweden.--- "  We,  Charles, 

Tiie  deceased  serjeant  had  been  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 

sent  with  the  two  prisoners  to  do  Sweden,  &c. 

duty  on  board  one  of  the  prison-  *«  Make  known,  whereas,  owing 

ships  in  the  Tagus.   In  the  course  to  an  illness  that  has  befallen  us, 

of  the  night  they  planned  to  call  and  from  which,  by  the  assistance 

the  serjeant  from  his  cot  under  of  the  Almighty,  we  hope  soon 

Eretence  of  his  being  wanted.  On  to  be  restored,  we  have  deemed 

is  proceeding  to  the  part  of  the  it  necessary,  in  order  to  promote 

ship  requested,  they  way-laid  him,  this  object,  for  the  present  to 

and  shoved  him  overboard.   It  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  care 

must  be  supposed  that  he  bad  and  trouble  which  are  so  closely 

made  himself  obnoxious  to  them ;  united  with  the  management  of 

but  this  did  not  appear.   On  the  public  affairs,  and  in  order  during 

deceased's  being  missed,  it  ob-  our  illness  not  to  retard  the  pro- 

tained  general  belief  on  board  the  gress  of  affairs,  we  have  thought 

prison-ship,  that  he  had  jumped  fit  to  order  what  is  to  be  observed 


ranted  by  the   man's  general  we  do,  therefore,  hereby  appoint 

character,  for  he  was  a  sober  and  nominate  our  beloved  son, 

discreet  man,  and  a  good  sol-  his  Royal  Highness  Carl  Johan, 

dier.    The  first  intimation  of  his  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and 

death  to  his  shipmates  on  board  Generalissimo   of  our  military 

the  Zealous,  was  by  the  sentinel  forces  by  land  and  sea,  during 

upon  deck  seeing  his  hat  pass  our  illness,  and  until  we  shall  be 

by  the  ship,  in  the  Tagus.   The  restored  to  health,  to  manage  the 

sentinel  instantly  knew  it  be-  government  in  our  name,  an 

longed  to  him,  and  inquiry  en-  with  all  the  rights  we  possess, 

sued.  and  alone  to  sign  and  issue  all 

No  suspicion,  however,  fell  orders,  &c.  with  the  following 

upon  the  prisoners  ;  nor  was  it  motto  above  the  signature : '  Dur- 

necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice,  ing  the  illness  of  my  most  gra- 


them,  after  the  first  hour  they  had  ably  to  his  appointment.'  How- 
committed  the  crime,  that,  as  they  ever,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
confessed  to  their  comrades,  thejr  Crown  Prince  must  not,  during 
had  no  rest  day  or  night.  Their  the  administration  of  our  royal 
voluntary  confession  led  to  their  power  and  dignity,  create  any 
trial,  and  they  told  the  court  they  noblemen  or  knights  ;  and  the 
had  not  slept  since,  but  were  con-  vacant  offices  of  the  state  can 
stantly  visited  by  a  distempered  only,  until  further  notice,  be 
imagination  of  being  in  the  pre-  managed   by  those  whom  his 


for  their  consciences  so  lacerated 
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Koyal  Highness*  shall  appoint  to 
that  effect. 

"  The  Palace  of  Stockholm, 
March  17.  1811. 
"  CHARLES  (L.  S.) 
"  JAF.  WETTE$STEDE." 

5.  Old  James  Fallan 

was  indicted  for  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  at  Chelsea,  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  February  last. 

.  It  appeared  from  the  testimony 
of  Sarah  Llewellyn,  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  a  corporal  in  the 
guards,  from  which  service  he  had 
been  recently  discharged,  on  ac- 
count of  a  liver  complaint,  and 
was  admitted  a  pensioner  at  Chel- 
sea Hospital  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  day  preceding  the  crime 
charged  against  him.  The  pri- 
soner and  his  wife  lived  in  a  cellar 
in  the  market-place,  Chelsea.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  two  of  his 
comrades,  who  had  also  been  ad- 
mitted pensioners,  came  with  two 
servant-women  from  the  hospital, 
and  the  witness,  Llewellyn,  to  see 
them.  They  drank  together  some 
porter  and  spirits.  The  prisoner 
desired  the  deceased  to  go  for 
some  more  liquor,  without  naming 
any  particular  kind.  She  did  not 
go,  and  all  the  parties,  except 
Llewellyn,  who  lodged  in  the  cel- 
lar, went  away  ;  the  prisoner  then 
asked  his  wife,  why  she  had  not 
fetched  the  liquor  "as  he  desired 
her  ?  This  led  to  an  altercation, 
in  which  the  deceased  used  some 
abusive  terms  to.  the  prisoner; 
upon  which  be  struck  her  with  his 
fist  on  the  face.  The  deceased 
never  returned  the  blow  :  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  his  blows,  and 
knocked  her  down  several  times, 
and  the  deceased  frequently  cried 
out,  "  Dear  Jemmy,  don't  murder 
me."   He,  however,  continued  to 


beat  her  with  violence,  and  on  the 
witness  seizing  his  arm,  and  telling 
him  to  desist,  or  he  would  cer- 
tainly kill  the  deceased,  he  pushed 
her  down  on  a  chair,  and  told  her 
not  to  interfere,  or  he  would  serve 
her  in  the  same  manner :  and  he 
then  continued  to  repeat  his  blows 
violently  on  the  deceased,  who  sat 
down  on  the  bed.  The  witness 
attempted  to  go  out  and  call  for 
assistance,  but  the  prisoner  stood 
before  the  door  and  prevented 
Tier ;  he  then  returned  to  the  bed, 
and  began  to  repeat  his  attack  . 
upon  the  deceased,  and  the  wit- 
ness took  this  opportunity  of  es- 
caping into  the  street  in  order  to 
procure  some  help.  She  found 
three  women  listening  at  the  cel- 
lar door,  and  they  went  with  her 
up  stairs  to  request  a  man  to  come 
down  with  them  to  interfere  ;  but 
he  refused,  and  on  their  return  to 
the  cellar-door,  she  heard  the  pri- 
soner continuing  his  blows,  and 
the  deceased  piteously  crying  out, 
"  Oh  !  dear  Jemmy,  don't  kill 
me  !"  The  groans  of  the  de- 
ceased became  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  The 
witness  sat  on  the  stairs  all  night, 
afraid  to  go  in  until  the  morning, 
when  she  did  go  in,  found  the 
prisoner  and  his  wife  in  bed,  and 
expressed  her  gladness  that  they 
were  reconciled.  The  deceased 
appeared  much  bruised  about  her 
eyes  and  face,  and  complained  of 
being  also  much  bruised  about  her 
body,  and  particularly  in  her  side, 
which  she  said  was  severely  hurt 
and  painful.  The  husband  sent  for 
a  surgeon,  who  took  some  blood 
from  the  deceased.  The  prisoner 
staid  there  until  Tuesday,  and  then 
went  away  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  procuring  another  lodging  for 
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himself  and  the  deceased ;  but  did 
not  return  until  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, when  be  saw  her,  and 
went  away  again.  The  deceased 
continued  to  languish,  however, 
and  died  on  the  Sunday ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  prisoner 
was  taken  into  custody. 

The  surgeon  who  opened  the 
body  of  the  deceased  stated,  that 
he  found  the  four  false  ribs  on  the 
left  side  broken,  and  that  two  of 
them  were  forced  into  the  pleura, 
and  had  wounded  several  of  the 
vessels,  and  produced  a  great  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which  occasioned 
the  death  of  the  deceased. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
produced  a  long  written  statement, 
in  which  he  imputed  the  origin  of 
this  quarrel  to  the  ill-temper  and 
abusive  language  of  the  deceased; 
and  said,  that  he  had  only  struck 
her  with  his  open  hand,  and  the 
whalebone  busk  of  a  woman's  stays, 
and  that  if  the  ribs  were  broken, 
it  must  have  happened  from  her 
falling  over  a  box  in  the  room  : 
and  so  far  from  having  any  pre- 
pense malice  towards  her,  he  loved 
her  tenderly. 

Lord  Ellenborough  summed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  jury,  who, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  found 
the  prisoner  Guilty  :  and  the  Re- 
corder immediately  passed  upon 
him  the  awful  sentence  of  execu- 
tion and  dissection  on  Monday 
next. 

6.  Report  of  the  Queen's  Coun- 
cil, on  the  state  of  his  Majesty's 
health.— Queen  s  Lodge,  Windsor, 
April  6, 1 81 1*— Present,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York, 
earl  Winchelsea,  earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  lord  Eldon,  lord  Ellenbo- 
rough, sir  W.  Grant  (the  duke 
of  Montrose  being  absent,  on  ac- 
count of  indisposition). 


"  We,  the  members  of  the 
council,  here  present,  appointed 
to  assist  her  majesty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  trust  committed  to 
her  majesty,  by  virtue  of  the  sta- 
tute passed  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  intituled,  *  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Royal  Authority, 
and  for  the  Care  of  his  Majesty's 
Royal  Person  during  the  Continu- 
ance of  his  Majesty's  Illness,  and 
for  the  Resumption  of  the  Exercise 
.  of  the  Royal  Authority  by  his  Ma- 
jesty having  called  before  us  and 
examined  on  oath  the  physicians 
and  other  persons  attendant  on 
his  Majesty,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  state  of  his  Majesty's 
health  by  such  other  ways  and 
means  as  appear  to  us  to  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  do 
hereby  declare  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  health,  at  the  time  of 
this  our  meeting,  as  follows  :— 

"  That  the  indisposition  with 
which  his  Majesty  was  afflicted  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  said 
Act  does  still  so  far  exist,  that  his 
Majesty  is  not  yet  restored  to 
such  a  state  of  health  as  to  be 
capable  of  resuming  the  personal 
exercise  of  his  Royal  Authority. 

41  That  his  Majesty  appears  to 
have  made  material  progress  to- 
wards recovery  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act ;  and  that  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's physicians  continue  to  ex- 
press their  expectation  of  such 
recovery. 

(Signed) 
C.  Cantuab,  Eldon 
J.  Ebor  Ellenborough 
Winchelsea   W.  Gbant.w 
Aylesford 

8.  A  very  singular  discovery 
has  been  made  at  Colchester,  re- 
specting the  sex  of  a  servant  who 
bad  lived  thirty  years  in  a  family 
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in-  that  town,  as  housemaid  and 
nurse.  Having  lately  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  it  was  discovered, 
on  examining  the  body,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  a  male.  No 
reason  is  assigned  for  his  having 
assumed  the  female  garb ;  and  lie 
had  never,  like  the  Chevalier 
D'Eon,  excited  suspicion,  or  been 
the  subject  of 'bets  and  law-suits* 

Last  week,  as  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Louth,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  were 
crossing  the  Trent,  the  ferryman 
hoisted  the  sail,  which  frighten- 
ing Mr.  B/s  horse,  he  leaped  over- 
board, and  dragged  his  owner  and 
the  ferryman  into  the  river,  where 
they  were  drowned.  The  woman 
and  boy  sustained  no  injury. 

Two  houses  in  Ironmonger- 
row,  Old-street,  which,  notwith- 
standing they  were  under  repair, 
were  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
fell  down  with  a  most  tremend- 
ous crash,  while  the  workmen 
were  gone  to  dinner.  By  this 
disaster  a  great  number  of  the 
inmates  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
The  London  militia,  who  were 
at  -the  time  exercising  in  the 
Artillery  Ground,  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  aid  the  sufferers, 
and  by  dint  of  the  most  un- 
wearied exertions,  eleven  persons 
were  taken  out,  four  of  whom 
were  dead,  viz.  a  mother  and 
three  children  named  Crewe ;  the 
wounded  persons  were  taken  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  most  of 
them  in  a  deplorable  state. 

10.  Execution  qf  John  Gould, 
aged  23,  for  the  Murder  qf  his 
tvi/b,  Elizabeth  Gould— -This  un- 
fortunate young  man  suffered  the 
sentence  of  the  law  on  Wednes- 
day last,  oh  the  new  drop,  in  front 
of  the  county  gaol  of  Stafford. 

There  are  some  circumstances 
attending  this  trial  which  arc 


worthy  of  notice.  This  youth 
married  at  an  early  age,  without 
any  ostensible  means  of  support- 
ing a  wife  and  family  beyond  his 
own  daily  labour.  He  worked,  it 
appeared,  for  his  father,  in  the 
character  of  a  servant,  on  a  small 
farm.  Finding  a  family  coming 
oh,  his  wife  being  pregnant  of  the 
second  child,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  used  violent  and  cruel  means 
of  producing  abortion,  namely, 
crushing  or  elbowing  his  wife  in 
bed,  rolling  over  her,  &c.  By 
these  means  abortion  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  unfortunate  mo- 
ther died  in  a  short  time  after, 
the  wife  and  offspring  sharing  the 
same  fate.  Before  she  expired, 
she  declared,  according  to  the 
evidence,  that  ill-usage  of  the 
above  kind  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  death  ;  and  on  this  circum- 
stantial evidence  Gould  was  found 
guilty.  On  sentence  being  passed 
upon  him,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
was  murdered. 

Gould,  after  being  conveyed 
back  to  his  cell,  wept  aloud,  and 
his  cries  were  heard  by  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  He 
appeared  incapable  of  receiving 
consolation.  His  sentence  came 
like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  hhn,  and 
deprived  him  of  every  manly  ex- 
ertion. He  was  attended  with 
unexampled  assiduity  and  kind- 
ness, by  a  reverend  and  respect- 
able clergyman,  who  volunteered 
his  truly  christian  services  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  last  awfu!  mo- 
ment. All,  however,  appeared  to 
be  without  any  particular  effect. 
He  was  susceptible  of  nothing 
but  grief ;  and  when  his  time  ap- 
proached, it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  induced  to  leave  hts 
cell.  He  could  scarcely  contain 
himself  as  he  was  led  through  the 
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different  courts  to  the  lodge.  He 
was  in  a  manner  heaved  up  to  the 
platform,  from  which  his  cries 
were  heard  by  a  numerous  and 
sympathizing  populace,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  He  was  launch- 
ed off  about  ten  minutes  after 
twelve,  and  appeared  to  die  harder 
than  is  usual. 

10.  This  night,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  forty-nine  French  prison- 
ers, among  whom  was  a  captain 
(who  also  contrived  to  get  away 
his  baggage),  escaped  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  their  prison, 
Edinburgh  Castle.  They  had  cut 
a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the 
parapet  wall,  below  the  place  com- 
monly called  the  Devil's  Elbow, 
and  Jet  themselves  down  by  a 
rope.  One  of  the  prisoners,  losing 
his  hold,  fell  from  a  considerable 
height,  and  was  so  dreadfully 
bruised  that  he  is  not  expected 
to  live.  Five  of  them  were  re- 
taken next  morning,  and  fourteen 
were  seen  on  the  road  to  Glasgow. 
The  night  being  dark,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  prisoners  were  not 
observable ;  but  the  centinel,  on 
hearing  some  noise,  became  sus- 
picious of  the  cause,  and  firing 
immediately,  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
guard;  otherwise,  it  is  probable 
the  whole  might  have  effected 
their  escape. 

11.  On  Saturday  evening,  a 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Lynn,  went 
to  the  bank  in  that  town,  where 
his  master  kept  cash,  with  his 
bank-book,  and  desired  to  have 
700/.  Without  any  other  autho- 
rity they  let  him  have  it,  and  the 
business  being  done  in  a  hurry, 
not  any  of  the  numbers  of  the 
notes  were  taken.  In  a  short  time 
after,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
clerk  had  obtained  the  700/.  with- 


out- the  authority  of  his  master, 
and  had  absconded  from  Lynn 
with  it.  Several  persons  were  dis- 
patched in  various  directions  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  he  was  traced 
to  Boston,  but  there  lost.  The 
attorney  having  written  off  to  his 
agent  in  London,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person,  and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  obtaining  the  700/. 
the  agent  gave  information  at  the 
public  office,  Bow -street,  and 
Vickery  was  employed  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  the  offender.  He  learnt 
that  some  of  the  bank  post  bills 
obtained  had  been  changed  on 
Monday  morning,  soon  after  nine 
o'clock,  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  convinced  the  officer  that  the 
offender  had  arrived  in  London  ; 
and  after  making  inquiry  at  several 
inns,  where  the  Ely,  Cambridge, 
and  other  coaches  put  up,  he  ascer- 
tained that  ayoungman  answering 
the  description,  had  arrived  by  the 
Boston  coach  early  that  morning, 
at  the  Saracen's-head  inn,  Snow- 
hill,  in  company  with  a  young 
lady,  who  was  then  in  the  inn  wait- 
ing his  return.  In  the  mean  time 
one  of  the  bankers  from  Lynn  ar- 
rived, and  waited  with  Vickery 
till  the  young  man  returned,  when 
the  banker  identified  him  as  the 
person  who  had  obtained  the  700/. 
under  a  pretence  of  being  autho- 
rised by  his  master.  Vickery  took 
him  into  custody ;  also  the  young 
lady  he  had  travelled  with  ,*  and 
on  searching  them,  he  found  upon 
her,  notes  to  the  amount  of  near 
600/.  Upon  him  he  found  a  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  seals,  which  it 
appeared  from  a  bill  and  receipt 
found  upon  him,  he  had  paid  50/. 
for,  in  London,  and  he  had  pur- 
chased several  other  articles.  The 
young  lady  is  of  a  very  respect- 
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able  family  and  connexions  fit 
Boston,  and  had  eloped  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  being  married 
in  London,  without  any  suspicion 
of  how  he  became  possessed  of  the 
notes. 

12.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Robert 
Taylor,  at  Warkworth,  near  Ban- 
bury, which  consumed  the  same, 
and  the  flames  being  carried  by  a 
high  wind  to  the  neighbouring 
building,  in  two  hours  the  village 
was  almost  entirely  burnt  down, 
with  a  great  loss  of  uninsured  pro- 
perty. 

Writs  of  Inquiry  from  the  Board 
of  Excise  have  been  executed  be- 
fore a  respectable  jury,  at  the 
Angel  Inn,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  malt  duties,  when 
verdicts  were  given  against  five 
defaulters  to  the  amount  of 
17,572/.  14*.  9d. 

13.  A  female,  about  three  years 
*  and  a  half  old,  the  daughter  of 

Mrs.  Hindsone,  of  Berwick-street, 
was  decoyed  from  the  door  of  her 
parent  at  dusk,  by  two  elderly 
women,  and  she  was  left  in  a 
watch-box  near  her  home  on 
Thursday  night,  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  the  mother  having  been 
kept  thirty  hours  in  an  agony  of 
distress. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Cockeril),  of 
Panton  -  place, .  Newington-road, 
was  shot  by  accident  through  the 
body,  and  instantly  expired.  He 
was  out  shooting  at  small  birds, 
with  a  youth,  his  companion,  and 
the  gun  went  off  at  half-cock,  as 
the  person  was  jumping  off  a 
bank. 

A  dreadful  accident  happened 
last  week  to  a  son  of  William 
Davis,  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 


A  new  threshing  machine,  which 
had  been  lately  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood, excited  the  curio- 
sity of  several  people  to  see  it 
work  ;  among  others,  the  above 
lad  (contrary  to  the  injunction  of 
his  father)  went  for  that  purpose: 
the  father  happened  to  go  also ; 
and  the  boy  perceiving  him  come, 
crept  under  part  of  the  machine, 
in  order  to  conceal  himself,  when 
one  of  the  wheels  caught  his 
clothes,  and  drawing  him  among 
the  works,  broke  his  collar-bone, 
one  of  his  arms  in  three  places, 
both  his  thighs,  both  his  legs, 
and  cut  his  head  in  a  dreadful 
manner. 

16.  A  singular  but  dreadful  ac- 
cident occurred  a  few  days  ago  on 
boardhis  Majesty's  ship  Men  elaus. 
A  sailor  having  over-reached  him- 
self, fell  from  the  main-top  just 
as  the  centinel  was  passing  be- 
neath, pitched  directly  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  was 
literally  empaled.  The  violence 
of  the  shock  wrested  the  piece 
from  the  arms  of  the  centinel, 
and  threw  it  with  its  wretched 
burthen  over  the  gunwale. 

The  village  of  Merriott,  near 
Crewkerne,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  accident  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  man  shooting  at 
rats  in  a  thatched  building. 
About  24-  cottages  were  con- 
sumed. 

18.  A  desperate  gang  of  rob- 
bers, who  have  been  committing  a 
variety  of  depredations  in  Shrop- 
shire are  appreheneded.  The  gang 
consisted  of  eight  men.  One  of 
them  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
and  attempted  to  shoot  the  person 
when  he  was  taking  him  into  cus- 
tody. Another  of  the  name  of  Tay- 
lor, alias  Smith,  is  supposed  to  have 
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committed  many  robberies,  and  to 
be  a  convict  lately  escaped  from 
the  gaol  of  Liverpool,  be  being 
then  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion. 

22.  On  Saturday,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
at  Goullee's  pork-shop,  corner  of 
Half  Moon-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  The  moment  the  flames 
burst  forth  in  thelower apartments, 
the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  from 
without  by  some  passengers :  but 
such  progress  had  the  fire  made, 
that  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
lives  of  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Goul- 
lee,  his  wife,  three  children,  the 
nurse,  a  maid-servant,  shop-boy, 
and  a  waiter  of  the  London-ta- 
vern, and  his  wife,  who  were 
lodgers  in  the  first  floor.  The 
two  latter  only  were  awakened  by 
the  noise,  and  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  with  their  bed 
to  the  window  of  the  first-floor, 
which  they  threw  on  the  pave- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
themselves  upon  it.  The  wife 
made  a  leap,  and  falling  'on  the 
bed,  did  not  receive  the  slightest 
injury;  her  husband,  who  in- 
stantly followed,  was  not  so  for- 
tunate ;  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  hook,  which  tore  his  leg  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  but  from  bruises 
he  suffered  no  material  injury. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  family  nothing 
was  seen,  but  the  populace  heard 
at  intervals,  their  cries  ;  and  this 
was  but  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
floor  giving  way,  the  whole  of  this 
unfortunate  familv  perished  in  the 
burning  ruins.  As  soon  as  day- 
light appeared,  the  remains  of  the 
unhappy  sufferers  were  sesrehed 
for  in  the  ruins^  and  in  the  course 
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of  the  day  they  were  all  found, 
except  the  maid-servant  and  the 
boy,  and  conveyed  on  shutters  to 
Bishopsgate  work-house.  The 
youngest  child  was  only  a  month 
old,  and  the  nurse  who  attended 
Mrs.  Goullee  was  one  of  the  un- 
happy sufferers.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  fire  originated. 

23.  An  order  has  been  issued  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  all  the 
newspapers  printed  at  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  or  Lubec,  in  future,  ex- 
cept the  Hamburgh  Correspond- 
enten,  which  is  now  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor. 

A  number  of  respectable  mer- 
chants at  Hamburgh  have  been 
imprisoned  for  no  other  reason 
than  their  having  had  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  from  England. 
A  communication  we  have  seen 
on  this  subject  states  as  follows  : 
— "  Many  of  your  intimate  friends 
are  now  in  prison,  for  which  they 
are  indebted  to  the  merchants  of 
London,  who  continue  to  corres- 
pond with  them  against  their 
wishes  and  advice.  If  you  are 
anxious  that  I  should  bear  them 
company,  you  have  only  to  con- 
tinue to  write  to  me  as  you  have 
recently  done." 

A  German  paper  contains  the 
following  article,  dated  Presburg, 
April  24 : — "  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  instant  the  Danube, 
without  any  previous  warning, 
suddenly  overflowed  its  banks  be- 
low Prest,  and  inundated  the  ad- 
jacent country  thirty  miles.  By 
this  accident  twenty-four  villages, 
for  the  most  part  extremely  popu- 
lous, were  swept  away,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  is  computed  that  between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons  have 
lost  their  lives. 
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24.  Some  of  the  French  pri- 
soners who  lately  escaped  from 
Edinburgh  Castle,  have  been  ap- 
prehended near  Linlithgow,  and 
brought  back,  under  an  escort  of 
part  of  the  local  militia  of  that 
county.    It  appears,  from  their 
confession,  that  no  sooner  were 
they  lodged  in  the  castle,  than 
plans  were  formed  for  effecting 
their  escape,  and,  it  would  seem, 
carried  into  execution  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.    They  had  pro- 
cured information  of  the  nearest 
place  of  embarkation,  and  being 
furnished  with  maps,  and  that  part 
of  the  almanack  containing  the 
principal  roads  through  the  coun- 
try, they  bent  their  way  to  Grange- 
mouth, where  they  were  to  have 
gone  on  board  some  foreign  ves- 
sels lying  there.    At  Linlithgow, 
where  they  stopped  at  night  to  get 
some  refreshment,  they  were  chal- 
lenged as  prisoners  who  had  made 
their  escape,  when  they  took  to 
their  heels,  and  were  found  next 
morning,  after  a  diligent  search, 
by  the  local  mHitia,  in  the  planta- 
tions nearPolmont,  quite  exhaust- 
ed with  hunger. 

At  the  late  assizes  at  Haverford- 
west, a  person  named  John  Grif- 
fith, was  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife  by  poison.  On  his  re- 
turn to  gao),  after  sentence  was 
passed  on  him,  he  was  visited,  at 
hie  own  request,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Luke,  to  whom  he  confessed  that 
he  was  not  only  guilty  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer, 
but  that  he  had  also  murdered  his 
first  wife,  and  had  destroyed  both 
by  administering  arsenic  to  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  employed  a 
fellow-servant  to  purchase  the  arse- 
nic for  him  with  which  he  poi- 
soned his  first  wife,  pretending 


that  he  wanted  to  kill  the  rats 
and  mice  that  infested  the  house  ; 
instead  of  which,  he  administered 
the  poisonous  drug  to  his  wife.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  purchased  a 
shilling's-worth  of  arsenic  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his 
second  wife,  and  that  he  gave  her 
the  first  dose  in  some  budram 
(oatmeal    gruel),    on  Monday 
morning,  the  25th  of  February 
last ;  this  not  taking  immediate 
effect,  and  his  conscience  upbraid- 
ing him,  he  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  a  medical  gentleman  for 
advice,  but  the  same  evening  he 
gave  his  unfortunate  wife  a  second 
dose  in  some  treacle,  which  soon 
deprived  her  of  life.    On  Satur- 
day, the  18th  instant,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  he  was  conveyed  from  the 
prison  to  meet  his  fate;  he  ap- 
peared fully  resigned,  and  joined 
in  prayer  with  the  clergyman  :  he 
then  addressed  the  numerous 
spectators,  both  in  Welsh  and 
English,  exhorting  them  to  take 
warning  by  his  miserable  situa- 
tion, and  confessed  that  he  had 
poisoned  both  his  wives,  to  which 
he  had  been  tempted  by  the  devil. 
This  wretched  criminal  was  26 
years  of  age,  and  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Mote,  Pembrokeshire. 
About  two  years  since  he  married 
his  first  wife,  whom  he  deprived 
of  life  in  eight  or  nine  weeks ;  his 
neighbours  strongly  suspected  him 
at  the  time,  but  no  inquiry  took 
place.    He  soon  after  married  his 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fine  boy  ;  he  went  to  reside  near 
Haverfordwest,     last  autumn, 
where  he  accomplished  his  dia- 
bolical purpose  of  again  destroy- 
ing the  partner  of  his  bed.  He 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  his  neighbours  for  hearing  of  > 
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bis  wife's  decease,  by  saying  that  committed  various  excesses  at 
he  had  seen  her  laid  oul  on  a  Tiverton,  and  other  places,  to 
table,  and  a  candle  hopping  upon  which  they  had  gone  for  the  pur- 
her ;  and  at  other  times,  that  be  pose  above  stated.  On  Monday 
had  seen  a  woman's  hand  and  arm  the  fair  at  Sampford  seemed  to 
carrying  a  candle  about  the  house,  afford  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
which  he  knew  to  be  his  wife's  left  the  gratification  of  their  tu- 
arm  by  a  mark  thereon ;  that  he  tnultuary  disposition.  Much  riot- 
was  sure  she  would  not  live  with  ing  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
him  long.  It  was  impossible  to  day,  and  towards  evening  a  body 
prove  that  the  prisoner  had  ad-  of  these  men,  consisting  of  not 
ministered  the  poison  ;  the  evi-  less  than  300,  had  assembled  in 
dence  against  him,  therefore  could  the  village.  Mr.-  Chave  (whose 
only  be  circumstantial .:  but  his  name  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
own  conduct,  as  above  related,  in  unravelling  the  imposture  re- 
furnished such  strong  presumptive  specting  the  Sampford  ghost)  was 
proof  against  him,  that  not  a  met  on  the  road,  and  recognized 
doubt  of  his  guilt  exjsted  in  the  by  some  of  the  party.  Opprobri- 
minds  of  the  court,  jjpy,  or  audi-  ous  language  was  applied  to  him, 
lory,  which  was  subsequently  con-  but  whether  on  that  subject,  or 
firmed  by  his  own  confession.  not,  we  have  not  been  informed. 

26.  Wednesday,  a  huge  baboon,  The  rioters  followed  him  to  the 
the  size  of  a  full-grown  Newfound-  bouse,  the  windows  of  which  they 
land  dog,  having  broken  his  den  broke ;  and,  apprehensive  of  form- 
at Exeter  Change,  gofcout  of  the  ther  violence,  Mr.  Chave  consi- 
two  story  window,  and  fe1|  on  the  dered  it  necessary  to  his  defence 
leads  of  some  shops  adjoining,  to  discbarge  a  loaded  pistol  at 
whence  he  leaped  into  the  street,  the  assailants.  This  unfortunately" 
and  proceeded  up  Burleiglvstreek,  took  effect,  and  one  man  fell  dead 
with  a  numerous  concourse  of  on  the  spot.  A  pistol  was  also 
people  after  him.  He  was  after-  fired  by  a  person  within  the  house, 
wards  safely  secured  without  doing  which  so  severely  wounded  ano- 
any  mischief.  ther  man,  that  his  life  is  despaired 

27.  On  Monday  last  a  distur-  of.  A  carter,  employed  by  Mr. 
bance  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  Chave,  was  most  dreadfully  beaten 
at  Sampford  Peverell.  The  annual  by  the  mob.  Additional  numbers 
fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  Ac.  was  were  accumulating  when  our  ac- 
held  there  on  that  day.  On  the  counts  were  sent  off,  and  we  un- 
Saturday  preceding,  a  number  of  derstand  their  determination  was 
the  workmen,  employed  in  exca*  to  pull  down  the  house.— -Taun- 
vating  the  bed  of  the  Grand  Wes-  ton  Courier. 

tern  Canal,  assembled  at  Welling.  An  unusual  number  of  robberies 

ton,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  have  been  lately  committed  in  the 

change  for  the  payment  of  their  city  of  Exeter  and  its  vicinity, 

wages,    which  there  has  been  Tuesday  morning,  the  house  of 

lately  considerable  difficulty  in  Mr.  T.  Dens  ham,  of  Okeford,  was 

procuring.     Many  of  them  in-  broken  open  and  robbed  by  three 

dulged  in  inordinate  drinking,  and  ruffians,  with  their  faces  black- 
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ened.  They  ascended  the  stairs 
into  a  room  where  the  house- 
keeper slept,  whose  brains  they 
threatened  to  blow  out,  if  she  at- 
tempted to  move  or  make  the 
least  noise ;  and  the  same  threat 
they  repeated  to  a  servant  maid 
in  an  adjoining  room:  however, 
the  housekeeper  possessing  an  in* 
vincible  courage,  instantly  rose 
from  her  bed,  struck  one  of  them 
in  the  face,  and  endeavoured  to 
wrest  the  pistol  from  .his  hand ; 
when  Mr.  D.  alarmed  by  the 
bustle,  was  coming  from  his  cham- 
ber to  inquire  the  occasion  of  the 
uproar,  the  robbers  met  him,  de- 
manded his  money,  and  made  him 
open  his  bureau;  they  then  de- 
manded his  brass  box,  which  he 
gave,  containing  thirty-one  gui- 
neas in  gold  ;  and  from  the  bureau 
they  took  upwards  of  60/.  in  bank 
notes.  They  said  they  would  have 
more— Mr.  D.  then  offered  them 
a  700/.  country  bank  interest 
note,  which  they  refused,  asking 
what  had  become  qf  the  money 
he  had  lately  received  ?  He  re- 
plied it  was  lodged  in  the  bank  ; 
upon  which  they  left  the  house, 
and  have  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Lord  Nelson, — The  statue 
erected  in  Guildhall  to  this  dis- 
tinguished commander  was  ex- 
posed on  this  day,  for  the  first 
time,  to  public  view.  An  inscrip- 
tion appears  on  the  tablet,  which, 
though  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  we  think  too  long  to 
copy. 

30#  A  number  of  mock  notes, 
for  a  penny,  fabricated  obviously 
in  imitation  of  the  one  pound 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are 
at  present  in  circulation.  After 
the  words  "  for  the  governor  and 
company  of  the,"    the  words 


"  King's  Bench  and  Fleet*'  are 
inserted  in  an  upper  line,  in  very 
small  characters ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  concludes 
"Bank  in  (instead  of  of)  Eng- 
land." The  hackney  coachmen 
are  the  principle  putters  off  of 
these  notes.  A  person  who  asks 
change  of  a  two  pound  note  from 
one  of  these  gentry,  particularly 
at  night,  rarely  escapes  being 
cheated. 

Nantes,  April  22. — On  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  a  row-boat, 
which  set  out  from  the  suburbs  of 
Barbin,  on  the  river  Erdre,  laden 
with  goods  and  passengers,  the 
greater  partof  whom  were  females, 
upset  half  a  league  above  this 
port ;  nine  persons  only,  including 
the  two  boatmen,  were  saved. 
Yesterday  thirty  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  the  river,  and  claim- 
ed by  their  friends.  On .  the  same 
evening  <ji boatman  fell  into  the 
river  m  a  fit,  and  was  drowned. 
He  had  previously  saved  two 
persons  from 'the  boat  that  was 
overset. 

Letter  from  the  French  Empe- 
ror to  the  Bishop*.— St.  Cloudy 
April  25.—"  My  Lord  Bishop  of 
,  the  most  illustrious  and  po- 
pulous churches  in  the  empire  are 
vacant — one  of  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  Concordat  has  re- 
jected it.  The  conduct  adopted 
in  Germany  for  ten  years  has  al- 
most destroyed  episcopacy  in  that 
part  of  the  christian  world.  There 
are  now  but  eight  bishops ;  '  a 
great  number  of  dioceses  are  go- 
verned by  vicars  apostolic;  the 
chapters  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  right  to  provide,  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese.  They 
have  plotted  dark  manoeuvres  to 
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excite  discord  and  sedition  among 
our  subjects.  The  chapters  have 
rejected  £he  briefs,  contrary  to 
their  rights  and  the  holy  canons. 

"  Yet  time  is  passing  away— » 
new  bishopricks  are  vacant  every 
day.  If  no  speedy  provision  be 
made,  episcopacy  will  be  extinct 
in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Germany.  Wishing  to  prevent  a 
state  of  affairs  so  contrary  to  the 
good  of  religion,  the  principles  of 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  we  have  re- 
solved to  unite  on  the  10th  of  next 
June,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  all  the  bishops  of 
France  and  Italy  in  a  national 
council.'* 


MAY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  instant, 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreign- 
ers in  Distress  held  their  Anni- 
versary at  the  London  Tavern,  at 
which  were  present  bis  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  patron, 
in  the  chair ;  the  Eurl  of  Radnor, 
president,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
Count  Munster,  Sir  William  Pax- 
ton,  Alderman  Wood,  and  Chris- 
topher Smith,  and  several  other 
distinguished  characters,  besides 
about  230  of  the  governors.  After 
the  King,  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
Royal  Family  had  been  given,  the 
health  of  the  illustrious  Patron 
was  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor, ana  drank  with  the  greatest 
applause.  His  Royal  Highness 
returned  thanks  in  an  elegant  and 
appropriate  speech,  in  which  he 
happily  noticed  the  natnre  and 
views  of  the  society,  and  congra- 
tulated the  meeting  upon  its  in- 
creasing success ;  remarking  that 
this  institution,  in  granting  relief 
to  the  sufferer  from  whatever  part 

Vol.  LUI. 


of  the  world  he  came,  afforded  a 

proud  distinction  and  pre-emi- 
nence to  this  country,  which  at  a 
time  when  surrounding  nations 
were  united  in  their  endeavours  to 
injure  and  oppress  her,  made  the 
happiness  of  mankind  her  princi- 
pal object ;  that  while  Great  Bri- 
tain manifested  by  the  superiority 
of  her  arms  both  by  sea  and  land, 
that  she  was  invulnerable  to  hos- 
tile combinations  against  her,  she 
convinced  the  rest'  of  the  world 
that  she  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in 
liberality  and  benevolence;  but 
that,  laying  aside  the  recollection 
of  all  injuries  when  she  saw  even 
an  enemy  afflicted  by  poverty  or 
disease,  she  was  ready  to  stretch 
forth  the  arm  of  charity  to  relieve 
and  support  the  distressed,  with- 
out regard  to  his  nation  or  colour* 
He  then  enlarged  upon  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  an  institution 
of  such  extensive  philanthropy* 
and  expressed,  in  most  flattering 
terms,  his  unaltered  determina- 
tion to  promote  the  interests  of 
this  charity ;  and  concluded  by 
observing,  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  this  charity  needed  only  to 
be  known  by  a  humane  and  be- 
nevolent public  in  order  to  ensure 
its  prosperity  and  success.  The 
secretary  then  read  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society*  by 
which  it  appeared  that  nearly  200 
foreigners  of  various  nations  had 
been  relieved  in  the  last  year,  and 
in  the  whole  above  500  since  the 
establishment  of  the  society.  At 
this  meeting  several  excellent 
songs  and  glees  were  sung  by 
Messrs.  Dignum,  Sale,  Leete, 
Vaughan,  &c.  and  about  436/. 
were  subscribed  to  the  funds  of 
this  admirable  institution. 

The  following  report  of  the 
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woollen  cloth  searchers  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from 
March  25th,  1810,  to  March  25th, 
1811,  has  been  made  public. 

NARROW  CLOTHS. 

This  year  1.58/252  or  6,180,161 
Last  year  151,911  or  5,951,762 


Increase      6,341  228,899 

BROAD  CLOTHS. 

Pieces.  Yards. 
This  year  272,664  or  1,671,042 
Last  year  311,239  or  2,826,048 


Decrease  38.575  1,155,006 
It  is  also  said,  that  of  J, 1 60 
shearmen  in  ilie  to*n  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leeds,  400  are  out 
of  employment. 

The  Londonderry  mail  coach, 
which  left  Dublin  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd,  was  attacked  early 
the  next  morning,  near  Collon,  by 
a  party  of  armed  ruffians,  who  in 
order  the  better  to  accomplish 
their  design,  had  previously  cut 
down  some  trees,  which  they 
placed  across  the  road ;  they  also 
removed  some  gates  adjacent,  for 
the  same  purpose :  and  when  the 
coach  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
intended  attack,  they  immediately 
fired  on  the  guard,  who  returned 
the  fire  in  a  spirited  manner,  on 
which  the  villains  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  after  removing  the  ob- 
struction, by  which  the  guard 
received  some  injury,  the  coach 
proceeded  to  its  destination.  Two 
of  the  gang  have  been  appre- 
hended. 

2.    The  British  Navy  There 

are  now  in  commission  758  ships 
of  war,  of  which  155  are  of  the 
line,  22  from  £0  to  44  guns,  162 
frigates,  145  sloops  of  war,  5 
bombs  and  fire-ships,  163  armed 


brigs,  36  cutters,  70  schooners 
and  luggers;  besides  which,  there 
are  building,  repairing,  and  in 
ordinary,  a  number  that  make 
the  whole  famount  to  1,048  ships 
of  war,  of  which  255  are  of  the 
line. 

On  Saturday  the  20th  ult.  in- 
formation having  been  given  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  the 
barracks  at  Perth,  that  four  French 
prisoners  had  passed  through  that 
place,  a  small  detachment  was 
ordered  to  pursue  them.  The  de- 
tachment took  the  road  to  Dundee, 
where  they  found,  not  the  prison- 
ers of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit, 
but  four  others,  whom  they  con- 
veyed to  Perth,  and  lodged  in  the 
gaol.  On  the  morning  or  the  24th, 
the   pr^oners  above-mentioned 
effected  their  escape,  which  they 
candidly  avowed  to  be  their  in- 
tention.   By  cutting  some  planks 
out  of  the  partition  of  their  apart- 
ment, they  made  their  way  to  the 
court  room,  from  the  window  of 
which   they  descended  to  the 
street.  On  their  table  was  found  a 
letter  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  Perth,  for  the  civilities  they 
had  received,  and  promising  a  re- 
turn of  kindness  to  any  Scotch- 
men whom  they  might  find  among 
the  British  prisoners  in  France. 

3  &  5.  The  French,  under 
Massena,  attempting  the  relief  of 
Almeida,  invested  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  after  two  severe  actions. 

Madras,  May  4.— Early  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  wind  con- 
siderably increased,  with  rain,  ra- 
ther more  from  the  eastward,  and 
the  weather  put  on  a  most  threat- 
ening appearance.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  violence 
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during  the  whole  of  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, and  a  few  of  the  small 
country  vessels  were  driven  from 
their  mooring,  and  came  on  shore. 
About  eleven  at  night,  the  storm, 
which  blew  directly  from  the 
east,  appeared  to  have  reached 
its  greatest  force :  trees  were  in 
every  direction  torn  up  by  the 
roots;  the  doors  facing  that  quar- 
ter were  literally  blown,  with 
hinges,  bolts,  &c.  attached,  into 
the  houses,  both  in  the  Fort, 
Black  Town,  and  the  gardens  on 
the  plain,  the  Mount  Very  St. 
Thome,  and  the  adjacent  villages. 

The  ships  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
were  mostly  driven  on  shore,  and 
present  a  most  horrid  spectacle 
the  whole  length  of  the  beach, 
from  the  Custom-house  to  beyond 
the  St.  Thome  river.  His  majes- 
ty's ship  Dover  now  lies  in  the 
surf  with  all  her  masts  gone.  His 
Majesty's  store-ship  Chichester 
a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  force  of 
the  wind,  we  may  mention,  that 
the  topmast  of  the  Fort's  flagstaff, 
is  broken  in  two  near  the  bottom, 
notwithstanding  the  rigging  by 
which  it  was  supported.  The  sen- 
try-boxes are  lying  in  all  direc- 
tions, even  those  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sheltered  from 
the  violence  of  the  element.  From 
the  fort  to  the  bridge  at  the  go- 
vernment gardens  not  a  tree  has 
escaped;  and  along  the  whole  of 
the  Mount  Road  most  have  suf- 
fered. 

Not  a  single  vessel  remains  in 
the  roads.  We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
add,  that  the  whole  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Dover  and 
Chichester  are  saved,  with  the 
exception  of  two  seamen  of  the 
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latter;  and  great  hopes  are  enter* 
tained,  from  the  moderation  of 
the  weather,  that  most  of  the 
treasure  and  stores  will  likewise 
be  saved. 

In  the  ships  that  drove  on 
shore,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the 
crews  have  suffered ;  in  those 
which  foundered  at  their  anchor- 
age, we  fear  many  lives  must  have 
been  lost. 

6.  An  occurrence  has  taken 
place  at  Newmarket,  which  is  the 
subject  of  general  conversation 
and  surprise  among  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  turf.  Several  horses 
were  entered  for  the  Claret 
Stakes,  and  as  usual  were  taken 
out  in  the  rooming  for  exercise. 
They  all  drank,  as  we  understand, 
at  one  water-trough.  Some  time 
after  they  had  been  watered,  six 
of  them  were  observed  to  stagger, 
and  then  to  roll  about  in  the 
greatest  agony.  One  is  since 
dead.  On  examining  the  water- 
trough,  it  was  found  that  the 
water  had  been  poisoned.  The 
horses  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sitwell,  Sir  F.  Standish,  and 
Lord  Kinnaird.  Suspicion  has 
attached  upon  one  of  thejockies. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  has  for  some 
time  past  made  arrangements,  by 
which  the  poor  children  in  his  re- 
giment receive  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation on  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan. 
Two  hundred  soldiers  in  his  bat- 
talion have  also  been  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

Calcutta,  May  6.— Early  in  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  last,  his 
Highness  Mohee  Oodheen,  the 
second  legitimate  son  of  the  late 
Tippoo  Sultan,  put  a  period  to 
his  existence,  in  the  ground-floor 
of  his  own  apartments  at  Russa- 
puglah.  He  effected  his  purpose, 
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by  discharging  a  fowling-piece, 
loaded  with  small  shot,  into  his 
chest.  The  shot  entered  in  one 
compact  body  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  rib,  on  the  left  side, 
near  the  breast  bone,  passed  in 
the  direction  of  the  heart  and  left 
lung,  and  issued  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoulder  blade  on  the 
same  side*  On  examining  the 
premises,  the  shot  was  found  to 
have  lodged  in  the  adjoining  wall, 
at  the  height  of  between  five  and 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  No 
person  was  near  when  the  act  was 
perpetrated;  but  the  report  of 
the  piece  was  heard  about  four 
in  the  morning,  when  the  family 
and  attendants  instantly  rushed 
into  the  room.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wound,  it  is  conceived 
that  the  deceased  had  planted  the 
butt-end  of  the  piece  on  the 
floor;  and,  pointing  the  muzzle 
to  his  breast,  had  drawn  the  trig- 
ger with  his  toe.  When  dis- 
covered, he  was  lying  on  his  back 
across-  a  cot,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  with  the  gun  resting  on 
his  body.  He  expired  almost 
immediately. 

The  Prince,  we  understand, 
since  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  had 
distinguished  himself  above  the 
others  by  the  regularity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  conduct,  and,  on 
that  account,  had  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  liberty. 
His  behaviour,  however,  it  is 
said,  had  lately  altered ;  and,  im- 
mediately before  his  death,  he  had 
privately  stationed  three  horses 
in  a  stable  on  the  Chitpure-road  ; 
and  by  other  indications  betrayed 
an  intention  to  attempt  his  escape. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  government  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  his  death. 


7.  Accounts  have  been  received 
of  a  very  extraordinary  conspi- 
racy at  Bombay. 

Mr.  Osborne,  sub-treasurer  of 
the  settlement,  suspecting  the 
native  clerks  in  the  treasury  of 
malversation,  gave  notice,  that  on 
a  particular  day  he  would  inves- 
tigate their  accounts,  and  expect 
to  find  their  balances  accurate. 

The  clerks,  native  Indians,  bor- 
rowed the  necessary  sums  of  the 
money-changers  to  make  their 
balances  complete  while  passing 
examination,  and  engaged  to  re- 
turn the  sums  so  borrowed  next 
day,  they  having  not  the  least 
doubt  that  these  sums  would  be 
again  intrusted  to  their  custody ; 
but  Mr.  Osborne,  on  finding  the 
balances  accurate,  clapped  locks 
upon  the  whole  of  the  treasure 
every  night,  thus  in  effect  keeping 
it  in  his  possession. 

The  native  clerks,  astonished 
and  driven  to  despair,  their  ruin 
being  inevitable,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Mr. 
Osborne.  They  were  betrayed, 
apprehended,  and  carried  before 
the  superintendent  of  Police,  who 
dismissed  them  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  sufficient  evidence ;  but 
they  were  apprehended  again,  and 
committed. 

The  Grand  Jury  having  found 
a  true  Bill  against  four  of  the  na- 
tive clerks,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
take  away  the  life  of  George 
Gumming  Osborne,  Esq.  sub- 
treasurer  at  Bombay,  they  were 
nut  on  their  trial  on  the  12th  of 
November,  and  pleaded  notguilty. 

Mr.  Macklin,  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  stated,  that  a  con- 
spiracy  existed  among  the  ser- 
vants of  the  treasury,  and  their 
friends  in  the  Bazar,  to  cheat  the 
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public,  and  that  a  system  of  pe- 
culation of  enormous  extent  was 
to  be  supported  by  murder. 

Several  witnesses,  native  Indi- 
ans, were  examined,  to  prove  that 
they  had  been  tampered  with  by 
the  native  clerks  in  the  treasury 
to  procure  the  deatli  of  Mr,  Os- 
borne by  conjuration  or  any  other 
means,  and  that  1,200  rupees  was 
to  be  the  reward  of  success. 

George  dimming  Osborne, 
Esq.  being  examined,  said,  he  is 
sub-treasurer ;  he  took  possession 
in  July  1809.  He  soon  heard  of 
the  native  officers,  now  at  the  bar, 
having  equipages  and  handsome 
houses,  living  in  a  sumptuous 
manner,  much  beyond  their  scanty 
pay ;  that  the  two  head  shroffs  had 
emerged  from  obscurity  to  elegant 
houses,  &c. ;  sometimes  they  had 
ten  lacs,  sometimes  half  a  million 
Sterling  in  their  possession.  Wit- 
ness gave  notice  of  his  design  to 
inspect  the  balances ;  he  found 
them  correct,  and  ever  afterwards 
kept  the  keys,  contrary  to  custom. 
.  Other  witnesses  were  examined, 
showing  that  false  receipts  had 
been  given  to  make  an  appearance 
of  balances,  &c. 

The  Recorder,  in  his  charge  on 
this  trial,  remarked,  that  conjura- 
tion or  incantation  failing,  as 
every  European  believed  it  would, 
the  dagger  and  the  bowl  must  be 
resorted  to,  to  effect  murder. 
That  it  was  remarkable  the  chief 
shroffs  having  only  half  a  guinea  a 
week,  and  no  other  means  of  emo- 
lument, lived  in  great  splendor, 
and  had  great  wealth  and  credit. 
To  support  this,  they  wished  to 
dispose  of  Mr.  Osborne,  that  they 
might  again  have  the  keys  of  the 
treasury  in  their  power.  The  Re- 
corder declared  his  thorough  con. 


viction  of  the  guilt  of  the  prison* 
era ;  and  the  Jury,  after  retiring  a 
few  minutes,  pronounced  them 

guilty. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the 
Recorder  pronounced  sentence  as 
follows  on  the  three  chief  crimi- 
nals .«« This  Court  doth  order 
and  adjudge,  that  you  be  impri- 
soned for  five  years  in  the  prison 
of  Bombay ;  that  you  be  placed 
once  a  year  in  the  pillory,  with  la- 
bels descriptive  of  your  offence ; 
that  during  your  imprisonment* 
you  be  twice  publicly  whipped 
through  the  bazar;  that  you  be 
fined  10,000  rupees  each,  and  that 
you  be  further  imprisoned  till  you 
pay  the  fine. 

"  And  in  order  to  extinguish 
at  once  those  hopes  of  impunity 
that  appear  to  have  been  so  auda- 
ciously  spread  on  this  occasion, 
the  Court  directs  the  sheriff,  that 
the  first  pillory  and  whipping  be 
inflicted  to-morrow  morning. 

The  punishment  was  according- 
ly inflicted  next  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  20  or  30,000  spectators. 

On  the  23id  of  November  the 
Special  Session  of  Oyer  and  Teiw 
miner  closed,  with  the  trial  of  C. 
T.  Briscoe,  Esq.  which  lasted 
three  days.  He  was  indicted  for 
corruptly  and  wilfully  conspiring, 
with  others,  toobstruct  and  impede 
thecourse  of  just  ice,  by  preventing 
the  trial  and  convictiou  of  certain 
conspirators  to  murder  Mr.  Os- 
borne. The  Jury  found  him  guilty, 
but  most  strongly  recommended 
him  to  mercy.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of 
Bombay  for  12  calendar  months. 

9.  A  duel  was  fought  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  day  break,  in  a 
field  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Totteridge,  between  two  gentle* 
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men  who  had  alighted  from  post- 
chaises,  at  the  King's  Arms  pub- 
lic-house, near  the  spot  In  an 
hour  after,  one  of  the  party  was 
brought  in  mortally  wounded  in 
the  abdomen,  and  he  died  in  four 
hours  after.  A  jury  was  held, 
and  the  fact  of  the  duel  being 
proved  by  some  husbandmen,  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  re- 
turned. The  body  was  owned  after 
the  inquest.  The  deceased  was  a 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  young  man  about 
22  years  of  age. 

12.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  destructive  phenome- 
non appeared  at  Bonsai  1,  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  A  singular 
motion  was  observed  in  a  cloud 
of  a  serpentine  form,  which  moved 
in  a  circular  direction,  from  S.  by 
W.  to  N.  extending  itself  to  the 
ground.  It  began  its  operations 
near  Hopton,  and  continued  its 
course  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
lengih,  and  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  tearing  up 
plantations,  levelling  barns,  walls, 
and  miners'  cots.  It  tore  up  large 
ash  trees,  carrying  them  from  20 
to  80  yards ;  and  twisted  the  tops 
from  the  trunks  conveying  them 
from  50  to  100  yards  distance. 
Cows  were  lifted  from  one  field  to 
another,  and  injured  by  the  fall ; 
miners'  buddle-tubs,  wash-vats, 
and  other  materials,  were  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
forced  into  the  ground.  This 
was  attended  with  a  most  tremend- 
ous hail-storm :  stones  and  lumps 
of  ice  were  measured  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  in  circumference. 
•  16.  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
interesting  institution  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  City  of 


London  tavern,  His  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  patron,  in 
the  chair.  The  company  was  nu- 
merous and  respectable:  we  ob- 
served near  his  Highness,  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  (who  preached 
a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  on  Sunday  last,  after 
which  a  collection  was  made 
amounting  to  about  110/.)  H. 
Sumner,  Esq.  M.  P.,  J.S.  Wortley, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  Aldermen  Wood 
and  Atkins,  &c.  Indeed,  the 
large  room  was  literally  filled  to 
close  crowding,  with  persons  of 
the  first  respectability  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  from  distant  parts, 
both  clergy  and  laity.  It  afforded 
an  almost  overwhelming  gratifica- 
tion to  see  the  ardent  manner  in 
which  they  strove  to  surpass  each 
other  in  testifying  their  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  benefits  this 
asylum  confers  on  the  objects  of 
it.  The  illustrious  patron  took  a 
distinguished  and  dignified  part  in 
this  work  of  benevolence,  which 
reflected  honour  on  his  high  rank. 
He  explained  and  extolled  the 
advantages  of  that  peculiar  educa- 
tion which  enables  the  naturally 
deaf  and  dumb  to  become  social, 
conversible  beings,  acquainted 
with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  particularly  at- 
tentive in  examining,  and  ardent 
in  applauding,  the  improvement 
of  some  of  the  scholars  who  were 
introduced  to  him, several  of  whom 
afterwards  exhibited  specimens  of 
their  powers  of  articulation  to  the 
whole  company,  by  standing  on 
the  tables,  and  reciting  some  lines, 
composed  for  the  occasion,  in  a 
manner  that  astonished  8nd  de* 
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lighted  every  one  present.  The 
effect  must  have  been  witnessed 
to  be  felt.  The  afternoon,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  spent  with 
much  convivial  harmony,  the 
stewards  paying  the  most  polite 
attention  to  their  guests.  The 
sums  announced  as  donations, 
subscriptions,  &c.  on  this  day, 
amounted  to  1,821/.  6*.  6d. 

Toriula,  May  16.— On  the  8th 
was  executed  behind  the  gaol  in 
this  town,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Hodge, 
one  of  the  members  of  his 
Majesty's  council  in  this  island, 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  own 
negroes  named  Prosper. 

The  prisoner  on  his  trial  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  The  first  witness  was 
a  free  woman  of  colour,  named 
Pareen  Georges.  She  stated  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
at  Mr.  Hodge's  estate  to  wash 
linen  ;  that  one  day  Prosper  came 
to  her  to  borrow  six  shillings, 
being  the  sum  that  his  master 
required  of  him,  because  a  mango 
had  fallen  from  a  tree,  which  he 
( Prosper)  was  set  to  watch*  He 
told  the  witness  that  he  must 
either  find  the  6s.  or  be  flogged  ; 
that  the  witness  had  only  3*.  which 
she  gave  him,  but  that  it  did  not 
appease  Mr.  Hodge ;  that  Prosper 
was  flogged  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  receiving  more  than  100 
lashes,  and  threatened  by  his  mas- 
ter, that  if  he  did  not  bring  the 
remaining  3s.  on  the  next  day,  the 
flogging  should  be  repeated  ;  that 
the  next  day  he  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  flogged  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  with  the  thong  of  the  whip 
doubled,  that  his  head  fell  back, 
and  that  he  could  bawl  no  more. 
From  thence  he  was  carried  to  the 
sick  house,  and  chained  to  two 
other  negroes ;  that  he  remained 


in  this  confinement  during  five 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his 
companions  broke  away,  and 
thereby  released  him  ;  that  he  was 
unable  to  abj«contl :  that  he  went 
to  the  negro-houses,  and  shut  him- 
self up ;  that  he  was  found  there 
dead,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
some  days  afterwards :  that  crawl- 
ers were  in  his  wounds,  and  not  a 
piece  of  black  flesh  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  hinder  part  of  his  body 
where  he  had  been  flogged. 

Stephen  M'Keogh,  awhiteman, 
who  had  lived  as  manager  on  Mr. 
Hodge's  estate,  deposed,  that  he 
saw  the  deceased  Prosper  after  he 
had  been  so  severely  flogged; 
that  he  could  put  his  finger  in  his 
side;  he  saw  him  some  days  be- 
fore his  death  in  a  cruel  state :  he 
could  not  go  near  him  for  the  blue 
flies.  Mr.  Hodge  had  told  the 
witness,  whilst  he  was  in  his  em- 
ploy, that  if  the  work  of  the 
estate  was  not  done,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied if  he  heard  the  whip. 

The  prisoner's  counsel,  in  their 
attempt  to  impeach  the  veracity 
of  the  witnesses,  called  evidence 
as  to  his  general  character,  which 
disclosed  instances  of  still  greater 
barbarity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hodge.  Among  other  examples, 
Pureen  Georges  swore  that  he  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  cook, 
by  pouring  boiling  water  down 
her  throat. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  Guilty.  There  were  six  other 
indictments  on  similar  charges 
against  the  prisoner. 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
Mr.  Hodge  persisted  in  his  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  about  to  suffer.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  a  cruel 
master;  that  he  bad  repeatedly 
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flogged  his  negroes :  that  they  had 
then  run  away,  when,  by  their  own 
neglect,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
posure of  their  wounds,  the  death 
of  some  of  them  had  possibly 
ensued. 

On  the  evening  preceding  his 
execution,  he  took  leave  of  his 
three  young  children,  which  so 
overpowered  him,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  if  he  would  ever 
be  restored  to  tranquillity.  In  the 
morning,  however,  he  was  calmt 
and  acquired  still  greater  fortitude 
by  receiving  the  sacrament.  He. 
walked  with  firmness  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons witnessed  the  awful  specta- 
cle, some  of  whom  rather  inde- 
cently expressed  exultation. — Mr. 
Hodge  was  a  Gentleman  Com- 
moner of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
He  came  out  some  years  ago  to 
visit  his  property  in  Tortola.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  accomplish- 
ments and  of  elegant  manners, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
about  50  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  thrice  married,  rfappily, 
neither  of  his  wives  lived  to  see  his 
last  disgrace.  By  his  second  lady 
he  has  left  a  daughter  about  15 
years  of  age,  now  in  England  :  by 
his  last,  three  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  about  eight,  and  the 
younger  four  years  old. 

16.  Marshal  Soult,  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz,  besieged  by 
the  English,  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tack upon  the  allied  army  under 
Marshal  Beresford,  at  Albuera, 
and  was  finally  repulsed,  after 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

17.  List  of  the  French  troops 
which  have  entered  bv  the  way 
of  Irun,  since  1807  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  1811. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1807, 


the  French  troops  began  to  enter 

Spain,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  there  had  entered  47»500 
infantry,  7.120  cavalry,  100  wag- 
gons, 94  pieces  of  artillery,  18 
mortars,  55  howitzers. 

In  1808  there  entered  209,300 
infantry,  36,200  cavalry,  1,800 
waggons,  196  pieces  of  artillery. 
It  was  on  the  11th  of  October,  of 
that  year,  that  the  grand  army 
began  to  enter. 

In  1809  there  entered  44,950 
infantry,  4,302  cavalry,  434  pieces 
of  artillery,  305  waggons. 

In  1810  there  entered  124,510 
infantry,  25,734  cavalry,  96  can- 
nons, 16  mortars,  3,209  waggons. 

Sura  total  in  four  years:— In- 
fantry, 426,260;  cavalry,  73,356; 
persons  employed  with  the  army, 
7,650 ;  guides,  7,530 ;  making  a 
sum  total  of  514,796  men,  820 
cannons,  34  mortars,  55  howit- 
zers, 5,4 14  waggons,  all  laden  with 
military  stores. 

In  1811,  up  to  the  28th  of  Ja- 
nuary, there  entered  by  the  way 
of  Bayonne  only  6,000  infantry, 
and  ISO  cavalry. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1809, 
Junot  entered  Spain  for  the  second 
time.  Massena  entered  the  4th  of 
May,  1810,  and  on  the  24th  his 
baggage  in  40  waggons.  General 
Drouet  entered  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, of  the  same  year. 

Of  Spaniards,  English,  and  Por- 
tugese, there  have  entered  France 
as  prisoners,  by  the  road  of  Irun, 
up  to  the  22nd  of  February,  181 1, 
in  all  48,228  men;  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  French  troops  there 
have  returned  to  France  only 
53,000  men  from  1807  to  1811.  " 

18.  Twelve  standards  and  co- 
lours taken  from  the  enemy  on 
different  occasions,  including  the 
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French  eagle  taken  by  the  87th 
regiment  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 
were  carried  with  military  cere- 
monies, from  the  parade  in  St. 
James's  Park,  to  Whitehall  chapel, 
and  deposited  on  each  side  of  the 
altar.  The  spectacle,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  ever  witnessed, 
was  attended  by  the  Dukes  of 
York,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester, 
Sir  D.  Dun  (I  as,  Generals  Hope, 
Doyle,  &c.  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese ministers,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  of  distinction. 

20.  The  French  general  Rutin, 
who  was  made  prisoner  at  Bar- 
rosa, expired  on  board  the  Gorgon 
ship  of  war,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  15th,  off  St.  Helen's :  he 
had  spent  the  day  in  good  spirits, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  ar- 
riving in  England,  and  his  escape 
from  the  Spaniards.  He  was  bu- 
ried on  Saturday  at  Portsmouth, 
with  distinguished  funeral  ho- 
nours. This  general,  in  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Barrosa,  received 
a  wound  in  his  neck,  which  pa- 
ralysed his  arms*  He  continued 
very  cheerful,  and  seemed  to  suf- 
fer but  little  from  his  wound,  till 
about  ten  minutes  before  his 
death.  After  having  ate  a  hearty 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  pain,  which 
terminated  in  his  death :  the 
wound  had  affected  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  deceased  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Buonaparte;  he 
possessed  a  considerable  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Havre -de-Grace. 

21.  Late  on  Sunday  night  it 
was  rumoured  about  Windsor,  that 
His  Majesty  was  so  much  reco- 
vered that  the  physicians  would 
allow  him,  after  that  day,  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  and  that  he  wa*  to 


ride  on  horseback  the  next  day. 

Early  yesterday  morning  the  pub* 
lie  expectation  was  confirmed,  by 
the  King's  equerry  in  waiting 
giving  orders  for  his  Majesty's 
saddle-horse  to  begot  ready.  This 
order  soon  spread  through  the 
town  :  and  from  this  time  the  vi« 
sitors,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Windsor  and  Eton,  flocked  to 
the  castle- yard  and  parkin  crowds. 
About  a  quarter  past  twelve 
o'clock,  His  Majesty's  grooms 
made  their  appearance  in  the 
castle-yard,  with  his  Majesty's 
favourite  horse  Adonis.  Al)  was 
anxiety  then  for  the  appearance 
of  the  king.  His  Majesty  soon 
after  came  out  of  the  castle,  acr 
companied  by  the  princesses  Au> 
gusta  and  Sophia,  with  whom  he 
appeared  in  cheerful  conversation. 
They  were  attended  by  General 
G wynne.  Colonel  Taylor,  and 
LadyCollyer.  His  Majesty  mount- 
ed his  horse  with  apparent  ease, 
and  proceeded  through  the  Little 
Park  into  the  Great  Park,  where 
the  royal  party  continued  till  half 
past  one  o'clock,  when  they  re* 
turned  to  the  castle,  where  there 
were  crowds  waiting  their  return. 
His  Majesty  on  his  return  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Willis,  at  the  palace 
gate,  who  conducted  him  into  the 
castle. 

As  soon  as  bis  Majesty  had 
mounted  his  horse,  a  signal  was 
given,  and  the  bells  of  the  parish 
church  and  cathedral  struck  up 
to  announce  the  happy  news  of 
His  Majesty's  re-appearance  in 
public.  At  the  same  time  the 
Royal  Stafford  Regiment,  and  the 
Windsor  Volunteers,  who  had 
been  drawn  out  upon  the  occasion, 
fired  &  feu  de  joxe.  The  towns  of 
Windsor,  Eton,  and  Ticiwty,  ex* 
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hibited  one  general  scene  of  re- 
joicing. 

•  22.  The  following  melancholy 

detail  was  cast  ashore,  inclosed  in 

a  box,  near  Rosehearty,  Scotland, 

and  directed  "  To  the  Finder." 

We  fear  there  is  no  hope  of  the 

vessel  having  escaped : — 

'<  North  Sea,  April  18,  1811. 
On  board  the  Gobiten,  from  Gefle. 

"  In  distress,  being  near  to  sink, 
as  the  brig  has  sprung  a  leak  two 
days  ago/and  the  water  always  in- 
creasing, notwithstanding  all  our 
attempts  to  prevent  it,  we  have 
now  come  very  near  the  last  mo- 
ments of  our  lives,  wherefore  we 
beg  him  or  her,  who  may  find  this 
letter,  to  inform  the  public  of  our 
misfortune.  The  brig  Gobiten, 
Capt.  Aberg,  went  from  Hull  the 
14th  inst.  in  order  to  seek  for  Got- 
tenburg,  but  having  come  at  the 
middle  ofDogger,  the  wind,  which 
previously  was  fair,  went  easterly, 
when  the  brig  got  the  leak,  not- 
withstanding the  sails  were  short- 
ened in  a  proper  manner.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  cut  the  masts, 
but  all  seems  in  vain.  Except 
Charles  John  Sehlberg,  a  passen- 
ger, the  crew  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz. Lindquist, from  Gefle; 
Schlee,  Sjosburg,  Holtz,  all  three 
from  the  Swedish  Pomeranias; 
Asolund,  from  Sundswall ;  Hel- 
berar,  from  Calmar." 

This  morning,  about  half  past 
two  o'clock,  as  the  watchmen  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  were  going  their 
rounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven 
Dials,  they  were  alarmed  by  a 
tremendous  noise,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  discovered  that  the  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
sign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
corner  of  White  Lion  and  Great 


St.  Andrew-street,  Seven  Dials, 
was  falling  down.  The  watchmen 
alarmed  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  a  short  time  about  five  hundred 
persons  surrounded  the  spot,  many 
of  whom  set  about  digging  the 
unfortunate  persons  from  their  pe- 
rilous situation.  An  old  man  with 
an  infant  in  his  arms,  dead,  was 
the  first  shocking  spectacle  that 
presented  itself.  A  young  man 
unfortunately  was  struck  by  a 
spade  on  his  skull,  and  it  is  feared 
he  will  not  survive;  he,  along 
with  four  others  in  a  dreadfully 
mangled  state,  were  taken  to  the 
hospital,  some  of  them  with  arms 
and  legs  broken.  An  old  woman 
named  Toogood,  who  lodged  in 
the  second  floor,  being  apprised 
of  her  danger,  threw  herself  out 
of  the  window,  by  which  she  was 
so  much  hurt  as  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings, 
who  kept  the  house,  escaped 
with  some  slight  bruizep,  as  the 
front  of  the  house  fell  first,  and 
their  bed-room  being  backwards, 
they  had  just  time  enough  to  get 
away. 

25.  The  King  v.  Drakard.— The 
received  judgment  of  the  Court  for 
the  libel  in  the  Stamford  News, 
on  the  subject  of  military  punish- 
ment by  flogging: — The  Court 
taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
defendant's  case  into  their  consi- 
deration, did  order  and  adjudge, 
that  for  his  offence,  he  should  pay 
to  the  King  a  fine  of  200/.  and  be 
imprisoned  in  his  Majesty's  gaol 
of  Lincoln  for  the  space  of  18 
calendar  months,  and  find  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for 
three  years  afterwards,  himself  in 
400/.  and  two  sureties  in  200/. 
each. 
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The  King  v.  John  Collier*—  was  taken  up  in  a  boat ;  but  Wa1«~ 

This  defendant  for  the  libel  on  the  ler  suddenly  disappeared,  after 

commissioners  of  property  tax,  having  gone  three  miles,  and  the 

at  Manchester,  was  sentenced  to  body  has  not  yet  been  found. 

12  months'  imprisonment  in  the  31.  On  the  28th,  a  violent 

castle  at  Lancaster.  storm  passed  over  Worcester,  in 

26.  On  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  afternoon.   It  came  from  the 

as  Mr.  Joseph  Holland,  of  Gutter-  east,  and  lasted  above  an  hour ; 

lane,  was  walking  his  horse  along  during  which  period,  hailstones 

the  Green-lane,  near  Kilburn,  in  of  an  enormous  bulk  fell,  break- 

company  with  Mr.  Sampson,  of  ing  windows  and  destroying  ve- 

Bread-street,  apparently  in  perfect  getation.   The  hailstones  perfo- 

health,  at  that  instant  a  vivid  flash  rated  the  windows  like  bullet?, 

of  light  ning'came,  and  he  fell  from  leaving  round  apertures  indicative 

his  horse  dead,  without  a  groan.  of  the  force  with  which  they  were 

27*  Our  readers  may  recollect  driven  against  the  glass.  The. 

an  account  of  the  fall  of  part  of  storm,  alter  terrifying  the  inhabi- 

the  cliff,  near  Dover  castle,  by  tants  of  Worcester  from  a  quarter 

which  a  mother  and  her  children  pastfouruntilhalf  pastfiveo  clock, 

were  killed,  whose  bodies  were  passed  away  to  the  westward  with 

found  next  day.   A  hog  was  bu-  equal  fury, 

ried  in  the  ruins  at  the  same  time,  The    following  afflicting  ac« 

and  was  supposed  to  have  also  count  of  an  awful  and  destructive 

perished ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  storm  is  copied  from  the  Salop 

appear,  the  workmen,  in  removing  Journal 

the  rubbish,  discovered  it  alive  "  In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th, 

on  Thursday,  making  exactly  five  we  were  again  visited  by  a  storm 

mouths  and  nine  days  since  the  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy 

accident.    At  the  time  of  the  ac-  showers  of  rain,  the  effects  of 

cident  the  animal  weighed  about  which  have  been  awfully  felt  in 

seven  score;  he  had  now  wasted  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to  the 

to  about  30  pounds,  but  is  still  bursting  of  a  cloud  during  the 

likely  to  do  well.  storm,  Meole  and  other  brooks, 

At  a  census  taken  on  the  27th  within  ten  or  twelve  miles,  in  a 

of  May  last,  of  the  University  of  S.  W.  direction  from  this  town, 

Oxford,  the  number  of  members  were  so  rapidly  swollen,  as  to 

actually  resident  amounted  to  almost  instantaneously  overflow 

1,015.  their  banks  to  a  most  astonishing 

30.  Two  young  men  of  the  height,  extending  for  miles  over 

names  of  Gregory  and  Waller  un-  the  adjoining  country,  and  by  its 

dertook  on  Monday  evening  to  velocity  tearing  down  and  carrying 

swim  for  a  wager  of  ten  guineas,  off  every  thing  in  its  course—stock 

from  Brentford  towards  London,  of  every  description.  In  the  neigh- 

with  the  tide,  who  should  go  fur-  bourhood  of  Minsterley  and  Pon- 

thest  in  three  hours.  Gregory  got  tesbury,  many  persons,  we  have 

away  from  his  adversary  in  a  short  heard  to  the  number  of  16  or  17, 

time,  and  continued  to  swim  six  have  perished.   At  these  two  l»st 

miles  down  the  river,  where  he  places,  at  Ponteiford,  &c.  the 
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ravages  of  the  torrent  were  with* 
out  bounds.  At  Mr.  S.  Heigh* 
way's,  of  Pontesford,  the  scene  was 
indeed  lamentable;  not  fewer  than 
10  persons,  including  parts  of  his 
own  family,  were  swept  away,  and 
among  them  his  venerable  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heigh- 
way,  and  two  female  servants,  all 
of  whose  bodies  were  found  yes- 
terday morning  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place.  Other  parts  of  the 
family  made  their  escape  by  get- 
ting through  the  roof  of  the  house. 
At  Han  wood,  the  bridge  was  car- 
ried away,  and  the  mills  of  Mr* 
Blower  and  Mr.  Pickering  greatly 
damaged,  together  with  the  stock 
of  flour,  Sec.  thereon,  Mr.  Blower 
and  his  family  escaped  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  Mr.  H.  Warter, 
of  Cruck-raeole,  we  are  informed, 
had  26  cows,  besides  other  stock, 
carried  away. 

"  In  Coleham  the  water  began 
to  rise  about  half  past  9  o'clock, 
and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  per* 
sons  had  not  time  to  remove  their 
furniture.  The  effects  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  stream  nearthe  bridge 
are  very  visible,  having  carried 
away  some  of  the  adjoining  land, 
and  forced  up  the  pavement.  The 
water  continued  to  rise  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  it  was  near  12 
o'clock  before  it  was  perceived  to 
lower.  The  cellars  and  ground- 
floors  in  Coleham,  and  that  part 
of  the  Abbey  Forgate  near  the 
church,  were  almost  instantane- 
ously filled  with  water,  owing  to 
the  arches  of  the  bridge  over  the 
brook  being  for  some  time  un- 
able to  take  the  body  of  water 
which  rushed  down.  One  of  the 
privates  of  the  light  infantry  com- 
pany of  the  North  Shropshire 
Upal  Militia,  at  present  on  duty 


there,  fell  into  the  water  at  the 
further  end  of  Coleham-bridge, 
and  was  instantly  carried  away  by 
the  stream.  The  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  storm  is  estimated 
at  20,000/. 

"  The  same  storm  extended  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  in 
some  parts  occasioned  great  ra- 
vages. At  Mondiford,  Littlehope, 
Townbope,  and  Torrington,  in 
Herefordshire,  after  an  almost 
continued  rain,  with  lightning, 
for  about  five  hours,  the  torrents 
of  water  rushing  from  the  hills 
bore  down  every  thing  before 
them,  destroying  buildings  with 
some  of  their  inhabitants,  tearing 
up  the  soil  with  all  growing  upon 
it,  and  inundating  large  tracts  of 
land. 

"  At  Worcester,  on  the  28th, 
a  tremendous  hail  storm  occurred, 
by  which  vast  destruction  was 
made  of  glass  in  windows  and 
gardens;  trees  werestript  of  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  the  Severn  was 
raised,  by  the  deluge  of  rain 
which  followed,  nearly  20  feet  in 
24  hours." 

Literary  prodigy, — The  follow- 
ing account  is  extracted  from  the 
Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  May,  un- 
der the  head  of  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia: Gottingen,  May  20. — For 
these  eight  months  we  have  had 
among  the  students  of  our  univer- 
sity, a  boy  ten  years  and  a  half 
old,  who  is  a  real  phenomenon. 
The  name  of  this  young  scavant  is 
Charles  Witte.  He  understands 
the  languages,  history,  geography, 
and  literature,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern :  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
be  possessed,  besides  his  mother- 
tongue,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  Italian,  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  he  could 
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not  only  translate  currently  the 
Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  but  could  besides  speak, 
with  an  astonishing  facility,  all  the 
living  languages  which  have  been 
just  mentioned.  Of  this,  he  test 
year  gave  such  satisfactory  proofs 
in  a  public  examination,  which  he 
underwent  at  the  university  of 
Leipsick,  that  that  body  honoured 
him  with  the  following  diploma  : 

«*  Aim*  Universalis  Lipsiensis 
Rectore  Carolo  Gottlob  Kuhnie, 
etc.  etc. 

Carol  us  WitteLochariensispuer 
IX  annoruro. 

Propter  prsematuram  eximiam- 
que  iniisquibus  non  puerilis,  sed 
adolescentura  setas  imbui  solet, 
solertiam  ;  potissimum  vcro  lin- 
guarura  antiquarura  graecae  ac  la- 
tins, item  rccentiorum  franco  eal- 
lica?,  anglicsc,  et  etrusca?,  notitiam 
haud  vulgarera,  quam  a  nemine 
nisi  a  patre  Carolo  Henrico  Godo- 
frego  unico  et  solo  praeceptore  ac- 
eepit. 

Exemplo  plane  singular!  non 
modo  albo  Philyriae(  Leipsick  )in- 
sertus,  verum  etiam  dat&  fide, 
civibus  Acaderaiee  nostra;  adscrip- 
ts est.*' 

Till  his  arrival  at  Gottingenthis 
child  had  no  other  instructor  than 
his  father,  the  clergyman  Witte. 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  West- 
phalia, desirous  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  direct  the  studies  of  his 
son  to  their  termination,  has  grant- 
ed him  a  pension,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  quit  his  pastoral  functions, 
and  to  accompany  his  pupil  to  our 
university.  The  young  Witte  s 
now  studying  philosophy  :  he  is 
engaged  in  a  course  of  mathema- 
tics, physics,  and  metaphysics, 
and  snows  the  most  happy  dispo- 
sition for  all  the  sciences. 


JUNE. 

1.  The  last  Paris  papers,  after  a 
warm  panegyric  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  which  it 
seems  the  young  king  of  Rome 
has  undergone,  announce,  that 
Dr.  Jenner,  to  whom  humanity  is 
indebted  for  this  blessing,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute. 

Bohemia  is  over-run  with  com* 
panies  of  brigands,  who  lay  the 
villages  under  contribution,  and  re- 
tire with  their  booty  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains,  where 
they  can  defy  pursuit.  The  prin- 
cipal band  comprises 300  select  in- 
dividuals, and  its  commander, 
Clugehausen,  was  lately  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  service :  he  is  a 
man  of  tried  courage  and  great 
enterprise. 

Count  Scharosch  was  lately 
murdered,  on  his  estates  in  Hun- 
gary, by  two  of  the  principal  do- 
mestics, who  after  firing  the  man- 
sion, fled  with  a  large  booty  to 
Bohemia.  An  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth,  unsuitable  to  persons 
in  their  station  of  life*  occasioned 
their  apprehension  :  but  as  no  evi- 
dence could  be  adduced  against 
them,  they  were  liberated.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  of  the  mansion,  the 
body  of  the  Count,  which  had 
been  accidentally  preserved  from 
the  fire,  was  found  with  such 
marks  of  violence,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  his  having  been  murdered.  The 
two  domestics  were  again  appre* 
bended,  confessed  their  crime,  and 
expiated  it  by  an  ignominious  death. 

4.  A  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon took  place  in  the  port  of 
Plymouth  on  Saturday  the  1st-- 
a  great  convulsion  of  the  sea,  ia 
the  Sound,  Sutton  Pool,  Catwater, 
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and  the  Lara.    At  three  o'clock  national  festival,  till  yesterday, 

a.  m.  the  tide  suddenly  receded  when  all  public  rejoicings,  as  far 

from  the  pool  of  Sutton,  rushed  as  respected  the  government  and 

through  the  sluices  of  the  pier-  court,  were  suspended,  except  the 

heads,  and  left  all  the  shipping  and  firing  of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns, 

craft  dry.   In  about  half  an  hour  So  far  as  related  to  individuals 

a  boar,  nearly  from  nine  to  eleven  and  public  bodies,  however,  the 

feet  high,  came  in  with  a  tremen-  day  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the 

dous  noise,  accompanied  by  a  vio-  usual  manner.   The  morning  was 

lent  gust  of  wind  at  S.  W.;  it  was  ushered  in  with  ringing  of  bells, 

dead  low  water,  and  in  an  instant  &c.  and  in  the  evening  the  mail 

allftbe  vessels  and  craft  were  afloat  coaches,  with  the  coachmen  and 

and  knocking  against  each  other,  guards  in  their  new  clothing,  pa- 

The  boar  then  receded  through  raded  the  streets ;  the  houses  of 

the  pier-heads  again,  the  same  the  tradesmen  to  their  Majesties 

height  and  with  the  same  rushing  were,  in  general,  illuminated, 

noise,  and  left  the  pool  high  and  The  day  was  kept  at  Windsor 


Catwater  to  the  Lara  head,  driv-  in  a  private  manner, 
ing  the  ships  from  their  anchors  6.  A  French  privateer,  La  Re- 
againsteach  other,  by  which  means  vanche  du  Cerf,  was  set  on  fire  as 
two  lost  their  bowsprits.  The  boar  she  lay  at  anchor,  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
then  broke  adrift  from  an  immense  ginia,  and  burned  to  the  water's 
cabletheflyingbridgenearPamph-  edge.  The  account  given  by  two 
let  Mill  Lake,  and  drove  it  on  the  boys  who  were  left  on  board  her 
Lara  Sands,  but  going  back  as  sud-  is,  that  two  boats  came  along-side 
denly,  it  took  back  the  flying  manned  with  about  fifteen  armed 
bridge  with  it,  which  was  secured  persons,  who  took  them  out  of  the 
by  a  fresh  cable  and  anchor.  The  cabin,  tied  their  hands  behind 
boar  returned  about  seven  o'clock  their  backs,  and  then  proceeded, 
a.  m.  in  the  same  manner,  at  with  a  tub  which  had  fire  in  it, 
seven  feet  high,  accompanied  by  a  to  the  hold,  and  set  fire  to  the 
gust  of  wind,  and  as  suddenly  re-  vessel.  It  is  supposed  tohave  been 
ceded.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  committed  by  persons  whose  pro- 
boar,  about  four  feet  high,  rushed  perty  had  been  formerly  captured 
in  again,  and  receded  in  the  same  by  the  captain  of  the  privateer, 
manner.  The  winds  were,  during  A  female,  named  Roberts,  who 
its  operation,  very  variable,  but  died  lately  at  Bala,  in  Wales,  was 
principally  blew  hard  at  S.  W.  a  singular  instance  of  the  vicissi- 
The  (quicksilver  in  the  thermo-  tudes  of  fortune.  For  nine  years 
meter  was  observed  to  sink  and  preceding  June,  1809,  she  had 
rise  with  a  tremulous  motion  received  relief  from  the  parish  of 
during  the  operation  of  the  boar.  Llanddervet.  About  that  time, 
This  day  the  King  completed  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends, 
his  seventy-third  year.  His  Ma-  she  commenced  a  suit  in  chancery 
jesty's  birth-day,  during  his  long  against  thee  xecu  tors  of  Mr.  Jones, 
reign  has  never  been  omitted  to  an  eminent  brandy-merchant,  of 
be  celebrated  as  a  grand  court  and  St.  Mary's-hill,  to  whom  she  was 
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first  cousin,  and  next  of  kin.  After  bulk  are  so  great,  that  it  will  re- 
the  delay  which  cases  of  this  kind  quire  to  be  blown  in  pieces  before 
are  subject  to,  she  obtained  about  it  can  be  removed, 
six  months  ago  a  decree  from  the  1 1.  Court  of  Kings  Bench.  Met- 
chancellor,  which  put  her  in  pos-  calf  v.  Shaw.— This  was  an  action 
session  of  a  moiety  of  the  es-  brought  to  recover  the  amount  of 
tate,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  milliner's  bill,  for  which,  to* 
150,000/.!  gether  with  interest,  a  promissory 

Agreeably  to  the  act  of  parlia-  note  had  been  given  by  the  defen- 
raenl,  a  Census  has  been  taken,  dam's  wife.  The  defendant  was 
and  delivered  to  the  proper  officers,  a  surgeon  at  Oiley,  near  Leeds, 
The  population  is  considerably  in-  and  the  articles  were  furnished  to 
creased  in  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  his  wife.  It  was  proved,  that 
The  return  for  Bath  is  as  follows,  another  milliner  was  employed, 
with  the  subjoined  report  of  1801.  with  the  knowledge  of  the  hus- 
Bath— ( 1801 )— 31,1 11.  (1811)  band ;  and  lord  Ellenborough  was 
—37,557.  of  opinion,  that  the  promissory 

The  population  of  Cambridge  is  note  by  the  wife  showed,  that  the 
ascertained  tobe4,604- males,  5,688  plaintiffs  furnishing  of  the  goods 
females.— Total  10,292.  was  concealed  from  the  husband, 

The  population  of  Norwich  is    and  that  this  was  not  a  credit 
37.026,  being  3,025  less  than  in   given  to  him.— Nonsuit. 
1786:  the  females  exceed  the      17.   Some  papers  have  been 
males  by  6,000.  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of 

The  valuable  living  of  Simon-  Commons,  consisting  of  a  corre- 
bourn,  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  di-  spondence  relating  to  punishments 
rectory  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  inflicted  on  certain  negro  slaves 
now  dividing  under  the  sanction  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  and  to  a 
of  parliament,  will,  upon  the  de-  prosecution  instituted  in  conse- 
cease  of  the  present  incumbent,  quence,  wherein  the  defendant 
Dr.  Scott  (the  anti-Sejanus  of  the  was  acquitted.  Thecircumstances 
Earl  of  Sandwich's  naval  adminis-  which  led  to  this  proceeding  are 
tration)  afford  six  rectories  of  detailed  in  the  following  extract 
550/.  each  to  that  number  of  the  of  a  letter  to  Governor  Elliot, 
senior  chaplains  of  the  royal  navy,   dated  7th  September  :— 

10.  In  making  some  agricultu-  "  Your  Excellency  will  doubt- 
ral  operations  lately  on  the  farm  of  less  be  told,  that  they  who  have 
Fiddy,  in  the  parish  of  Skene,  exerted  themselves  in  bringing  to 
Scotland,  an  oak  tree  of  most enor-  punishment  the  authors  of  such 
moua  size  wag  discovered  about  crimes,  have  been  actuated  by  a 
two  feet  under  the  surface.  The  spirit  of  party.  Of  that  you  will 
dimensions  of  the  trunk  are  full  be  well  able  to  judge,  when  ac- 
tive feet  diameter,  and  it  seems  to  quain  ted  with  all  thecircumstances, 
•have  been  forty  feet  high.  It  is  When  I  arrived  a  twelvemonth 
partly  burnt  at  the  root,  and  is  since  in  this  country,  Mr.  Cottle, 
supposed  to  have  lain  about  300  the  President,  made  me  an  offer  of 
years.  It  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  a  seat  in  the  council,  which  I  de- 
petrifaction,  and  its  weight  and   clined  on  the  ground  of  ill  health, 
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and  want  of  tight ;  nor  should  I 
have  thought  of  meddling  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  for  the  horrid  out- 
rages lately  committed  in  this 
island,  and  the  open  violation  of 
law  and  justice  which  have  fol- 
lowed them.    Mr.  Huggins,  the 
author  of  these  evils,  when  I  was 
here  sixteen  years  ago,  was  then 
as  distinguished  for  his  cruelty  as 
in  the  present  day,  and  his  con- 
duct  held  in  abhorrence  by  every 
good  man  in  the  community,  and 
by  no  one  more  than  by  Mr.  Cottle, 
since  become  his  son-in-law,  nei- 
ther deficient  himself  in  under- 
standing  nor  humanity.  Mr.  John 
Stanley,  late  attorney-general  for 
these  islands,  some  years  since  as- 
sured my  father,  that  he  was  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  a 
murder  committed  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  who  has  not  scrupled  to  ac- 
knowledge to  a  friend  that  he  shot 
a  negro.  It  was  understood  at  the 
time  that  the  body  had  been  thrown 
into  a  negro-hut,  and  burnt  with  it. 
An  inquest  was  taken  on  the  body 
of  another  negro,  who  died  shortly 
after  a  most  inhuman  flogging ; 
but  the  overseer,  who  is  still  in  the 
island,  refused  to  give  any  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  grand  jury, 
who  examined  him.  Two  wretched 
suicides,  weary  of  life,  and  the 
sufferings  they  endured,  have  been 
taken  out  of  a  cistern,  with  their 
chains  about  them.     Not  whips 
and  chains  alone,  but  iron  collars 
armed  with  spikes  have  been  used, 
and  I  believe  still  are  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment  by  this  man. 
Ignorant  and  brutal  as  he  is,  he  has 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and 
still  is  grasping  at  the  possession 
of  mora  land  and  more  negroes. 
His  doctrine  was,  that  it  was 


cheaper  to  buy  negroes  than  to 
breed  them.    He  has  publicly 
boasted  of  five  attempts  against 
his  life  by  poison  :  and  there  are 
medical  men  who  well  know  the 
facts.  In  the  first  six  months  after 
be  took  possession  of  the  estate 
called  Pinhing8,  nine  negroes  died 
without  any  epidemic  disease.  A 
wretched  old  woman  came  to  me 
a  few  days  ago,  to  tell  me  she  was 
compelled  to  work  in  the  field. 
She  was  a  favourite  house  negro 
in  her  former  master's  family,  and 
had  nursed  one  of  his  children. 
Being  ordered  to  throw  a  mixture 
of  gunpowder  and  salt-water  on 
the  mangled  bodies  of  the  negroes 
whipped  in  the  market-place,  she 
refused,  and  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  her  master ;  and  her  intel- 
lects have  since  been  evidently 
disordered.    An  English  groom, 
who  had  been  witness  to  many  of 
these  shocking  scenes,  quitted  the 
estate  with  horror,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  his  testimony  will 
have  some  iveight,  as  he  bears  a 
very  good  character.    The  negro 
Fanny  who  died,  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  hard  work  for  many 
years  before  Mr.  Huggins  got  pos- 
session of  the  estate ;  but  he  put 
her  into  the  field,  and  she  was  one 
of'those  ordered  to  carry  out  dung 
by  night.  She  never  worked  with 
the  hoe  again  after  the  whipping, 
and  died  of  an  atrophy. 
I  am,  &c. 
(Signed^ 

J.  fy.  TOBIN." 
Paris,  June  17.  French  National 
Council. — The  first  sitting  of  the 
National  Council  was  this  day  cele- 
brated according  to  the  ancient 
forms  prescribed  by  the  usages 
and  canons  of  the  church.  The 
catholic  religion  possesses  no  ce« 
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remony  more  affecting  or  more 
august.  At  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing the  doors  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Paris  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  ;  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  aisles  were  in 
a  moment  filled  with  those  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  among 
whom  were  noticed  a  number  of 
French  and  foreign  ministers,  and 
a  great  many  other  persons  of 
distinction.  At  nine,  the  fathers 
of  the  council  passed  out  from 
the  archbishop's  palace,  and  mov- 
ed on  in  procession  to  Notre- 
Dame.  The  procession  marched 
in  the  following  order  :  first,  the 
Swiss  guards,  and  the  officers  of 
the  church ;  the  cross  ;  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ceremonies ;  the  in- 
cense-bearers; the  choristers ;  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  rank ; 
the  officers  of  the  council;  the 
metropolitan  chapter,  which  was 
to  receive  the  council  at  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  church ;  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  all  in  their 
capes  and  mitres,  with  the  scarf, 
the  cross,  the  gremial,  and  the 
mitre  of  the  bishop  who  was  to 
celebrate  the  high  mass,  carried 
by  canons ;  four  deacons  and  sub- 
deacons  in  their  surplices  ;  two 
assistant  bishops ;  the  celebrant, 
in  his  pontifical  garb.  His  emi* 
ncnce,  Cardinal  Fesch,  archbi- 
shop of  Lyons,  primate  of  the 
Gallican  church,  is  the  president 
of  the  council. 

The  fathers  were  ranged  in 
the  choir  on  the  seats  which  bad 
been  provided  for  them,  having 
hassocks  before  them,  and  some 
small  benches  for  the  assistant 
priests.  The  metropolitan  clergy 
and  rectors  of  Paris  occupied  one 
side  of  the  sanctuary.   After  the 
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deacon  carried  the  book  opened 
to  the  celebrant,  and  to  toe  fa- 
thers, for  them  to  kiss.  This 
ceremony  finished,  M.  de  Bou- 
logne, bishop  of  Troyes,  ascended 
the  pulpit.  His  discourse  pro- 
duced the  most  lively  impression. 
Many  passages,  above  all,  his 
peroration,  appeared  models  of 
the  most  sublime  eloquence.  The 
orator  had  chosen  for  his  theme, 
the  influence  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion on  social  order.  He  evinced 
that  the  catholic  religion  is  the 
strongest  cement  of  states,  by 
the  force  of  its  tenets,  by  the  na- 
ture of  its  worship,  and  by  the 
ministry  of  its  pastors.  The  car- 
dinal, who  was  the  celebrant,  now 
proceeded  to  the  high  mass.  At 
the  second  elevation,  all  the  bi- 
shops gave  each  other  mutually 
the  kiss  of  peace.  After  this, 
they  moved  two  by  two  to  the 
communion,  and  received  the  sa- 
crament from  the  hand  of  the  ce- 
lebrant. 

After  mass,  different  prayers 
were  recited,  invoking  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  were  ended  by  the  hymn, 
Veni  Creator.  The  cardinal  ce- 
lebrant prayed  successively  for  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  coun- 
cil. The  episcopal  secretaries  of 
the  council  then  approaching  the 
celebrant,  saluted  him,  and  like- 
wise the  fathers,  who  received 
from  their  hands  the  decrees, 
which  were  to  be  made  public  in 
this'sitting.  One  of  them  (M.  the 
bishop  of  Nantes)  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  proclaimed  in  Latin 
the  decree  for  opening  of  the 
council.  (Here  follows  the  trans- 
lation:) "Most  illustrious  and 
very  reverend  Seigneur  —  most 
reverend  father,  may  it  please  you. 
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for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hoiy 
Ghost,  for  the  increase  of  the  ex- 
altation of  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  for  the  peace  and 
union  of  the  Church,  to  decree 
and  declare  that  the  National 
Council  has  commenced."  Then 
the  Cardinal,  the  celebrant,  and 
president  said,  "  The  decree  has 
pleased  the  fathers:  in  conse- 
quence we  declare  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  is  formed." 

The  TV  Deum  was  then  chant- 
ed, after  which  a  new  decree  was 
made  public,  on  the  manner  of 
conducting  themselves  in  the 
council —  de  modo  vivendi  in  con- 
silio.  The  muster-roll  of  ihe  fa- 
thers' names  was  then  called  over, 
to  which  each  in  his  turn  answer- 
ed, Adsuni—(He>eIamJ.  The 
suffrages  having  been  collected 
in  ihe  u»u«l  form,  the  President 
proclaimed  a  decree  on  the  pro 
fe>sioo  ..f  fa.th.  All  the  mem- 
bers made  the  profession  individu- 
ally, and  thus  ended  the  first  sit- 
ting. 

19.  Yesterday  morning,  at  about 
a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  a  6 re 
broke  out  in  the  oil  warehouses 
of  Mr.  Jones,  in  Bury-street,  St. 
Mary  Axe,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  every  part  of  his  extensive 
premises  were  in  ablaze ;  so  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that  not  a  par- 
ticle of  his  property  could  be 
paved.  Owing  to  a  total  want  of 
water,  the  fire  continued  to  rage 
with  uninterrupted  fury  on  the 
premises  where  it  began  until  near 
nine  o'clock,  by  which  time  the 
houses  on  each  side  were  involved 
in  the  conflagration,  as  was  the 
Commercial  Academy  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street ;  and  be- 


fore ten,  the  four  houses  already 
mentioned  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  fire  reached  t he 
tine  mansion  occupied  by  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  which  also  was 
soon  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ; 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fe- 
rn tie  part  of  Ins  family  escaped. 
HU  library,  in  which  were  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  was  also 
consumed.  The  fire  continued 
its  devouring  course  still  farther, 
and  burnt  down  the  houses  of 
Mr.  Lee  Batts,  Dr.  Shannon,  Dr. 
Van  Novan,  Mr.  Abraham  Mil- 
ieda.  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Smooda, 
and  Mr.  Isaacs,  and  considerably 
damaged  several  others.  Those 
who  know  Burv-street,  will  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  destructive  fire,  when  we 
stite,  that  a  full  third  of  it,  on 
both  sides,  is  entirely  levelled 
with  the  ground.  The  fire  was 
not  got  under  until  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  no  lives  were  lost. 

Dublin,  June  19. — Lord  Louth 
was  this  day  brought  up  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  receive 
judgment,  having  been  convicted 
in  Trinity  terra  upon  a  criminal 
information  for  abuse  of  his  au- 
thority, and  oppression  as  a  Ma- 
gistrate in  the  year  1809,  in  issu- 
ing a  warrant  against  — —  Ma- 
thews, his  tenant,  the  prosecutor, 
and  having  him  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  Dundalk  gaol  for  an 
alleged  felony,  of  having  cut 
timber  upon  his  lordship's  estate 
between  sun-set  and  sun-rise. 

Judge  Day  recited  the  evidence 
given  on  the  trial,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  prosecutor 
held  under  the  defendant,  since 
the  year  1801,  a  piece  of  ground 
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in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  was  for  want  of  prosecution.  The 
in  the  employment  of  his  lord-  defence  setup  by  the  defendant 
ship  as  a  labourer.  No  disagree-  on  his  trial  was  error  in  judg- 
ment took  place  between  them,  ment ;  but  every  circumstance 
until  the  defendant  took  a  fancy  tended  to  prove  that  his  lordship 
to  about  four  acres  of  the  prose-  was  actuated  by  malicious  mo- 
cutor's  land,  which  the  latter  re-  tives,  and  that  it  was  done  in  re- 
fused to  part  with  ;  and  this  drew  venge,  in  consequence  of  the  pro* 
down  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  secutor's  refusal  to  give  up  the 
his  lordship,  which  manifested  four  acres.  The  Judge  stated, 
itself  in  several  acts  of  oppression,  that  the  court  had  taken  a  eon* 
In  the  month  of  December,  1809,  siderable  time  to  mature  their 
the  act  for  which  the  defendant  opinion  of  what  the  sentence 
was  now  before  the  court  was  ought  to  be,  and  thereby  afforded 
committed.  On  a  Monday  in  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of 
that  month  he  summoned  the  making  compensation  to  the  pro- 

{>rosecutor  before  him  for  the  al-  secutor,  which  had  been  done; 

eged  offence  of  cutting  the  tim-  but  that  the  reparation  to  the  pub* 

ber ;  but  the  charge  was  not  acted  lie  for  injury  yet  remained,  and 

upon,  and  he  was  sent  away,  the  court  had  decided  as  the  sen* 

with  orders  to  attend  again  on  Sa-  tence  of  his  lordship,  that  he  be 

turday.   His  lordship,  however,  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  three 

did  not  wait  for  the  expiration  of  calendar  months, 

the  time,  but  on  the  intermediate  The  sum  paid  to  the  prosecutor 

Thursday  he  went  with  a  consta-  is  said  to  be  300/.  besides  costs, 

ble  to  the  prosecutor's  house,  and  Smyrna,  June  19.  Extract  of  a 

arrested  him  upon  the  warrant,  letter. — "  On  the  10th  inst.  we 

In  vain  did  he  implore  his  land-  had  here  a  most  dreadful  fire.  In 

lords  clemency,  urging  that  his  five  hours  it  consumed  all  our  ba- 

wife  was  despaired  of  iu  a  fever,  zars :  they  reckon  that  there  are 

and  that  his  child  lay  dead  in  the  burnt  no  less  than  20  khans,  five 

next  apartment  to  her.   In  vain  mosques,  12  chapels,  three  hun- 

did  he  urge  his  innocence;  for,  dred  houses,  seven  konaks,  six 

after  the  most  minute  investiga-  thousand  shops,  eighty  coffee- 

tion,  not  a  trace  appeared  to  war-  houses,  one  hundred  fire-proof 

rant  the  charge  of  cutting  the  warehouses,  and  a  large  stock  of 

trees,  none  having  ever  grown  goods." 

where  they  were  alleged  to  have  Extract  of  another  letter,  tame 

been  cut.      His  lordship  was  date.—*"  I  must  now  tell  you, 

inexorable,  and,  without  either  that  our  market  is  dull  at  present, 

oath,  information,  or  any  docu-  from  the  effects  of  a  very  dreadful 

ment  whatever  to  substantiate  the  fire,  which  broke  out  about  .half 

charge,  committed  the  prosecu-  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  10th  inst. 

tor  to  prison  for  a  felony,  where  and  which,  in  about  five  hours' 

he  lay  confined  in  a  dungeon,  as  time,  consumed  six  mosques,  and 

a  felon,  for  twenty-four  days,  a  great  number  of  Turkish  houses, 

and  was  not  delivered  until  the  shops,  and  warehouses,  and  many 

assizes,  when  he  was  discharged  others  in  the  Jews'  quarter.  A 
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few  Greeks  have  also  suffered.  A  the  other  avenues  of  admission, 

great  number  of  families  are  re-  were  opened  at  nine  o'clock  to 

duced  to  the  greatest  necessity,  the  company.   Those  who  went 

having  lost  their  all ;  and  many  in  carriages  were  admitted  under 

others  have  lost  great  part  of  the  grand  portico;  those  in  se- 

their  property,  some  their  lives,  dans  at  a  private  entrance  at  the 

The  ravage  this  fire  made,  from  east  end  of  the  colonnade.  The 

the  high  wind  that  was  unfortu-  Ministers  and  household  of  the 

nately  blowing,  is  said  to  be  Regent  entered  at  the  west  door 

much  greater  than  that  of  the  of  the  palace,  in  the  inner  court- 

15th  of  March,  1797*    The  da-  yard.    The  state-rooms  on  the 

mage  is  incalculable,  and  the  principal  floor  were  thrown  open 

void  it  has  made  is  very  extensive,  for  the  reception  of  the  company, 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  hap-  wherein  the  furniture  was  dis- 

pened,  reports  are  different ;  by  played  in  all  its  varied  magnifi- 

aome  accounts  it  would  seem  cence.   You  descended  the  great 

accidental,  by  others  wilful.     I  staircase  from  the  inner  hall  to 

think  it  may  have  been  done  by  the  range  of  apartments  on  the 

the  Janissaries,  from  a  dissatis-  level  of  the  garden.    The  whole 

faction  to  the  government.    Our  of  this  long  range,  comprehend- 

factory  has  liberally  contributed  ing  the  library,  and  the  beautiful 

to  the  relief  of  the  poor  sufferers,  conservatory  at  the  west  end, 

who  are  in  want  of  food  and  rai-  with  the  intervening  apartments, 

ment*"  was  allotted  to  the  supper-tables 

20.  The  Regent 't  Fete.— A  great  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Royal 

national  calamity  having  deprived  Dukes,  the  chief  of  the  Nobility, 

the  fashionable  and  the  elevated  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  fo- 

Of  the  annual  celebration  at  St.  reign  visitors. 
James's  of  their  Sovereign's  birth-      It  was  totally  impossible,  capa- 

day,  his  Royal   Highness  the  cious  as  the  mansion  of  the  Prince 

Prince  Regent  thought  it  his  is,  to  accommodate  such  a  num. 

duty  to  provide  a  substitution,  ber  of  persons  in  the  rooms  of 

greatly  exceeding,  in  brilliancy  at  the  mansion  itself.     From  the 

least,  all  former  displays  of  cor-  central  apartment  of  the  lower 

dial  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  range,  which  we  have  mentioned, 

Sovereign,  and  affectionate  loy-  on  the  south  or  garden-front,  pro- 

alty  on  that  of  his  subjects,  from  ceeded  a  broad  and  lofty  walk, 

the  commencement  of  his  reign  towards  the  southern  wall  of  the 

to  the  present  day.  garden,    adjoining  St.  James's 

Last  night  this  grand  enter-  Park,  which  was  crossed  by  three 

tainment  took  place,  to  which  similar  walks,  from  east  to  west, 

there  had  been  previously  invited  lengthwise  in  the  garden.  All 

upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  these  walks  were  closed  in  by 

Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  coun-  walls,  and  covered  over  by  awnings 

try,  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  the  made  for  the  occasion.    In  each 

French  Princes  and  Nobility,  and  of  these  cross-walks  were  placed 

other  distinguished  foreigners. —  long  supper-tables,  and  at  the  eod 

The  doors  of  Ctrlton-house,  and  of  each  walk  were  communications 
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to  circular  marquees,  in  which  with  marbles*    In  these  apart* 
were  tables  containing  all  the  ne-  ments  there  were  two  rows  of 
cessary  refreshments  for  the  com-  tables,  elegantly  adorned.  The 
pany,  with  space  for  the  numer-  centre  room  was  left  open.  To 
ous  servants  and  assistants  in  at-  the  west,  the  eating-room,  4c. 
tendance.    The  great  walk  from  and  the  conservatory,  had  ono 
the  house  southward  had  in  it  six  long  table  running  through  both, 
tables,  leaving  those  spaces  quite  The  appearance  of  the  conserve* 
open  where  the  other  walks  cross-  tory  was  truly  striking  and  briU 
ed  it.    The  intermediate  spaces  liant.    The  architecture  of  it  is 
between  these  were  lawns,  which  of  the  most  delicate  Gothic.  The 
communicated  to  the  walks  by  suit-  upper  end  was  a  kind  of  circular 
able  openings.  The  interior  sides  buffet,  surmounted  by  a  medallion, 
of  the  walls  of  all  these  grand  with  the  initials  G.  P.  R.  lined  by 
walks  were  lined  with  festoons  of  festoons  and  antique  draperies  of 
flowers,  yielding  the  most  odori*  pink  and  silver,  and  partly  filled 
ferous  perfumes,  and  relieved  by  by  mirrors,  before  which,  on  or- 
the  verdant  and  softer  beauties  namented  shelves,  stood  a  variety 
that  more  towering  plants  and  of  vases,  candlesticks,  &c.  of  the 
shrubs  could  bestow.  The  arched  most  gorgeous  gold  plate.  Sup- 
roofs  were  ornamented  in  the  plied,  as  indeed  all  the  tables  were, 
liveliest  manner,  and  from  them  with  every  attainable  delicacy  and 
were   suspended   thousands    of  luxury,  which  wealth  and  rank 
lights,  in  all  the  different  forms  could  command,    or  ingenuity 
and  fashions  by  which  illumina-  could  suggest,  and  embellished 
tjon  can  be  produced.    The  coup  by  all  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
d'ceil  of  the  whole,  especially  from  confectioner,  with  emblematical 
the  central  south  entrance  to  the  devices  of  every  conceivable  ap- 
garden,  was  inexpressibly  delight-  propriate  description,  this  table 
fu),  and  even  magically  impressive,  displayed  a  still  more  splendid 
The  entrance  was  under  an  iilu-  exuberance.   In  the  front  of  the 
ruinated  arch,  and  the  southern  Regent's  seat  there  was  a  circular 
end  of  the  walk  was  filled  by  an  bason  of  water,  with  an  enriched 
immense  mirror,  and  ornamented  temple  in  the  centre  of  it,  from 
at  the  top  and  sides  with  a  superb  whence  there  was  a  meandering 
drapery,  and  with  artificial  flowers  stream  to  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  costly  candelabres:  particu-  bordered  with  green  banks.  Three 
larly  the  long  range  of  supper-  or  four  fantastic  bridges  were 
rooms  on  the  garden  level,  at  the  thrown  over  it,  one  of  tnem  with 
head  of  which  the  Regent  sat,  at  a  small  tower  upon  it,  which  gave 
the  west  end  of  the  conservatory,  the  little  stream  a  picturesque 
inspired  the  highest  ideas  of  regal  appearance.   It  contained  also  a 
magnificence.    This  range,  be-  number  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
ginning  from  the  east-end,  com-  The  excellence  of  design  and  ex- 
prises  the  new  Gothic  rooms,  not  quisiteness  of  workmanship  could 
yet  entirely  finished,  but  tempo-  not  be  exceeded :  it  exhibited  a 
rarily  hung  with  crimson,  and  grandeur    beyood   description  % 
the  library  beautifully  ornamented  while  the  many  and  various  pur- 
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poses  for  which  gold  and  silver 
materials  were  used,  were  equally 
beautiful  and  superb  in  all  their 
minute  details.  The  surprising 
lustre  thrown  upon  the  whole  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination, 
seemed  to  realise  all  that  fancy 
has  feigned  of  the  magnificent 
wonders  of  Oriental  creation. 

The  company,  who  continued 
to  arrive  from  nine  till  half  past 
twelve,  were  ushered  into  the 
state-rooms,  and  soon  filled  the 
house.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  Peers  and  Peeresses,  and  was 
made  the  same  use  of  as  the  apart- 
ments of  state.  Under  the  grand 
arched  door-way  between  the 
halls,  was  a  most  elegant  scarlet 
and  gold  drapery,  after  the 
antique. 

The  male  part  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  were  habited  in  court 
suits,  many  richly  embroidered, 
or  in  military  and  naval  uniforms. 
The  waving  plumage— the  elegant 
variegated  dresses — the  sparkling 
diamonds— and,  still  more,  the  na- 
tive beauty  and  grace  of  the  ladies, 
gave  a  sort  of  enchanting  perfec- 
tion to  the  whole  of  this  brilliant 
courtly  exhibition.  La  viclle  Cour 
de  Versailles,  with  all  its  proud 
pretensions,  could  never  have 
more  attractively  set  forth  the 
elegant  fascinations  of  fashionable 
life  and  exalted  rank. 

The  upper  servants  of  his  Royal 
Highnesa's  household  wore  a  rich 
costume  of  dark  blue,  trimmed 
with  very  broad  gold  lace :  the 
others  wore  their  state  liveries.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard  attended  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  assistants  out 
of  livery  were  dressed  uniformly, 
in  black  suits  with  white  vests. 
Two  of  the  bands  of  the  guards, 
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in  state  uniforms,  played  various 
airs  throughout  the  night.  Parties 
of  the  foot-guards  protected  all 
the  immediate  avenues ;  and  the 
horse  guards  were  stationed  in 
Pall-mall,  St.  James's-strect,  St. 
James's-square,  Piccadilly,  &c. 
Every  thing  was  managed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  police,  with 
unexampled  careand  convenience. 

25.  A  few  mornings  back  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  occurred  at 
one  of  the  cold  baths  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand,  which 
had  nearly  been  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  A  young 
man,  an  excellent  swimmer,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting 
the  bath  in  question,  having  one 
morning  plunged  in  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do,  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit.  The  attendant 
in  the  adjoining  room,  not  hearing 
the  noise  which  he  generally  made 
after  the  plunge,  was  excited  by 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause,  when, 
to  bis  astonishment,  he  discovered 
the  young  man  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bath,  on  his  back,  apparently 
dead.  Not  being  able  to  jump  in 
after  him,  being  a  cripple,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  he  seized  a 
pole,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
body ;  and,  however  incredible  it 
may  appear,  it  actually  rose  to  the 
surface,  when  the  young  man  re- 
covering from  his  JU9  made  an 
effort  to  regain  the  steps  of  the 
bath.  The  attendant  with  some 
difficulty  at  length  caught  his  arm, 
and  happily  rescued  him.  He 
was  conveyed  home  in  a  very 
weak  state,  but  is  now  quite  re- 
covered. 

27.  Yesterday  being  the  last  day 
that  the  public  were  permitted  to 
view  the  interior  of  Carlton-house, 
the  crowd  from  an  early  hour  in 
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the  morning  was  immense  ;  and  now  extended  the  whole  length  or 
86  the  day  advanced,  the  scene  ex-  Pall  Mall  up  to  the  very  top  of  St. 
cited  additional  interest.  Everv  Jaraes's-street,  and  as  there  had 
precaution  had  been  adopted  to  been  a  complete  stoppage  for 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  vi-  above  half  an  hour,  hundreds  of 
sitors.  The  horse-guards  paraded  ladies  left  their  carriages,  and  bas- 
in front  of  the  house,  arid  were  sta-  tened  on  foot  towards  the  gates  of 
tioned  at  both  ends  of  Pall-mall,  Carlton-Houne.  At  this  time  you 
and  the  various  streets  leading  might  see  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  it.  The  pressure  to  gain  coming  out  of  the  crowd  covered 
admittance  wa*  so  great,  that  early  with  perspiration,  and  unable  any 
in  the  day  several  females  fainted  longer  to  bear  the  pressure.  Those 
away ;  many  lost  their  shoes,  and  who  thus  made  their  retreat  in 
endeavoured  to  extricate  them-  time  will  have  to  congratulate 
selves  from  the  crowd,  but  this  themselves  on  their  superior  pru- 
was  quite  impossible.  The  gates  dence.  Hitherto  all  was  corn- 
were  only  opened  at  certain  in-  paratively  well,  and  the  scene  ra- 
tervals  ;  and  when  this  was  the  ther  afforded  amusement  than  ex- 
case,  the  torrent  was  to  rapid,  that  cited  alarm.  But  the  case  was 
many  people  were  taken  off  their  most  materially  altered,  when  the 
feet,  some  with  their  backs  to-  gate  of  entrance  was  next  opened, 
wards  the  entrance,  screaming  to  It  became  exactly  like  some  of 
get  out.  The  scene  at  last  began  those  rushes  at  our  theatres,  which 
to  wear  a  still  more  serious  as*  have  sometimes  produced  such 
pect ;  when  it  was  deemed  expe-  melancholy  consequences.  Those 
dient  that  some  measure  should  behind  irresistibly  pushed  on  those 
be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  farther  before,  and  of  the  number  of  de- 
mischief.  Lord  Yarmouth  and  the  licate  and  helpless  females  wh* 
Duke  of  Gloucester  appeared,  and  were  present,  some  were  thrown 
announced  to  the  public,  that  the  down,  and,  shocking  to  relate,  li- 
gates  would  not  be  again  opened  ;  te rally  trod  upon  by  those  behind, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  prevent-  without  the  possibility  of  being 
ing  the  loss  of  any  lives,  they  had  extricated.  When  at  last  the 
to  express  the  strongest  wish  that  crowd  got  on  the  inside  of  Carl- 
the  persons  assembled  would  cease  ton-House  gates,  four  females 
from  endeavouring  to  gain  admit-  were  found  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
tance.  This,  however,  had  not  the  bility,  lying  on  their  backs  on  the 
desired  effect ;  as  many,  who  pro-  ground,  wtih  their  clothes  almost 
bably  were  ignorant  of  what  had  completely  torn  off.  One  young 
happened,  remained  in  the  anxious  lady,  elegantly  attired,  or  rather 
hope  of  being  admitted  at  la-t.  who  had  been  so,  presented  a 
The  greatest  pressure  to  obtain  shocking  spectacle;  she  had  been 
admittance  took  place  about  half-  trodden  on  until  her  face  was 
past  two  o'clock.  About  one,  the  quite  black  from  ft  ran  gul  at  ion, 
crowd  in  the  inside  of  Carlton-  and  every  part  of  her  body  bruised 
House  had  accumulated  so  much,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  little 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  shut  hopes  of  her  recovery;  surgical 
the  gates.  The  line  of  carriages  assistance  was  immediately  had. 
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but  her  life  was  not  expected  to 
be  saved.  An  elderly  lady  had 
her  leg  broken,  and  was  carried 
away  in  a  chair  ;  and  two  others 
were  also  seriously  hurt,  but  on 
being  bled,  were  restored  to  ani- 
mation. One  of  them  was  able 
to  walk  home,  the  other  was  led 
by  two  men. 

The  situation  of  almost  all  the 
ladies  who  were  involved  in  this 
terrible  rush  was  truly  deplorable ; 
very  few  of  them  could  leave  Carl- 
ton-House  until  furnished  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  clothes ;  they  were 
to  be  seen  all  round  the  gardens, 
most  of  them  without  shoes  or 
gowns  ;  and  many  almost  com- 
pletely undressed,  and  their  hair 
hanging  about  their  shoulders. 
The  crowd  on  the  outside  at  one 
time  literally  carried  away  the 
horse  guards  for  several  paces, 
when  the  animals  became  restive 
to  an  alarming  degree,  rearing  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  beating  down 
all  within  their  reach  with  their 
fore  ones :  several  women  were 
trodden  under  foot,  and  received 
considerable  injury  ;  and  five  or 
six  men  were  so  overcome,  that 
they  fainted,  and  were  carried  off. 

28.  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Coxetier, 
of  Greenham-mills,  Newbury,  had 
two  South- Down  sheep  shorn  at 
his  factory,  exactly  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  from  the  wool  of 
which  (after  passing  through  its 
various  processes)  a  complete 
damson-coloured  coat  was  made, 
and  worn  by  Sir  John  Throckmor- 
ton, bart.  at  a  quarter  past  6ix  in 
the  evening,  being  two  hour,s  and 
three  quarters  within  the  time 
allotted,  for  a  wager  of  1,000  gui- 
neas. 

Berkeley  Peerage  Decision. — 
The  House  of  Lords  met  in  the 
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committee  of  privileges  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  Berkeley  cause, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor  entered 
at  considerable  length  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced  respecting  the 
claims,  and  concluded  by  moving 
a  resolution  stating,  "  That  the 
claimant,  William  Fitzharding 
Berkeley,  had  not  made  good  his 
claims  to  the  titles,  honours,  and 
dignities,  of  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
Viscount  Dursley,"  &c.  This 
resolution  being  put,  was  agreed 
to  new.  diss. — By  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  the  four  eldest 
sons  of  the  late  Earl  and  present 
Countess  of  Berkeley  are  declared 
illegitimate,  and  the  title  devolves 
upon  the  fifth  son,  who  is  the  first 
born  in  wedlock,  viz.  Thomas 
Morton  Fitzharding,  now  Earl 
Berkeley,  born  Oct.  19,  1796. 

Cambridge  Installation^  June  29. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  appointed  to  ar- 
rive at  seven  o'clock  last  evening ; 
and  at  five  minutes  after  that  hour 
he  entered  the  great  court  of  Tri- 
nity College.  Such  punctuality 
not  having  been  looked  for,  there 
were  but  few  persons  waiting  to 
receive  him ;  yet  such  as  were  pre- 
sent immediately  formed  a  lane 
from  the  great  gate  to  the  lodge, 
through  which  his  Royal  Highness 
proceeded,  attended  by  his  aides- 
de-camp.  The  illustrious  Duke 
was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  with 
his  star  and  garter,  and  his  aides- 
de-camp  were  in  full  uniform.  He 
bowed,  and  shook  hands  with  such 
of  the  members  of  the  University 
as  he  recognised ;  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  lodge,  was  met  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Bristol,  Master  of  the  col- 
lege. He  was  then  waited  tipon 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  to  know  when  the 
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Vice-Chancellor,  Heads,  and  Proc-  Anthem.   Hit  Royal  Highness 

tors  should  attend  him.  He  supped  bowed  to  the  populace  ashe  passed 

that  evening  at  Trinity  Lodge.  along  the  streets,  and  was  cheered 

This  morning,  about  half  past  with  the  loudest  acclamations.— 
ten,  the  side  doors  of  the  Senate-  The  morning,  which  had  been 
house  were  opened  for  the  ad  mis-  exceedingly  gloomy,  improved 
sion  of  the  under-graduates,  and  in  clearness  till  this  time,  and  the 
bachelors  of  arts,  not  fellow  com-  instant  the  Chancellor  entered  the 
moners,  who  had  been  previously  Senate-house,  the  sun  shone  forth; 
furnished  with  personal  tickets :  and  the  weather  was  afterwards 
they  occupied  the  gallery,  the  front  most  auspicious  throughout  the 
rows  of  which  were  HI  led  by  ladies,  whole  day. 
introduced  by  members  of  the  Previously  to  his  Royal  High- 
senate,  noblemen,  and  doctors,  ness's  entering  the  Senate-house, 
In  the  mean  time,  the  front  doors  the  Proctors  had  issued  a  procla- 
were  opened  for  the  admission  of  mation,  forbidding  all  expression 
members  of  the  senate,  &c.  and  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
their  visitors  into  the  pit  of  the  "  in  that  house."  The  moment  the 
Senate-house,  which  was  in  a  very  Duke  entered,  however,  he  was 
short  time  crowded,  with  the  ex-  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause 
ception  of  those  seats  which  were  from  the  under-graduates,  who 
reserved  for  the  Chancellor,  Vice-  were  immediately  joined  in  chorus 
Chancellor,  and  their  friends.  A  by  the  masters  of  arts,  &c. 
seat  had  been  prepared  for  the  Hie  overture  being  ended,  the 
Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  but  Vice-Chancellor  read  a  speech  in 
she  was  prevented  from  attending,  English,  and  then  presented  to  his 
and  her  absence  occasioned  much  Royal  Highness  the  patent  of  of- 
disappointment.  About  half  past  fice,  which  was  read  aloud  by  the 
eleven,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  senior  proctor,  the  Rev.  J.  Aspland 
six  doctors  (two  in  each  faculty),  of  Pembroke.  He  presented  also 
six  non-regents,  and  six  regents,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  book  of 
were  sent  from  the  Senate-house  statutes.  After  this,  the  Vice- 
to  the  Chancellor  elect  at  Trinity-  Chancellor,  taking  his  Royal  High- 
lodge;  whence,  preceded  by  a  bea-  ness's  right  hand  in  his  own,  the 
die,  and  attended  by  the  deputa-  senior  Proctor  administered  the 
tion,  he  came  to  the  Senate-house,  oath  of  office :  his  Royal  Highness 

At  the  steps  of  the  Senate-house  then  was  seated  by  the  Vice* 
he  was  met  by  Dr.  Douglas,  Vice-  Chancellor  in  the  chair  of  state. 
Chancellor,  who  walked  up  the  and  was  thereby  installed. 
Senate-house  at  his  Royal  High-  The  Vice-Chancellor's  speech 
ness's  left  hand,  when  they  ascend-  first  complimented  the  Duke  on 
ed  the  chair  of  state ;  his  Royal  his  military  distinction,  and  after- 
Highness  standing  at  the  left  hand  warp's  on  his  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  chair,  and  the  Vice-Chan-  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  of  the 
eel  lor  on  the  right ;  the  band  of  slave  trade,  and  on  his  regularity 
music  immediately,  upon  his  Royal  while  an  under  graduate  in  the 
Highness's  entering  the  Senate-  University,  besides  other  general 
house,  performing  the  Coronation  topics.   The  speech,  which  was 
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neatly  drawn  up,  was  received  ting  at  the  ceremony,  by  a  trench- 

with  great  applause.  er  cap,  with  a  gold  tassel. 

After  a  pause,  the  Public  Ora-  The  Senate-house,  the  scene  of 

tor,  the  Rev.  R.  Tatham,  of  St.  ,  this  grand  ceremony,  had  been 

John's,  delivered  a  Latin  oration,  fitted  up  with  great  ingenuity,  and 

his  Royal  Highness  the  Chan-  the  accommodations  were  quite  as 

cellor  sitting  in  his  chair ;  the  rest  convenient  as  so  large  an  assembly 

of  the  company  sitting  uncovered  could  have  expected.  The  ladies 

as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  Royal  made   a   most  brilliant  show. 

Highness.  Among  the  company  we  noticed 

The  orator  having  finished,  his  the  BUhops  of  Bristol,  Bath  and 

Royal  Highness  rising  from  his  Wells,  Norwich,  and  Cloyne,  Lord 

•eat,  and  taking  his  cap  off,  re-  Lansdowne,  Hardwicke,  Erskine, 

plied  in  a  very  elegant  English  Carysfort,  Palmerston,  F.  G.  Os- 

speech  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  borne  and  Heneker;  the  Attorney 

Public  Orator,  the  company  stand-  General,  the  Recorder  of  London, 

ing  uncovered  during  the  whole  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  Sir  James 

time  his  Royal  Highness  was  Graham,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  J. 

speaking.  Perring,   Mr.  Wilberforce,  &c. 

The  speech  was  delivered  with  The  Royal  Duke  was  ushered  in 
good  emphasis  and  action,  with-  and  out  of  the  Senate-house  by 
out  notes  ;  and  it  is  no  compli-  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing 
ment  to  the  Duke  to  say,  that  he  of  bells,  &c. 
was  the  best  public  orator  of  the  After  the  installation,  the  Chan- 
day.  His  speech  was  frequently  cellor  gave  his  grand  dinner  in  the 
.interrupted,  and  finally  followed  Cloisters  of  Nevill's-court,  Trinity 
by  unbounded  applause.  The  In-  College,  which  were  fitted  up  for 
stallation  Ode,  written  by  Professor  the  reception  of  about  a  thousand 


Hague,  was  then  performed ;  in  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  never 

which  Mr.   Braham  and  Mrs.  was  one  upon  so  large  and  liberal 

Ashe,  but  particularly  the  former,  a  scale  conducted  with  more  cora- 

acquitted  themselves  with  com-  fort  and  regularity.  It  is  needless 

plete  success.   The  business  of  to  add,  that  turtle,  venison,  Bur- 


cession  in  the  usual  order  to  the  ed.  The  bands  of  music  were 
Lodge  of  Trinity  College.  stationed  under  an  elegant  mar- 
When  the  head  of  the  proces-  quee  in  the  centre  of  the  grass- 
sion  arrived  at  Trinity-lodge,  they  plot  of  the  court, 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  To  this  account  of  the  proper 
formed  a  lane,  through  which  the  ceremony  of  installation,  we  shall 
Chancellor,  accompanied  by  his  only  add,  that  festivities  on  the 
friends,  passed.  occasion  continued  till  Wednes- 
His  Royal  Highness  was  dressed  day,  ending  with  the  ascent  of 
in  a  blue  silk  gown  (the  Trinity  Mr.  Sadler  in  a  balloon;  and  that 
colour),  adorned  with  a  profusion  upon  the  whole,  the  University  of 
of  rich  gold  lace,  and  was  covered,  Cambridge  seems  to  have  honour* 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  ait*  ed  her  Chancellor  in  a  manner  not 


persons.    Of  the  entertainment  it 


the 


gundy,  claret,  fruits,  &c.  abound- 
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less  dignified  and  appropriate  than 
that  of  her  sister  Oxford,  in  the 
installation  of  Lord  Grenvilie.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  both 
these  elections  the  ministerial  can- 
didate proved  unsuccessful. 


JULY. 

1.  Report  of  the  Fire  at  Konigs- 
berg. — On  the  14th  of  June,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  6re 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  ware- 
houses, at  the  left  side  of  the  Hu- 
renbrag  (a  bridge).   A  few  mi- 
nutes before,  several  people  had 
passed  that  way,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  least  symptoms  of  it ;  it 
however  raged  with  the  utmost 
violence  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the 
warehouse  contained  400  tons  of 
tar,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
oil,  lately  imported  from  Russia. 
The  warehouse  was  locked  at  the 
time;  the  day-labourers', having 
gone  to  their  dinner,  several  pas- 
sengers forced  the  doors  open,  but 
could  render  no  assistance.  The 
burning  oil  that  was  streaming 
out  of  the  house  set  fire  to  the 
Ladeburg ;  and  several  barrels  of 
oil,  and  bales  of  flax  all  in  flames 
that  bad  been  hove  into  the  river 
set  fire  to  a  vessel  laden  with  oil 
likewise,  and  caused  its  immediate 
destruction.   The  lives  of  several 
people  on  board  of  her  were  lost. 
The  fire-engines  were  taken  to  the 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
without  producing  any  effect :  the 
flames  spread  so  rapidly  in  all 
directions,  that  they  communi- 
cated almost  instantly  to  Arch- 
house  and  the  public  storehouses 
near  the  Hurenbrag.  The  mass  of 
fire  was  so  immense,  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  flames  so  great,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  exertions 


employed,  no .  engine  could  pro- 
duce the  least  effect ;  several  pro- 
posals were  made  to  pull  the 
houses  down,  but  buildings  of  their 
size  could  not  easily  be  brought  to 
the  ground;  the  whole  of  the 
houses  situated  near  Bulwark  of 
Kniepthorf  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  which  from  thence  spread 
through  Sadler-street,  Klapper- 
wise,  and  Insel  Vendig;  thence 
even  the  suburb  took  fire.   To  in- 
crease this  dreadful  calamity,  it 
happened  that  temporary  ware- 
houses for  the  annual  fair  had 
been  erected  there;  they  were 
pulled  down  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, but  not  time  enough  to 
prevent  some  of  them  catching 
fire;  the  houses  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  suburb  coming  from 
the  Green  bridge  were  also  in 
flames,  and  from    thence  they 
spread  to  Frank-street  as  far  as 
Schnurlingsdem.  When  the  houses 
near  the  Green  bridge  were  on 
fire,  the  city  was  in  the  utmost 
danger:  the  Bank,  the  Exchange, 
(built  of  wood,)  and  the  Green 
Tower  were  already  burning,  but 
fortunately  our  exertions  were 
more  successful  here.   Had  the 
flames  spread  beyond  the  Green 
bridge,  the  whole  of  the  houses  in 
Kniepthorf  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  ashes;  in  Frank-street 
the  fire  was  subdued,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Fallier.at  Schnurlingsdem ; 
it  was  stopped  at  the  middle  of  the 
street:  a  little  farther  several  ware- 
houses escaped.   The  houses  to* 
wards   Allstad  and  Kniepthorf 
were   already  exposed  to  the 
flames,  but  their  entire  destruction 
was  prevented  by  exertions.  In 
the  suburbs  towards  Rhodische- 
street,  at  the  left,  the  fire  was  not 
extinguished  till  next  day,  and  the 
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back  buildings  near  Hospital-street 
were  likewise  on  fire. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses 
completely  burnt  down  :— 

1.  Suburb  and  different  houses 

adjacent  93 

2.  Ditto  back  part  ....  22 

3.  JClapperwise  *nd  (nsel  Ven- 

dtg  19 

4.  Knock-street  10— 1A4 

Warehouses..  184 

Total..  278 

The  amount  insured  at  the  dif- 
ferent fire-offices  is  nearly  a  million 
of  rix-dollars.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  cala- 
mity. During  several  days  the  peo- 
ple have  been  in  a  state  of  dejec- 
tion, and  many  fled  from  the  city. 
Most  likely  it  was  occasioned  by 
want  of  caution;  but  it  certainly 
will  cause  the  ruin  of  this  city, 
and  its  respectable  inhabitants. 

2.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lord 

King  to  his  Tenant*,  1811  By 

lease,  dated  1802,  you  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  annual  rent  of'  ,  in 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain.  In  consequence  of  the 
late  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
1  can  no  longer  accept  of  any  bank 
notes  at  their  nominal  value  in 
payment  for  satisfaction  of  an  old 
contract.  I  must,  therefore,  de- 
sire you  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  your  rent  in  the  legal  coin 
of  the  realm  ;  at  the  same  time, 
having  no  other  object  than  to  re- 
ceive payment  of  the  real  intrinsic 
value  of  the  sum  stipulated  by 
agreement*  and  being  desirous  to 
avoid  giving  you  unnecessary  trou* 
ble»  I  shall  be  willing  to  receive 
payment  in  either  of  the  manners 
following,  according  to  your  or> 
tioa 

1st.  By  payment  iq  guineas. 
2nd.  If  guinea*  caimot  be  pro«i 
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cured,  by  a  payment  in  Portugal 
gold  coin,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
number  of  guineas  requisite  to 
discharge  the  debt. 

3rd.  By  a  payment  in  Bank-pa- 
per of  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
(at  the  present  market  price)  the 
weight  of  standard  gold  requisite 
to  discharge  the  rent.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  value  of  paper-money 
is  estimated  in  this  manner : 

The  price  of  gold  in  1802,  the 
year  of  your  agreement,  was  4/. 
per  oz. ;  the  present  market-price 
is  M.  I  As.  arising  from  the  dimi- 
nished value  of  paper ;  in  that  pro- 
portion an  addition  of  17/.  10;. 
per  cent  in  paper-money  will  be 
required  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
payment  of  rent  in  paper. 

(Signed)  King. 

N.  B.  A  power  of  re-entry  and 
ejectment  is  reserved  by  deed  in 
ease  of  non-payment  of  rent  due* 
••-No  draft  will  be  received. 

4.  The  King  v.  De  Yonge.-^- 
Lord  Eilenborough  gave  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  in  this  case. 
The  defendant  had  been  found 
guilty  of  buying  guineas  at  a  price 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  far  be- 
yond their  reputed  value.  The 
trial  was  at  Guildhall,  in  the  sit- 
tings after  Trinity  term,  last  year, 
and  the  defendant's  counsel  having 
moved  either  for  the  verdict  to  be 
set  aside,  or  for  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  case,  together 
with  the  case  of  Wright,  found 
guilty  at  the  last  summer  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
being  heard  by  appeal  before  the 
judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
three  only  of  the  twelve  being  ab- 
sent, the  Exchequer  Chamber  de- 
cided (and  the  judges  were  una- 
nimous, even  the  three  judges  ab- 
sent did  not  differ  with  them), 
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that  no  prosecution  under  the  act  inst.  as  presented  to  the  Privy 

of  Edward  VI.  will  lie  for  this  act;  council  by  the  Queen's  Council ; 
and  the  court  therefore  ordered  **  Windsor,  july  6. 

that  the  judgment  against  the  de-     "  We,  the  underwritten,  &c.  &c. 

fendant  should  be  arrested.   It  is  do  hereby  declare  and  certify, 

arrested  accordingly.  that  the  state  of  his  Majesty's 

4.  The  sheriffs  made  their  re-  health,  at  the  time  of  this  our 

port  of  the  result  of  the  poll  for  meeting,  is  not  such  as  to  enable 

sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  his  majesty  to  resume  the  per- 

when  there  were —  sonal  exercise  of  his  royal  func- 

For  Mr.  Aid.  Birch  .    1,369  tions. 

Mr.  Heygate  .   .     653         "  That  his  Majesty's  bodily 
Mr.  Sanderson   .     310  health  is  but  little  disordered. 
Mr.  Aid.  Magnay      302         "  That,  in  consequence  of  an 
Whereupon  the  court  declared  accession  of  mental  disorder  sub- 
the  election  to  have  fallen  upon  sequent  to  our  report  of  the  6th 
Mr  Alderman Birqh  and  Mr.  Hey-  of  April  last,  a  change  took 
gate.  place  in  the  system  of  manage- 
Yesterday  morning  atrial  was  ment,  which  had  been  previously 
made  upon  'Change  between  a  adopted  for  his  majesty's  cure, 
capital  fire-engine  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  mental  health  is  re* 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  presented  to  us  by  all  the  physi- 
Company,  and  an  engine  on  anew  cians  as  greatly  improved  sinoe 
construction,  the  invention  of  Lord  the  6th  of  April.  We  are  unable, 
Stanhope.    His  lordship  was  pre-  however,  to  ascertain  what  would 
sent  the  whole  time  to  witness  be  the  effects  of  an  immediate  re- 
their  performance.   That  belong-  currence    to   any    system  of 
ing  to  the  Royal  Exchange  As-  management  which  should  admit 
surance  Company  succeeded  in  of  as  free  an  approach  to  his 
throwing  the  water  to  the  greatest  Majesty's  presence,  as  was  allow- 
distance,  both  in  a  perpendicular  ed  in  a  former  period  of  his  Ma- 
and   horizontal    direction ;  but  jesty's  indisposition, 
it  could  not  be  compared  with         Some  of  his  Majesty's  phy- 
Lord  Stanhope's  as  to  the  body  sicians  do  not  entertain  hopes  of 
of  water  thrown  at  one  time.  his  Majesty's  recovery  quite  so 

5.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Crawley,  confident  as  those  which  they  had 
Professor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  expressed  on  the  6th  of  April, 
at  the  college  of  Maynooth,  read  The  persuasion  of  others  of  his 
his  recantation  in  Christ  Church  Majesty's  physicians,  that  his  Ma- 
cathedral,  Dublin,  and  after  jesty  will  completely  recover,  is 
divine  service  partook  of  the  holy  not  diminished ;  and  they  all  ap- 
communion.  It  is  said,  that  this  pear  to  agree,  that  there  is  a  con- 
gentleman  has  declared,  that  150  siderable  probability  of  his  Ma- 
of  his  pupils  were  ready  to  follow  jesty's  final  recovery ;  and  that 
his  example.  neither   his    Majesty's  bodily 

6.  The  following  is  the  official  health,  nor  his  present  symptoms, 
report  of  the  state  of  his  Majes-  nor  the  effect  which  the  disease 
ty's  health,  on  Saturday  the  6th  has  yet  produced  upon  hit 
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ty's  faculties,  afford  any  reason 
for  thinking  that  his  majesty  will 
not  ultimately  recover. 

c.  CANTUAR 
E.  EBOR 

BLDOK  K.  MONTROSE 

ELLENBOROUGK  WINCHILSRA 
W.  GRANT  AYLESFORD 

A  true  copy. 

CHETWYND." 

8.  For  several  day  s  a  boy,  nine 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padding- 
ton,  had  been  missing.  Not  re- 
turning home  from  school  at  his 
usual  hour,  search  was  made  for 
him.  Last  Tuesday  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  one  of  the 
vaults  of  St.  George's  chape), 
Paddington.  The  body  was  stand- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  vault. 
His  bag,  with  his  school-books, 
was  on  his  shoulder ;  there  were 
several  coffins  in  the  vault.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  boy  had 
been  led  there  by  curiosity  to  see 
a  funeral,  and  that  having  been 
inadvertently  shut  in,  he  died  of 
fright. 

The  following  circumstance 
lately  happened  at  Mitchel  Dean, 
Gloucestershire :  —  The  wife  of 
one  Bennet  having  manifested  an 
attachment  towards  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Marfell  (her  first  cousin), 
Bennet  forgave  her, upon  a  solemn 
promise  that  she  would  be  con- 
stant to  him  in  future,  observing, 
that  if  ever  he  caught  them  to- 
gether again,  he  would  certainly 
kill  both.  However,  last  week 
they  were  seen  in  a  wood,  and  on 
Saturday  night  last  he  went  from 
home,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  Hereford,  but  returned  at 
twelve  at  night,  and,  breaking 
open  the  door,  found  Marfell  and 
his  wife  together.   He  instantly 


drew  a  knife,  and  attempted  to 
stab  his  wife,  which  Marfell  pre* 
vented.  Bennet  thrust  the  knife 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of 
Marfell,  but  he  being  the  most 
powerful,  knocked  the  other 
down,  and  ran  away.  Bennet 
pursued,  and,  throwing  the  knife 
after  him,  wounded  him  in  tho 
back.  Marfell  made  his  escape, 
but  died  of  his  wounds  on  Mon- 
day. Bennet  has  absconded.  His 
wife  fled  during  the  scuffle,  and 
has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

9.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  took  place  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  9th.  Their  first  reso- 
lution was,  that  a  petition  should 
be  presented  to  parliament  early 
in  the  next  session,  and  their  se- 
cond went  to  appoint  a  new 
Catholic  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Catholic  peerage  and  hier- 
archy, certain  delegates  (ten) 
from  each  county,  five  deputies 
from  every  parish  in  Dublin,  to- 
gether with  the  survivors  of  those 

f>ersons  who  composed  the  Catho- 
ic  committee  of  1793. 

Causes  relative  to  the  Property 
Tax. — Exchequer  Sittings,  July 
11,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
— Refusal  to  allow  the  deduc- 
tion on  payment  of  interest.— 
This  was  a  prosecution  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Taxes,  and  is  of 
general  importance,  particularly 
as  a  caution  to  money-lenders, 
and  as  a  notice  to  borrowers,  that 
they  are  protected  in  demanding 
an  allowance  and  reimbursement 
of  the  property-tax  on  the  pay- 
ment or  interest. — Mr.  Dauncey, 
for  the  prosecution,  stated  the 
case  to  be  this  :  The  defendant 
having  lent  one  Robert  Wright,  a 
farmer,  in  Norfolk,  800/.  on  the 
mortgage  of  his  farm,  Mr.  Wright 
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regularly  paid  him  20L  for  the  in- 
terest half  yearly,  and  on  claim- 
ing to  deduct  the  property-tax  on 
each  half-yearly  payment,  the 
defendant,  on  three  different  oc- 
casions, refused  to  allow  the  de- 
duction; and  atlength  told  Wright, 
that  if  he  persisted  in  his  demand, 
he,  the  defendant,  should  call  in 
the  money.  Wright,  rinding  he 
could  get  no  redress,  stated  his 
case  to  I  he  Board  of  Taxes,  who 
thereupon  directedthepresent  pro- 
secution. This  was  followed  by  the 
defendant's  calling  in  the  princi- 
pal-money. Mr.  Dauncey  stated 
that  the  penalties,  if  enforced  to 
the  full  extent  under  this  prose* 
cution,  were  treble  the  amount  of 
the  principal-money  on  each  refus- 
al,amounting  together  to  7,200/. ; 
but  the  defendant,  having  offered 
no  defence,  and  by  his  counsel  ad- 
mitted the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, a  verdict  was  "entered  for 
the  crown  in  the  reduced  penalty 
of  400/. 

Caution  to  Brokers  on  Distresses 
Jor  Rent. — This  was  an  informa- 
tion filed  by  the  attorney-general 
at  the  instance  of  his  majesty's 
commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
taxes,  against  the  defendant,  Jo- 
seph Dales,  a  broker,  for  the  pe- 
nalty of  50/.  incurred  by  his  hav- 
ing, in  making  a  distress  for  rent 
due  to  one  Henry  Clark  Granger, 
the  landlord,  refused  to  allow  Jo- 
seph Walden,  the  tenant,  the  sum 
of  1/.  8s.  being  the  landlord's  pro- 
perty-tax, charged  on,  and  paid  by 
Walden,  for  two  small  tenements 
in  Upper  Thames-street  and  El- 
bow-lane. Mr.  Dauncey,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  facts  in  sup- 
port of  the  prosecution,  the  de- 
fendant, by  his  counsel,  observed, 


that  he  was  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  that  he  had  not  any  defence 
to  offer  in  mitigation,  except  that 
he  acted  under  the  express  direc- 
tion of  the  landlord,  Granger,  by 
whom  be  was  employed  to  distrain 
for  the  rent,  and  who  is  not  now 
to  be  found. — Verdict  for  the 
Crown. 

12-  Quantity  of  strong  beer 
brewed  by  the  first  eight  houses  in 
the  London  Brewery,  from  the 
5th  of  July,  1810,  to  the  5th  of 
July,  1811 : — 

Barrels. 

Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.  264,105 
Meux,  Reids,  &  Co.  .  220,094 
Truman,  Hunbury,  &  Co.  142,179 
Whitbread  and  Co.  .  122,316 
Calvert,  F.  &  Co.  .  105,887 
Meux,  Henry,  &  Co.  .  103,432 
Goodwin  &  Co.  .  .  85,181 
Combe  &  Co.  .  .  81,761 
A  few  weeks  since,  in  ploughing 
up  a  field  at  Withington,  six  miles 
from  Cheltenham,  and  two  from 
Frogmill,  the  property  of  H.  F. 
Brooke,  Esq.  a  most  beautiful  tes- 
selated  pavement,  more  perfect 
than  any  hitherto  found,  was  dis- 
covered. Mr.  B.  immediately  made 
known  the  important  discovery  to 
Mr.  Lysons  and  other  gentlemen 
conversant  in  this  branch  of  an- 
tiquity, who  are  now  employed 
in  collecting  and  examining  these 
fine  remains.  The  site  of  a  villa, 
150  feet  in  length,  has  been  most 
accurately  ascertained ;  seven  dif- 
ferent rooms  have  been  clearly 
traced,  and  the  pavements  are  en- 
riched with  drawings,  in  the  high- 
est state  of  preservation,  of  Nep- 
tune, Orpheus,  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  &c.  An  hippocaust,  or 
sweating-room,  with  its  flues,  and 
several  pillars  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude are  to  be  seen.  Whatever 
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part  of  this  interesting  scene  can  few  hours,  yet  long  enough  tore- 
be  removed  with  safety,  has  been  late  the  atrocious  circumstance ; 
presented  by  Mr.  Brooke  to  the  after  which  he  expired  in  great 
British  Museum.  agony,  leaving  a  widow,  and  three 

On  the  14th,  Thomas  Stan  den,  children  to  lament  his  fate, 

of  Salehurst,  near  Silver  Hill  Bar-  27.  Bank  Notes — The  amount 

racks,  finished  the  arduous  task,  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 

which  for  a  trifling  wager  he  bad  in  circulation  on  the  6th  of  July, 

undertaken,  of  walking   1,100  1811,  as  laid  before  parliament, 

miles  in  so  many  successive  hours,  was  as  follows 

going  one  mile  only  in  each  hour.  Bank  Notes  of  51.  >  «  Qftft 

This  man  is  nearly  60  years  of  and  upwards  .  $  *«i 

age,  and  his  performance  outdoes  Bank  Post  Bills .  .  938,060 

that  which  Captain  Barclay,  after  Bank  Notes  under  51.  7,396,770 

such  great  training,  performed  at    ■ 

Newmarket.  Total    .  £22,323,540 

Bautzen^  in  Ltuatia,  July  23.  The  amount  in  circulation  ou 

— Yesterday  was  a  dreadful  day  the  13th  of  July,  a  week  after , was 

for  this  town  ;  after  a  long  conti-  as  follows  :— 

nuance  of*  hot  weather,  a  fire  Bank  Notes  of  5/.  ?  *  . 

broke  out,  with  the  wind  blowing  and  upwards  .  \       '  ' 

strong  from  the  eastward,  and  Bank  Post  Bills  .  .  1,007,390 

which  spread  so  rapidly,  that  with-  Bank  Notes  under  5/.  7,588,700 

in  the  space  of  two  hours  125  _____ 

houses  were  laid  in  ashes.    The  Total  .    .  £23,565,390 

flames  raged  so  dreadfully,  that  Late  on  Wednesday  night,  or 

several  people  lost  their  lives  in  early  on  Thursday  morning,  the 

attempting  to  save  some  of  their  bank  of  Messrs.  La  Costa  and  Co. 

best  effects.  in  Chertsey,  was  broken  open,  and 

26.  Dublin.  —  This  morning,  robbed  of  Bank  of  England  and 
about  one  o'clock,  one  of  the  Ros-  other  notes,  to  the  amount  of  up- 
common  regiment  of  militia,  while  wards  of  4,000/.  The  robbery  was 
standing  sentry  at  the  navy  hos-  not  discovered  till  the  clerks  went 
pital  on  the  north  wall,  was  at-  to  business  on  Thursday  morning, 
tacked  in  a  roost  sudden  manner  and  had  occasion  for  the  notes  in 
by  some  nefarious  assassin,  as  yet  the  iron  closet ;  at  the  same  time 
unknown.  The  villain  accosted  the  they  found  that  the  book,  contain- 
sentinel  in  the  following  words:  ing  the  numbers  of  the  notes, 
"  You  rascal,  you  have  sold  your  had  been  stolen,  to  prevent  their 
country  for  two  guineas — take  being  traced, 
that,"  and  instantly  discharged  a  The  robbers  had  entered  the 
pistol  at  the  sentry,  the  contents  Bank  by  means  of  picklock  keys, 
of  which  entered  his  body,  and  had  opened  five  doors,  and  had 
mortally  wounded  him.  The  ruf-  fastened  them  again  on  their  leav- 
fian  afterwards  flung  the  pistol  in  ing,  to  prevent  an  early  disco* 
the  soldier's  face, and  immediately  very. 

absconded.  The  unfortunate  vie-  29.  An  act  of  parliament,  passed 

tim  of  assassination  survived  but  a  during  fhe  late  session,  empowers 
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the  incumbent  of  any  living  to 
borrow  at  4  per  cent  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose 
twice  the  amount  of  the  next  an- 
nual income  of  his  living,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  or  building 
a  new  parsonage-house.  This  sum, 
•  however,  is  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments in  20  years.  Should  the  in- 
cumbent die  before  the  whole  is 
paid  off,  his  successor  is  bound  to 
discharge  what  remains.  Govern- 
ment have  advanced  50,000/.  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  loans,  which  will  not  affect 
Queen  Ann's  bounty.  All  appli- 
cations are  to  be  made  through 
the  diocesan. 

A  terrible  fire  broke  out  at 
Saalfeldt,  near  Salzburg,  in  Ger- 
many. Of  the  121  houses  which 
formed  Ihe  town,  108  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  a  few  hours. 
The  inhabitants  saved  very  little 
of  their  property,  andthe  produce 
of  their  harvest  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames. 

SO.  A  most  extraordinary  rob- 
bery was  committed  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
by  a  single  foot-pad,  who  stopped 
the  coach  of  surgeon  Morns,  of 
Marlborough -street,  in  which  were 
himself  and  two  Miss  Somervilles, 
of  the  above  place.  The  fellow 
had  no  weapon  but  a  large  clasp 
knife,  which  he  thrust  into  the 
coach,  and  swore  he  would  stab 
Mr.  Morris  if  he  made  the  least 
hesitation  in  delivering  his  money. 
He  gave  him  two  five-pound  notes 
and  l  our  shillings.  The  ladies  were 
all  the  time  in  the  greatest  agi- 
tation, for  fear  the  fellow  should 
commit  some  barbaritv,  and  held 
their  money  out,  begging  he  would 
take  it,  and  go  about  his  business. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  done  with 

Vol.  LIII. 


the  gentleman,  than  he  removed 
their  apprehensions,  by  saying, 
"  Nay,  ladies,  don't  be  frightened; 
I  never  did  the  least  injury  to  a 
woman  in  my  life,  nor  never  will, 
d — n  me ;  as  for  your  money, 
keep  it  yourselves  ;  all  that  I  ask 
from  you  is  a  kiss  apiece ;  if  you 
grudge  me  that,  I  am  sure  you  are 
neither  sensible  nor  good-hu- 
moured/' He  then  took  his  leave 
very  civilly,  declaring  that  it  was 
the  first  robbery  He  ever  commit- 
ted, and  should  be  the  last.  He 
had  spent  all  his  money,  he  said, 
very  foolishly,  and  that  sum  would 
carry  him  to  his  friends,  and  then 
he  should  have  plenty.  There  was 
a  footman  behind  tne  coach,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  for  having 
the  fellow  secured.  He  was  near 
six  feet  high,  dressed  in  a  blue 
jacket,  and  had  the  Irish  accent. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  PeU 
worth  .•— "  A  few  days  since,  a 
labouring  man,  engaged  ploughing 
in  a  field  at  Big  nor,  near  Pet. 
worth,  found  the  plough  obstruct- 
ed by  a  heavy  stone,  when  he 
obtained  assistance,  and  removed 
it :  it  is  of  marble,  and  beneath  is 
a  flight  of  steps  of  the  same,  lead- 
ing to  a  large  arched  passage, 
where  was  discovered  an  entire 
Roman  bath,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment, in  perfect  preservation.  The 
baih  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  sur- 
rounded with  seats;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  metallic  pipe  ;  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  is  about  two  feet  be- 
low the  pavement,  and  five  feet 
wide ;  the  tesselated  floor  repre- 
sents various  figures  in  dancing  at- 
titudes, most  beautifully  wrought. 
In  digging  further,  they  found  a 
dolphin,  and  various  otherantiqui- 
ties  of  the  most  costly  materiajf. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
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a  Roman  palace.  A ;  Roman  road 
has  also  been  discovered  leading 
through  the  field,  and  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  ;  but  it  is 
not  at  present  suffered  to  be  ex- 
plored. A  gentleman  in  the  vi- 
cinity has  an  ancient  MS.  which 
particularly  speaks  of  this  place, 
and  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  discover  it,  before  it  was  so 
fortunately  accomplished  by  acci- 
dent. In  this  manuscript  many 
other  curiosities  are  spoken  of, 
which  are  expected  to  be  disco- 
vered on  a  further  exploration.  A 
very  considerable  sum  has  been 
offered  for  the  field  on  a  specula- 
tion, but  refused. 

Madame  Blanchard,  in  one  of 
her  late  ascents  from  Paris  in  a 
balloon,  was  caught  in  a  storm  of 
hail  and  rain,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, ascended  so  high,  thatshewas 
lost  in  clouds  and  whirlwinds,  and 
did  not  alight  from  her  balloon 
near  Vincennes  till  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  morning  the  day 
after  she  arose  from  Paris.  In 
consequence  of  the  prodigious 
height  the  balloon  ascended,  Ma- 
dame Blanchard  fainted,  and  con- 
tinued insensible  for  some  time. 
Her  ascension  occupied  H  hours 
and  a  half. 

31.  What  has  been  called  a 
tower  erecting  at  Boulogne,  is,  it 
seems,  a  sort  of  column  formed  of 
marble  found  near  Boulogne,  and 
which  is  to  be  called  the  Column 
Napoleon.  It  is  162  French  feet 
in  height,  and  square.  On  the 
sides  are  two  lions  of  bronze,  cast 
by  Houdon,  17  feet  in  height.  In 
front  is  a  representation  in  bronze 
of  Marshal  Soult  presenting  the 
model  of  this  monument  to  Na- 
polepn  m  the  name  of  the  Army 
of  t lie  Coast ;  the  figures  are  fif- 


teen feet  in  height.  On  the  sea- 
front  is  a  representation  also  in 
bronze  of  Admiral  Latouche  Tre- 
ville,  with  marine  attributes  and 
allegorical  figures  of  prudence  and 
strength.  These  two  bronzes  are 
cased  with  porphyry.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  three  eagles  in 
bronze,  cast  by  Getti,  seven  feet 
in  height,  supporting  on  their 
wings  displayed  the  bust  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Salisbury,  July  31.— Samuel 
Tucker  was  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Ann  Tucker,  his  wife, 
at  Bradford,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  This  was  a  case  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind.  It  appeared 
in  evidence,  that  the  prisoner,  who 
was  originally  a  weaver,  and  has 
since  practised  medicine,  and  call- 
ed himself  Doctor  Tucker,  many 
months  since  conceived  the  design 
of  murdering  his  wife,  on  account 
of  the  disparity  of  ages,  she  be- 
ing about  25  years  older  than  him- 
self. That  in  order  to  effect  her 
death,  he  kept  her  continually 
confined  in  his  house,  without  al- 
lowing any  one  to  see  her,  from 
the  1st  of  last  January  till  the  day 
when  she  died,  on  the  8th  of 
March  last,  alio  wing  her  only  a 
small  quantity  of  halt-boiled  pota- 
toes, and  barley  bread,  and  a  little 
water.  That  he  frequently  left  his 
house  for  two  days  together,  dar- 
ing which  she  was  locked  up,  and 
without  food ;  and  that  her  room, 
by  reason  of  the  non-admittance 
of  air  and  certain  offensive  things 
left  therein,  was  nearly  sufficient 
to  create  putridity.  By  this  treat* 
ment  she  became  so  greatly  ema- 
ciated as  to  be  unable  to  move  out 
of  her  bed,  during  which  time  he 
still  continued  his  ill-treatment, 
and  she  was  actually  starved  to 
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death.  The  surgeon  stated,  that 
on  examining  the  corpse,  it  was 
literally  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone.  The  chief  witnesses  against 
the  prisoner  were  people  of  the 
name  of  By  field,  who  were  the 
deceased's  children  by  a  former 
husband. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
stated',  that  his  wife  had  a  disorder 
in  her  bowels,  which  prevented 
him  from  sleeping  or  associating 
with  her,  and  that  she  bad  a  vo- 
racious appetite  which  could  never 
be  satisfied.  The  jury  found  him 
guilty,  and  the  judge  immediately 
passed  upon  hfm  the  awful  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  and  ordered  him 
for  execution  on  Friday  next,  and 
his  body  to  be  delivered  to  a  sur- 
geon to  be  dissected.  The  prisoner 
appeared  totally  void  of  agitation 
during  the  whole  trial,  which  last- 
ed seven  hours. 

A  cause  which  excited  consi- 
derable interest,  came  on  to  be 
heard  at  the  Sessions  House,  Ports- 
mouth,  before  Joseph  Smith,  Esq. 
mayor,  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was  an  information  preferred,  no- 
minally, by  Henry  Noma,  but 
actually  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
chaplain  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
church, against  John  Maybee,  and 
the  Honourable  George  Grey, 
commissioner  of  the  said  dock- 
yard; 

The  information  set  forth,  that 
John  Maybee,  at  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly, held  in  a  certain  room  or 
office,  belonging  or  attached  to  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  Honourable 
Commissioner  Grey,  under  colour 
and  pretence  of  exercising  relU 
gious  worship,  in  Other  manner 
than  according  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  did  un- 
lawfully teach :  at  which  meeting 


five  persons  or  more  were  assem- 
bled, besides  those  of  the  house- 
hold;  contrary  to  22  Car.  II.  ««Ah 
Act  to  prevent  and  suppress  Se- 
ditious Conventicles:"  and  had 
thereby  incurred  the  penalty  of 
20/.  each. 

John  Maybee,  defendant,  plead- 
ed not  guilty. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
this  was  a  Sunday-school,  where 
poor  children  are  taught  to  read 
the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  catechism,  and 
the  Common-prayer-book  of  the 
church  of  England. 

After  a  full  hearing,  the  de- 
fendant was  acquitted;  and  the 
prosecutor  withdrew  the  informa- 
tion against  the  Hon.  George 
Grey,  for  having,  as  charged,  wit- 
tingly and  willingly  suffered  an 
unlawful  assembly  to  be  held  at 
his  office. 


AUGUST. 

1.  Population  of  the  United 
State*.— The  following  is  an  of- 
ficial return  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  in  1810 :— Vir- 
ginia, 965,079,  of  which,  300,000 
are  negro  slaves;  New  York, 
959,220,  only  15,000  slaves  t 
Pennsylvania,  810,163  ;  Massa- 
chusetts (province  and  maine), 
700,745 ;  North  Carolina,  563,526 ; 
South  Carolina,  414,935;  Ken- 
tucky, 406)511  ;  Maryland, 
380,546;  Connecticut,  261,942  ; 
Tenesse,  East  and  West,  26 1 ,727 ; 
Georgia,  252,433;  New  Jersey, 
245,562;  Ohio,  230,760;  Ver- 
mont, 217,913 ;  New  Hampshire, 
314,414  ;  Rhode  Island,  76,913  ; 
Delaware,  72,674.— Territorial 
Governments :— Orleans,  16,556; 
Mississippi,    40,352 ;  Indiana, 
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24,520;  Columbia,  24,023  :  Loui- 
siana, 20,845;  IHinois,  12,282; 
Michigan  4,762.  Total, 7,238,421 
*oijls. 

Extract  of  a  letter  faom  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  1811 :— *«  Lieutenant  Ba- 
ch an  returned  from  his  expedition 
up  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  about  a 
month  ago.  It  appears,  that,  in 
the  month  of  January,  be,  with  a 
party  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  of 
the  crew  of  the  Adonis,  in  ex- 
ploring the  interiorof  the  country, 
came  up  with  three  wigwams,  oc- 
cupied by  about  seventy  of  the 
native  Indians,  by  whom  he  and 
his  party  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  that,  after  stay- 
ing with  them  some  time,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  known  to  them 
his  intention  of  returning,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  them  with 
such  articles  as  he  had  been  sup- 
plied with,  and  which  be  appa- 
rently made  them  understand 
would  contribute  to  their  comfort 
and  convenience.  Pour  of  the 
natives  voluntarily  went  with  him; 
and  two  of  his  marines,  with 
equal  confidence,  agreed  to  re- 
main with  the  Indians  until  his 
return.  Three  out  of  the  four 
Indians*  however,  parted  from  bim 
in  the  course  of  the  first  day ;  the 
other  remained  with  him  all  night, 
and  returned  with  him  and  his 
party  back  to  the  wigwams  the 
next  morning,  which,  they  found, 
had  been  totally  abandoned,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  which  they 
found  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
marines, tbey  had  left  behind,  both 
of  whom  had  been  murdered,  and 
their  heads  severed  from  their 
bodies ;  upon .  discovering  which, 
the  remaining  Indian  ran  off  with 
the  utmostspeed,  and  neither  him, 


nor  any  of  the  others,  were  they 
able  to  come  up  with  afterwards. 
Thus  unfortunately  has  ended 
our  attempt  to  open  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  native  Indians 
of  this  island.  Lieutenant  Bucban 
says,  that  he  clearly  understood, 
by  the  signs  which  they  repeated- 
ly made  to  him- to  cross  over  an 
adjoining  lake,  that  their  principal 
encampment  was  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  they  were 
much  more  numerous  than  we  had 
formed  any  idea  of.  He  seems 
anxious  to  engage  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, but  thinks  it  advisable 
to  send  out  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  force,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess to  the  undertaking.  Whether 
any  further  attempt  will  be  made 
at  present  or  not  is  uncertain." 

The  Hamburgh  Correspondent 
ten  contains  the  following  letter 
from  Wilna,  dated  July  24,  with 
regard  to  tbe  crops  in  that  part  of 
Poland:— "We  shall  probably 
have  our  harvest  in  tbe  beginning 
of  August.  This  summer  has  been 
all  alike.  The  corn,  already  ripe, 
is  quite  burnt  up.  The  last  four 
days,  by  their  immoderate  beat, 
have  wholly  disappointed  the  re- 
maining hopes  of  the  husbandman. 
Tbe  winter-corn  will  produce  lit- , 
tie,  and  the  spring-corn  almost 
nothing,  not  even  the  seed.  Al- 
ready the  rich  factors  who  have  a 
large  stock  remaining,  are  taking 
advantage  of  it ;  while  the  poor 
and  tbe  farmers  look  forward  to 
the  future  in  hope  of  relief.  The 
barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  and  mil- 
let, are  parched  up  ;  the  grass  is  . 
withered  in  tbe  meadows ;  the 
water  in  the  ponds  and  streams  is 
dried  up.  For  more  than  six 
weeks  there  has  not  been  a  drop  of 
rain,  but  the  driest  weather;  in 
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consequence  of  which  there  have 
been  frequent  conflagrations  in 
the  woods.  Theleaves  on  the  trees 
are  withered.  The  ground  is  so 
dry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ploughed. 
During  the  last  six  weeks  public 
prayers  and  processions  for  rain 
nave  been  ordered.  The  lightning 
has  laid  in  ashes  many  villages  in 
this  vicinity.  Contagious  disorders 
and  epidemics  are  prevalent  both 
among  men  and  cattle.'* 

2.  The  brig  Traveller  lately  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  from  Sierra 
Leone,  is  perhaps  the  first  vessel 
that  ever  reached  Europe,  entirely 
owned  and  navigated  by  negroes. 
This  brig  is  owned  and  command- 
ed by  Paul  Cuffee,  the  son  of 
"  Cuffee,''  a  negro-slave  imported 
into  America.  Her  mate,  and  all 
her  crew,  are  negroes,  or  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  negroes. 
Captain  Cuffee  is  about  6fty-six 
years  of  age;  has  a  wife  (ane- 
gress),  and  six  children,  living  at 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  of 
which  state  he  is  a  citizen. 

When  Captain  Cuffee's  father 
who  had  acquired  his  freedom), 
ied,  he  left  a  family  almost  un- 
provided for;  but  he  laboured  hard 
to  support  them.  He  began  trade 
in  a  small  boat,  and,  after  a  while, 
almost  by  himself  built  a  larger 
vessel,  in  which  he  worked  some 
years  with  assiduity.  Having  met 
a  per*on  wishing  to  impart  some 
knowledge  of  navigation,  his  ideas 
were  enlarged,  and  with  his  pros- 
pects he  enlarged  his  efforts  to 
succeed.  Happily  for  him  and 
his  family,  his  mind  received  re- 
ligious instruction  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  he  attached 
himself  to  that  respectable  body, 
adopted  their  dress  and  language, 
and  is  now  a  very  respectable  mem- 


ber of  that  community.  When 
Mr.  Clarkson's  History  oF  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  fell 
into  his  hands,  it  awakened  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  a  considera- 
tion of  his  origin,  and  the  duties 
he  owed  to  his  people.  With  the 
view  of  benefitting  the  Africans, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  with  the  same  object  has 
come  to  England.  Capt.  Cuffee 
is  of  an  agreeable  countenance, 
and  his  physiognomy  truly  inter- 
esting ;  he  is  both  tall  and  stout, 
speaks  English  well,  dresses  in 
the  quaker's  style,  in  a  drab- 
coloured  suit,  and  wears  a  large 
flapped  white  hat.  He  is  coming 
to  London,  to  confer  on  his  fa- 
vourite topic,  with  the  directors 
of  the  African  institution. 

The  embankment  at  Tre-  Ma- 
dock,  in  Caernarvonshire,by  which 
several  thousand  acres  have  been 
rescued  from  the  sea,  is  now  com* 
pleted.  This  great  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Ma- 
docks,  M.  P.  for  Boston. 

5.  A  law-suit  of  a  curious  na- 
ture, though  not  unprecedented 
in  literary  annals,  is  now  pending 
in  Paris  :  it  is  an  action  for  dama- 
ges brought  by  M.  Bouvet  of  the  > 
Imperial  Academy,  against  the 
conductors  of  the  Journal  de 
I* Empire,  for  having  in  a  critique 
on  aLitin  poem,  written  by  him 
on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Home, 
deel  ired  that  his  metre  was  false, 
his  lines  full  of  barbarisms,  and 
that  on  the  whole  he  was  an  indif- 
ferent poet.  M.  Bouvet,  who  is 
a  schoolmaster,  declares  that  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  is 
affected,  and  lays  his  damages  at 
a  considerable  sum. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  German 
paper,  that  some  robbers  lately 
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made  their  way  into  the  sepul- 
chral vault  of  the  church  in  the 
Chateau  of  Brunswick  ;  they  car- 
ried off  the  gold  lace  and  fringes 
which  ornamented  the  coffins  of 
the  ancient  Dukes ;  they  also  took 
away  four  silver  vases,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  hearts  of  some 
of  those  sovereigns.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  some  of  their  remains 
were  found  thrown  about  the 
ground  in  the  area  of  the  mansion. 

On  Saturday  some  letters  were 
received  from  Barbadoes.  We  re- 
gret to  learn  from  their  contents, 
that  the  petition  from  the  free 
people  of  colour  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  soliciting  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  as  witnesses  in 
courts  of  law,  and  stating  that 
from  their  present  disability,  their 
houses  are  entered  by  the  lower 
class  of  whites,  who  violate  their 
females,  and  then  escape  with  im- 
punity, as  none  of  the  inmates  are 
qualified  to  give  evidence  against 
them,  has  been  rejected.  This  is 
the  petition  to  which  Mr.  Stephen 
forcibly  drew  the  public  attention 
in  the  late  session  of  parliament. 

The  misery  into  which  the  po- 
pulation of  many  of  the  German 
states  is  plunged  by  an  adherence 
to  the  "continental  system*'  is 
inconceivable.  A  Leipzig  journal 
states  that  it  was  ascertained  by 
the  Diet  during  its  late  sitting, 
that  the  manufactures  of  Saxony 
employed  heretofore  upwards  of 
400,000  workmen,  who  had  since 
dwindled  to  about  one* fourth  of 
that  number.  In  June,  about 
15,000  of  these  were  unemployed, 
and  in  a  state  of  starvation,  in  con- 
sequence of  Russia  having  closed 
her  frontiers  to  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture.  When  these  dis- 
tressed workmen  applied  to  the 


magistrates  for  relief,  they  were 
recommended  to  enlist  as  soldiers. 
On  the  sixth,  in  the  evening,  as 
the  brig  William,  John  Bateman, 
master,  bound  from  London  to 
Selby,  with  a  cargo  of  groceries, 
was  proceeding  up  the  H umber, 
she  was  driven  by  the  strength  of 
the  tide  upon  Witton  Sand.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  current  so 
instantly  made  a  passage  over  the 
vessel,  at  the  same  time  forcing 
her  upon  her  broadside,  that  the 
captain' 8  wife,  two  of  his  children 
and  a  woman  passenger,  were 
drowned  in  the  cabin,  into  which 
the  water  rushed  with  such  over- 
whelming fury,  as  to  render  un- 
availing every  effort  used  by  the 
agonized  husband  for  their  preser- 
vation. Captain  Sanderson,  of  the 
Sloop  Messenger  of  Lynn,  who 
was  at  anchor  near  the  sand,  and 
saw  the  accident  happen,  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  his  boat  to 
afford  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
the  lives  of  the  captain  and  his 
crew,  and  landed  them  in  safety 
at  Whitton.   On  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide,  the  water  left  the  vessel 
upright,  though  deep  in  the  sand, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  were  got  out  of  the  cabin. 

6.  A  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  having  been  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  a  theft  committed 
on  board  the  Archduke  Charles, 
recently  arrived  in  the  river  from 
Lima,  with  a  quantity  of  silver 
bullion,  indigo,  &c.  a  publican,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  serve 
beer  in  the  London  Docks,  came 
forward  on  Saturday  last,  and  of- 
fered to  discover  bis  accomplices 
in  the  robbery  in  question,  pro- 
vided he  should  beadmitted  king's 
evidence,  and  be  entitled  to  the 
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reward.  Some  doubts  being  sug- 
gested as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  he  proposed  to  take  the  gen- 
tleman broker  to  the  ship,  to  the 
several  places  where  the  stolen 
silver  was  secreted ;  he  according- 
ly took  him  to  the  coal-hole  of 
the  ship,  where  was  concealed  a 
bag  of  silver  weighing  47  lbs.  Un- 
der a  watch-box  in  the  Docks,  and 
amongst  some  flax,  be  pointed  out 
further  quantities,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
Docks  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  these,  a  quantity 
was  traced  to  Usher-street,  Water- 
lane,  Fleet-street,  which  had  been 
conveyed  from  the  Docks  in  the 
inside  of  porters  knots,  without 
the  least  suspicion.  The  publican 
having  discovered  the  property  to 
the  parties  concerned,  next  direct- 
ed the  Thames  police  officers  to 
the  thieves,  who  turned  out  to  be 
labourers  in  the  London  Docks, 
and  a  watchman,  one  of  our  faith- 
ful guardians  of  the  night,  besides 
himself.  They  were  all  taken 
before  Mr.  Harriott  at  the  Thames 
police  office,on  Saturday  night  last, 
at  a  late  hour,  when  the  above 
facts  transpired. 

9.  Arrest  of  the  Catholic  Dele- 
gate* in  Dublin.— This  morning 
Messrs.  Taaffe  and  Kirwan  were 
arrested  under  a  warrant  from 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Downs,  for 
acting  as  delegates;  and  Mr. 
Scurlog,  Doctors  Breen  and 
Bourke,  for  acting  as  Electors  of 
Delegates  to  the  Catholic  Cora- 
mitteee,  were  also  arrested,  and 
the  whole  of  these  gentlemen 
were  brought  in  custody  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  Merrion -square,  where  they  re- 
spectively gave  bail  to  stand  their 
trial  for  the  alleged  offence;  these 


proceedings  have  occasioned  a 
very  great  sensation  in  town,  and 
it  is  said,  a  Privy  Council  will  be 
assembled  to-morrow. 

10.  The  heat  of  the  weather  last 
month  at  New  York  was  more 
intense  than  had  been  experienced 
for  so  many  days  together  since 
the  memory  of  man.  Between  30 
and  40  persons  had  died  suddenly 
in  that  city  in  the  course  of  four 
or  five  days,  in  consequence  of 
drinking  cold  water  while  they 
were  hot. 

12.  The  following  extraordi- 
nary fact  is  recorded  in  a  country 
paper.  Mr.  Langley,  an  attorney 
in  Bath,  undertook  to  ride  his 
black  mare,  seven  years  old, 
100  miles  in  twelve  successive 
hours.  The  original  bet  was  300 
guineas  to  100  guineas  that  he 
did  not  accomplish  it.  At  half- 
past  six  on  Wednesday  evening 
Mr.  Langley  started,  and  com- 
pleted his  undertaking  in  one  hour 
and  10  minutes  within  the  stipu- 
lated time.  Neither  the  horse  nor 
the  rider  appeared  to  be  exhausted 
or  distressed,  although  it  rainedin- 
cessantly  during  the  last  40  miles 

A  remarkable  instance  of  thai 
fatal  forgetfulness  which  frequent- 
ly leads  to  the  detection  of  crimes 
was  afforded  in  the  CriminalCourt 
at  Lincoln  on  Tuesday  se'nnight. 
On  the  trial  of  the  Baxters  for 
robbing  the  mail,  the  principal 
clerk  of  Messrs.  Ellison's  bank  de- 
posed, that  C.  Baxter  came  to  him 
with  a  100/.  bill  (stolen  from  Mr. 
Young),  which  he  wished  dis- 
counted. The  witness  suspecting 
that  all  was  not  right,  hinted  that 
perhaps  it  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  Wragby  mail,  which  had  been 
robbed.  The  man  with  astonish- 
ing simplicity,  replied,  Why,  how 
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is  that  possible  ?   There  were  no  been  shut  iot  and  that  he  would 

bills  in  that  mail."    He  was,  in  soon  be  taken.    This  idea  so  stu- 

consequence  of  this  unguarded  pified  him,  that  he  no  longer  knew 

speech,  apprehended,  convicted,  what  he  did,  and  in  a  moment  of 

and  condemned  i  despair  he  blew  his  brains  out* 

Mr.  Sadler  ascended  in  his  bal«  Nothing  was  found  on  him  that 

loon  from  the  garden  of  the  Mer-  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his 

maid  at  Hackney,  amidst  a  vast  person. 

concourse  of  spectators,  accom-  A  6re  lately  happened  at  Arch- 
panied  by  Captain  Paget  of  the  angel,  which  caused  great  alarm 
navy.  They  had  a  fine  ascent,  and  and  serious  mischief,  though  much 
the  machine  was  gently  carried  by  less  than  was  at  first  reported, 
a  westerly  wind,  till,after  a  voyage  Some  warehouses  were  consumed, 
of  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  pro- 
they  safely  descended  near  Til-  perty  sustained  in  consequence ; 
bury  fort.  but  fortunately  what  little  wind 
The  following  singular  attempt  there  was  did  not  blow  in  the  di- 
nt robbery  took  place  in  Paris  on  rection  of  the  harbour;  otherwise 
the  12th  instant.  Between  nine  from  the  situation  in  which  the 
and  ten  at  night,  a  man,  having  his  ships  lying  there  were  placed,  not 
face  covered  with  black  crape,  one  of  them  could  have  escaped, 
holding  a  pistol  in  both  hands,  The  fire  had  caught  hold  of  some 
together  with  a  bill  marked  with  of  tbem,  but  it  was  speedily  got 
strange  characters,  entered  the  under 

house  of  a  money  broker,  in  the  Konigsberg,  Aug.  12—- Dur- 

rue  Cloitre  St.  Hon  ore,  who  was  ing  the  late  excessive  heat,  the 

quietly  at  supper  with  his  wife,  in  thermometer  here  being  placed  in 

a  room  behind  their  shop.   The  the  sun,  and  exposed  to  the  south 

threatening  demeanor  of  the  man  stood  always  above  40  degrees 

terrified,  as  may  easily  be  suppo-  (122  of  Fahrenheit),  so  that  wax 

sed,  the  husband  and  wife,  who  was  melted,  sealing  wax  could  be 

attempted  to  escape,  uttering  loud  bent  and  worked  up,  and  it  was 

cries:  but  the  robber  gave  them  impracticable  to  remain  exposed 

to  understand  that  he  would  shoot  to  the  sun-beams.    During  the 

them  if  they  made  the  smallest  continuance  of  this  excessive  heat, 

noise.  He  immediately  presented  Prussia  has  suffered  much  by  a 

to  them  the  bill  which  he  had  in  number  of  the  woods  taking  fire, 

his  band,  requiring  them  to  count  some  of  which  were  to  a  consider- 

him  out  instantly  6,000  franks  in  able  extent ;  one  of  these  was  on 

exchange  for  it.   In  spite  of  the  the  estate  of  Sadbreken,  where 

threats  of  the  villain,  the  people  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  large 

of  the  house  could  not  restrain  under  woods  were  destroyed, 

their  cries,  but  increased  them  *>o  The  excessive  heats  of  July 

much,  that  the  robber  became  have  occasioned  the  conflagration 

alarmed,  and  attempted  to  escape;  of  several  forests  in  the  Tyrol, 

but  as  he  found  some  difficulty  in  with  the  consequent  destruction 

opening  the  door  by  which  he  en-  of  64  villages  and  hamlets  situa- 

tered,  he  imagined  that  he  had  ted  in  their  vicinity,  and  of  the 
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Joss  of  near  10,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  principal  forest,  which  has 
thus  been  destroyed,  is  Rlaruneg, 
of  about  seven  miles  in  extent, 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  distant 
three  leagues  from  Inspruck.  It 
caught  fire  on  the  26th  of  July, 
and  had  not  ceased  burning  on 
the  4th  of  August.  Nearly  2 1,000 
peasants  had  been  deprived  of  ha- 
bitations by  these  conflagrations, 
which  had  occasioned  likewise  an 
epidemic  that  carried  off  great 
numbers  daily. 

During  a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm on  Sunday  se'nnight,  as 
the  family  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
South-park,  near  Hedou,  York- 
shire, was  sitting  in  the  parlour, 
after  supper,  the  lightning  entered 
the  room,  and  Mr.  S.  Kobinson, 
aged  28  years,  who  was  sitting 
with  his  head  close  to  the  bell- 
handle,  which  had  served  as  a 
conductor  to  the  electric  fluid, 
was  instantly  struck  dead.  The 
two  Miss  Robinsons  and  a  Mr. 
Haggerston  were  slightly  bruised. 
A  small  discoloured  place  ap- 
peared on  one  side  of  the  de- 
ceased's neck,  and  one  on  the 
outside  of  his  thigh,  but  no  other 
marks  of  the  stroke  were  visible. 

13.  On  this  evening,  about 
nine  o'clock,  as  six  sailors  were 
returning  from  Chelsea  College, 
where  they  had  been  conveying 
invalids,  cither  through  careless- 
ness or  intoxication,  the  boat  was 
driven  with  such  violence  against 
the  centre  arch  of  London-bridge, 
as  to  upset  it,  when,  melancholy 
to  relate,  four  out  of  the  six  un- 
fortunate men  were  drowned  ; 
the  othor  two  were  saved  by 
swimming  on  shore. 

From  Bohemia,  Aut>.  1 4".— The 
1st  of  August  was  a  dreadful  and 
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lamentable  day  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Presnitz,  in 
the  circle  of  Saatz.  At  1" 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  house  of  a  tan- 
ner, Mr.  Franz  Hatin,  situated  ii 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
notwithstanding  every  exertior 
made,  spread  around  us  with  so 
much  fury,  that  by  five  o'clock, 
314  houses,  out  of  368,  of  which 
the  town  consisted,  were  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  Among  these  are 
the  church,  the  vicarage,  and  the 
town  archive.  Nine  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  many  others  are 
so  much  hurt,  that  no  hopes  are 
entertained  of  their  recovery. 

Liverpool,  August  14.  —  Last 
Sunday'  evening  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  confirmed  upwards  of 
2,000  boys  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  near  3,000  girls  at  St  Peter's. 
Unfortunately  n  false  alarm  took 
place  at  the  latter  church  soon 
after  eight  o'clock,  which,  for  the 
space  of  nearly  two  hours,  pro- 
duced considerable  agitation  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  town.  For  many  years  there 
has  not  been  so  great  a  number 
of  children  collected  for  confir- 
mation, and  the  church  was  of 
course  immensely  thronged  :  the 
children  were  pressing  through 
the  middle  aisle  towards  the  altar, 
when,  from  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure, one  of  the  girls  fainted ; 
the  children  around  her,  unable 
to  render  her  any  assistance, 
or  to  make  way  to  carry  her 
out,  screamed  aloud,  and  the 
others  in  different  patts  of  the 
church,  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  distress,  and  the 
dreadful  accident  at  St.  Nicholas's 
church  being  still  fresh  in  their 
memories,  an  alarm  that  the  gal- 
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leries  were  falling,  was  instantly 
spread  through  the  church,  and 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  chil- 
dren were  re-echoed  by  the  tumul- 
tuous anxiety  of  the  crowd  as- 
sembled in  the  church-yard ;  many 
of  the  children  leaped  through 
the  lower  windows  into  the  yard, 
and  immediately  rushed  towards 
the  doors,  which  were  absolutely 
blocked  up  by  the  imprudent 
curiosity  of  the  people  without. 
During  the  interval  which  took 
place  before  a  free  passage  could 
be  obtained  through  the  doors, 
a  number  of  the  children  were 
severely  bruised,  and  many  had 
their  clothes  nearly  torn  away. 
The  active  exertions  of  the  clergy 
and  gentlemen  about,  at  length, 
in  some  degree  appeased  the  tu- 
mult, and  quieted  the  fears  of  those 
around ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their 
exertions  alone  that  a  much 
greater  degree  of  injury  was  not 
sustained.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  late  hour  that  the  public 
alarm  had  entirely  subsided,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  agi- 
tated feelings  of  parental  affection 
produced  a  scene  most  truly  af- 
fecting. 

15.  A  watchman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Golden-square,  in 
going  his  rounds  early  on  Sunday 
morning  last,  discovered  a  man 
suspended  by  the  leg  from  the  top 
of  aa  iron-railing ;  he  immedi- 
ately gave  the  alarm,  and  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  was  conveyed  to 
the  Middlesex  hospital,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  The  proper  re- 
medies, however,  having  been  ap- 
plied, the  poor  man  became  for  a 
short  time  sensible,  during  which 
period  he  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  himself.  His  name  he 
said  was  Joseph  Harvey.  About 


four  years  ago  he  accompanied  a 
gentleman  to  India,  and  had  re- 
cently returned  with  him  to  this 
country,  when  he  found  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  England,  liv- 
ing with  a  man  who  had  been  his 
most  intimate  friend.  He  had  not 
called  on  or  molested  her  in  the 
slightest  degree,  having  determi- 
ned to  treat  her  with  contempt. 
On  Saturday  evening  he  retired 
to  bed  at  his  usual  hour,  but  awoke 
some  time  after,  under  the  impres- 
sion of  a  horrible  dream.  He 
imagined  that  the  man  with  whom 
she  was  then  living  stood  at  his 
bed-side,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
and  threatened  to  take  his  life.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  terror,  he  started 
from  his  bed,  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  jumped  out  at  the  window  ; 
when  falling  on  the  railing,  the 
spike  entered  his  leg,  and  his  head 
struck  with  such  force  against  the 
pavement,  that  the  scalp  was  di- 
vided by  the  blow.  Hopes  are 
entertained  that  he  will  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound ; 
but  he  has  since  the  accident  ex- 
bibited  such  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment as  excite  fears  of  his  at- 
tempting to  put  a  period  to  his 
existence. 

16.  A  fire  broke  out,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
Mr.  Zachariah  Pigott's,  Mucking- 
hall,  Essex,  which  entirely  con- 
sumed a  cow-house,  with  21 
calves,  two  pigs,  a  large  barn, 
with  1,150  fleeces  of  wool,  and 
three  stacks  of  hay.  The  sparks 
communicated  to  a  large  granary, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  farm- 
ing implements,  which  were  all 
destroyed. 

This  evening,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  prisoners  confined  in  Reading 
gaol,  consisting  of  five  under  sen- 
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tence  of  transportation,  and  six 
for  trial  at  the  ensuing  March  as- 
sizes, attempted  to  make  their 
escape  in  the  most  resolute  and 
formidable  way.  The  turnkeys 
having  proceeded  to  the  ward 
where  they  were  secured  in  the 
day,  opened  the  door  to  remove 
them  one  at  a  time  to  the  dose 
cells  for  the  night,  when  one 
came  forward,  and  was  locked 
up.  They  then  proceeded  for 
the  second  ;  immediately  as  the 
door  was  opened,  eight  of  them 
rushed  out,  seized  the  turnkeys, 
and  fastened  them  into  the  close 
cells  adjoining  their  ward.  The 
keeper's  wife,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  kitchen  with  a  debtor,  ran 
to  secure  the  door  which  led  into 
the  keeper's  house,  to  prevent 
their  approach,  but  was  not  in 
time;  they  entered  it,  and  secured 
her,  and  forcing  the  debtor  on 
the  floor,  dragged  them  both  out, 
and  bolted  them  into  a  solitary 
cell.  The  keeper,  who  was  writ- 
ing in  the  magistrates  room  up 
stairs,  seeing  them  drag  out  his 
wife,  immediately  descended,  fast- 
ened the  door  of  the  house,  ran 
up  stairs  into  the  room  he  had 
previously  left,  and  collected  his 
fire  arms  in  the  window.  The 
whole  of  the  prisoners  were  now 
in  a  body,  trying  to  force  the 
door,  calling  out  for  the  keeper, 
who  answered,  "  Here  I  am,  and 
shall  6hoot  every  one  of  you," 
and  pulled  the  trigger  of  one  of 
his  pistols  at  a  transport,  who, 
stooping  his  head,  the  balls  missed 
him,  and  they  all  ran  towards 
their  wards  with  fury,  swearing  ; 
but  again  collected  themselves  to 
attack  him,  when  he  quickly 
opened  the  door  of  his  house  with 
his  6re»anns,  which  were  very 


formidable,  consisting  of  three 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  musket, 
with  a  fixed  bayonet,  and  drove 
them  into  the  ward,  where  they 
hid  themselves  in  the  best  manner 
they  could.  The  keeper  now  re- 
leased the  two  turnkeys,  his  wife, 
two  debtors,  and  three  women, 
whom  they  had  sbutupin  the  close 
cells  as  before  described.  The 
keeper's  wife,  immediately  after 
her  release,  brought  four  debtors 
through  the  house  to  his  assist- 
ance; but  he  had  previously  rushed 
into  the  ward,  and  presented  his 
fire-arms  at  them,  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  resisted 
going  to  his  nightly  abode ;  they 
obeyed,  and  with  the  assistance  he 
had  now  procured,  be  was  enabled 
to  secure  every  one  with  extra 
irons,  and  fasten  them  down  to  the 
floor  of  their  respective  cells. 

19.  At  the  Huntingdon  assizes, 
Leslie  Parker,  aged  nine  years, 
was  tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Elizabeth  Kirby  of  Stilton.  It 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  that  the  prisoner,  in 
company  with  another  youth, 
named  Cave  (aged  ten  years), 
was  watching  a  pea-field  on  the 
24th  of  July,  when  Georgiana 
Rowell  and  Elizabeth  Sykes 
passed  through  on  their  way  to 
school.  The  boys  were  then 
amusing  themselves  by  firing  at  a 
mark,  and  they  told  the  children, 
if  they  returned  the  same  way  in 
the  afternoon,  they  would  shoot 
them.  The  girls  being  intimi- 
dated, solicited  the  mistress  of 
the  deceased  to  permit  her  to  es- 
cort them  through  the  field  in  the 
afternoon,  which  was  granted. 
On  arriving  at  the  stile  leading  to 
it,  Parker  said,  "  If  you  come 
over,  I  will  shoot  you."  Sykes 
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and  Rowell  were  in  consequence 
going  round ;  but  Elizabeth  Kirby 
not  appearing  intimidated,  he 
said  then,  **  I'll  shoot  the  wench 
behind."  He  accordingly  fired, 
and  Kirby  fell  dead.  The  jury 
being  of  opinion,  from  an  ex- 
pression used  by  the  prisoner, 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  gun 
was  loaded,  and  that  he  only  in- 
tended to  frighten  the  deceased, 
returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
The  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bill  against  Cave. 

20.  A  melancholy  accident  hap* 
pened  on  the  lake  of  Wynander- 
mere,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
from  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  *  hen 
the  brother  of  J.  Bolton,  Esq.  of 
Store-hall,  in  attempting  to  follow 
the  boatman,  who  swam  ashore, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  :  two 
men  were  saved,  by  clinging  to 
the  mast  till  such  time  as  a  boat 
arrived,  and  relieved  them  from 
their  perilous  situation. 

Imperial  Observatory  t  Auj*.2\. 
The  Comet  discovered  at  Viviers, 
on  the  25th  of  last  March  by  M. 
de  Flaugergues,  and  seen  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
visible,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  sun,  has  again 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Little  Lion  :  its 
motion  almost  entirely  in  declina- 
tion, carries  it  towards  the  north, 
close  to  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  where  it  will  then  be 
visible  every  night,  even  to  the 
naked  eye. 

This  rooming,  between  three 
and  four  o'clock,  I  discovered  this 
comet  very  near  the  horizon ;  its 
position  was  nearly  that  laid  down 
in  the  elements  calculated  by  M. 
Burckhardt;  and  according  to  mv 
observations,  I  have  determined  it 
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as  follows  Right  ascension,  147 
deg.  18  miu. ;.  North  declination, 
32  deg.  53  min. 

Bouvard, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude. 

23.  Many  gentlemen  of  consi- 
derable landed  property,  assem- 
bled from  various  parts  of  the  west 
at  the  Exeter  assizes,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  give  notice 
to  their  respective  tenants,  that 
they  will  receive  only  Bank. paper 
in  payment  of  their  Michaelmas 
rents. 

24.  Ten  of  the  Irish  priests  who 
recently  landed  at  Dartmouth 
from  France  have  since  arrived 
at  Water  ford  ;  and  it  is  stated  in 
the  Waterford  Mirror,  "  that  they 
had  resided  about  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  that  thev  left  that  city  be- 
cause they  wished  to  escape  from 
the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  of 
whose  measures  they  speak  in 
terms  of  the  most  indignant  and 
unqualified  reprobation.  They 
suffered  no  particular  indignity  in 
journeying  through  France ;  but 
they  represent  the  state  of  re- 
ligion as  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed 
in  that  country.  Amongst  the 
women,  there  is  still  some  regard 
for  the  riles  of  the  Catholic 
church,  but  the  men  seem  to 
have  thrown  ofT  all  concern  about 
Chiistianity ;  and  the  largest 
church- in  Paris  generally  presents 
no  greater  congregation  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  than  from  twenty 
to  thirty  females ;  but,  in  fact, 
Suodays  or  holidays  are  only 
known  within  the  walls  of  the 
houses  of  devotion.  In  Home  be- 
fore the  order  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  clergy,  there  were  5,850 
priests.  When  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  city  were  called  upon  to 
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take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Em- 
peror, as  King  of  Italy,  only  one 
was  found  that  would  do  so.  The 
second  priest  who  was  required 
to  swear,  refused.  He  was  im- 
mediately embraced  by  all  his 
brethren,  who,  una  voce,  declared 
they  could  acknowledge  no  other 
Sovereign  of  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  but  the  Pope.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  the  ar- 
rest of  multitudes;  and  shortly 
after,  only  four  priests  were  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  city.  The  ve- 
nerable Pontiff  himself  was  hurried 
to  the  castle  of  Savona,  in  the  Ge- 
noese territory,  and  the  priests 
were  transported  to  different  for- 
tresses ;  six  hundred  of  them  were 
immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Alex- 
andria, in  Piedmont.  Before  these 
gentlemen  left  Paris,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Council,  recently  assem- 
bled in  that  city  by  Buonaparte, 
bad  been  broken  up  for  not  being 
sufficiently  subservient.  It  ap- 
pears, that  some  of  the  measures 
recommended  to  the  council  for 
their  adoption,  had  in  view  the  in- 
vestiture of  Buonaparte  with  pow- 
ers inconsistent  with  the  usages, 
and  subversive  of  the  unity,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  this 
grand  point  106  members  of  the 
council  voted  against  the  measure, 
and  only  15  for  it.  Cardinal  Maury 
was  at  the  head  of  this  trifling  mi- 
nority. 

26.  St.  Domingo.  —  Advices 
from  this  island  to  1  he  6th  ult.  re- 
present, that  our  naval  com- 
manders on  the  West- India  sta- 
tion have  determined  on  putting, 
an  end  to  the  depredations  of 
Christophe  on  British  commerce. 
In  June  last,  several  of  our 
cruizers  anchored  off  Oonaives, 
and  demanded  the  restitution  of 
two  vessels  from  Jamaica,  which 
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had  been  carried  into  that  port, 
as  well  as  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  a  British  seaman,  killed 
by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries 
at  Cape  Francois.  The  demands 
being  rejected  by  Christopbe,mea- 
sures  were  immediately  taken  for 
blockading  his  fleet  at  Gonaives 
and  the  Cape  Christophe,  in 
addition  to  creating  various  ranks 
of  nobility,  has  issued  edicts  for 
the  establishment  of  a  royal  guard, 
an  order  of  knighthood,  and  a 
clerical  hierachy.  A  body  of  250 
infantry,  and  a  company  of  light 
horse,  are  to  take  care  of  the 
personal  safety  of  his  sable  ma- 
jesty, and  two  companies  of  light 
horse  are  to  attend  upon  the 
queen  and  prince  royal.  The 
military  order  of  the  negro  legion 
of  honour  is  denominated  the 
order  of  St.  Henry.  It  consists  of 
tbe  king,  the  prince  royal,  16. 
grandcrosses,  and  32  commanders. 
A  fund  of  300,000  livres  con- 
stitutes the  endowment  of  the 
order,  all  the  members  of  which 
must  profess  the  Catholic  faith., 
King  Henry  has  also  his  royal 
gazette.  The  motto  to  this  pub- 
lication is  a  quotation  from  Vol- 
taire: 

"  Le  premier  qid  fat  Roi  fat  soldst 
heareux, 

"  Qui  sen  Men  son  pays  n'a  pas  besoln 
d'aieux." 

A  decisive  action  was  fought  at 
Cornelis,  near  Batavia,  between 
the  British  troops  commanded  by 
LieutenantGeneral  Auchmuty ,  and 
the  army  of  Gen.  Janssen,  in  which 
the  latter  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed or  captured,  and  the  result 
was,  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Java. 

Witchcraft.— At  the  Bridge- 
water  assizes,  Betty  Townsend,  a 
very  old  woman,  aged  77,  who  for 
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many  years  past  has  been  consi-  mitted  a  knowledge  of  the  girl, 
dered  by  the  superstitious  as  a  but  on  being  reprehended  for  her 
witch,  was  tried  for  obtaining  mo-  conduct,  raved  and  swore,  that  if 
ney  of  a  child  under  the  following  they  dared  to  accuse  her,  she 
circumstances.  The  prosecutor,  would  make  them  "  die  by  inches." 
Jacob  Poole,  was  a  labouring  man,  "  No,"  said  Mrs.  Poole}  who  ap- 
residine  in  a  bamlet  of  Taunton,  pears  to  have  thought  tbat  she 
in  which  parish  the  prisoner  also  knew  much  better  how  to  deal 
resided,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  with  a  witch  than  her  daughter, 
of  sending  his  daughter,  aged  "  that  thee  shalt  not— Pll  hinder 
about  thirteen,  with  apples  in  a  that ;"  and  taking  a  pin  from  her 
basket  to  market.  About  the  clothes,  scratched  the  witch  from 
24th  of  January  last,  the  old  her  elbow  to  her  wrist,  in  three 
woman  met  the  little  girl,  stopped  places,  to  draw  her  blood,  a  pro- 
ber, and  asked  to  see  what  she  had  cess  believed  to  be  of  unfailing  ef- 
m  her  basket;  which  having  ex-  ficaey,  as  an  antidote  to  witchcraft, 
amined,  she  said  to  her—"  Hast  The  idea  of  this  wicked  woman's 
got  any  money  ?"  The  child  said  power  has  had  such  an  effect  on 
she  had  none.  "  Then  get  some  the  mind  of  the  poor  little 
for  me/'  said  the  old  woman,  girl,  that  she  is  now  reduced 
**  and  bring  it  to  me  at  the  Castle-  to  such  a  state  of  debility,  thai 
door  (a  tavern  in  Taunton),  or  I  she  is  scarcely  able  to  take  any 
will  kill  theo !"  The  child,  terri-  sustenance.  The  jury  found  the 
fied  at  such  a  threat  from  a  witch,  prisoner  guilty ;  and  the  judge 
procured  two  shillings,  and  carried  observed  that  only  her  extreme 
it  to  her ;  when  the  old  woman  old  age  prevented  him  from  pro- 
said,  «'  'Tis  a  good  turn  thou  hast  nouncing  on  her  the  severest  sen- 
got  it,  or  else  I  would  have  made  tence  the  law  would  allow:  she 
thee  die  by  inches."  This  was  re-  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one 
peated  seven  times  within  five  shilling,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard 
months,  when  Poole,  the  father,  labour  in  the  house  of  correction 
going  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Burford,  for  six  calendar  months, 
a  druggist  in  Taunton,  to  pay  a  28.  At  the  Sussex  assizes,  at 
little  bill  which  he  owed  for  medi-  Lewes,  a  cause  of  considerable 
cine,  found  no  less  than  seven  dif-  importance  to  persons  interested 
ferent  charges  against  him  for  in  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
money  lent ;  and  on  inquiry  found  which  excited  great  interest  in  the 
that  different  small  sums  of  two  county,  came  on  to  be  heard 
shillings,  half-a-crown,  five  shil-  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  It 
lings,  &c.  had  been  borrowed  by  was  an  action  brought  by  a  farmer 
the  little  girl  in  her  father's  name,  against  the  impropriator,  for  not 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  taking  away  his  tithes  when  set 
going  to  market,  but  carried  as  a  out;  and  the  principal  question 
peace-offering  to  the  old  woman,  was,  whether  the  parson  was 
The  whole  was  now  discovered;  bound  to  take  the  tithe-lamb,  when 
and  Poole's  wife  and  another  wo-  it  was  fit  to  live  without  the  dam, 
man  took  the  girl  with  them  to  whether  the  farmer  weaned  his 
the  prisoner's  house,  and  interro-  own  lambs  or  not  ?  In  this  case 
gated  her  as  to  the  facts.   She  ad-  the  farmer  did  not  wean  his  own 
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lambs ;  but,  after  setting  out  tbe 
parson's  tithe,  returned  the  nine 
parts  to  the  ewe*  to  fatten  for  sale. 
The  cause  being  called  on,  and  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  having  stated 
his  case,  the  Judge  recommended 
a  reference,  which  was  acceded  to 
by  all  parties;  his  lordship  first 
declaring  the  law  of  the  case, 
namely — That  the  lambs  are  wean- 
able  when  they  can  thrive  on  the 
same  food  that  the  dam  subsists 
on,  and  that  the  farmer  is  bound 
to  treat  the  parson's  lamb  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  treats  his 
own.  This  doctrine  gives  the  par- 
son the  right  to  the  tenth  fatted 
lamb,  and  establishes  a  criterion 
upon  the  subject  of  tithe-iambs, 
which  can  never  be  productive  of 
litigation,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of 
tithing  is  rendered  certain,  and 
the  farmer  has  his  option  to  wean 
his  lambs  or  not. 

29.  Mr.  Sadler  ascended  a  se- 
cond time  from  Hackoey,  in  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Beaufoy.  The  ascent 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  and  the 
balloon  remained  a  long  time  in 
sight.  After  a  voyage  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  aeronauts  were 
safely  landed  at  East  Thorpe,  near 
Kelvedon,  in  Essex. 

SO.  Among  the  precious  MSS. 
of  the  oriental  library  of  Monte- 
Casino,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  cradle  of  sciences  and  let- 
ters, after  the  barbarism  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire,  there  has  just  been 
found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Apollonius 
Evander,  the  Nephew  of  Apol- 
lonius of  Rhodes.  Among  other 
important  objects  which  this  MS. 
contains,  is  a  very  detailed  account 
of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
reign  ofTitus.  A  learned  Hellenist 
will  soon  give  us  a  translation  of 


this  work,  with  the  Greek  opposite 

to  it. 

SI.  A  chain-bridge  has  been 
cast  over  the  Merrimack,  three 
miles  above  Newberry,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch  of  244?  feet  in  length ; 
the  abutments  are  of  stone,  47 
feet  long  and  87  feet  high ;  the 
uprights  or  framed  work  which 
stand  on  the  abutments,  are  35 
feet  high  over  which  are  suspend- 
ed ten  distinct  chains,  the  ends  of 
which,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  buried  in  deep  pits,  and  se- 
cured by  large  stones ;  each  chain 
is  516  feet  long,  and  where  they 
pass  over  the  uprights,  and  where 
the  greatest  strain  rests,  they  are 
treble,  and  made  in  short  links. 
The  four  middle  joints  rest  on  the 
chains,  to  equalize  the  floor.  This 
bridge  has  two  passage-ways,  of 
15  feet  in  width  each,  and  is  so 
solid  as  to  admit  of  horses,  carri- 
ages, &c.  travelling  at  any  speed, 
with  very  little  perceptible  motion 
of  the  floors. 

It  appears  by  letters  from  Rome, 
that  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  issu- 
ed by  Buonaparte,  the  Consistory 
of  Israelites  was  established  there 
in  August  last.  The  extreme 
novelty  of  this  spectacle  attracted 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators, 
but  no  insult  was  offered.  M. 
Leoni  de  Leoni  was  proclaimed 
Grand  Rabbi. 

An  action  was  tried  at  Oakham 
assizes  against  a  person  to  recover 
damages  on  account  of  his  dog 
having  worried  some  sheep  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbour.  It  appearing 
in  evidence  that  there  were  two 
dogs  engaged  in  the  mischief,  only 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  de- 
fendant, his  counsel  submitted, 
that  it  was  doubtful  which  animal 
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was  the  criminal.  The  judge,  how- 
ever, held,  that  even  if  one  was 
principal,  the  other  was  accessary, 
and  tn  ere  fore  both  were  crimioals. 
They  were  conjoint  trespassers, 
and  therefore  liable  jointly  and 
severally.  He  added,  it  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  but  well 
known,  that  dogs  agreed  together 
to  go  out  upon  these  marauding 
expeditions.  A  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  Comet  mentioned  as 
having  been  observed  in  France, 
became  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  and  continued  to  be 
a  splendid  and  striking  object  dur- 
ing all  the  clear  weather  of  the 
autumn. 

4.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  July,  as  the  fishing  smack  Tar- 
tar, of  Derbyhaven,  was  drifting 
in  the  Channel  with  her  nets  shot, 
W.N.W.  from  Peel,  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  came  on,  with  a  rough 
sea,  which  caused  them  to  haul 
their  train  of  nets  on  board ;  and 
in  the  act  of  hauling,  she  drifted 
down  on  a  boat  a-bead  of  her,  and 
took  the  point  of  her  boom  into 
her  forebuddings.  Before  the  crew 
perceived  any  damage,  the  water 
was  over  the  ballast :  the  leak  in- 
creasing fast,  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes she  went  down ;  the  crew, 
seven  in  number,  providentially 
escaped  in  the  punt.  The  other 
boat  8  crew,  judging  the  boat  and 
men  went  down  together,  made 
the  beRt  of  their  way  home  with 
the  lamentable  news  of  their  fate 
to  their  families.  But  Providence 
still  had  them  in  tow.  They  lay 
in  the  small  boat,  comparatively 
like  a  tub,  eight  feet  keel,  and 


five  feet  beam;  and  to  prevent  the 
sea  from  breaking  in,  they  ranged 
their  arras  along  the  gunnels.  At 
day-light  the  brig  Lively, of  Green- 
nock,  Capt.  M'Kenzie,  for  Gibral- 
tar, hove  in  sight  to  leeward,  the 
punt  drifting  in  her  head- way,  and 
when  within  pistol-shot,  the  men 
one  and  all  gave  a  great  shout, 
which  was  heard  by  the  captain, 
but  the  sea  ran  so  hollow,  he  could 
not  perceive  them  ;  apprehending 
something  wrong  below,  or  a  man 
overboard,  he  called  all  hands  on 
deck ;  at  the  second  shout  the 
sailors  were  astonished  at  not  see- 
ing any  vessel  near  them  ;  and  on 
the  third,  one  of  the  sailors  run- 
ning up  the  rigging,  perceived  a 
number  of  men  on  the  water,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  not  seeing 
any  thing  under  them,  as  the  state 
they  lay  in,  with  their  arms  near 
the  water's  edge,  prevented  him  ; 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
were  hoisted  on  board  the  brig  one 
after  the  other.  Some  time  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales  cutter,  Capt. 
Wallace,  hove  in  sight,  and  by  a 
signal  from  the  brig  was  soon  along- 
side. Capt.  Wallace  immediately 
steered  direct  for  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  landed  them  safe  in  Derby- 
haven,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
their  despairing  families. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, dated  July  last : — "  On  the 
3rd  instant,  a  schooner  of  about 
SO  tons  arrived  here  from  Water- 
ford,  having  been  upwards  of  fifty 
days  at  sea.  When  she  left  Ire* 
land,  with  passengers  and  crew, 
there  were  no  less  than  209  per- 
sons on  board,  37  of  whom  died 
before  getting  in  here,  and  12  or 
15  since  her  arrival;  a  number 
more  are  not  expected  to  survive. 
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It  was  from  want  of  water  and  rery  singular  rencontre,  which  de- 
provisions  that  the  unfortunate  served  to  be  made  public  in  that 
people  lost  their  lives.  Had  they  part  of  the  world,  as  showing  the 
been  out  for  one  or  two  days  more,  enterprize  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger 
roost  of  them  would  have  died,  in  a  field  of  action  that  hitherto 
When  they  were  landed,  I  never  had  been  thought  secure  from  his 
beheld  such  a  melancholy  sight,  attack.  The  crew  of  the  Kedgeree 
The  magistrates  have  oraered  a  Dawk  boat,  while  at  anchor  near 
prosecution  against  the  captain  Saugor,  in  seven  fathoms  and  an 
and  owner  of  the  schooner."  eighth,  were  alarmed  by  the  noise 

In  all  the  towns  situated  on  the  of  a  tiger  swimming  towards  them, 

borders  of  the  great  forests  of  Ger-  He  approached  the  boat,  and  hav* 

many,  associations  are  forming  for  ing  got  so  near  as  to  reach  it  with 

the  apprehension  of  robbers.   It  his  claws,  attempted  to  get  on 

is  ascertained  that  the  bands  which  board,  from  which  he  was  pre* 

infest  Wetteravia,  the  Odenwald,  vented  more  by  the  height  or  the 

and  the  Spessart,  have  communi-  gunwale  above  the  water,  than  by 

cation  with  each  other;  and  the  any  opposition  from  the  crew,  who 

troop  which  infests  the  forest  of  were  too  much  alarmed  to  exert 

Tburinga  is  divided  into  thirty-two  themselves  with  effect.  The  tiger 

detachments,  the  lowest  of  which  continued,  according  to  thereport 

is  computed  at  sixteen  individuals,  of  the  boat's  crew,  upwards  of 

The  booty  they  have  made  during  forty  minutes  alongside,frec|uently 

the  last  three  years  is  computed  renewing  his  attempts  to  climb  on 

at  a  million  sterling.    Rendered  board.   The  marks  of  his  claws 

daring  by  long  impunity,  these  were  distinctly  visible  on  the 

brigands  venture  into  many  towns  planks  above  the  copper, 

in  the  open  day,  and  purchase  6.  The  society  of  Methodists 

their  provisions,  without  the  civil  have,  it  is  understood,  purchased 

authorities,  whom  they  have  im-  the  superb  mansion  and  grounds 

pressed  with  the  greatest  dread,  at  Apperley-bridge,  in  the  west- 

making  any  attempt  to  apprehend  riding  of  Yorkshire,  late  the  resi- 

them.   The  citizens  who  enter  dence  of  Thomas  Clapham,  Esq. 

into  the  above  association  engage  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school, 

by  an  oath  to  denounce  all  who  to  be  founded  on  the  model  of  the 

have  any  private  correspondence  school  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 

with  these  pests  of  society,  and  to  and  to  be  on  a  scale  sufficiently 

use  every  effort  to  apprehend  and  large  to  accommodate  400  boys, 

bring  them  to  justice.  principally  the  sons  of  the  minis- 

5.  A  Madras  paper  mentions  a  ters  of  that  community. 

Population  of  London,  from  the  late  Returns  to  Parliament. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

London  (City)  1 181   57,062         59,693  116,755 

Westminster  (City)  1811...  74,534  .      87,545  162,077 

1801...  70,986         82,286  153,272 

8,805 


Vox.  nn. 
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The  Borough,  18 11  

1801  •••«•••••••• 

Males. 

,  28,579 
26,761 

Females. 

32,590 
29,924 

Total 
61,169 
56,685 

,  1,818 

• 

2,666 

4,484 

,  96,264 
,  79,085 

«  r~i  t»    «v  •  ^ 

127,815 
101,787 

224,079 
180,822 

Increase,  

17,229 

26,028 

43,257 

.  44,262 
.  33,585 

52,383 
39,683 

96,645 
73,268 

Increase  10,677 

12,700 

23,377 

,  86,748 
.77,366 

125,121 
94,619 

211,869 
171,985 

• 

Increase 

.  9,382 

30,502 

39,884 

•  * 

.  64,219 
.47,499 

81,344 
59,631 

145,563 
107,430 

.  16,820 

21,313 

38,233 

Middlesex  ditto,  1811  34,177 

46,770 
35,191 

80,947 

,.  6,813 

11,579 

18,392 

The  population  of  London,  Westminster,  and  the  above  districts,  by 

the  present  census,  appears— 

Males,  483,781  Females,  615,  323  Total,  1,099,104 

Increase  in  two  years, 133, 139. 

The  statement  for  the  city  of  Rotherluthe,  Streatham,  Batter- 
London  includes  the  whole  of  the  sea,  Bermondsey,  and  Richmond. 
105  parishes  within  the  bounda-  The  Middlesex  parishes  axe 
ries.  Kensington,    Chelsea,  Fulharn, 

The  population  of  the  city  has  Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  Ealing, 
not  increased  within  the  last  ten  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  Enfield, 
years,  because  its  limits  are  fixed,  Harrow,  Twickenham,  Staines, 
and  a  great  number  of  houses  are  and  Uxbridge. 
yearly  converted  into  ware-  The  influx  of  inhabitants  since 
houses,  &c.  1801  appears  very  conspicuous  in 

In  the  estimate  for  the  Surrey   the  undernamed  parishes : 
district,  twelve  parishes  are  in-  Increase, 
eluded,  viz.  Christchurch,  Lam-   St.  Giles  and  St.  Andrew's, 

beth,    Newington,   Camberwell,      Holborn   13,948 

Putney,  Clapham,  Wandsworth,    St.  Mary-le-bone...  11,660 
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St.  George's  and  Pan  eras  20,680 
Hackney  and  Beth  nal-gr  een  1 5 ,3  40 
Clerken well  and  Islington  11,994* 
Lambeth  and  Newington  22,711 
Kensington  and  Chelsea...  8,986 

The  preceding  statement  will 
however  be  observed  to  take  in 
many  places  remote  from  the  me- 
tropolis. The  population  of  the 
latter  alone,  reckoning  the  con- 
nected buildings,  called  London, 
may  be  estimated  at  945,068. 

By  the  return  of  population  for 
Scotland,  it  appears  that  Glasgow 
now  contains  108,830  inhabitants, 
and  consequently  is,  in  point  of 
population,  the  second  city  in 
Great  Britain.  Edinburgh  con- 
tains 103,143,  and  is  the  third ; 
after  which  come  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  the  former  98,573,  and 
the  latter  98,371. 

Tuesday  evening,  during  the 
exhibition  of  wild  beasts  at  Miles's 
menagerie,  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
several  boys  began  teazing  the  ele- 
phant, by  attempting  to  get  on 
his  back,  having  previously  got 
leave  of  the  keeper,  who  was 
willing  to  show  the  numerous 
spectators  the  tameness  of  the 
quadruped ;  and  as  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Burn,  a  habit-maker,  at  Exeter 
'Change,  was  attempting  the  same, 
the  animal  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  squeezed  him  against  the  wall 
in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  Had 
not  the  keeper  run  immediately  to 
his  assistance,  the  boy  must  have 
been  killed. 

A  curious  circumstance  lately 
occurred  at  Winchester  on  a  trial 
respecting  the  right  of  property  in 
a  sloop.  A  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  jurymen,  and 
after  being  locked  up  from  three 
in  the  afternoon  to  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  tbey  were  still  far  from 


coming  to  a  decision.  It  now  grew 
dark,  and  not  being  allowed  can- 
dles or  refreshment,  and  none  of 
them  having  taken  any  since  the 
morning,  they  began  to  get  dissa- 
tisfied and  uneasy.  A  few  minutes 
before  nine  it  was  discovered  that 
one  of  them  had  made  his  escape 
out  at  a  back  window  from  the 
water  -  closet ;  the  remaining 
eleven  then  grew  more  and  more 
dissatisfied,  and  importuned  to  be 
discharged,  which  they  were,  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision  what- 
ever. The  individual  who  made 
his  escape  at  the  window  is  a 
respectable  tradesman  near  Win- 
chester. He,  by  some  means  or 
other,  as  appeared  afterwards,  pro- 
cured a  person  in  the  yard  to  hoist 
a  ladder  to  the  window,  and  by 
this  means  decamped,  leaving  his 
disconsolate  fellow-sufferers  to 
settle  the  verdict  at  their  leisure. 

9*  A  destructive  fire  broke  out 
on  this  evening  in  the  rick-yard  of 
Mr.  Coulton,  a  farmer,  at  Eastend, 
near  Sbottlesbrook,  Oxfordshire, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the 
descent  of  a  fire-balloon  on  a 
wheat-rick.  The  balloon  had  been 
sent  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marlow,  near  twenty  miles  from 
where  it  descended.  The  damage 
was  very  extensive ;  for  besides  the 
burning  of  four  ricks,  a  barn  full 
of  unthresbed  corn,  together  with 
contiguous  out-houses,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  devouring  element.  A  si- 
milar circumstance  occurred  in 
Berkshire  some  time  since,  when 
the  authors  of  the  misfortune  paid 
dearly  for  their  amusement  at  the 
assizes. 

A  gangof  incendiarieshas  lately 
been  discovered  in  Berlin.  Six  of 
the  offenders,  who  are  in  custody, 
acknowledged  that  their  associa- 
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tion  comprised  40  members ;  and 
that  the  object  of  their  union  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different 
quarters,  that  they  might,  during 
the  general  terror  inspired  by  the 
conflagration,  plunder  the  citizens 
with  impunity. 

11,  This  day  the  dry-dock  at 
Blyth  being  entirely  completed, 
two  ships  entered  the  same  for  re- 
pairs, amidst  the  applauses  of  a 
concourse  of  spectators  and  ship- 
owners. This  dock  is  allowed  by 
all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  very  sub- 
stantially finished,  and  of  the  first 
utility  to  the  northern  shipping. 
The  port  of  Blyth,  as  a  branch  of 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne,  will  be 
much  benefitted  by  it.  The  whole 
was  begun  and  completed  in  seven 
months. 

12.  Sorcery.  (From  the  Gazette 
de  France.)  On  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary last,  L.  Rolassey,  Jean  Pair- 
son,  Etienne  Morler,  and  Jean 
Dupen,  of  the  commune  Joux, 
complained,  that  on  the  6th  of  that 
month,  Claude  Griffe  circulated  a 
report,  thai  on  that  day  he  had 
seen  them  dance  round  a  fire  and 
a  table,  on  which  were  a  quantity 
of  bottles  and  glasses  of  wine,  in 
the  midst  of  which  was  placed  a 
gilt  chair,  in  which  was  the  Devil, 
who  presided  over  the  dance. 
They  complained  that  these  re- 
ports injured  their  characters  and 
commerce;  that  their  children 
evep  dared  not  to  go  to  the  public 
schools,  nor  into  the  streets,  being 

i  hooted  and  pelted  by  other  child- 
ren. The  complainants  conclude 
that  Griffe  should  be  required  to 
contradict  his  assertion,  and  pay 
a  certain  sum  to  each  of  them  by 
way  of  compensation.  The  tri- 
bunal of  the  police  of  Ile-sur-le- 
Sereifi  discharged  the  parties  out 


of  court,  the  charge  of  sorcery 
being  too  contemptible  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  court. 

The  Procureur  General,  Merlin, 
required,  ex  officio^  the  revocation 
of  this  decision.  "  Nothing  (said 
the  magistrate)  would  be  more 
proper  than  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  of  Ile-sur-le-Serein,  if 
reason  were  the  guide  of  the  mul- 
titude—but it  is  not.  That  the 
people  give  easy  credit  to  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  is  proved  by 
numerous  facts.  Hence,  to  ac- 
cuse an  individual  of  sorcery,  is  to 
injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
multitude—consequently  it  is 
committing  a  punishable  offence.'* 

The  court  being  of  opinion  that 

r^  r 

the  imputation  of  sorcery  was  a 
grievous  injury  done  to  the  com- 
plainants ;  that,  by  its  being  cre- 
dited, it  might  mislead  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people,  disturb  the 
public  repose,  and  occasion  fatal 
consequences ;  and  that  by  re- 
fusing to  decide  upon  a  demand 
of  reparation,  the  tribunal  of 
police  of  the  canton  of  Ile-sur-le- 
Serein  had  violated  the  47 1st 
article  of  the  penal  code,  annul 
the  said  judgment. 

IS.  The  Adamant,.  Hedley,  of 
Newcastle,  sailed  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1810,  from  Oban,  with  80 
passengers,  for  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  where  she  arrived  after  a 
favourable  passage  of  49  days,  and 
landed  them  safely.  She  took  in 
a  cargo  of  timber,  and  left  the 
island  on  the  13th  of  October,  the 
wind  being  N.  N.  W.  turning  to 
windward  into  the  gut  of  Canso, 
where  she  cast  anchor.  On  the 
15th,  weighed  at  five  a.  m.  wind 
variable,  and  got  to  the  mouth  of 
the  gut  that  night,  when  it  came 
on  to  blow  very  hard  from  the 
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N.  E.  with  very  foggy  weather. 
On  the  19th,  the  storm  increasing, 
the  vessel  unfortunately  upset,  and 
remained  about  twenty  minutes 
with  her  masts  in  the  water,  when 
she  righted  as  far  as  the  lee-edge 
of  the  deck,  her  larboard  gunwale 
remaining  constantly  under.  The 
boats  and  other  things  on  deck 
were  swept  away;  the  sea,  being 
very  high,  had  a  free  passage  down 
the  hatchways,  and  washed  the 
provisions  out  of  the  cabin-win- 
dows. The  crew,  13  in  number, 
were  all  lashed,  and  had  nothing 
to  subsist  on  but  a  little  raw  beef 
(of  which  they  were  each  allowed 
two  ounces  per  day)  and  a  small 
quantity  of  rum.  The  water-casks 
being  all  stove  by  the  violent  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel,  they  were  obliged 
to  drink  their  own  urine.  By  the 
23rd,  four  of  the  crew  had  miser- 
ably perished,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  On  the  24th,  they 
came  within  sight  of  land,  which 
proved  to  be  Sable  Island,  on  the 
outer  bar  of  which,  on  the  north 
side,  the  vessel  struck  about  two 
«.  m.  that  day;  she  lost  her  rudder, 
but  did  not  go  to  pieces.  Here 
they  remained  two  days  longer. 
On  the  25th  four  mote  of  the  crew 
died.  The  people  of  the  island 
appeared  with  a  boat  on  the  26th, 
which  had  been  brought  over  land 
in  a  cart  for  their  relief.  They 
were  cpnveyed  to  a  house  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  received 
very  proper  treatment.  Milk  was 
the  first  thing  given  to  them,  and 
in  a  week  they  recovered  their 
strength.  The  four  dead  bodies 
left  in  the  ship  were  brought 
ashore  the  next  day,  and  were 
decently  interred  in  one  grave, 
and  an  inscription  placed  thereoo. 
Three  of  the  aurvivocB  arrived  $t 


Shields  last  week  in  the  Free  Bff« 
ton.  They  left  the  island  the 
23rd  of  June,  after  having  lived 
there  more  than  seven  months. 
The  other  two,  Mr.  Thomas  Rid- 
ley, the  owner,  and  the  captain, 
put  to  sea  from  the  island,  in  an 
open  boat,  a  considerable  time 
before,  and  being  taken  up  by 
some  ship  at  sea,  got  home  some 
time  since.  Sable  Island  was 
settled  by  the  governor  of  Hali- 
fax about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago ; 
but  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  persons  living  on  it  when 
the  crew  left  it. 

14.  Considerable  alarm  was 
excited  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James's- 
square,  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den departure  from  their  dens  of 
two  royal  hunting-tigers,  which 
were  lately  sent  over  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  present  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  were  deposited  in 
the  stables  belonging  to  his  grace* 
It  appeared  that  they  had  broken 
the  door  of  the  den,  and  ma^e 
their  escape  into  the  hay-loft  over 
the  stables  ;  but  being  soon  dis- 
co vexed,  a  domestic  of  the  Duke's 
was  dispatched  to  the  menagerie 
at  Exeter  'Change,  to  hire  two  ojf 
the  quadruped  keepers  to  attend, 
and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
animals,  which  was  at  length  ef- 
fected, after  two  days'  incessant 
labour. 

A  man  having  stolen  a  sroaH 
piece  of  bacon  from  a  cheeser 
monger's  shop,  near  Shoreditch- 
church,  was  pursued  by  the  owner, 
with  the  usual  cry  of  Stop  Thief  ) 
which  being  heard  by  a  person 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction 
with  the  culprit,  he  raised  his  leg 
in  an  horizontal  posture,  with  an 
intention  to  $top  Jiim,  which  the 
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culprit  not  perceiving,  ran  his  sto- 
mach with  such  force  against  the 
foot,  as  (aided,  no  doubt,  by  the 
agitated  state  of  his  mind}  caused 
his  instant  death. 

20.  Taunton.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  Phi- 
neas  Adams,  a  private  in  the  first 
Somerset  militia,  applied  for  sur- 
gical aid,  in  consequence  of  an 
ulcerated  wound  in  his  arm.  On 
examination  it  appearing  that  the 
ulcer  was  occasioned  by  his  own 
contrivance,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  would  not  be  dis- 
charged, he  deserted  from  his  re- 
giment. Upon  his  apprehension, 
he  was  committed  to  the  gaol  at 
Wilton,where  he  was  attended  by 
a  medical  gentleman,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  which  he  then 
exhibited  on  his  leg,  which  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  was 
artificially  produced.  On  the 
24th  of  April  last,  he  fell  down  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  was  taken  up 
with  the  blood  oozing  from  his 
cars.  Being  conveyed  to  bed,  he 
appeared  to  have  suffered  no  ma- 
terial injury  ;  but,  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  he  observed  to  the 
medical  gentleman  who  attended 
him,  that  he  thought  he  was  get- 
ting deaf.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  new  stratagem  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  the  medical  gentle- 
man asked  him  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  "  Are  you  very  deaf?" 
To  which  the  man  replied,  "Yes, 
very  deaf.''  Intimation  was  then 
given  him,  that  his  object  was  un- 
derstood, and  would  of  course  be 
defeated.  Immediately  after  this, 
Adams  fell  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found insensibility,  and  has  so  re- 
mained down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod— a  space  of  nearly  three 
months.   From  that  time,  the 
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sustenance  he  received  has  been 
very  slight,  consisting  entirely  of 
tea,  broths,  and  occasionally  of 
small  portions  of  bread  and  butter. 
On  the  24-th  of  April  the  acci- 
dent happened ;  on  the  25th  his 
pulse  was  very  hard,  and  indicated 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  upon 
which  he  was  bled,  and  the  symp- 
toms abated.  The  following  day, 
in  consequence  of  his  pulse  in- 
creasing, he  was  again  bled ;  from 
which  period  he  has  remained  in 
his  present  state.  His  head  and 
back  have  been  blistered,  without 
producing  any  sensible  effect ; 
and  strong  electrical  shocks  have 
produced  no  bodily  sensation. 
His  pulse  is  generally  regular,  but 
wants  tone.  The  pupil  of  his  eye 
is  in  a  slight  degree  dilated,  and 
his  respiration  is  easy ;  nor  has  it 
been  interrupted  from  the  com- 
mencement. Every  mode  of 
arousing  him  from  tne  insensible 
state  in  which  he  lies  has  entirely 
failed.  Snuff  has  been  thrust  up 
his  nostrils,  and  pungent  salts  ap- 
plied, neither  of  which  have  pro- 
duced any  other  effect  than  that 
of  a  secretion  from  his  eyes.  On 
Sunday  the  14th  it  was  determined 
to  try  on  him  the  nitrous  oxyd 
gas;  the  operation  of  which  is 
known  to  occasion  so  extraordi- 
nary a  degree  of  mental  and  bodily 
excitation.  The  tube  affixed  to 
the  bladder,  containing  the  gas, 
was  applied  to  the  man's  mouth  ; 
but  his  teeth  were  so  firmly  closed, 
that  all  efforts  to  open  them 
proved  fruitless*  His  nostrils  and 
lips  were  then  compressed,  and 
every  means  taken  to  prevent  his 
inhaling  any  air  but  the  gaseous 
fluid.  This  attempt  was  perse- 
vered in,  until  his  pulse  became 
interrupted,  evidently  from  bti 
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desisting  to  breathe,  and  no  effect 
in  consequence  resulted  from  the 
experiment.  The  man.  now  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  of  total 
insensibility. 

We  have  now  to  add  to  this 
account  a  few  facts,  which,  for 
their  singularity,  may  challenge 
competition  with  the  most  mar- 
vellous occurrence  that  ever 
reached  the  public  notice. 

A  few  days  after  our  account 
appeared,  rhineas  Adams,  the 
subject  of  this  curious  narrative, 
and  whose  age  was  no  more  than 
18,  on  the  6th  of  June  last,  was 
removed  from  the  gaol  in  which 
he  then  was,  to  the  parish  of  Bick- 
enhall,  a  small  village,  seven  miles 
from  Taunton.  His  parents  resid- 
ing at  that  place,  but  being  unable 
to  receive  him  in  their  own  habi- 
tation, Adams  was  lodged  in  the 
poor-house,  a  small  cottage  ad- 
joining the  church-yard.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  to  lie  with- 
out exhibiting  the  least  evidence 
of  an  improving  condition.  When 
any  of  his  limbs  were  raised,  they 
fell  with  the  leaden  weight  of  total 
inanimation;  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  countenance  evinced  the 
paleness  of  death,  though  divested 
of  any  of  the  concomitant  symp- 
toms of  approaching  dissolution. 
His  respiration  continued  free, 
and  his  pulse  maintained  its  cha- 
racter ot  a  healthful  tone.  The 
sustenance  he  received  was  en- 
tirely that  of  eggs  diluted  with 
wine,  and  occasionally  with  tea, 
which  he  sucked  in  through  his 
teeth :  all  attempts,  forcible  as 
some  of  them  were,  to  compel  him 
to  open  his  mouth  having  been 
repeatedly  tried  in  vain  :  and  va- 
rious experiments  were  again 
made  to  excite  sensation  without 


effect,  particularly  that  of  thrust- 
ing pins  under  his  finger-nails. 

In  this  hopeless  condition  he 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Welch,  sur- 
geon, of  Taunton,  who  suggested 
the  propriety  of  performing  the 
operation  of  scalptng  the  patient, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fall,  to  which  the  illness  was 
attributed,  might  not  have  pro- 
duced a  depression  of  the  brain. 
The  proposal  was  communicated 
to  the  parents  of  Adams,  who  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  that  the 
experiment  should  be  made.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  time  appointed, 
the  surgeon  accompanied  Adam's 
father  to  the  bed-side  of  his  son, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  se- 
veral respectable  persons,  des- 
cribed to  both  the  young  man's 
parents  the  nature  and  precise 
course  of  operation  about  to  be 
performed.  Old  Adams  then 
shaved  his  son's  head.  The  inci- 
sions were  made,  the  scalp  drawn 
up,  and  the  head  examined,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  the  young  man 
manifested  no  audible  symptom 
of  pain,  or  sensibility  of  suffering 
whatever,  until  the  application  of 
an  instrument,  with  which  the 
head  was  scraped  in  a  particular 
part,  and  then,  and  once  only,  he 
uttered  a  groan. 

No  beneficial  result  appearing 
from  this  experiment,  and  as  his 
case  seemed  absolutely  remediless, 
application  was  made  to  his  regi- 
ment for  his  discharge. 

On  Tuesday,  August  20th,  the 
discharge  arrived,  and  was  taken 
over  to  Bickenhallby  the  Serjeant. 
On  the  Tuesday  following,  the 
27th,  old  Adams  brought  his  son 
down  stairs  in  his  arms ;  and  on 
the  28th,  he  again  brought  him 
down,  the  ion  itUl  remaining  in. 
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sensible.   Next  night  (the  29th)  be  absconded,  and  not  a  syllable 

be  was  seen  sitting  in  the  poor-  has  been  heard  of  him  since, 
house,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  Old  Adams  was  himself  for- 
conversing  with  his  father ;  and  merly  in  the  military  service,  and 
on  Friday,  the  30th  (our  readers  effected  his  discharge  by  counter- 
will  participate  with  us  in  the  feiting  illness,  though  not  of  that 
complete  astonishment  excited  description  which  has  been  as- 
by  the  fact)  he  was  at  Mr.  Pal-  sumed  by  his  son.  The  opinion 
mer's,  a  farmer,  at  Thurlbear,  is  very  general,  that  he  has  as- 
two  miles  from  Bickenhall,  cut-  sisted  his  son  in  his  artifice,  and 
tins  spars,  carrying  reed  up  a  that  food  has  been  secretly  con- 
ladder,  and  assisting  his  father  in  veyed  to  him.  Under  this  im- 
thatching  a  rick !  On  the  next  pression,  however,  it  is  necessary 
day,  the  31st,  he  was  in  the  barn  to  state,  that  the  father  was  de- 
of  Mr.  Cozens,  of  Bickenhall,  with  nied  all  access  to  him  for  several 
a  dick  in  his  hand,  killing  mice ;  days  while  he  was  in  gaol.— Taun- 
and  on  Sunday,  the  1st  instant,  ton  Courier. 
Mr.  Cozens  himself  met  him  in  On  Wednesday  last  it  was  dis- 
a  neighbouring  copse,  gathering  covered  by  a  female  servant  to  her 
nuts.  Majesty,  that  the  several  presses 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  in  Buckingham-house,  which  con- 
30th,  young  Adams  walked  into  tained  her  Majesty's  court  and 
the  cottage  of  Martha  Cozens,  other  most  valuable  dresses,  had 
who  lives  next  door,  and  adjoining  been  opened,  and  the  contents, 
to  the  poor-house.  She  expressed  amounting  in  value  to  2,000/.  had 
great  surprise  at  the  suddenness  been  stolen  therefrom.  Her  Ma- 
of  his  recovery,  and  asked  him,  jesty's  wardrobe  had  been  kept 
how  be  was  able  to  undergo  so  in  St.  James's  palace  previously 
much  suffering  ?  To  which  he  to  the  late  fire,  at  which  time  it 
answered,  that  he  had  no  recol-  was  removed  to  Buckingham- 
lection  of  having  experienced  any.  house.  It  was  usual  for  the  fe- 
She  then  asked  bim,  if  he  did  not  male  domestic  who  had  the  care 
recollect  feeling  any  pain  when  of  the  contents  of  the  presses  to 
the  surgeon  was  scraping  his  inspect  them  once  a  year ;  but 
head  ?  To  which  he  replied,  from  the  King's  illness  they  had 
"  that  he  perfectly  recollected  not  been  wanted,  and  conse- 
that."  quently  they  were  not  opened 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  until  last  Wednesday,  when  it 
this  young  man's  recovery,  after  was  found  the  dresses  were  gone ; 
obtaining  his  discharge  front  his  but  the  papers  which  contained 
regiment,  having  excited,  in  com-  them  were  left,  and  a  baize  which 
bination  with  the  other  circum-  covers  the  whole  was  carefully 
stances  which  we  formerly  stated,  placed  over  the  papers,  &c. 
an  opinion  that  imposition  had  Suspicion  had  not  attached  it- 
been  practised,  some  of  the  neigh-  self  to  any  person  until  Thursday 
bours  reported  that  a  press-gang  afternoon,  when  the  husband  of 
was  coming  for  him.  This,  it  is  the  female  who  was  intrusted  with 
supposed,  having  reached  his  ears,  the  care  of  the  presses,  was  in  the 
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room,  and  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  another  man  suspected,  who  had 
the  door ;  and  on  opening  it,  a  been  discharged  from  Mr.  Han- 
man,  who  had  formerly  been  em-  son's  service  about  the  same  time 
ployed  to  keep  the  locks,  &c.  as  the  prisoner,  and  who  had  been 
about  Buckingham-house  in  re*  seen  about  the  house. 

Cair,  presented  himself  with  a  key  16.  A  foreign  journal  contains, 
alf  hidden  by  the  palm  of  his  under  the  head  of  Naples,  the 
hand,  and  said  he  was  looking  for  following  literary  information : — 
a  belMianger.  The  man  was  chal-  "  The  unrolling  and  explanation 
lenged  with  having  a  key  in  his  of  the  manuscripts  found  in  Her* 
hand,  which  he  denied;  but  after-  culaneum  are  pursued  with  much 
wards  pulled  one  out  of  his  pocket,  industry  by  Messrs.  Rossini, 
which  the  witness  believed  to  be  Scotti,  and  Pessette.  They  have, 
much  larger  in  size  than  the  one  under  the  patronage  of  the  go- 
he  had  in  his  hand.  vernment,  published  lately  some 
It  appeared,  that  there  had  been  fragments  of  a  Latin  poem  upon 
no  injury  done  to  the  locks  on  the  the  war  between  Mark  Antony 
several  presses  ;  and  that  no  one  and  Augustus,  and  a  considerable 
could  have  committed  the  robbery  part  of  the  second  book  of  Epi- 
without  being  well  acquainted  curus  upon  Nature :  the  above 
with  the  premises.  According  to  gentlemen  do  not  despair  even 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hanson,  yet  of  finding  the  whole  treatise 
lock-smith  to  the  Royal  Family,  of  this  author.  There  has  also 
the  locks  could  have  been  opened  been  committed  to  the  press  a 
only  by  a  duplicate  or  a  skeleton  moral  work  of  Pisistratus,  the  ce- 
key,  and  a  duplicate  key  could  not  lebrated  disciple  of  Epicurus  ; 
have  been  made  without  taking  off  likewise  some  fragments  of  Colote 
the  lock.  In  either  case  none  upon  the  Lycidas  of  Plato,  and  of 
but  a  skilful  locksman  could  have  Caniscus  upon  friendship.  The 
opened  the  locks,  as  they  were  of  entire  work  of  Philodemus  upon 
the  best  kind.    Mr.  Hanson  also  Rhetoric  is  at  this  moment  in  a 


stated,  that  the  prisoner  had  been  state  of  forwardness." 
about  eight  months  in  his  employ,  17*  An  alarming  disturbance 
and  he  discharged  him  as  an  in-  took  place  at  Ratcliff-highway, 
dolent  drunken  man,  some  time  near  the  London  docks,  amongst 
since.  When  in  Mr.  Hanson's  the  sailors  of  different  nations  em- 
service,  the  prisoner  was  con-  ployed  there.  For  some  time  past 
stantly  employed  in  Buckingham-  great  jealousies  have  existed 
house;  but  since  he  had  been  dis-  among  them,  and  particularly  the 
charged,  he  had  no  pretence  for  American  and  Portuguese  sailors, 
goiog  there.  relative  to  the  rate  of  wages  at 
According  to  the  statement  of  which  they  should  work.  It  ap- 
Sir  William  Parsons,  half  a  dozen  pears  that  most  of  the  Portuguese 
men  could  not  have  carried  away  have  agreed  of  late  to  give  their 
the  stolen  property.  The  pn-  services  on  board  of  merchant  ves- 
soner  was  remanded,  and  a  warrant  sels  for  their  victuals,  without  re- 
was  issued  to  search  his  premises ;  quiring  any  wages,  a  circumstance 
a  warrant  was  also  issued  against  which  has  irritated  the  Americana 
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and  other  sailors  belonging  to  ves- 
sels now  in  the  docks,  to  the  high- 
est pitch;  and  they  accordingly 
met  early  in  the  morning,  and 
planned  a  formidable  attack  upon 
the  Portuguese.  They  seized 
every  bludgeon  and  stick  they 
could  procure.  Every  chair, 
table,  stool,  and  ladder,  also,  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  were 
broken  to  pieces  ;  and  with  these 
they  bestowed  many  a  violent 
blow  upon  their  opponents,  who 
being  totally  unprovided  for  such 
an  attack,  suffered  very  severely. 
The  poor  Portuguese  sailors  were 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, and  seek  refuge  in  the 
houses  and  shops,  by  which  the 
whole  neighbourhood  of  RatclifF- 
high  way  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  shutting  up  shop.  The 
Portuguese  used  every  endeavour 
to  procure  offensive  weapons ;  but 
so  few  could  be  obtained,  that 
they  were  totally  unable  to  com- 
bat with  their  assailants,  many  of 
whom,  although  personating  Ame- 
ricans, proved  to  be  Irishmen.  By 
the  timely  interference  of  a  body 
of  police-officers,  and  many  indi- 
viduals whom  they  had  called  to 
their  aid,  the  affray  was  at  last  ter- 
minated. 

A  Bombay  paper  of  March 
2,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  The  sixth  drawing  was  held 
on  Monday  last,  when  No.  1,170 
came  up  a  prize  of  Sicca  rupees, 
one  hundred  thousand.  This  for- 
tunate number  belongs  to  a  Hin- 
doo, of  the  name  of  Pulwan  Sing, 
who  for  many  years  earned  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  by  providing 
groups  of  dancing  girls  for  the 
opulent  BeogaJeie,  during  the 


Doorgah  Poojah  and  other  fes- 
tivals. Pulwan  Sing  is  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  ticket :  he  bore 
the  sudden  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
by  which  he  was  raised  in  an  in- 
stant from  indigence  to  a  state  of 
affluence  beyond  his  most  san- 
guine dreams,  with  all  the  com- 
posure  of  a  practical  philoso- 
pher." 

A  subsequent  paper  says, "  Pul- 
wan Sing,  the  proprietor  of  the 
fortunate  ticket  1,170,  drawn  a 
prize  of  a  lack  of  rupees,  termi- 
nated this  life  on  Sunday  last,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
which  he  purchased  a  few  days 
before,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lottery." 

19.  It  is  stated  in  a  Westmor- 
land paper,  that  a  sister  of  the  late 
captain  Cook  has  resided  many 
years  in  Pack-horse-yard,  Stra- 
mongate,  Kendal.  Her  name  is 
Agnes  Harker  ;  she  is  the  widow 
of  Simon  Harker,  and  is  now  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88.  She  dis- 
plays a  quick  discernment,  has  a 
good  flow  of  spirits,  and  a  reten- 
tive memory.  She  has  had  10 
children,  but  they  have  all  left 
her  except  the  youngest  daughter. 
Their  manual  employment  is  spin- 
ning and  knitting  worsted  stock- 
ings, which  affords  them  but  a 
scanty  subsistence. 

20.  From  the  Abeille  du  Nord 
of  Aug.  27.—"  The  Editor  of  this 
paper,  having  imprudently  in- 
serted in  the  papers,  Nos.  51,  66, 
and  67,  an  anecdote  taken  from 
works  published  a  considerable 
time  back,  and  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  history  of  the  present 
time,  which  is  the  object  of  this 
paper,  makes  known,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  indiscretion,  it 
has  been  imposed  as  g  punishment 
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by  the  police,  and  enjoined  by  the 
supreme  authority,  that  he  must 
abstain  from  inserting  anecdotes, 
drawn  even  from  the  history  of 
times  past,  calculated  to  offend 
governments  on  friendly  terras 
with  that  of  Denmark."  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  press  on  the 
continent ! 

21.  The  following  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Irish  labourer  in 
England  is  copied  from  the  Boston 
(Lincolnshire)  Gazette: 

"  We  have  refrained  for  a  fort- 
night from  mentioning  the  two 
Irish  labourers,  part  of  a  consi- 
derable number  brought  before 
the  magistrates  at  Boston,  from 
Swineshead,  some  time  ago,  who 
were,  on  a  re-hearing  of  their  case, 
discharged  from  the  house  of  cor- 
rection to  which  they  had  been 
committed,  and  the  charge  against 
them  dismissed  by  the  magistrates. 
As  most  of  the  Irish  labourers  who 
come  into  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  harvest  season 
have  now  left  it  on  their  return 
home,  we  no  longer  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  repress  our  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  the  broils  in  which  they 
have  been  not  unfrequently  in- 
volved in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
hardy  sons  of  the  sister  island, 
with  a  spirit  of  laborious  industry 
that  should  excite  a  compassionate 
feeling  towards  them,  come  into 
the  fens  of  England,  particularly 
into  this  county  (the  yeomanry  of 
which  have  for  many  years  made 
a  point  of  inviting  them  by  public 
advertisement ),  to  assist  in  gather- 
ing the  harvest,  which,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Providence,  is  generally 
more  abundant  than  the  particular 
population  would  be  able  to  reap. 
By  the  greedy  labourer,  who  de- 
sires  to  make  excessive  wages 


through  the  necessity  of  the  farm* 
er,  and  whom  half  a  guinea  a  day, 
at  the  height  of  the  season,  will 
not  satisfy,  the  Irish  auxiliary  is 
looked  upon  with  jealousy.  To 
taunt  an  Irishman  is  an  easy  way 
of  creating  a  disturbance ;  and  in  a 
tumult  wherein  he  who  is  distant 
from  home  knows  no  friends,  the 
Irishman  becomes  in  some  chance 
blow  or  other,  an  aggressor,  though 
in  the  beginning  of  the  affair  be 
was  much  more  «'  sinned  against 
than  sinning."  He  is,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  apprehended  ; 
and  against  him  many  witnesses 
are  found  ;  whilst,  on  his  part,  as 
he  knows  not  the  name  of  any  one 
person  in  the  country,  he  can  call 
nobody  to  give  for  him  a  favoura- 
ble representation  of  the  case. 
Such,  we  know  too  well,  has  been 
the  situation -of  some  unfortunate 
fellows  who  have  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates  at  Boston. 

"  The  Irish  labourers  who  mi- 
grate to  this  country  on  the  faith 
of  a  public  invitation,  should,  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  be  re- 
ceived rather  with  partiality  and 
favour,  than  with  jealousy  and  pre- 
judice; and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
in  future  every  disposition  will  be 
shown  to  make  their  situation 
comfortable,  and  to  punish  those 
whose  dispositions  would  lead 
them  to  insult  the  stranger,  and 
to  disgrace  their  country,  by  vio- 
lating the  sacred  obligations  of 
hospitality." 

A  large  dog,  which  in  the 
course  of  his  depredations  for 
several  weeks  past,  is  supposed  to 
have  destroyed  sheep  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ennerdale,  In  Cum- 
berland, to  the  value  of  200/.,  was 
shot  on  Friday  last,  about  a  mile 
below  Enoerdale-bridge,  after  be* 
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ing  pursued  in  a  circuitous  direc- 
tion for  three  hours,  by  the 
hounds  of  Mr.  Westray,  of  Eskat. 
This  destructive  animal,  which  is 
between  a  mastiff  and  a  grey- 
hound, measured,  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  end,  five  feet  eight 
inches,  and  weighed  six  stone. 

23.  Ever  since  the  appearance 
of  the  comet,  a  field-preacher, 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paddington  and  the  New-road  for 
his  persevering  attempts  to  re- 
claim the  numerous  frequenters  of 
the  tea-gardens  in  that  vicinity 
has  been  indefatigable  in  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate reform,  as  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  fire  was  at  band. 
Daring  the  last  week,  he  entered 
several  dissenting  chapels,  and  ris- 
ing m  the  midst  of  the  service, 
addressed  himself  to  the  minister 
and  the  congregation,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ruin  which  hung  over 
them  ;  the  nightly  appearance  of 
the  comet  being,  in  his  opinion, 
a  manifest  indication  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven.  His  text  on  such  oc- 
casions was  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  ;  and  he 
never  fails  to  dwell  with  censura- 
ble indecorousnes8  on  the  illness 
of  our  venerable  Sovereign.  Be- 
ing attended  by  many  weak  per- 
sons, who  fully  believe  in  the 
truth  of  his  representations,  his 
ejectment  is  a  matter  of  difficulty; 
and  when  it  takes  place,  he  con- 
soles himself,  and  annoys  the 
neighbourhood,  by  haranguing 
the  passing  spectators. 

26.  On  Monday  se'nnight,  Mr. 
James  Wilkie  had  been  looking 
after  some  shearers,  who  were  at 
work  in  a  field  near  Bonnington, 
and  having  incautiously  gone  into 
a  field  where  a  young  bull  was 


grazing,  the  animal  ran  at  him, 
and  having  struck  him  on  the 
breast,  when  attempting  to  seize 
him  by  the  horns,  there  being  no 
means  by  which  he  could  possibly 
escape,  he  was  thrown  down,  tram- 
pled upon,  and  tossed  about  for 
some  time,  when  the  bull  was 
joined  by  two  bullocks  which  were 
feeding  with  him  ;  and  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  animals,  that  al- 
though this  melancholy  scene  took 
place  within  view  of  a  whole  field 
of  shearers,  it  was  impossible  to 
render  him  the  slightest  assistance. 
When  Mr.  Wilkie  was  taken  up, 
he  was  still  alive,  with  his  breast, 
back,  and  almost  every  bone  in  his 
body  broke ;  he  was  able  to  speak 
a  little,  and  drank  some  water,  but 
expired  two  hours  afterwards. 

A  well  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  the  Keep  of  Dover  Castle,  by 
Mr.  MantelJ,  of  that  place  ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  thickness  of  the 
N.  £.  wall,  near  the  top  of  the 
building ;  and  exhibits  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  masonry  of  our  an- 
cestors, being  steaned  to  the  bot- 
tom with  the  greatest  regularity 
and  compactness ;  it  is  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  upwards 
of  400  feet  deep.  This,  accord i ng 
to  tradition,  is  the  identical  well 
that  Harold  promised  to  deliver, 
with  the  castle  of  Dover,  into  the 
hands  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Its  existence  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Tower  had  been  long 
known  ;  but  it  had  been  so  care- 
fully arched  over,  that  its  precise 
situation  had  till  lately  eluded  the 
most  diligent  investigation. 

27.  Slave  Trade.— The  follow- 
ing paragraph,  extracted  from  a 
Jamaica  paper  of  July  25,  shows 
that  attempts  are  still  made  to  con- 
tinue this  nefarious  ttaffick 
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«*  The  Liberty  brig,  of  12  guns, 
Lieutenant  Guise,  has  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  from  this  island,  and 
carried  in  with  her  the  ship  Fal- 
con, of  Liverpool,  which  she  seized 
for  having  on  board  318  African 
slaves,  with  which  she  was  appa- 
rently steering  for  this  island  when 
the  Liberty  fell  in  with  her." 

28.  The  substitution  of  tokens 
for  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  not 
confined  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  even  to  private  bankers.  In 
almost  every  considerable  town, 
individual  merchants  and  dealers 
have  begun  to  issue  pieces  of  this 
description,  of  various  value,  on 
their  own  credit.  The  shilling  to- 
kens which  are  circulated  by  a 
mercantile  house  in  Bristol  are 
very  well  executed,  but  are  not 
worth  more  than  9d;  a  value, 
which  it  perhaps  would  not  be 
prudent  much  to  exceed,  lest  the 
bank-note  price  of  silver  should 
afford  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
melt  them.  This  Bristol  house  re- 
ceives about  60l.  worth  of  these 
tokens  daily  from  the  mint  of 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt.  They 
are  paid  on  demand.   If  20  be 
presented,  a  Bristol  one-pound 
bank-note  is  given  to  the  bearer  : 
if  less  than  20,  payment  is  made 
in  copper. 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in 
their  last  session,  passed  an  act, 
by  which  persons  applying  for  li- 
cence to  preach  in  that  island  are 
to  take  the  same  oaths  and  make 
the  same  declarations  as  are  re- 
quired of  dissenting  preachers  in 
this  country.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Jamaica  are  appointed  judges 
of  the  fitness  of  the  applicants  for 
licence.  Persons  preaching  or 
teaching  in  any  meeting  composed 
chiefly  of  mulattoes  or  negroes, 


without  a  licence,  are  subjected 
to  heavy  penalties.  Persons  at- 
tending a  meeting  where  the  house 
is  not  duly  registered,  or  the 
preacher  duly  qualified,  to  forfeit, 
for  the  first  offence,  5/.,  and  if  a 
slave,  to  receive  a  public  flogging, 
not  exceeding  39  lashes. 

Chester,  Sept.  28. — On  Friday 
evening,  during  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  accompanied  with 
excessive  rains,  a  melancholy,  and, 
in  its  partial  effects,  a  wonderful 
catastrophe  occurred.  As  Mr. 
Hugh  Hughes,  farmer  of  Tyddyn- 
Whiskyn,  in  Caermarthenshire, 
was  returning  from  Caernarvon, 
on  horseback,  with  his  daughter 
mounted  behind  him,  holding  him 
round  the  waist,  she  and  the  norse 
were  struck  dead  with  the  light- 
ning, while  Mr.  Hughes  himself 
received  no  injury,  except  a  bruis- 
ed knee  from  the  fall  of  his  horse. 

The  Austrian  government  has 
issued  a  temporary  order,  forbid- 
ing  the  managers  of  theatrical 
spectacles  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments with  foreign  actors,  singers, 
or  dancers,  as  they  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
drain  the  country  of  its  specie. 

30.  The  Police  of  Pest,  in  Hun- 
gary, lately  discovered  a  company 
of  thieves  of  distinguished  charac- 
ter, consisting  principally  of  per- 
sons Who  generally  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  robbed  instead  of  rob- 
bers. Without  having  excited  the 
least  suspicion,  they  had  made 
several  considerable  booties.  As- 
sortments of  watches,  snuff-boxes, 
rings,  and  other  jewelry,  were 
found  in  the  apartments  of  each 
of  them,  besides  sums  of  money, 
false  passports,  and  false  seals.  A 
pipe,  mounted  in  silver,  afforded 
the  clue  for  the  detection  of  this 
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dangerous  corporation.  The  order 
with  which  it  was  managed  must 
excite  surprise.  They  had  a  book- 
keeper, a  cashier,  and  several  Jew 
factors.  Property  to  the  value  of 
160,000  florins  has  already  been 
restored  to  the  proprietors.  Most 
of  these  illustrious  thieves  have 
acknowledged  that  they  were  se- 
duced into  this  opprobrious  occu- 
pation by  a  fatal  passion  for  gam- 
ing, which,  unfortunately,  reigns 
at  Pest  with  a  furor  that  seems  to 
increase  in  proportion  with  the 
melancholy  consequences  it  pro- 
duces. 

Though  we  by  no  means  consi- 
der the  annals  of  boxing  as  belong- 
ing to  our  chronicle,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing relation  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  its 
subject  possesses  so  much  tempo- 
rary importance,  that  we  cannot 
but  think  it  worth  recording,  and 
that,  in  the  amateur  language 
employed  on  the  occasion.' 

"The  pending  battle  betwixt  the 
formidablechampionCribb,andthe 
powerful  Molineaux,  which '  has 
been  the  first  and  only  considera- 
tion amongst  the  sporting  world, 
took  place  on  Saturday  the  28tb, 
atThisselton  Gap,  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  eight  miles  from  Grant- 
ham, bordering  on  three  other 
counties.  A  25-feet  stage  was 
erected  in  a  stubble-ground,  with- 
out the  slightest  interruption,  and 
before  twelve  o'clock  several  thou- 
sands of  persons  had  collected,  the 
one-fourth  of  whom  were  nobility 
and  gentry  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Not  a  bed  could  be 
had  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
seat  of  action  on  Friday  night. 
Very  little  preface  is  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  biography  of 
thecombatonts— Cribbhaving  been 


known  to  be  the  best  bit  of  man 
Jiesh  nature  ever  cast  in  her  mould, 
whose  gluttony  beggars  descrip- 
tion, who  possesses  science  infe- 
rior to  none,  and  courage  superior 
to  any  one  on  the  boxing  list. 
Molineaux  fought  this  formidable 
champion  a  hard  battle  of  thirty- 
nine  rounds  in  fifty-five  minutes  a 
few  months  since :  and  victory  in 
that  combat  was  so  long  doubtful, 
that  the  Moor  was  backed  at  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fight.  This 
was  a  most  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary combat,  the  equal  to  which 
record  can  scarcely  furnish.  The 
Black's  prowess  was  regarded  by 
Cribb's  friends  with  a  jealousy 
which  excited  considerable  na- 
tional prejudice  against  him;  and 
although  the  task  of  a  second  com- 
bat was  regarded  with  fearful 
anxiety  by  the  fistic  amateurs,  in- 
as  much  as  the  laurels  of  a  British 
champion  was  in  danger  of  being 
wrested  from  him  by  a  Baltimore 
man  of  colour,  yet  a  challenge 
was  sent  Cribb,  which  he  was 
bound  to  accept,  although  he  had 
publicly  declined  fighting.  Nei- 
ther oi  the  men  weighed  so  much 
by  nearly  a  stone  as  in  the  former 
combat ;  Cribb  having  fought  this 
battle  13  stone  5  or  6  pounds,  and 
Molineaux  something  more  than 
13  stone.  Captain  Barclay,  by 
a  science  of  training  peculiar  to 
himself,  had  reduced  Cribb  from 
upwards  of  16  stone  to  his  present 
weight,  by  Scotch  living ;  but  he 
had  still  kept  his  stamina  pure. 
Molineaux  had  not  to  boast  of  pa- 
trician patronage,and  consequently 

his  training  was  left  chiefly  to  him- 
self; and  although  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  steadily,  yet  the 
want  of  that  sort  of  countenance 
which  gives  men  confidence,  sub- 
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jected  him  often  to  despondency 
not  favourable  to  training.  From 
this  circumstance  alone  may  be 
attributed  the  immense  odds, 
which  were  S  to  1  on  Cribb,  and  6 
to  4  about  first  knock-down.  The 
combatants  mounted  the  stage  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  at  eighteen  mi- 
nutes past  (having  viewed  each 
other  with  significant  glances) they 
prepared  for  combat.  Gully  and 
Joe  Ward  seconded  Cribb,  and 
Richmond  and  Bill  Gibbons  ho- 
noured Molineaux  by  their  aid." 

Here  follows  a  long  narrative, 
which  we  shall  not  copy ;  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  was, 
that  after  a  combat  of  about  nine- 
teen minutes,  Molineaux  was  car- 
ried, out  of  the  ring  senseless  and 
speechless,  and  the  victor  Cribb, 
who  was  little  hurt,  was  received 
by  his  honourable  friends  and  pa- 
trons like  a  Kelson  returning  from 
a  naval  victory.  The  following 
article  will  show  what  is  thought 
of  these  exhibitions  abroad. 

One  of  the  French  papers  has 
copied  at  length,  the  rounds  in  the 
late  fight  between  Cribb  and  Moli- 
neaux. After  giving  the  names  of 
the  noble  amateurs  who  attended, 
it  adds — "  and  Lord  Yarmouth,  a 
negotiator,  a  senator,  a  statesman! 
Certainly  the  English  nobility 
stand  alone  in  their  taste  for  this 
singular  and  degrading  spectacle!" 


OCTOBER. 

1.  The  following  extraordinary 
story  of  an  ox  is  taken  from  an 
Edinburgh  paper:— On  the  23rd 
of  August  last,  a  young  and  very 
fat  ox  strayed  from  a  herd,  which, 
on  their  way  south,  halted  for  the 
night  on  the  hill  of  Carsegownie, 
on  the  state  of  Carse,  about  three 


miles  from  Forfar.  A  diligent 
search  was  made  for  the  animal 
on  the  following  morning,  but 
without  effect;  and,  despairing  of 
finding  him,  the  herd  pursued  their 
rout.  Advertisements  were  post- 
ed on  the  nearest  church-doors 
by  the  owner  of  the  ox ;  but  no 
trace  of  him  was  discovered.  On 
the  15th  of  September,  two  peo- 
ple belonging  to  the  town  of  For- 
far went,  from  curiosity, to  explore 
a  huge  chasm  in  a  rock  on  the 
hill  of  Carsegownie.  This  chasm 
is  about  five  feet  broad,  and  about 
forty  deep,  almost  perpendicular. 
Descending  into  the  cavern,  the 
people  discovered  thej  long-lost 
ox  at  the  bottom,  still  alive, 
though  feeble,  reduced  to  a  skel- 
eton, and  his  body  covered  with 
maggots.  In  this  situation  he 
could  neither  turn  nor  lie  down, 
and  in  it  not  a  particle  of  herbage 
grew.  He  was  drawn  from  his 
dreary  abode,  where  for  twenty- 
three  days  he  had  not  received 
either  food  or  water,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  owner,  under  whose 
fostering  influence  he  is  fast  re- 
gaining his  wonted  strength  and 
vigour. 

At  a  late  fire  in  St.  Giles's,  the 
following  most  remarkable  preser- 
vation took  place  of  the  lives  of  a 
mother  and  four  children,  who 
resided  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house.  The  flames  were  raging 
upwards  to  her  apartment,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of 
escaping ;  but  being  encouraged 
by  the  people  in  the  street,  who 
were  prepared  with  beds,  she 
threw  out  three  of  her  children, 
one  at  a  time,  who  were  all  safely 
caught,  without  receiving  any 
injury ;  the  youngest  she  tied  to 
her  back,  and  jumped  out,  and, 
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extraordinary  to  relate,  they  were 
also  caught  without  receiving  any 
injury. 

2.  On  this  evening,  about  seven 
o'clock,  as  Mr.  Wylde,  a  farmer 
of  Sundridge-place,  was  returning 
from  Croydon  fair,  in  a  horse  and 
chaise,  accompanied  by  his  son 
and  grandson,  they  were  stopped 
near  the  top  of  Westerham  hill, 
by  a  single  foot-pad,  who  demand- 
ed their  money.   Mr.  Wylde  re- 

filied,  "  My  friend,  you  are  too 
ate,  for  I  have  paid  all  my  money 
away  in  the  purchase  of  some 
oxen  at  the  fair."  The  robber  pre- 
sented a  pistol  at  the  time  he 
stopped  them.  Mr.  Wylde,  how- 
ever, gave  him  all  the  money  he 
had  at  the  time,  which  was  only 
a  few  shillings,  with  which  the 
villain  expressed  himself  much 
dissatisfied.  He  insisted  upon 
having  more  from  them,  and  said 
he  was  sure  it  was  not  all  they 
had  got.  The  villain  keeping  his 
pistol  presented  at  Mr.  Wyld's 
nead,  Mr.  W.  turned  it  from  his 
head  with  his  whip ;  but  while  he 
was  doing  this,  the  robber,  with- 
out any  threat  or  notice,  imme- 
diately discharged  it,  and  the  con- 
tents lodged  in  Mr.  W.'s  breast 
and  head,  and  caused  instant 
death.  He  expired  in  his  son's 
arms,  without  a  groan.  There 
were  seven  slugs  in  the  pistol; 
two  of  them  lodged  in  his  head, 
and  five  in  his  side  and  breast. 
Mr.  W.'s  son  is  about  the  age  of 
19,  and  his  grandson  11  years. 

A  trout  of  remarkable  dimen- 
sions at  present  inhabits  the  Clyde 
at  Thankerton,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  bridge,  every 
day  when  the  water  is  transparent. 
It  has  been  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  parishes  for 


nearly  20  years,  during  which  time 
it  has  eluded  every  artifice  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  sportsman 
has  devised  for  its  destruction. 
It  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Milburnfoot  trout,  from  that  part 
of  the  river  which  it  formerly  fre- 
quented, and  from  which  it  was 
lately  displaced,  in  consequence 
of  wanting  the  necessary  depth 
of  water,  by  the  shifting  a  bed  of 
gravel. 

3.  Suppression  of  Newspapers*— 
A  Paris  paper  of  the  22nd  ult.  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  From  the  1st  of  October  next, 
the  Journal  du  Commerce,  the  Cou- 
rier de  PEurope,  the  Journal  du 
Soir,  the  Feuille  Econotnique,  and 
the  Journal  des  Cures,  will  be 
united  to  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
which  will  take  the  title  of  Journal 
de  Paris,  Feuille  politique,  com- 
merciale,  et  literaire." 

A  letter  fromRottingdean  says: 
"  We  have  had  a  wreck  here,  in 
consequence  of  the  tremendous 
weather,  attended  with  all  the 
horrors  imaginable.  I  have  seen 
the  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers, all  out  of  six  that  have  yet 
been  found.  Three  were  mira- 
culously saved.  Opposite  the 
little  gap,  on  the  other  side  the 
hill,  towards  Seaford,  was  the 
theatre  of  the  sad  disaster.  The 
ship  is  shattered  into  ten  thousand 
pieces;  and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  employed  in  collecting 
the  scattered  fragments.  About 
1 20  pipes  of  port  wine  are  saved. 
The  scene  ot  Wednesday  is  far 
beyond  description;  universal  in- 
toxication pervaded  the  village ; 
and  although  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  men  and  boys  were  seen 
stretched  upon  the  ground  in 
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drunken  insensibility.  The  10th 
dragoons,  who  paraded  the  Tillage 
to  prevent  depredations,  them- 
selves fell  victims  to  the  too  fasci- 
nating powers  of  the  port  wine, 
and  were  seen  tumbling  from 
their  horses  in  every  direction. 
The  officers  lost  all  command 
over  their  men,  who,  turning  their 
arms  against  each  other,  had  com- 
menced an  affray,  when  a  fresh 
troop  arriving  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, drove  these  infatuated  fel- 
lows back  to  their  quarters." 

His  Majesty's  ship  Sabrina, 
which  is  just  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  the  ship  that  first  dis- 
covered, in  June  last,  the  island 
that  sprung  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  main  ocean,  about  a  league 
from  St.  Michael's,  one  of  the 
western  islands.  When  first  the 
Sabrina  discovered  this  wonder, 
she  thought  by  the  smoke  ascend- 
ing, it  was  two  ships  engaging, 
and  made  sail  towards  it  till  she 
discovered  her  mistake;  the  sea 
round  it  was  agitated  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  and  the  water 
almost  hot ;  she  sent  her  boat  on 
shore  on  this  new-found  island, 
but  found  it  smoking,  and  so  ex- 
cessively hot  they  could  not  tarry ; 
they  took  possession  of  it,  hoisted 
their  colours,  which  they  left  fly- 
ing there,  and  baptized  the  island 
after  their  ship's  name,  Sabrina. 
It  appears  in  some  parts  from  GO 
to  400  feet  high  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  round  it  (it  is 
about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  wide  J  is  40  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter. What  is  more  surprising,  there 
is  a  large  creek  or  reservoir  that 
leads  into  it,  in  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, sufficient  to  contain  8  or  10 
sail  of  the  line,  in  which  the  water 
appeared  as  boiling.  Some  of  the 
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soil,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  or  part 
of  the  lava  that  was  thrown  up 
when  the  earthquake  or  eruption 
happened,  resembles  smiths'  cin- 
ders. One  of  the  officers,  who 
landed  on  it,  says,  thatjabundance 
of  fish  were  swimming  about  the 
island,  and  quantities  of  fish-bones 
lying  scorched  on  the  shore,  where 
the  sand  appeared. 

The  following  instance  of  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  swal- 
lows, we  arc  informed,  is  authen- 
tic. At  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bo'ness,  part  of  a  swal- 
low's nest,  which  had  last  summer 
been  insecurely  constructed,  in 
the  corner  of  a  window,  gave  way, 
and  left  the  young  birds,  with 
which  it  happened  to  be  filled,  in 
a  very  perilous  situation.  Thedan- 
ger,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  In  a  few  hours  after  the 
catastrophe,  about  a  dozen  swal- 
lows came  to  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed parents  ;  and,  falling  vi- 
gorously to  work,  completely  re- 
paired the  argillaceous  habitation 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

5.  On  Monday  sennight,  while 
the  workmen  were  opening  some 
ruins  in  the  venerable  mansion  of 
John  Floyd,  Esq.  near  Rodburg, 
they  discovered,  below  the  founda- 
atiou  of  an  old  wall,  a  leaden  box, 
measuring  three  feet  in  length,  by 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  in 
perfect  condition,  and  strongly  se- 
cured by  an  antique  kind  of  pad- 
lock, which  was  not  forced  but 
with  great  difficulty.  When  opened 
it  contained  72  copper  medals, 
each  weighing  three  ounces  and 
one  quarter,  all  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  The  devices  on  them, 
which  are  throughout  the  same, 
are,  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  a 
dying  warrior,  supported  in  the 
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arms  of  two  men  in  complete  ar- 
mour, and  several  others  standing 
weeping  round.  In  the  back 
ground,  a  battle  raging :  the  mot- 
to of  "  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori"  surrounding  the 
whole.  On  the  reverse  a  Roman 
triumph,  with  no  less  than  115 
figures  distinctly  visible.  Along 
with  the  medals  were  four  beauti- 
ful lamps,  made  of  a  composition, 
chiefiy  silver ;  two  small  daggers, 
most  curiously  wrought ;  five  hu- 
man figures  in  solid  gold,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  pen  ate s. 
There  was  also  a  wooden  box, 
contained  in  the  leaden,  14  inches 
in  length,  and  apparently  solid, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
crumbled  into  dust.  A  mutilated 
scroll  was  discovered,  but  too 
much  disfigured  by  time  for  any  of 
its  contents  to  be  legible,  save  a 
few  detached  sentences,  which  are 
of  an  amatory  description. 

7.  A  murder  was  perpetrated  in 
Plymouth  harbour,  by  a  marine  on 
board  the  Arethusa  hulk.  A  wa- 
terman of  the  name  of  Patrick 
Fenny  went  alongside  the  hulk, 
which  has  the  crew  of  the  Are- 
thusa frigate  on  board,  while  the 
vessel  is  undergoing  a  repair.  The 
man  was  ordered  off  from  along- 
side by  the  lieutenant  on  deck, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  get  away 
as  fast  as  possible,  when  his  rudder 
caught  in  a  hawser,  which  im- 
peded his  progress :  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  disengaging  himself,  the 
marine  took  a  deliberate  aim  with 
bis  piece,  shot  the  unfortunate 
man  through  the  body,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  offender  was 
immediately  put  in  irons  by  the 
lieutenant,  who,  it  seems,  had  not 
given  him  any  orders  to  fire.  The 
deceased  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
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young  children,  who  were  all  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support :  he 
was  formerly  rigger  in  his  Majes- 
ty's dock-yard  at  that  port.  The 
man  who  shot  him  is  a  Hanoverian 
or  German,  taken  into  our  service 
some  time  ago.  The  coroner's  in- 
quest has  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  the  marine, 
and  he  has  been  accordingly  lodg- 
ed in  Exeter  castle  for  trial. 

Mr.  Sadler  ascended  in  his  bal- 
loon with  a  companion,  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  they  were  wafted  the 
space  of  more  than  100  miles,  to 
Heckington  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
the  balloon,  in  its  descent,  catch- 
ing in  a  tree,  was  torn  to  pieces, 
but  the  voyagers  escaped  without 
injury. 

8.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from 
Killala—«  On  Friday,  the  27th 
ult.  the  galliot  Anna  Hulk  Klas 
Boyr,  Meinertz,  master,  from 
Christian  Sound,  laden  with  deals 
for  Killala,  was  driven  on  shore  at 
a  place  called  Porturlin,  between 
KillalaandBroadhaven.  Thecap- 
tainand  crew  providentially  saved 
their  lives  by  jumping  on  shore  on 
a  small  island  or  rock.  At  this 
time  the  stern  and  quarter  were 
stove  in.  The  crew  remained  two 
hours  on  this  rock ;  when  they 
were  taken  off  by  a  boat,  and 
brought  to  the  main  land.  Shortly 
after,  the  captain's  trunk,  with  all 
the  sailors'  clothes  in  general,  came 
on  shore  ;  when  the  country  peo- 
ple immediately  began  to  plunder, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
nothing  but  what  they  had  ontheir 
backs.  The  plunderers  repaired 
to  the  wreck,  and  cut  away  every 
thing  they  could  come  at  of  the 
sails,  rigging,  &c.  while  hundreds 
were  taking  away  the  deals  to  all 
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parte  of  the  country.  Though  the 
captain  spoke  good  English,  and 
most  pitifully  inquired  to  whom 
he  might  apply  for  assistance,  yet 
he  could  not  hear  of  any  for  four- 
teen hours;  when  he  was  told 
that  Major  Denis  Bingham  was 
the  nearest  and  only  person  he 
could  apply  to.  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  procured  a  guide,  and 
proceeded  to  Mr.  Bingham's,  a 
distance  of  20  miles  through  the 
mountains.  In  the  mean  time, 
after  36  hours  concealment  of  this 
very  melancholy  circumstance, 
Captain  Morris,  of  the  Towns- 
bend  cruiser,  who  lay  at  Broad- 
haven,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  the  wreckt  slipped  one 
of  his  cables,  proceeded  directly 
towards  thewreck,  and,  approach- 
ing it,  landed  with  20  men,  well 
armed,  &c.  In  coming  near  the 
wreck,  he  first  fired  in  the  air,  in 
order  to  disperse  the  peasantry, 
which  had  no  effect ;  he  therefore 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  close, 
which  bad  the  desired  effect,  when 
he  immediately  pursued  them  to 
the  interior,  from  three  to  five 
miles  distance,  dividing  his  party 
in  different  directions,  when,  by 
great  exertion  and  fatigue,  ihey 
saved  about  1,800  deals,  and  arena* 
nant  of  the  wreck.  Captain  Mor- 
ris had  some  of  the  robbers  taken, 
but  his  party  being  so  scattered, 
they  were  rescued  by  a  large  mob 
of  the  country.  The  unfortunate 
captain  and  his  crew  are  taken  by 
Captain  Morris  on  board  his  cut* 
ter,  where  tbey  have  got  a  change 
of  clothing,  and  are  taken  every 
possible  care  of.  Captain  Morris 
and  his  crew  used  every  exertion 
to  recover  the  captain's  and  sailors' 
clothes,  without  effect." 
Extract  of  a  Later  from  Ply* 


mouth,  dated  Oct*  8. — "  The  very 
boisterous  weather  which  we  have 
had  this  week  we  are  fearful  has 
been  productive  of  very  serious 
consequences,  particularly  in  the 
North  Channel.  On  Wednesday 
morning  last,  a  brig  was  observed 
in  great  distress  between  Portreath 
and  Hayle.  About  ten  o'clock, 
she  went  on  shore  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Hale-bar;  and  shortly 
after,  the  captain,  who  belonged 
to  Looe,  and  whose  name  was 
Davis,  together  with  the  mate  and 
two  boys,  were  washed  overboard 
and  drowned.  Two  men,  all  that 
remained  of  the  crew,  were  ob> 
served  by  the  persons  assembled 
on  the  beach  to  get  into  the  rig- 
ging, one  on  the  fore-mast,  and 
the  other  on  the  main-roast.  Ip 
this  dreadful  situation  they  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  every  wave 
completely  covering  them.  The 
main  mast  soon  went  by  the  board, 
carrying  with  it  the  unfortunate 
seamen  who  had  taken  refuge  on 
it.  Just  at  this  time  a  native  of 
St.  Ives,  who  is  a  very  expert 
swimmer,  stripped  on  the  beach, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre* 
sent,  resolutely  plunged  into  the 
waves,  then  going  mountains  high, 
carrying  with  him  the  end  of  a 
rope,  which  he  purposed  to  fasten 
round  the  men  on  board,  and  thus 
enable  the  persons  on  shore  to  ex* 
tricate  them  from  their  perilous 
situation.  This  intrepid  and  bin 
mane  individual  had  nearly  reached 
the  vessel,  when  the  end  of  the 
rope  slipped  from  him,  and  he  was 
seen  for  some  time  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  wreck  of  tbe  main- 
mast, to  which  the  almost  drown* 
ed  mariner  still  clung.  At  length 
he  reached  it,  and  as  each  wave 
washed  over  them,  be  was  seen 
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cheering  the  poor  fellow  by  clap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder.  On 
teeing  the  danger  to  which  all 
three  were  now  exposed,  a  young 
man  of  Hale,  named  Burt,  in  op- 
position to  the  entreaties  of  bis 
lather,  who  trembled  for  the  safety 
of  his  son,  braved  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  plunged  into  the  billows, 
and  providentially  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  rope  to  the  first  ad- 
venturer, who  immediately  fasten- 
ed it  round  the  almost  exhausted 
sufferer  on  the  mainmast,  and 
having  also  fastened  to  hire  a  rope 
from  the  ship,  he  was  drawn  on 
shore  by  the  people  on  the  beach. 
The  other  seaman  on  the  fore-mast 
was  got  on  shore  in  the  same 
manner,  and  tastly  their  intrepid 
deliverers.*' 

At  the  Norwich  City  Ses- 
sions, James  Pearson  applied  to 
qualify  as  a  dissenting  teacher,  un- 
der the  19th  of  George  the  Third, 
ch.  54.  It  appeared  that  the  ap- 
plicant was  a  minister  of  no  par- 
ticular congregation.  He  applied 
to  qualify  as  a  preacher  going 
about  to  any  place  or  places 
throughout  England,  or  elsewhere, 
when  called,  or  where  he  thought 
he  might  be  useful.  The  court  re- 
fused to  grant  him  a  licence  solely 
on  account  of  his  not  being  ap- 
pointed a  preacher  or  pastor  of  a 
ipecific  congregation. 

10.  Curious  Instance  of  Fanati- 
cism—- At  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
the  borough  of  Leeds, 

John  Burnley,  weaver,  of  Bees- 
ton,  was  brought  before  the  court 
on  a  charge  of  deserting  his  family, 
and  leaving  them  chargeable  to 
the  township.  When  he  was  placed 
at  the  bar,  he  was  interrogated  in 
the  following  terms:— 
■  Court,— What  reason  have  you 


to  assign  for  deserting  your  family, 
and  leaving  them  chargeable  to  the 
township  ? 

Prisoner. — I  was  called  by  the 
word  of  God  so  to  do. 

Court. — Where  have  you  lqved 
since;  and  what  have  you  done? 

Prisoner. — I  have  lived  at  Pot- 
ovens,  near  Wakefield,  and  have 
worked  at  my  business  as  a 
weaver. 

Court.— What  can  you  earn  a- 
week,  upon  on  average? 

Prisoner. — From  18  to  90  shil- 
lings per  week. 

Court. — And  how  do  you  dis- 
pose of  it  ? 

Prisoner. — After  supplying  my 
own  necessities,  I  distribute  the 
rest  among  my  poor  neighbours. 

Court. — But  should  not  your 
wife  and  children  be  the  first  ob- 
jects of  your  care  and  bounty  ? 

Prisoner. — No;  unless  they  are 
in  greater  distress  than  all  others. 

Court. — The  scripture,  which 
you  profess  to  follow,  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  relation  of  man  and 
wife,  that  they  shall  be  one  flesh  : 
of  course  you  are  under  as  great 
an  obligation  to  maintain  her  as 
yourself. 

Prisoner. — The  scripture  saith, 
whom  God  bath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder  ;  but  God 
never  joined  me  and  my  wife  to- 
gether. 

Court — Who,  then,  did  ? 

Prisoner. — I  have  told  you  who 
did  not:  you  may  easily  judge 
who  did. 

Court.— We  suppose  you  are  as 
much  joined  together  as  any  other 
married  people  are. 

Prisoner.— My  family  are  now 
no  more  to  me  than  any  other  per- 
son's. 

Courtt«*-The  laws  of your  coun* 
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try  require  that  you  should  main- 
tain your  family ;  and  if  you  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  do  it,  you  be- 
come liable  to  a  serious  punish- 
ment. 

Prisoner.— I  am  willing  to  suffer 
all  you  think  proper  to  inflict ;  I 
expect  to  suffer  persecution  ;  for 
the  scripture  6ays,  those  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must 
endure  persecution.  I  regard  the 
laws  of  God  only,  and  do  not  re- 
gard any  other  laws. 

Court.— You  seem  to  have  read 
the  scriptures  to  very  little  profit, 
or  you  would  not  have  failed  in  so 
plain  a  duty  as  that  of  providing 
for  your  own  household. 

Prisoner. — The  scripture  com- 
mands me  to  love  my  neighbour 
as  myself ;  and  I  cannot  do  that, 
if  I  suffer  him  to  want  when  I 
have  the  power  to  relieve  him. 
My  wife  and  children  have  all 
changes  of  raiment;  but  I  see 
many  others  that  are  half  naked. 
Should  I  not,  therefore,  clothe 
these  rather  than  expend  my 
money  on  my  family  ? 

Court.— But  your  family  cannot 
live  upon  their  raiment;  they 
require  also  victuals. 

Prisoner. — They  are  able  to 
provide  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance; and  the  gospel  requires  me 
to  forsake  father  and  mother,  wife 
and  children.  Indeed  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  gospel  for  me  to  take 
a  wife ;  and  I  sinned  in  so  doing. 

Court.— -Have  you  any  friends 
here  r 

Prisoner. — I  have  only  one 
friend,  who  is  above. 

Court. — Is  thereany  person  here 
who  knows  you? 

Prisoner, — Mr.  Ranks  knows 
me. 

Mr.  Banks  being  called  upon, 
stated,  that  ha  should  suppose, 


from  the  recent  conduct  of  die 
prisoner,  that  his  mind  was  not  in 
a  sane  state.  Formerly  he  was  an 
industrious  man ;  of  late,  he  un- 
derstood, that  he  had  read  the 
Bible  with  uncommon  assiduity 
and  fervency.  He  would  absent 
himself  whole  days  together,  and 
retire  into  woods  and  fields,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  it.  After 
some  time  spent  in  this  manner, 
he  went  away  from  his  family,  and 
refused  to  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port. His  family  contrived  to 
carry  on  the  business,  and  he 
bought  of  them  what  pieces  tbey 
made.  He  understood,  that  what 
the  prisoner  had  said  of  giving 
away  his  earnings  to  objects  of 
distress,  was  correct. 

The  court  made  another  attempt 
to  convince  this  deluded  man  of 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
but  without  the  least  effect:  he 
replied  to  all  their  reasonings  by 
quoting  perverted  texts  of  scrip- 
ture. Nor  would  he  even  promise 
to  permit  his  employer  to  pay  to 
his  family  the  small  sum  of  five 
shillings  weekly.  Fie  dared  not, 
he  said,  make  any  promises  or  en- 
gagements of  any  kind.  Nor  was 
t  he  attempt  to  work  upon  his  feel* 
ings  more  successful ;  his  fanati- 
cism had,  apparently,  rooted  from 
his  heart  all  the  tender  charities 
of  domestic  life.  When  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  one  of  his 
children  was  in  a  decline,  he 
seemed  perfectly  unmoved;  nor 
did  the  tears  of  his  wife,  who  im- 
plored him  only  to  assist  in  pay- 
ing the  debts  before  he  went  away, 
in  the  least  affect  him.  He  coldly 
replied,  that  the  landlord  might 
distress  for  the  rent. 

The  court  asked  some  questions 
of  the  overseers  as  to  the  affairs 
of  the  family,  the  answers  to  which 
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the  writer  of  this  did  not  hear; 
hut  they  confirmed  what  Mr. 
Banks  had  said  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  disposed  of  hit*  sur- 
plus earnings,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  no  benefit  was  likely 
to  result  from  sending  him  again 
to  the  house  of  correction.  After 
some  consultation  with  the  bench, 
the  Recorder  addressed  him  to  the 
following  effect:— 

«« John  Burnley,  the  court  are 
disposed  to  deal  leniently  with 
you,  in  hopes  that  better  consider- 
ation will  remove  the  delusion  you 
labour  under.  For  this  purpose, 
I  would  advise  you  to  read  your 
Bible  with  still  greater  attention  ; 
and  ask  the  advice  of  some  intelli- 
gent friends,  particularly  the  mi- 
nister you  attend  upon.  I  would 
also  bee  of  you  seriously  to  con- 
sider, that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
think  it  their  duty  to  provide,  in 
the  first  place,  for  their  families ; 
and  you  surely  cannot  suppose 
that  they  are  all  neglecting  the 
care  of  their  souls,  and  in  the  road 
to  eternal  destruction.  This  con- 
sideration should  induce  you  to 
distrust  your  own  judgment ;  and 
if  you  have  any  humility — and 
humility  is  a  christian  virtue— you 
would  conclude,  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  you  should  be  mis- 
taken, than  that  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  should  be  wrong.  Your 
wife  has  already  expressed  her 
wish  that  no  severity  should  be 
used  towards  you.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  the  court 
has  ordered  that  you  should  be 
discharged." 

Prisoner. — The  Scripture saith, 
that  darkness  covers  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  And 
again,  in  another  place,  that  the 
whole  World  lieth  in  wickedness. 
I  know  that  the  way  of  duty  is  iu 


the  path  of  suffering ;  but  it  is  the 
path  which  our  Leader  trod,  and 
we  must  follow  his  steps. 

Valencia  de  Alcantara*  Oct.  10. 
Jose  Pedrazuela,  a  native  of  Bru- 
nette, and  late  a  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, was  yesterday  executed,  for 
hav  ingarrogated  the  office  of  K  oy  al 
Commissioner,  and  condemned  13 
persons  to  barbarous  deaths,  with* 
out  authority  or  trial.  His  wife, 
a  native  of  Madrid,  also  suffered 
the  punishment  of  strangulation, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  horrible 
crimes  of  her  husband. 

The  trial  of  these  criminals, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th,  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  At  nine 
in  the  morning  a  court-martial, 
appointed  by  the  General  in  Chief 
of  the  fifth  army,  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  which  was  also  attend- 
ed by  a  concourse  of  the  principal 
people  of  this  kingdom.  The 
crimes  proved  against  Pedrazuela 
were  13  assassinations,  perpetrat- 
ed by  him  under  the  assumed  title 
of  Royal  Commissioner  from  our 
government.  Scarcely  had  he 
announced  himself  in  that  charac- 
ter, in  the  town  of  Ladra da,  when 
he  was  blindly  obeyed  by  the  gue- 
rilla parties  of  the  district,  and  by 
its  inhabitants.  He  began  his 
functions  by  condemning  the  first 
three  prisoners  that  were  brought 
before  him,  without  a  hearing, 
without  examination,  or  cogni- 
zance of  their  crimes.  These  had 
their  throats  cut  with  a  razor ;  and 
the  rest,  except  one  who  was  shot, 
were  knocked  on  the  head  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket.  These 
barbarous  scenes  were  perpetrated 
at  night ;  and  though  the  execu- 
tioners alone  were  witnesses,  yet 
they  excited  more  general  terror 
than  any  legitimate  punishments. 
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It  was  commonly  reported  that 
Pedraeuela  had  sacrificed  more 
than  60  victims  in  this  way,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  months ;  and 
the  inhabitants  endangered  their 
lives  by  breathing  even  a  whisper 
against  the  despotic  will  of  the 
Royal  Commissary.  This  man 
figured  like  a  little  sovereign ;  and 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  con- 
cealed designs  which  the  sword  of 
justice  has  cut  short  in  their  origin. 
His  wife  participated  in  all  his 
brutal  atrocities ;  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  represented  her  as  even 
more  hateful  than  her  husband. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  was, 
that  Pedrazuela  should  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered;  and  that 
his  wife  should  be  strangled. 

13.  Peter  Sherring,  a  pilot,  from 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  came 
as  a  passenger  by  the  Deal  coach, 
on  bis  way  to  London, and  stopped 
at  the  Chest  Arms  Tavern,  Chat- 
ham, where  he  was  persuaded  to 
remain  till  the  morning,  that  he 
might  recover  from  the  effects  of 
a  blow  be  had  received  on  the 
head  in  consequence  of  a  fall  on 
Chatham-hill,  whilst  jumping  from 
off  the  coach,  being  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  horses.  He  went 
to  bed  apparently  composed,  but 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  a  gentleman  sleeping  in  the 
next  room,  awoke  on  hearing  a 
strange  noise,  and  going  to  the 
window  of  his  room,  saw  the  pilot 
hanging  by  his  hands  on  the  sill 
of  the  window,  and  heard  him  say, 
•*  She's  sinking,  she's  sinking ;  now, 
my  boys!"  when  he  let  go  his  hold, 
and  fell  into  the  street.  An  alarm 
was  instantly  given,  when  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  Chany,  arose,  and  sent 
for  surgical  assistance;  but  the 
unfortunate  man  was  too  much 


injured  to  be  relieved ;  his  skull 
was  fractured,  and  he  died  in  about 
two  hours  after  the  accident. 

14.  Loss  of  the  Pomone frigate. 
This  frigate  has  just  arrived  from 
the  Mediterranean,  when,  on  this 
night,  she  struck  upon  the  Needle 
Rocks,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
instantly  filled  with  water*  For- 
tunately there  was  little  wind  at 
the  time,  and  therefore  pilot-boats 
from  Yarmouth,  and  the  boats  of 
the  Tisiphone,  were  enabled  to  go 
oft'  to  the  assistance  of  the  crew, 
by  which  means  all  of  them  were 
saved.  It  is  feared  that  the  Po- 
mone,  which  was  a  very  fine  fri- 
gate, will  be  entirely  lost.  She 
brought  dispatches  from  Cagliari, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Sir  Harford  Jones,  our  late  am- 
bassador to  Persia,  came  in  her, 
having  been  succeeded  at  the 
Persian  Court  by  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley. 

A  provincial  paper  gives  the 
following  extraordinary  instance 
of  somnambulism :— A  boy,  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  T.  Fawcett,  of  Gate, 
Westmoreland,  having  accompa* 
nied  his  master  in  shooting  all  day, 
upon  the  moors,  was  desired  by 
him  in  the  evening  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  home.  The  boy 
proceeded  on  foot,  but  be  ing  much 
fatigued,  sat  down  and  fell  asleep. 
How  long  he  remained  in  that 
situation  is  uncertain,  as,  when 
found,  he  was  in  his  own  bed 
asleep ;  and  a  neighbour  passing 
on  the  road  early  next  morning 
found  his  clothes  scattered  in 
various  directions  nearly  a  mile  off. 
The  account  he  gave  was,  that  he 
dreamed  he  had  been  at  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  at  a  good  supper ; 
after  which  he  supposed  he  went 
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to  bed  there.  It  appears  that 
he  actually  walked  three  miles, 
during  which  he  stripped  off 
his  clothes,  walked  home  naked, 
passed  the  gate,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  bed,  the  whole  of  the 
time  being  in  a  profound  sleep. 

15.  A  few  days  ago  John  Whit- 
aker  was  fined  in  the  penalty  of 
20/.  by  a  magistrate,  for  preaching 
in  an  unlicenced  house,  in  the 
parish  of  Hanmer,  Flintshire ;  and 
a  like  fine  was  levied  upon  Edward 
Welch,  occupier  of  the  house,  who, 
besides,  was  fined  one  shilling,  for 
not  attending  at  his  parish  church 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  Several  of 
the  hearers  were  also  fined  in  the 
penalty  of  five  shillings  each,  for 
being  present  at  the  meeting 
,  above-mentioned. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  early  onTues- 
day  morning,  commencing  in  the 
rooms  of  a  gentleman,  a  member 
of  that  society,  who  was  awakened 
by  the  crackling  of  the  fire  in  his 
outer  room.    It  raged  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  considerably 
scorched  before  he  could  make  his 
escape,  which  he  effected  by  jump- 
ing out  of  his  bed-room  window 
into  Mr.  Blackalls  garden.  The 
flames  were  not  entirely  got  under 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  the  interior 
of  that  elegant  edifice  called  the 
Founder's  Range,  or  Lord  West- 
moreland's Building,  was  entirely 
consumed   the  stone  front,  and 
part  of  the  inside  wall,  alone  re- 
maining.    The  picture-gallery 
was  preserved ;  and,  by  a  fortunate 
change  of  the  wind,  the  flames 
were  confined  to  the  range  of  build- 
ingsin  which  they  originated.  The 
loss  of  the  College  is  estimated  at 
20,000/  of  which  only  3,500/.  were 
insured.  Various  articles  of  fur. 


niture,  and  some  watches,  were 
stolen  from  the  different  rooms 
during  the  fire.  Several  persons 
also  broke  open  the  wine-cellars, 
and  were  seen  drinking  at  the  very 
time  the  flames  were  raging  with 
the  utmost  violence.  Some  of  the 
offenders  were  apprehended,  and 
taken  to  the  town  gaol ;  and  two 
men  in  a  state  of  intoxication  suf- 
fered for  their  depraved  conduct, 
by  falling  from  the  top  of  the 
building. 

17.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal has  conferred  the  order  of  the 
Castle  and  Sword  on  Lord  Wel- 
lington. A  description  of  the  order 
is  as  follows :— At  the  top  of  the 
star  is  a  castle,  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  sword,  with  a  wreath  over  it :  at 
thebottom  of  the  ribbon  to  beworn 
with  it  is  a  likeness  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  order  was  established 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  Prince 
Regent  leaving  Portugal. 

19.  On  this  day  a  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  Catholic 
Delegatestook  placeatthe  theatre, 
Fishamble-street,  Dublin.  It  was 
attended  by  nearly  300  members 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  with  a 
numerous  concourse  of  spectators. 
The  Earl  of  Fingal  took  the  chair, 
when  a  petition  was  produced, 
which  passed  with  universal  ap- 
probation. The  committee  soon 
after  dissolved  itself,  when  two 
magistrates  of  the  police  arrived, 
who  stated  their  business  to  have 
been  to  disperse  the  assembly  as 
illegal.  Its  object,  however,  had 
been  already  attained,  and  the 
members  all  quietly  departed. 

By  the  last  letters  from  Persia 
we  learn,  that  his  Excellency  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley,  and  his  lady,  oc- 
cupied the  Palace  at  Shir  as,  called 
the  Takhti  Casar,  as  beipg  a 
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royal  residence  of  the  present 
reigning  family,  surnamed  Cazar. 
The  other  gentlemen  of  the  Eng- 
lish embassy,  with  the  escort  of 
cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  servants, 
were  encamped  close  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace.    Sir  William 
Ouseley  was  preparing  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  Darobgard  (the 
ancient  Cyropolis),  and  to  explore 
the  ruins  of  Passagarda,  and  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus ;  after  which,  his 
intention  was  to  trace  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Passagarda  to 
Persopolis.    Sir  William  hoped  to 
perform  this  expedition  (about 
300  miles)  in  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days ;  and  his  brother  the  Am- 
bassador, had  obtained  for  him 
a  royal  firman,  and  an  officer  of 
the  prince's  guards,  to  attend  him, 
and  insure  his  personal  safety  and 
accommodation,  in  a  quarter  of 
Persia  which  has  not,  probably, 
been  visited  by  any  European  for 
above  an  hundred  years,  and 
which  is  described  by  the  natives 
as  abounding  in  monuments  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity,  as 
well  as  natural  curiosities  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind,  not  noticed 
hitherto  by  any  traveller. 

21.  The  village  of  Wungen, 
duchy  of  Luneburg,  was  lately 
swept  away  by  the  sudden  over- 
flowing of  the  Elbe.  Of  250  pea- 
sants, its  inhabitants,  scarcely  a 
dozen  escaped ;  and  they  owed 
their  preservation  to  going  to  the 
upper  stories  of  their  cottages. 
•Many  of  the  buildings,  nearly  en- 
tire, with  some  dead  bodies,  were 
floated,  and  picked  up  at  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles  from  the  spot 
where  they  before  stood. 

23.  The  following  melancholy 
circumstance  occurred  about  five 
o'clock  yesterday  evening.  A 


party  of  marines  and  sailors  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Egmont  were 
on  shore  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  marine  officer  belonging  to  that 
ship,  who  died  a  few  days  since 
in  the  hospital ;  and,  on  returning 
to  the  ship,  had  actually  come 
alongside,  when,  through  some 
unaccountable  accident,  the  boat 
upset,  and  out  of  51  seamen  and 
marines  who  were  on  board,  13 
were  lost.  The  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, who  was  with  the  party,  is 
amongst  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
Every  exertion  was  made  by  the 
boats  of  the  Egmont  and  the  Ar- 
mada to  render  assistance,  in  which 
they  fortunately  succeeded  in 
saving  many  lives,  as  otherwise 
the  whole  must  have  unavoidably 
perished. 

24.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
flax-dressers'  room  at  the  linen 
factory  belonging  to  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, Hutton,    and   Co.  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  building,  which  is  40  or 
50  yards  in  extent,  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  fur- 
nace of  flame.  Much  anxiety  was 
entertained  for  the  chief  part  of 
the  factory,  in  which  the  mill, 
looms,  &c.  were  situated;  but 
happily  the  fire  was  prevented 
from  communicating,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  engineers,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  beingconnected 
by  only  a  fire-proof  staircase.  The 
fire,  after  preying  upon  whatever 
could  be  consumed  in  the  interior 
of  the  building  where  it  com- 
menced, was  completely  subdued 
by  about  11  o'clock,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief  was  far  less 
than  was  at  first  imagined;  the 
stock  was  insured.   The  factory 
was  lighted  with  gas, 
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25.  Three  clergymen  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's  have  lately 
been  censured  and  reprimanded 
by  the  Bishop,  for  having  signed 
the  testimonium  of  a  candidate 
for  orders  contrary  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  therein  alleged; 
and  were  cautioned  against  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  ofFence,  on 
pain  of  suspension  from  their  ec- 
clesiastical functions. 

28.  An  instance  of  the  remark- 
able effects  of  lightning  occurred 
this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  at 
Berkeley,  near  Frome.  A  single 
flash  only  was  seen;  followed  al- 
most instantly  by  a  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder,  and  attended 
with  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
hail :  it  struck  two  oaks  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  front  of  Berke- 
ley-house, one  of  which  was  com- 
pletely shivered  to  pieces,  and 
even  in  some  measure  rooted  up  : 
every  limb,  twisted  and  torn  in 
various  ways,  was  blown  off; 
fragments  and  splinters,  from  very 
small  to  a  very  large  size,  were 
scattered  about  to  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  yards.  The 
lightning  appeared  to  have  en- 
tered the  other  oak,  which  stood 
nearly  forty  yards  from  the  former, 
just  below  the  head  of  it,  splitting 
the  whole  body  quite  to  the  root. 
As  the  wind  rather  increased  in 
the  afternoon,  the  head  being  in 
full  leaf,  large,  and  heavy,  came 
down,  and  is  now  hanging  from 
the  broken  trunk.  It  is  singular, 
that  a  third  oak,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  so  large  as  either  of  the 
others,  and  standing  exactly  in  a 
line  between  them,  but  not  more 
than  ten  yards  from  the  first,  so 
that  the  branches  touched,  received 
not  the  least  injury. 

30.  A  man  who  holds  a  small 


farm  near  St.  Alban's,  and  who 
has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  a 
most  eccentric  being,  made  -his 
entree  into  the  latter  place  on  Sa- 
turday last,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz.  mounted  on  a  small  car, 
which  was  actually  drawn  by Jour 
large  hogs.  He  entered  the  town 
at  a  brisk  trot,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  hundreds,  who  were 
soon  drawn  together  to  witness 
this  strange  spectacle.  After 
making  the  tour  of  the  market- 
place three  or  four  times,  he  came 
into  the  Woolpack-yard,  had  his 
swinish  cattle  regularly  unhar- 
nessed, and  taken  into  a  stable 
together,  where  they  were  regaled 
with  a  trough  full  of  beans  and 
wash.  They  remained  about  two 
hours  in  the  town,  during  which 
time  he  dispatched  his  business 
as  usual  at  the  market,  when  they 
were  again  put  to,  and  driven 
home  again,  multitudes  cheering 
him  to  the  very  end  of  the  place. 
This  man  has  only  had  these  ani- 
mals under  training  six  months, 
and  it  is  really  truly  surprising  to 
what  a  high  state  of  docility  he 
has  brought  them.  A  gentleman 
on  the  spot  offered  him  50/.  for 
the  concern,  as  it  stood,  but  it  was 
refused. 

31.  Last  Saturday,  as  the 
hounds  of  John  Bean,  Esq.  of 
Clapham,  were  running  a  hare 
hard  in  view,  on  the  Downs,  near 
Crowlink,  Sussex,  the  timid  ani- 
mal, to  escape  her  keen  pursuers, 
ran  over  the  cliff,  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  Five  couple  of  the 
dogs  unluckily  followed,  and,  to 
the  regret  of  the  whole  field, 
shared  a  similar  fate.  They  fell 
with  a  degree  of  violence  that 
fairly  ploughed  up  the  beach. 

Bristol,  Oct.  31.  Last  Friday 
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night,  the  Newport,  of  Newport, 
coming  from  thence  across  chan- 
nel to  this  port,  in  attempting  the 
passage  through  the  gut,  between 
Spit  and  Hook,  is  supposed  to 
have  struck  upon  the  sand,  and 
immediately  foundered  ;  «when, 
melancholy  to  relate,  her  captain, 
crew,  and  passengers,  said  to 
consist  of  twelve  or  thirteen  per- 
sons, were  all  lost.  Her  boat  was 
driven  on  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  with  one  man,  who, 
from  the  contusions  in  his  head, 
it  is  conjectured,  must  have  been 
killed  in  jumping  into  the  boat. 


NOVEMBER. 

I.  Mr.  White,  proprietor  of 
the  Independent  Whig,  was  tried 
for  a  libel,  in  publishing  a  paper 
reflecting  on  the  distribution  of 
honorary  medals  in  the  army.  The 
jury,  after  remaining  in  the  box 
for  four  hours,  at  five  o'clock  de- 
livered a  verdict  in  writing,  in 
the  following  words :  "  The  jury 
find  the  defendant  guilty  of  print* 
ing  and  publishing  the  libel, 
through  the  medium  of  his  agent; 
but,  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
situation,  earnestly  recommend 
him  to  mercy.'*  Mr.  Lowten,  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  objected  to 
this  verdict,  unless  he  might  con- 
sider it  as  guilty.  This  appeared 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  jury ; 
and  after  retiring  for  about  ten 
minutes,  they  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

On  this  night,  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  in  Edinburgh  was 
immense.  On  Saturday  morning, 
the  meadows  presented,  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other,  almost  a 
complete  sheet  of  water.  Owing 
to  the  high  tides  and  great  fresh 
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in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  severa 
bouses  on  the  shore  were  under 
water.  The  river  Esk  rose  to  a 
greater  height  than  ever  remem- 
bered, and  a  number  of  articles 
were  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
water  into  the  sea  at  Musselburgh. 
It  is  also  said,  that  the  late  high 
tides  have  done  considerable  in* 
jury  to  North  Berwick  harbour, 
and  to  several  other  places  on 
both  sides  of  the  fort.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland,  the  rains  have 
also  been  excessive ;  and  in  the 
low  part  of  the  town  of  Dumfries, 
several  of  the  houses  have  been 
inundated,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred people,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  remove  from  their  ha- 
bitations. At  the  isle  near  Dals- 
winton,  a  farmer  lost  upwards  of 
fifty  sheep.  The  Clyde,  near  its 
source,  it  is  said,  flowed  into  the 
Tweed;  and  both  rivers  have 
overflowed  their  banks  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  been  known  for 
thirty  years  back. 

An  account  is  given  in  the 
New  York  papers  of  a  barbarous 
murder,  which  may  be  noticed  as 
an  illustration  of  the  effect*  re- 
sulting from  the  inhuman  practice 
of  flogging.  A  negro  woman, 
for  some  trivial  offence,  was  se- 
verely flogged  by  order  of  her 
brutal  master,  and  immediately  on 
being  released,  she  seized  his 
only  child,  an  infant  of  three  years 
of  age,  by  the  legs,  and  dashed 
its  brains  out  against  the  steps  of 
the  door-way. 

2.  On  Tuesday  last,  six  French 
officers,  who  were  on  their  parole 
at  Oakham pton,  escaped  from 
that  town,  accompanied  by  an 
English  guide.  Having  crossed 
Dartmoor  on  Thursday  afternoon  ' 
they  came  near  Bovey  Tracey, 
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where,  meeting  with  a  woman, 
they  inquired  if  there  was  any 
other  road  than  through  the  town: 
being  answered  in  the  negative, 
they  made  a  halt.  The  woman 
communicated  the  particulars  to 
some  of  the  town's-people,  and 
four  men  went  in  pursuit  of  them: 
when  they  were  discovered,  three 
of  them  surrendered  and  were 
secured;  but  the  other  three, 
with  the  guide,  made  off,  and 
were  followed  by  two  of  the  men. 
The  first  that  came  up  with  them 
was  Mr.  Christoper  Snell,  when 
the  guide,  instantly  turning  round 
•with  a  dagger,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  and  he  expired  on  the  spot. 
Lord  Clifford  soon  after  ordered 
ft  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  them.  The  three 
who  surrendered  were  examined 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrington,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  at  Chudieigh, 
and  committed  to  Devon  county 
gaol.  On  Sunday  night  another 
prisoner  was  brought  in,  and, 
after  an  examination  before  a 
magistrate  on  Monday  morning, 
was  committed  to  prison.  The 
same  evening  a  fifth  was  taken  at 
Denbury,  and  brought  to  Exeter; 
and  since  which  we  understand 
the  sixth  has  been  apprehended, 
so  that  the  guide  only  has  evaded 
his  pursuers.  A  coroner's  inquest 
sat  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Snell,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  the  guide  and  the 
three  Frenchmen  who  accompa- 
nied him. 

Leoen,  Nov.  5.  The  late  pre- 
vailing easterly  wind,  and  the 
high  tides,  have  done  consider- 
able damage  on  this  side  the  forth. 
From  this  town  to  Kinghorn  the 
devastation  has  been  great. 

AtKirkaldy.tUebulwarkawhich 


line  the  town  are  completely  le- 
velled, and  in  some  places  discover 
no  trace  of  their  former  existence. 
When  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
timber-yard  dykes,  and  the  over- 
bearing element  had  once  found 
admission,  every  log  of  wood 
became  a  battering  ram ;  and  the 
work  of  destruction  was  terrible. 
Some  houses  suffered  severely : 
one  fine  new  building,  which  in- 
cludes the  custom-house,  is  so 
shattered  at  the  base,  that  the  in- 
habitants have  left  it,  and  fears 
are  entertained  that  the  whole  will 
give  way. 

At  Wemyss,  Buckhaven,  and 
Methill,  some  damage  has  been 
experienced.  At  Methill,  a  build- 
ing, containing  a  salt-pan  and  a 
dwelling-house,  was  entirely  car- 
ried away ;  and  the  sea-dykes  at 
Buckhaven  all  driven  down.  At 
East  Wemyss,  a  house,  inhabited 
by  a  woman,  a  young  man,  and 
some  children,  was  so  suddenly 
inundated,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  be- 
fore they  could  be  extricated. 

The  young,  bearing  the  old  and 
infirm  on  their  backs,  fled  for  re- 
fuge from  the  terrible  invasion; 
while  some  were  awakened  from 
their  slumber  by  the  noise  of  ducks 
and  geese,  exultingly  swimming 
round  their  beds,  and  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  drowning. 

6.  About  two  years  ago,  a  re- 
markably fine  bull,  belonging  to 
J.  T.  Sandemans,  Esq.  of  Stokely- 
hall,  near  Truro,  was  lost,  and 
every  method  was  tried  to  find 
him,  without  success.  On  the 
26th  of  September  last,  Mr.  S.'s 
steward  having  received  directions 
to  examine  a  coal-pit  which  had 
not  been  worked  for  several  years, 
on  Account  of  a  ipring  having  i|« 
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sued  from  an  elevated  part  of  the 
mine,  went  there  with  some  assist* 
ants;  and  having  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nit,  found  that  the 
water  bad  nearly  gone  away;  and 
on  farther  prosecuting  their  search, 
found,  to  their  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment, the  very  bull  which 
had  been  so  long  lost,  standing  as 
if  in  the  act  of  drinking.  Nor  did 
their  astonishment  in  the  least 
abate,  on  their  discovering  that 
the  beast  had  become  a  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  petrifaction ;  every 
feature  and  muscle  were  as  perfect 
as  when  be  was  living,  except 
that  the  hair  on  his  hide  was 
changed  into  a  beautiful  mossy 
substance,  which  still  retained  the 
original  colour  of  the  animal,  and 
extended  in  curls  all  over  it,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  described.  Mr. 
S.  has  made  several  attempts  to 
have  the  bull  removed;  but  he 
has  now  given  up  the  idea,  as 
the  moss  is  of  so  brittle  a  nature 
as  to  break  with  the  slightest 
touch.  Several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  have  already  visited 
this  phenomenon,  and  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  effects 
of  nature  exemplified  in  this 
animal. 

6.  On  Saturday  se'nnight,  a  man 
who  was  employed  in  getting  stone 
out  of  a  quarry  at  Cleeve  Prior, 
near  Evesham,  discovered  two 
large  earthen  pots,  which,  on  exa- 
mination, he  found  contained  a 
quantity  of  coin.  He  was  of 
course  greatly  overjoyed  at  the 
discovery ;  but  having  got  posses- 
sion of  the  idea  that  the  lord  of 
the  manor  would  lay  claim  to  the 
treasure,  he  refused  to  tell  the 
quantity  of  pieces  he  had  found  : 
however,  he  has  disposed  of  a  few, 
which  are  to  the  bands  of  gentle- 


men in  Evesham  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  prove  to  be  gold 
aud  silver  coins  of  several  Roman 
emperors.  The  gold  coins  are  of 
the  emperors  Valerian,  one  of  the 
Valentinians,  Gratian,  and  Theo- 
dosius.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  their  excellent  state  of 
preservation ;  they  appear  as  if 
they  had  just  been  issued  from  the 
mint,  not  the  minutest  mark  being 
obliterated,  though  from  14  to 
1500  years  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  coined ;  and,  what  is  very 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian, 
counterfeits  were  discovered 
among  them,  executed  in  a  most 
excellent  manner,  being  copper, 
plated  with  gold.  The  silver  coins 
are  those  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Valentinian,  Gratian,  and  Theo- 
dosius :  these  were  not  in  so  good 
a  state  of  preservation  as  the 
gold.  The  execution  of  these 
coins  is  of  course  not  very  good; 
the  art  of  cutting  the  dies  Deing 
at  that  period  very  much  upon 
the  decline.  The  man  has  ac- 
knowledged that  he  found  100  of 
the  gold  ones;  the  silver  ones, 
most  probably,  greatly  exceeded 
that  number. 

7.  The  take  of  herrings,  for  a 
few  weeks  past,  has  been  very 
great  all  round  the  coast  from 
Yarmouth  to  the  North  Foreland, 
and  thence  to  the  westward.  The 
uncommon  mildness  of  the  season, , 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly 
winds,  have,  however,  greatly 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  fisher- 
men, who,  from  these  circum- 
stances, could  neither  preserve  nor 
bring  their  herrings  to  the  London 
market.  At  Broadstairs  immense 
numbers  have  been  lost  in  this 
way. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  has 
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recently  been  made  in  Cornwall. 
A  regular  silver  vein  hat  been 
found  just  on  the  Cornish  side  of 
the  river  Tamar.  Although  small 
quantities  of  this  precious  metal 
have  frequently  been  got  in  cross- 
veins,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
yet  no  regular  silver  lode  has  ever 
before  been  met  with.  This  vein 
was  found,  and  traced  from  the 
surface  ;  and  is  now  regularly 
worked  as  a  silver  mine.  The 
operations  are  still  very  recent; 
and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short 
time  that  enough  of  the  metal  has 
been  got  to  render  it  worthy  of 
observation.  This  lode  is  in  killas, 
theshistose  stone  of  Cornwall,  and 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  two  copper 
lodes  which  are  near  it,  the  one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south 
side.  At  the  surface,  the  vein 
chiefly  consists  of  the  clayey  mat- 
ter denominated  Jlookan,  which  is 
mixed  with  the  earthy  black  ore 
of  silver;  deeper,  native  silver, 
with  red  silver  ore ;  and,  at  the 
greatest  depth,  which  is  above  20 
fathoms,  the  red  ore  is  found  more 
compact,  along  with  vitreous  silver 
ore ;  these  lie  chiefly  in  spathose 
iron  ore,  and  are  mixed  with  ar- 
senical pyrites:  some  small  specks 
of  galena  occur,  though  very 
rarely.  The  other  parts  of  the 
vein  are  entirely  quartz,  and  some- 
times a  little  fluor.  Not  much  of 
the  precious  metal  has  yet  been 
found ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected, 
the  occurrence  of  that  ore  being 
so  unusual  in  Cornwall :  the  ore 
yields  60  per  cent,  of  metal. 

9.  Saturday  being  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  (Alder- 
man Hunter)  entered  into  his 
civic  office.  The  ceremonies  on 
this  occasion  were  conducted  with 
greater  pomp  and  splendor  than 


has  been  customary  for  some  time 
past.  The  corporation  met  at 
Guildhall  about  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  after  taking  the  usual 
refreshments,  went  in  full  pro- 
cession to  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
The  late  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen 
Combe,  Price,  Leighton,  the  re- 
corder, aldermen  Scholey,  Wood, 
C.  Smith,  Atkins,  Magnay, 
Bridges,  the  sheriffs,  town  clerk, 
city  counsel,  solicitor,  &c.  attend- 
ed in  their  carriages.  They  went 
on  board  the  city  barge,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Westminster ;  from 
thence  they  returned  to  Black- 
friars stairs  sometime  after  three. 
Here  they  were  received  by  600 
of  the  west  London  militia  (the 
Lord  Mayor's  regiment)  who  pre- 
ceded the  cavalcade  on  its  way 
back  to  Guildhall  with  their  full 
band.  The  magnificence  of  the 
returning  procession  was  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  men  in  armour,  on 
horseback.  Two  of  them  wore 
steel  armour,  and  one  was  in  brass, 
which  made  a  very  splendid  ap- 
pearance. Each  of  them  was  ac- 
companied by  two  esquires  in  half 
armour,  one  walking  on  each  side 
of  the  horse.  Those  on  the  left 
carried  long  lances,  and  those  on 
the  right  bore  shields.  The  Lady 
Mayoress  joined  the  procession  in 
Bridge-street,  in  her  private  coach 
and  six.  At  half-past  four  they 
entered  Guildhall,  which  was  illu- 
minated with  much  taste  and 
beauty.  The  monuments,  and  the 
clustered  Gothio  pillars,  were 
all  cleaned,  and  the  latter  were 
adorned  with  wreaths  and  festoons 
of  variegated  lamps  of  every  hue ; 
and  the  large  lustre  in  the  form 
of  a  balloon  and  car,  which  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  was 
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decorated  in  a  similar  style.  At 
the  top  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  hust- 
ings, there  were  two  crowns  in 
small  lamps,  and  a  glass  lustre. 
Over  the  sheriff's  hustings  there 
were  two  plumes  of  feathers  in 
richly,  variegated  lamps,  and  a 
glass  chandelier.    All  the  tables 
were  superbly  ornamented,  parti- 
cularly those  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
and  SherifiV  hustings,  on  which 
were  placed  devices  of  Gothic 
temples,  and  ornamental  naval  and 
military  trophies.  The  tables  were, 
of  course,  covered  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  every  delicacy.  The 
company  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
six  o'clock.    There  were  many 
persons  of  distinction  present, 
among  whom  were  the  Duke  of 
York, the Spanishambassador  (the 
Duke  of   Infantado),  Marquis 
Wellesley,  the  Marchioness  of  Sa- 
lisbury, and  the  Ladies  Cecil,  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  Earl  Waldegrave, 
Earl  Bathurst,  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  Lords 
Montford,  Lowther,  Henniker, 
and  Palmerston,  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
Judges,  Mr.  Yorke,  and  most  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Mr. Sheridan,  Mr.  Croker,  &c.  &c. 
The  three  men  in  horse  armour 
attended  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
hustings  during  dinner,  and  until 
his  lordship  quitted  the  table.  The 
knight  in  brass  stood  behind  his 
lordship's  chair,  and  the  others  in 
steel  at  the  corners  of  the  hustings. 

The  Fame,  of  Carron,  at  one 
o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  25th  ult.  was 
captured  off  Shields,  on  her  voy- 
age from  London  to  Arbroath, 
laden  with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the 
French  privateer,  Grand  Fury,  16 
guns,  four  of  which  were  mounted, 
and  75  men.   The  privateer  left 


two  of  the  Fame's  crew  on  board, 
viz.  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  and 
put  six  Frenchmen  in  her  to  carry 
her  to  a  port  in  France;  but  a 
south-east  gale  setting  in  the  day 
after  the  Fame  was  taken,  drove 
her  to  the  northward,  when  the 
wind  increasing,  shifted  to  the 
north-east,  which  drove  her  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  with  the 
navigation  of  which,  the  French- 
men as  well  as  the  old  man,  were 
unacquainted;  and  the  candles  for 
the  binnacle  being  expended  or 
thrown  overboard,  they  allowed 
the  vessel  to  go  before  the  wind 
(they  not  knowing  where  they 
were,  and  the  compass  rendered 
useless  for  want  of  candles,  being 
under  night)  till  the  boy  luckily 
recognized  the  light  of  Inchkeith, 
when  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Fame,  and  carried  her  in  safety 
up  the  Frith  ;  and  on  passing  close 
to  the  Rebecca,  lying  at  anchor 
in  St.  Margaret's  Hope,  he  hailed 
aloud,  that  he  had  six  French  pri- 
soners on  board,  and  demanded 
assistance  to  get  them  secured. 
The  moment  that  the  Rebecca's 
boat  reached  the  Fame,  the  boy 
seized  the  Frenchmen's  pistols,  as 
his  right  by  conquest,  and  would 
not  give  them  up  to  the  Rebecca's 
crew.     The  prisoners  acknow- 
ledged the  boy  to  be  an  excellent 
steersman,  and  consider  them- 
selves indebted  to  him  as  the 
means  of  saving  their  lives,  as  well 
as  the  sloop  and  cargo.  Conduct 
like  this,  in  a  boy  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  is  truly  British,  and 
will  certainly  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  its  due  reward. 

10.  Early  this  morning  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, south  side  of  the  Parliament 
Square,  Ediuburgh,  was  discovered 
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to  be  on  fire.  On  the  first  alarm, 
the  engines  repaired  to  the  spot. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  the  confla- 
gration presented  an  awful  spec- 
tacle. The  exertions  of  the  6 re- 
men  were  somewhat  impeded  by 
the  height  of  the  buildings  ;  so 
that  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock 
before  they  were  able  to  stem  the 
fury  of  the  flames.  At  that  time 
the  roof  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing where  the  Are  began,  gave 
way,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
fire  was  completely  got  under, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
surrounding  buildings. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
fire,  a  number  of  people  were  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  books  and 
papers  from  the  different  offices  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  lodging  them 
in  the  Old  Church.  The  cause  of 
the  accident  is  variously  stated. 
The  Lord  Provost,  magistrates,  the 
judge  of  police,  the  high  consta- 
bles, and  a  large  party  of  soldiers 
from  the  Castle,  attended. 

11.  A  society  has  lately  been 
established,  with  the  express  ap- 
probation of  the  Prince  Regent, 
entitled,  "  The  National  Society 
for  promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  the  presi- 
dent ;  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and 
ten  temporal  peers  or  privy  coun- 
sellors, are  the  vice-presidents.  A 
committee  of  sixteen  (in  addition 
to  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dents, who  are  members  ex-officio), 
is  appointed  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  society. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  voted  the  sum  of 
500/.  each  from  the  University 
chests,  to  this  society. 


A  regulation  of  ranks,  civil  and 
military,  has  lately  appeared  at 
Stutgardt,  by  which  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  birth  are  nearly 
annihilated,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg. 

12.  J.  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Sey- 
mour Court,  near  Great  Marlow, 
Bucks,  has  given  invitation  to  all 

Sualified  sportsmen,  except  Sir 
lobert  Clayton,Bart.  to  kill  game 
on  his  farm,  called  Becking,  in  the 
parish  and  county  aforesaid  ;  and 
this  in  consequence  of  the  said 
farm  being  so  infested  with  game 
from  a  preserve  adjoining,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  called 
Moor-wood,  that  the  injury  done 
to  the  crops  has  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  the  rental, 
and  ultimately  compelled  Mr. 
Johnson's  tenaut  to  relinquish  the 
farm.  Mr.  Johnson  adds,  that  he 
has  authority  from  Joseph  Cope- 
stake  Townshend,  Esq.  who  has 
two  farms  contiguous  to  the  Moor- 
wood  preserve,  to  state  likewise, 
that  all  qualified  sportsmen  are 
welcome  to  kill  game  thereon, 
save  and  except  only  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  Bart. 

15.  Came  on  the  election  of 
the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  when  there  was  the 
keenest  contest  ever  remembered 
in  that  university.  The  candidates 
proposed  were,  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, and  upwards  of  800  electors 
voted  on  the  occasion.  On  the 
final  close  of  the  poll,  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  whole  a  majority 
of  nearly  200  in  favour  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly declared  duly  elected. 

16.  John  and  Robert,  sons  of 
Andrew  Bel),  slater,  in  Pitcairn 
Green,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth, 
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the  former  twelve  and  the  latter  facture  of  stockings  and  gaiters, 
nine  years  of  age  not  adverting  which  was  a  considerable  saving 
to  the  rise  of  the  Almond,  at-  in  manual  labour,  tending  still 
tempted,  according  to  their  daily  farther  to  the  decreaseof  the  hands 
custom,  to  ford  it  immediately  employed.  On  Sunday  sennight 
above  the  mill-dam  at  Cromwell  last,  this  being  generally  known, 
Park.  The  younger  of  the  two  a  number  of  weavers  assembled  at 
beginning  to  give  way,  his  brother  different  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  did  no?  quit  Nottingham,  and  commenced  their 
his  grasp  till  both  were  swept  over  career  of  outrage  by  forcibly  en- 
tire dam,  where  the  water  has  a  tering  the  houses  of  such  persons 
perpendicular  fall  of  twelve  feet,  as  used  particular  frames, 
and  were  precipitated  to  the  A  letter, dated  Nottingham,  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  below.  The  14th  inst.  communicates,  that  the 
rebound  of  the  water  having  lace-hands,  in  particular,  were  in  a 
thrown  the  oldest  boy  to  the  sur-  very  distressed  situation,  and 
face,  he  clung  to  some  projecting  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
timbers  of  the  dam,  and  though  parochial  relief.  A  master  wea- 
stunned  by  his  fall,  and  still  in  ver,  at  Bullwell,  having  been 
doubt  of  life,  his  first  thought  was  threatened  by  the  rioters,  on  hear- 
of  his  brother,  whose  head  as  he  ing  they  intended  to  attack  his 
looked  earnestly  round,  he  ob-  property,  on  the  Monday  evening 
served  in  the  centre  of  the  pool,  armed  all  his  men  to  defend  his 
This  made  him  venture  his  life  a  frames,  and  barricadoed  his  house, 
second  time,  and  plunging  in  (for  Being  thus  in  his  garrison,  he 
he  swam  well)  he  succeeded  in  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
drawing  the  little  boy  to  the  bank,  who  appeared,  and  demanded  al- 
though apparently  lifeless.  He  mittance,  or  a  surrender  of  the 
then  ran,  having  first  laid  his  frames.  The  master  would  agree 
brother  in  a  proper  position,  to  to  neither,  and  was  immediately 
the  nearest  house  for  help  ;  and,  fired  upon;  several  shots  were  then 
as  this  was  at  some  distance, before  exchanged,  and  one  of  the  rioters 
his  return  the  boy  had  revived,  was  shot  dead :  he  was  a  weaver 
and  soon  recovered.  Such  an  in-  from  Arnold,  and  at  the  time  he 
stance  of  resolution,  affection,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  he  was 
judgment,  in  one  so  young,  de-  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  the 
serves  to  be  recorded.  window-shutters  to  obtain  enT 

18.  Riots  at  Nottingham — For  trance  by  force.    The  rest  of  the 

some  time  past  the  wholesale  ho-  mob  retired  with  the  slain  body, 

siers,  who  have  stocking-weaving  but  soon  returned  with  redoubled 

establishments  in  the  county  of  strength.   They  broke  open  the 

Nottingham,  have  been  obliged  to  door,  and  wouldhaveputthewhole 

curtail  their  hands ;  this  produced  family  to  death  had  they  not  es- 

considerablediscontentamongrhe  caped  by  the  back  door.  They 

workmen.    Their  riotous  spirit,  then  proceeded  to  gut  the  house, 

was,  however,  increased  by  the  and  consumed  every  thing  that 

trade  having  brought  into  use  a  would  burn, 

certain  wide  frame  for  the  manu-  On  Tuesday  the  outrages  of  the 
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mob  were  continued:  they  at-  issued  orders  for  calling  out  the 
tacked  a  carrier  who  was  bringing  posse  comitates,  and  the  1st  and 
five  wide  frames  from  Sutton,  be-  2nd  regiments  of  local  militia ;  and 
longing  to  Maltby  and  Brewett,  a  farther  aid  was  required  of  go- 
that  had  been  in  use  a  length  of  vernment  by  a  special  messenger 
time  at  Basford.  The  iron  work  sent  to  town  for  that  purpose,  who 
they  broke  to  pieces*  and  with  the  reached  the  office  of  the  home  de- 
wood- work  they  made  a  fire  in  the  partment  about  three  o'clock  on 
street.  Friday  rooming. 

Other  letters  state,  that  the      By  farther  information  from 

frames  which  first  excited  the  re-  Nottingham,  to  an  early  hour  yes- 

sentment  of  the  mob,  belonged  to  terday  morning  (Sunday),  we 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Nelson,  and  learn,  that  the  town  was  restored 

produced  twenty-four  dozen  gai-  to  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity, 

ters  in  one  wees,  at  4*.  per  dozen  the  local  militia  having  been  as- 

working  which  was  considered  an  sembled,  and  two  troops  of  volun- 

extraordinary  quantity.  teer  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  of 

In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  Queen's  Bays,  having  taken 

the  rioters  proceeded  towards  Sut-  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  The 

ton  to  continue  their  outrages  riots  never  got  to  an  alarming 

there ;  and  that  evening  they  de-  height  in  the  town,  though  the 

stroyed  the  frames  of  the  principal  neighbourhood  was  threatened 

weavers.  with  more  serious  consequences. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  We  give  this  article  as  the  first 
rioters  assembled  in  open  day,  and  account  of  a  series  of  riots  among 
again  repaired  to  Sutton,  where  the  stocking  manufacturers  in 
they  destroyed,  in  all,  fifty-three  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  which 
frames  and  a  corn-mill.  Having  became  so  serious  as  to  excite  the 
strength,  and  meeting  with  no  attention  of  government,  and  were 
effectual  opposition  for  want  of  by  no  means  suppressed  at  the 
military  aid,  they  grew  bolder,  close  of  the  year.  The  rioters, 
and  changed  the  frame-breaking  whose  great  object  seems  to  have 
employment  into  more  violent  been  the  demolition  of  frames  de- 
proceedings,  and  now  swore  ven-  trimental  to  their  usual  course  of 
geance  against  wide  frames,  rail-  employ,  proceeded  with  a  caution 
Jers,  corn-dealers,  &c.  and  regularity  that  denoted  a  sys-  x 

On  Thursday  similar  proceed-  tematic  plan,  and  rendered  in- 

ings  were  continued,  and  all  re-  effectual  the  exertions  of  power  to 

monstrances  from  the  magistrates  defeat  their  measures,  and  bring 

having  failed  to  restrain  them,  it  them  to  justice, 
was  high  time  to  think  of  decisive      Fort  George,  Nov.  19.-— Be- 

measures ;  many  of  the  most  ac-  tween  one  and  two,  p.  m.  of  the 

tive  were  already  in  custody,  but  15th,  during  a  strong  gale  from  S. 

this  had  no  weight  with  those  at  W.  accompanied  with  rain,  the 

large.   The  military  were  called  small  ferry-boat,  with  the  four 

out,  but  did  not  exceed  thirty  boatmen,  nine  or  ten  passengers, 

men,  who  were  dismounted  dra-  and  a  pony,  set  out  from  this  place 

goons.  The  sheriff  the  same  time  for  the  Fortrose  side.   They  had 
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only  proceeded  about  third  ferry 
(five  or  six  hundred  yards)  when 
they  were  observed  from  both 
shores  suddenly  to  go  down.  In 
this  dreadful  situation  a  number  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers,  were  for 
a  considerable  time  seen  from  the 
ramparts,  clinging  to  the  wreck, 
which  drifted  in  the  direction  of 
the  garrison.  Within  twenty  mi- 
nutes or  so  after  the  accident,  the 
pony  had  made  his  way  as  far  as 
the  breakers,  with  a  man  grasping 
the  crupper  in  his  left  hand,  and 
exerting  the  right  and  his  feet  in 
swimming.  Both  were  now  at 
times  completely  buried  in  broken 
water,  and  the  pony  having  at 
last  found  bottom  with  his  fore- 
feet) seemed  incapable  of  farther 
exertion,  while  the  man,  by  the 
violence  of  the  surge  was  forced 
from  his  hold,  and  being  quite 
exhausted  and  encumbered  with 
great  coat,  boots,  &c.  would  have 
inevitably  perished  had  not  Mr. 
Fergusson,  paymaster  of  the  78th 
regiment,  rushed  in  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  rescued  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  He  is  a  Mr. 
Henderson,  from  Caithness.  By 
this  time  the  wreck  had  drifted 
within  forty  yards  or  so  of  the 
west  point  of  the  fort,  with  seven 
or  eight  people  on  the  keel,  oars, 
&c. '  Some  of  them  called  out 
most  piteously  to  those  attempt- 
ing to  assist  them  from  the  shore ; 
but  at  last,  getting  into  a  violent 
eddy,  six  or  seven  of  them  were 
successively  washed  from  their 
hold,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
A  man  and  a  woman  still  kept  by 
the  mast,  which  was  floating 
alongside  the  wreck,  and,  in  this 
affecting  situation,  the  man  setting 
up  the  most  heart  rending  shrieks, 
they  drifted  down  the  Frith,  till 

K2 


nearly  past  the  garrison,  when 
William  Skilling,  a  private  in  the 
78th,  swam  out  with  the  end  of  a 
rope  to  make  fast  to  the  wreck, 
but  which  was  unfortunately  too 
short.  Encouraged,  however,  by 
his  commanding  officer,  Lieut. 
Colonel  M'Le,od,  who  was  on  the 
beach  using  every  exertion  which 
humanity  could  suggest,  Skilling 
proceeded  to  the  wreck,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  push  the  mast 
with  those  attached  to  it,  before 
him  to  the  shore ;  but  which  noble 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
mast's  being  fast  to  the  wreck  by 
a  rope,  which  he  could  not  disen- 
gage. In  the  mean  time,  however, 
a  ship's  boat  from  the  pier,  which, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
crew,  had  been  got  round  the 
point,  soon  came  up,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  man  and 
the  woman  ashore.  The  man's 
name  is  John  Angus,  a  sailor,  and 
a  native  of  Thurso.  The  woman 
was  taken  up  lifeless. 

21.  The  cause  which  has  been 
depending  between  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  the  Corporation  of 
Cork,  respecting  the  prissge  of 
wines  in  that  port,  was  last  week 
determined  by  a  special  jury  in 
Dublin,  which  occupied  two  days, 
when  a  verdict  was  given  in  favour 
of  his  lordship,  by  which  he  reco- 
vers 72,000*.  and  has  established 
his  right  to  the  prisage  in  that 
port.  The  Earl  of  Ormond's  title 
to  the  prisage  in  the  other  ports 
of  Ireland  had  previously  been  es- 
tablished, and  was  lately  purchased 
from  him  by  government  for 
216,000/.  including,  it  is  said,  the 
prisage  of  the  port  of  Cork. 

On  this  day  came  on  before  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin, 

the  trial  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  for  vio- 
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lating  the  Convention  act,  by  ap- 
pearing as  one  of  the  Catholic 
Delegates.  Of  this  important 
cause  we  shall  here  only  mention 
the  result:  it  was  not  terminated 
till  the  22nd  in  the  evening,  when 
the  circumstances  attending  the 
delivery  of  the  verdict  are  thus 
described  by  a  person  present. 

"  It  is  impossible,  indeed  lan- 
guage sinks  under  the  effort,  to 
describe  the  anxiety  manifested 
while  the  jury  were  in  their  room. 
Although  it  was  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  yet  the  hall  of  the  four 
courts,  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
courts,  the  very  attic  windows  at 
the  topof  the  courts,  were  crowded 
with  people. 

When  it  was  announced  that 
the  jury  had  agreed  to  their  ver- 
dict after  an  hour  and  an  half's 
deliberation,  there  was  a  deep  si* 
Ience  for  a  minute.  Mr.  Byrne, 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  then 
called  over  the  names  of  the  jury ; 
they  having  answered,  Mr.  Geale, 
the  foreman,  banded  down  the 
issue—  Not  guilty. 

**  The  word  was  scsrcely  pro- 
nounced, when  a  peal  of  huzzaing 
and  shouting  rung  through  the 
court  and  galleries,  and  shook  the 
very  judicial  bench.  It  was  caught 
by  the  anxious  auditors  in  the  hall. 
The  Judges  attempted  to  speak— 
the  officers  attempted  to  act— the 
enthusiasm  deafened  and  destroy- 
ed every  attempt.  The  Judges 
waited  for  some  minutes,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  attempted  to  address 
the  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
heard ;  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  loud,  the  overwhelming  torrent 
of  popular  enthusiasm.  As  the 
jurors  passed  through  the  hall, 
they  were  greeted  with  waving  of 


hats  and  clapping  of  hands.  Sheriff 
Robert  Harty  was  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  tumults  of 
approbation  and  applause." 

22.  The  new-invented  vessel, 
named  the  Constellation,  intended 
to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  ar- 
rived above  Black  friars-bridge,  on 
Saturday,  from  Bristol.  The 
vessel  is  about  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  only  one  mast  made  of  iron, 
and  an  upright  windlass  affixed  to 
it ;  there  are  twelve  horizontal 
sails,  similar  to  the  shape  of  win- 
dow shutters,  which-  are  extended 
or  shortened  in  an  instant :  on  any 
occasion,  the  mast,  with  all  its  ap- 
pendages, is  also  as  quickly 
struck.  She  has  neither  blocks, 
nor  any  running  rigging,  except  a 
fore-and-aft  stay  and  cable: her 
guns,  which  are  of  curious  me- 
chanism, will  keep  their  own 
elevation. 

23.  Extract  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  T.  C.  Mason,  of  his 
Majesty's  packet  Prince  of  Wales. 
"  On  our  passage  to  Anholt,  Fri- 
day, Nov.  1,  in  lat.57. 02  north, 
long.  55  miles  east,  we  fell  in  with 
a  large  Danish  ship,  sunk,  with 
her  foremast  and  main-mast  gone, 
with  14  men  on  the  wreck,  and 
one  dead,  who  had  been  in  that 
situation  four  days  and  nights, 
without  Bny  sustenance  whatever, 
the  ship  being  entirely  filled  with 
water.    On  our  approaching  the 
ship,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the 
pour  fellows  were  truly  lament- 
able.   Although  a  very  high  sea, 
the  packet  being  under  storm  sails, 
our  men  volunteered  to  save  them 
in  the  boat,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.    The  boat  was  therefore 
immediately  hoisted  out,  and  by 
throwing  a  line  on  board  the 
wreck,  the  poor  fellows  made 
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themselves  fast  singly,  and  jumped  ance  of  two  or  three  other  men. 

into  the  sea,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  He  was  at  length  liberated  from 

we  succeeded  in  saving  every  one  the  tiger,  by  a  person's  succeeding 

of  them  from  their  truly  perilous  in  forcing  a  stick  down  the  throat 

situation.    The  ship  proved  to  be  of  the  beast.    He  was  carried  to 

the  Justitia,  of  Fredrickshall,  Cap-  a  surgeon,  with  his  arm  dreadfully 

tain  Uibrick  Baarsen,  laden  with  lacerated. 

deals,  consigned  to  Messrs  Sewell  Cassel,  Nov.  25.   Yesterday  a 

and  Neck,  of  London."  fire  broke  out,  at  one  in  the  morn- 

The  following  story  of  female  ing,  in  the  apartments  of  theGrand 

courage  is  related  in  a  foreign  Marshal,  under  the  apartments  of 

journal  of  the  2nd  instant.  44  Yes-  the  King.  His  Majesty,  half  sufFo- 

terday  afternoon,  two  robbers,  cated  with  the  smoke,  had  only  time 

taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  quit  his  bedchamber,  and  go  up 

when  people  were  at  church,  got  to  that  of  the  Queen.  In  less  than 

into  a  detached  house,  situate  two  hours,  the  large  and  small 

between  Vasiore  and  Vantoux,  apartments  of  the  King,  those  of 

two  villages  near  Metz.    They  the  Grand  Marshal,  and  the  hall 

got  over  a  hedge,  and  were  making  of  council,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames, 

their  arrangements  for  breaking  The  greater  part  of  the  furniture, 

in  the  door  of  the  house,  when  a  hangings,  vases,  candelabras,  Arc. 

little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Some  of  his 

was  the  only  person  remaining  in  Majesty's  personal  property  was 

the  house,  having  perceived  them  saved.   By  eight  o'clock  the  fire 

from  a  window,  ascended  to  the  was  got  under;  but  the  half  of  the 

garrett,  in  order  to  call  for  as-  palace  is  destroyed.   His  Majesty 

sistance,  and  afterwards  placed  encouraged  the  firemen  by  his 

herself  in  another  window  over  presence;   he  condescended  to 

the  door.   She  then  raised  with  recommend  that  no  one  should 

difficulty  a  pick-axe,  and  let  it  expose  himself  too  rashly ;  graci- 

fall,  but  the  ruffians  evaded  the  ously  adding,  that  he  would  ra- 

blow;  and  arming  themselves  with  ther  see  his  palace  entirely  burnt 

the  pick-axe,  burst  open  the  door,  down,  than  have  to  regret  that 

The  girl,  by  no  means  disconcerted  any  of  his  subjects  should  lose 

at  this,  seized  two  pistols,  which  their  lives. 

the  proprietor  of  the  house  had  Two  African  slaves,  the  one  of 

left  in  his  cabinet,  and  killed  on  the  Chomba  country,  the  other  a 

the  spot  the  first  robber  who  pre-  Coromantee,  were  some  time  since 

sented  himself.    The  other  took  purchased  by  T.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

to  flight,  and  diligent  search  is  of  Jamaica ;  and  having  evinced  a 

making  after  him."  great  attachment  to  each  other, 

A  person  viewing  the  royal  me-  were  transferred  to  Air  Mount 

nagerie  at  the  Tower,  on  Thurs-  estate,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 

day,  imprudently  ventured  to  touch  of  the  island.   In  the  course  of 

the  paw  of  one  of  the  tigers,  who  time,  the  Chomba,  named  Samp- 

instantly  seized  his  arm  with  his  son,  was  made  a  driver,  or  head 

mouth,  and  drew  him  close  to  the  man ;  but  in  September  last,  hav- 

den,  notwithstanding  the  assist-  ing  displeased  his  master,  was 
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dismissed  from  his  situation,  and 
Campbell,  the  Coromantee,  cho- 
sen to  fill  it,  till  Sampson  should 
be  restored  to  favour.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sampson  fell  sick,  but 
was  not  considered  in  immediate 
danger:  it,  however,  turned  out 
otherwise ;  his  malady  increased 
rapidly,  and  he  was  given  over. 
The  moment  Campbell  heard  this, 
he  told  bis  master,  that "  if  Samp- 
son died,  he  should  die  also;" 
which  proved  but  too  true  :  he  no 
sooner  knew  his  beloved  companion 
was  no  more,  than  he  fell  sick, 
and  died  four  days  afterwards. — 
What  places  the  disinterested  at- 
tachment of  poor  Campbell  in  a 
( stronger  light  is,  that  besides  suc- 
ceeding Sampson  as  driver,  he  was 
to  have  been  heir  to  his  friend's 
property,  amounting  to  about 
200/. 

27.  Account  of  the  Spanish 
Guerillas,  in  a  letter  from  a  Bri- 
tish Officer:  '«  Perhaps  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Guerillas  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  you  ;  I  will  attempt  to 
give  it,  as  well  as  my  own  know- 
ledge will  allow  me,  from  having 
seen  agreatdeal  of  this  hardy  race: 
— They  generally  perambulate  in 
small  parties,  according  in  number 
to  the  object  they  have  in  view  ; 
their  unceasing  thirst  for  spoil 
makes  them  extremely  active  in 
learning  where  the  enemy  are 
contemplating  to  convey  baggage 
or  provisions:  and  the  perfect 
knowledge  these  Guerillas  have  of 
every  tract  of  the  country,  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage,  in  be- 
ing able  to  watch  and  waylay  the 
enemy's  transports.  They  are  un- 
remitting in  their  labours,  night 
and  day,  when  they  have  any  ob- 
ject in  view:  and  their  information 
is  generally  correctly  obtained. 


The  dress  and  look  of  these  ma- 
rauders (as  the  enemy  term  them) 
are  enough  to  inspire  dread ;  they 
wear  an  immense  cap,  covered 
with  fur,  which  is  tied  by  a  black 
belt  under  the  chin ;  a  loose  dark 
jacket  is  thrown  carelessly  over 
their  shoulders  and  at  the  side  of 
their  horses  hangs  the  destructive 
weapon  of  terror,  a  lance,  which 
measures  about  ten  feet ;  .the 
sharp  point  fixes  into  a  leather 
tube,  which  is  suspended  from 
the  saddle  to  the  off-shoulder  of 
the  horse,  on  the  right  side ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  handle  of  the 
weapon  is  a  strap  affixed,  to  secure 
it  from  impeding  the  animal's  pro- 
gress, or  inconveniencing  the 
rider;  and  when  necessity  requires 
the  use  of  the  weapon,  it  is  un- 
slung  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
their  immense  whiskers,  and  goat- 
skin boots,  gives  these  natives  a 
most  striking  and  terrific  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  hardy  way  in  which 
they  subsist  (as  an  onion,  a  piece 
of  bread,  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is 
to  them  a  meal  of  luxury  and  con- 
tent) enables  them  to  undergo  any 
privation,  and  renders  them  fit  for 
the  harassing  nature  of  warfare, 
so  destructive  and  annoying  to 
the  enemy." 

28.  Yesterday  morning  the  citv^ 
was  thrown  into  considerable  agi- 
tation by  the  report  of  two  explo- 
sions, which  were  heard  at  an  in- 
terval of  little  more  than  a  second, 
and  which  were  attributed  to  an 
earthquake,  or  to  the  blowing-up 
of  some  powder-mills,  or  maga- 
zines. It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  explosions  were 
occasioned  by  the  powder-mills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waltham-Abbey 
taking  fire.  Seven  of  the  work- 
men lost  their  lives ;  and  another 
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was  so  shockingly  scorched  and 
bruised,  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
survive.  The  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers were  all  married  men,  except 
one.  The  consternation  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighbourhood  was 
such  as  language  could  not  de- 
scribe. The  people  fled  terrified 
from  their  habitations,  imagining 
that  the  explosion  was  an  earth- 
quake, At  Stepney  a  mirror  of 
plate-glass  was  broken  by  the 
shock  ;  at  Hackney  several  panes 
of  glass  were  forced  in ;  and  at 
Blackwall  the  windows  of  a  whole 
street  were  shattered.  The  da- 
mage done  to  the  town  of  Wal- 
tham-Abbeyis  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  press-house  first 
exploded,  and  then  the  coming- 
house. 

31.  At  about  twenty  minutes 
before  three,  a  shock,  resembling 
that  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt 
very  generally  in  the  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  rortsea,  andGosport, 
and  their  vicinity.  It  was  instan- 
taneous, and  caused  such  a  tre- 
mendous motion  in  many  houses, 
that  as  many  as  twenty  families 
were  awakened  by  it,  and  sprang 
out  of  bed  to  ascertain  its  cause. 
To  many  persons,  whom  it  awoke, 
it  appeared  as  though  some  heavy 
body  had  been  moved  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  shook  its 
whole  fabrick;  to  others,  it  was 
a  sudden  motion  of  the  bed  as 
though  caused  by  the  main 
strength  of  a  person  standing  near 
it ;  the  furniture  in  the  rooms 
cracked,  and  the  handles  of 
drawers  moved,  as  by  an  electric 
shock.  It  appeared  to  have  last- 
ed inland  near  a  minute.  Similar 
effects  were  felt  at  Ryde,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  Arundel,  Mid- 
hurst,  and  Petworth ;  but  chiefly 


along  the  coast,  at  Bosham,  Sid- 
dlesham,  Selsea,  Pagham,  Bognor, 
Havant,  Emsworth,  &c 

DECEMBER. 

• 

1.  An  Italian  journal  gives  the 
following  relation M.  Giard 
ascended  from  Florence  in  a  bal- 
loon on  the  1st  of  October.  In 
half  an  hour  he  lost  sight  of  the 
earth,  and  found  himself  at  an  ele- 
vation of2500toises(l5,000feet). 
The  balloon  still  continued  to  rise, 
when  M.  Giard  finding  his  limbs 
benumbed  by  the  extreme  cold, 
and  himself  nearly  overpowered 
by  sleep,  manoeuvred  to  descend ; 
but,  perceiving  beneath  him  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  he  rose  again, 
and  suffered  still  more  from  the 
excessive  cold.  He  journeyed  thus 
in  the  heavens,  until  two  o  clock  in 
the  morning ;  he  then  perceived 
land,  and  descended  safely  at  St. 
Gasciano,  having  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  ascension  been  absent 
nine  hours. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has 
recently  been  expressed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Bermuda,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  discovered  that 
the  public  money  had  been  em- 
bezzled. The  Governor,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
observes  that — "Thelong  suspen- 
sion of  the  functions  of  treasurer 
has  unavoidably  involved  the  pub* 
lie  accounts  in  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion, but  he  trusts  that  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  government  will 
still  be  found  more  than  adequate 
to  all  the  demands  which  can  be 
brought  against  them,  without  the 
necessity  of  imposing  any  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  inhabitants." 
He  concludes  by  exhorting  them 
to  banish  every  ground  of  personal 
animosity  and  distrust ;  to  which 
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the  Assembly  made  a  suitable  re- 
yly. 

In  a  late  foreign  journal  is  a  re- 
lation of  a  suicide,  which  in  sang 
Jroid  equals  any  thing  on  record 
in  England.  A  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Mantzen,  of  the  Prussian  hus- 
sars, having  been  stripped  at  the 
gaming-table  of  all  his  property, 
even  to  his  watch  and  the  rings  he 
wore,  returned  home.  Next  day 
he  disposed  of  his  commission,  and 
having  offered  marriage  to  a  re- 
spectable female  whom  he  had  se- 
duced, a  clergyman  was  *ent  for, 
and  the  ceremony  performed.  He 
then  retired  to  a  private  room,  and 
while  some  friends  were  felicitat- 
ing the  bride  on  her  good  fortune, 
the  report  of  a  pistol  announced 
the  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place.  The  company  hastened  to 
the  room  ;  but  the  Colonel  was  no 
more.  On  the  table  was  a  letter 
to  his  wife,  mentioning  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and  enclosing  the 
amount  of  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission. 

5.  It  is  stated  in  an  Edinburgh 
paper,  that  there  was  a  meeting 
some  days  ago  of  some  gentlemen 
of  the  Highland  Society,  from  dif- 
ferent counties,  named  to  meet 
the  Members  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, to  devise  the  best  means  of 
equalizing  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures; and  that  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  meeting,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sent  for  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Highland  Society,  to 
remonstrate  against  the  legality  of 
the  meeting,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  different  bodies,  meet- 
ing without  lawful  authority.—- 
Baron  Clerk  attended  the  meeting 
and  made  a  speech  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  but  the  meeting  disre- 
garded it. 


Court  of  Arches,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons.—  Watson  and  Watson, 
Faremouth  and  others.  This  was  a 
proceeding  originally  instituted  in 
the  Episcopal  Court  at  Exeter, 
but  appealed  from  thence  by  Mr. 
John  Faremouth,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dewer,  of  Darlington,  in 
Devonshire,  to  annul  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Watson  of  High- 
week,  in  Devonshire,  with  Cathe- 
rine Kingwell,  his  present  wife, 
on  the  ground  of  affinity,  she  be- 
ing the  sister  of  his  former  wife. 
Considerable  property  is  given  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Watson's  deceased 
mother  to  the  parties  promoting 
the  suit,  in  the  event  of  her  son's 
death  without  lawful  issue.  As 
he  has  none  but  by  his  last  mar- 
riage, their  object  in  the  present 
suit  was,  to  obtain  a  sentence  de- 
claratory of  the  invalidity  of  that 
fact;  thereby  illegitimatizing  the 
children,  and  enabling  themselves 
to  lay  claim  to  the  estate. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  to  the  court  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  the  usual  re- 
gisters, proving  the  relationship 
and  the  first  marriage  ;  but  there 
was  none  to  prove  the  precise  fact 
of  the  second  marriage,  farther 
than  the  cohabitation  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  character  of  man  and 
wife,  reputation,  and  their  mutual 
acknowledgments  of  their  being 
so,  and  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren as  such. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watson,  therefore,  several  objec- 
tions were  urged  as  to  the  slight 
nature  of  the  proof ;  which,  it  was 
contended,  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  court  in  the  injury  the 
children's  interests  must  sustain  by 
the  desired  sentence  being  grant- 
ed ;  and  though  the  court,  upon 
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the  admission  of  the  pleadings,  had 
held  that  the  proof  of  the  second 
marriage  by  reputation,  cohabi- 
tation, &c.  would  be  sufficient, 
though  unaccompanied  with  the 
proof  by  register ;  yet  the  present 
evidence  did  not  comply  even 
with  that  requisition.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  was  hoped  the  suit 
would  be  dismissed. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Fa  re  mouth 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewer,  it  was 
contended  that  the  evidence  did 
not  justify  the  inference  drawn 
from  it  on  the  other  side ;  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were 
such  as  to  preclude  very  strong 
evidence  from  being  obtained ;  but 
that  what  was  adduced  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court 
of  the  existence  of  the  facts,  and 
the  consequent  right  of  the  parties 
to  the  remedy  they  required. 

Sir  John  Nicholl  recapitulated 
the  evidence,  which  he  thought 
fully  established  the  facts,  as  far 
as  t  he  parties  possibly  could.  He 
was  the  more  disposed  to  consider 
it  sufficient,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  the  opposite  parties  had 
not  made  any  attempt  to  offer  evi- 
dence in  disproof  of  it.  There  was 
besides,  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Watson  of  the  fact  of  the  second 
marriage;  who  also  said  he  had 
consulted  four  ministers,  who  told 
him  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  but  it 
was  contrary  to  law.  In  this  part 
of  the  case  it  was  important  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
concerned ;  for,  if  an  impression 
had  gone  abroad  that  an  incestu- 
ous marriage,  or  a  cohabitation, 
under  the  colour  of  marriage,  of 
such  a  nature  as  the  present,  was 
not  criminal,  it  was  high  time  that 
impression  should  be  destroyed. 
The  court,  therefore,  could  not  but 


think,  that  the  proof  of  the  facts 
with  the  corroborations  adduced 
accompanied  by  the  declarations 
of  the  party  himself,  was  sufficient 
to  justify  a  sentence  declaratory  of 
the  illegality  of  the  marriage,  if 
any  such  had,  in  fact,  taken  place. 
The  court  felt  the  more  fortified 
in  this  decision,  by  the  reflection, 
that  this  was  an  incestuous  coha- 
bitation that  ought  to  be  nut  an 
end  to :  that,  if  no  fact  or  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  no  person 
could  be  injured  by  thatfact  being 
declared  illegal,  null,  and  void : 
and  if  it  had,  the  court  was  then 
only  discharging  the  duty  it  owed 
both  to  the  other  parties  in  the 
cause,  and  to  the  public.  The 
marriage,  therefore,  if  in  fact  had, 
was  accordingly  pronounced  null 
and  void. 

7*  The  Diana,  36  guns,  Capt. 
Ferris,  arrived  at  Plymouth*  dock, 
on  Wednesday,  from  a  cruise,  in 
which  she  had  captured  a  light 
brig,  deserted  by  the  enemy  on 
the  French  coast.  Mr.  Andrews 
(midshipman),  a  quarter-master 
and  seven  men,  were  put  on  board 
the  brig  to  bring  her  into  port, 
and  a  Mr.  N.  Winsland  (Capt. 
Ferris's  steward)  as  a  passenger, 
making  in  the  whole  ten  people.  * 
They  had  proceeded  off  Scilly, 
when,  on  Friday  night,  five  of  the 
crew  determined  to  murder  their 
officers,  and  take  the  vessel  into 
an  enemy's  port.  Two  of  the 
gang  were  blacks,  one  Portuguese, 
an  Englishmen,  and  an  Irishman. 
The  middle  watch  had  not  been 
long  changed,  and  the  midship- 
man asleep  in  some  canvas  on 
deck,  when  one  of  the  blacks  took 
an  iron  bar,  and  beat  his  head 
roost  unmercifully  and  threw  him 
overboard;  another  black  went, 
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below  and  murdered  Mr.  Winsland 
in  his  bed.  The  quarter-master, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  was  rushing 
up  the  ladder,  and  was  met  by  a 
third,  with  a  hatchet,  who  divided 
his  head  in  two  parts.  The  lives 
of  the  remaining  two  were  spared 
on  condition  that  they  aided  them 
in  managing  the  vessel  which  was 
ordered  to  take  a  retrograde  di- 
rection for  the  French  coast.  On 
the  following  day  the  Diana  for- 
tunately descried  the  vessel  a 
second  time,  which  the  mutineers 
no  sooner  discovered,  than  two  of 
them  too*k  to  the  boat,  and  being 
perceived  by  the  Diana,  a  boat 
was  sent  after  them;  and  after  a 
long  row  they  were  taken.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  being  but  three 
mutineers  left,  the  two  whose  lives 
were  spared  thought  they  could 
cope  with  them,  and  immediately 
threw  the  black  overboard ;  but 
in  the  scuffle,  he  caught  the  thumb 
of  his  opponent  in  his  mouth  and 
for  a  while  suspended  himself, 
until  the  other  seaman  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  head  and  he  drop- 

J>ed  into  the  sea.  This  infernal 
ellow  had  put  on  the  uniform  of 
the  midshipman  be  had  murdered 
and  another  villain  had  put  on  the 

Slain  cloaths  of  the  passenger, 
Ir.  W.  The  four  miscreants  are 
brought  in  heavy  irons  to  be  tried 
by  a  Court-martial  in  a  very  few 
days — .Another  account  states 
the  delinquents  to  be  Frenchmen. 

9.  Horrid  Murders<~About 
twelve  o'  clock  on  Saturday  night 
the  7th,  Mr.  Marr,  who  kept  a  lace 
and  pelisse-warehouse  at  No.  29 
Ratcliffe-highway,  sent  out  his  fe- 
male servant  to  purchase  some 
oysters  for  supper,  whilst  he  was 
•hutting  up  the  shop  windows. 
On  her  return,  in  about  a  quarter 


of  an  hour,  she  rung  the  bell  re- 
peatedly without  any  person  com- 
ing to  the  door.^  This  alarmed 
her,  and  she  communicated  her 
rears  to  Mr.  Parker  the  adjoining 
neighbour,  who  obtained  admis- 
sion by  the  back  way ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  warehouse,  he  beheld  a 
spectacle  which  so  petrified  him 
with  horror,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  make  known  the 
sadcatrastophe  which  had  befallen 
the  whole  of  this:  unfortunate  fa- 
mily.  Mr.  Marr  was  found  lying 
near  the  window,  dead,  with  his 
skull  broken.   His  wife,  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  come  to  his  re- 
lief from  below  stairs,  on  hearing 
a  scuffle,  had  been  met  by  the  vil- 
lains at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where 
she  was  found  deprived  of  life;  her 
head  was  too  shockingly  mangled 
for  description.   The  shop-boy, 
to  all  appearance  had  made  more 
resistance  than  the  rest,  or  else 
they  had  not  made  so  sure  of  their 
blow  ;  for  the  counter,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  ware- 
house, was  found  bespattered  with 
bis  blood  and  brains  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other ;  and  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  youth  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  floor  weltering  in  bis 
gore.    Nor  did  the  work  of  the 
blood-thirsty  villains  stop  here. 
Even  a  child  in  the  cradle,  only 
four  months  old,  found,  in  its  in- 
fancy, innocence,  and  incapacity 
of  impeaching  them,  no  protection 
from  their  barbarous  hands.  It 
was  discovered  with  its  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear.   Such  refined 
cruelty  is  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
annals  of  human  depravity  . 

With  such  silence  were  these 
murders  committed,  that  not  the 
least  noise  was  heard  by  the  neigh- 
bours during  the  absence  of  the 
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servant  girl  for  the  oysters.  The 
watchman  on  that  beat,  we  under- 
stand, has  on  all  occasions  shewn 
himself  both  attentive  and  faithful 
to  the  neighbours ;  and  it  was 
every  night  his  custom  to  examine 
Mr.  Marr's  window-shutters.  On 
this  occasion  he  reports,  that  a 
little  after  twelve  o'clock,  he  found 
some  of  the  window  shatters  not 
fastened,  and  called  to  those  he 
heard  within  to  acquaint  them 
with  it ;  and  received  for  answer 
11  We  know  it."  It  was  the  mur- 
derers who  answered,  after  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work  of 
death  !  The  repeatedly  ringing 
of  the  bell  induced  the  murderers 
to  suppose  they  had  been  discov- 
ered, as  they  made  off  without 
taking  with  them  any  of  the  pro- 

f>erty ;  and  in  their  hurry  they 
eft  behind  them  the  instrument 
with  which  they  had  perpetrated 
their  fatal  deeds.  It  is  described 
as  an  iron-headed  mallet,  such  as 
is  used  by  carpenters.  It  remains 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  whether 
the  villains  rushed  in  at  the  door 
while  Mr.  Marr  was  shutting  up 
the  shop,  or  got  in  the  back  way. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  evident, 
that  their  object,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was,  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  family ;  and  that  the  servant 
owed  her  life  entirely  to  the  acci- 
dent of  being  out  on  an  errand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marr,  were  a 
young  couple,  had  been  married 
about  eighteen  months,  and  were 
respected  by  the  neighbourhood. 
The  bodies  of  the  deceased  remain 
at  the  house,  where  a  Coroner's 
inquest  will  be  held  on  them  this 
day. 

Several  persons  were  taken  into 
custody  yesterday  on  suspicion, 
and  were  examined  at  the  Shad- 


well  Police  office :  but  nothing  of 
a  guilty  nature  transpiring  against 
them,  they  were  discharged.  The 
Magistrates  are  making  every  ex- 
ertion to  find  out  the  murderers. 

10.  The  borough  of  Maiden 
which  has  returned  two  Members 
for  many  years  by  little  more  than 
fifty  electors,  has,  by  the  recent 
recovery  of  its  elective  franchise 
under  a  new  charter,  had  1,500 
burgesses  admitted  to  their  free- 
dom within  the  last  six  months. 

13.  The  Mausoleum  at  Wind- 
sor, which  was  begun  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  has  lately  been  finished 
agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his 
Majesty  ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
late  Princess  Amelia  have  been 
removed  into  it,  according  to  the 
original  intention,  in  as  private  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  Dean 
of  Windsor  and  two  of  the  Canons 
attended  on  the  occasion. 

14.  Loss  of  the  Saldanha.— 
Rathmilton,  Dec.  6,  "  His  Majes- 
ty's ship  Saldanha,  Captain  the 
Hon.  W.  Pakenham,  sailed  from 
Cork  on  the  19th  of  November, 
to  relieve  his  Majesty's  ship  En- 
dymion,  off  Lough  Swilley.  Hav- 
ing reached  that  harbour,  she, 
with  the  Endymion  and  Talbot, 
sailed  on  the  30th,  with  an  inten- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  proceeding  to 
the  westward.  On  the  3d  of  De- 
cember it  blew  very  hard  from 
the  north-westward ;  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  4th ;  and 
in  the  evening  and  night  of  that 
day  it  blew  the  most  dreadful 
hurricane  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country  ever  re- 
collect. At  about  ten  o'  clock 
at  night,  through  the  darkness 
and  the  storm,  a  light  was  seen 
from  the  signal-towers  passing 
rapidly  up  the  harbour,  the  gale 
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then  blowing  nearly  right  in. 
This  light  was,  it  is  supposed,  on 
board  the  Saldanha ;  but  this  is 
only  conjecture,  for  when  the  day- 
light discovered  the  ship  (a  com- 
plete wreck  in  Ballyna  Stoker- 
bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  har- 
bour), every  soul  on  board  had 
already  perished,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  calamitous  loss 
thus  perished  with  her.  It  is 
stated  in  some  of  the  accounts, 
that  the  ship  first  struck  on  some 
rocks  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  that  the  wind  drove 
and  the  tide*  floated  her  to  the 
distant  place  where  the  wreck 
came  ashore;  but  this  also  can 
only  be  conjecture :  and  whether 
well-founded  or  otherwise,  is  now 
of  little  consequence." 

The  Saldanha  was  a  new  frigate 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  our  navy. 
She  had  probably  near  three  hun- 
dred souls  on  board,  and  her  com- 
mander was  a  young  officer  of  the 
highest  character.  Captain  Pa- 
kenham  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Longford,  Lady  Wellington,  and 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Pakenham,  De- 
puty Quarter-Master-General  of 
the  army  in  Portugal.  The  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  Saldanha  were  D. 
Thomas,  G.  H.  Campbell,  and 
John  Gardner.  The  bodies  of 
Captain  Pakenham,  and  abou  200 
of  the  crew,  are  said  to  have  been 
washed  ashore,  and  were  to  have 
been  interred  in  a  neighbouring 
burial  ground. 

Early  on  the  18th,  the  resi- 
dence of  Viscount  St.  Asaph,  in 
Berkely- Square,  was  broken  open 
and  valuables  to  a  considerable 
amount  stolen.  The  villains  en- 
tered from  the  garden,  having 
climbed  (as  is  imagined)  Lord 
Essex's  wall  in  Hill-Street.  By 


forcing  open  the  sash  of  a  window 
on  the  ground  floor,  they  were 
enabled  to  perforate  with  gimlets 
the  window-shutter,  which  being 
thus  weakned  gave  way  to  their 
force.    It  appears  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  return  of  the  family 
to  town  as  they  had  the  temerity 
to  advance  even  to  his  Lordship  s 
bed-room,  who,  being  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  light, 
exclaimed,  who  is  there?  The 
light  was  after  a  short  pause  ex- 
tinguished, when  her  Ladyship 
imagining  it  to  be  the  maid  com- 
ing to  light  the  fire,  they  recom- 
posed  themselves  to  sleep.  The 
consummate  boldness  these  men 
possessed,  impelled  them  to  place 
chairs  to  impede  the  progress  of 
their  pursuers,  in  the  outer  rooms; 
but  being  satisfied  that  the  family 
were  not  conscious  of  their  intru- 
sion, they  retired  to  the  ground- 
floor,  ana  ransacking  every  draw- 
er, and  investigating  the  contents 
of  every  pocket-book  and  paper, 
they  selected  the  most  valuable 
effects,  but  left  every  thing  that 
they  imagined  might  lead  to  de- 
tection, and  then  quitted  the 
house  by  the  same  way  they  had 
entered.    The  loss  sustained,  it  is 
thought,  will  amount  to  some 
thousands. 

19.  A  girl  named  Martha  Sto- 
well,  working  at  a  mill  at  Green- 
holme,  Yorkshire,  crossing  an  ad- 
joining field,  slipped,  and  disloca- 
ted, or  otherwise  injured  her  hip. 
She  was  rendered  lame  and  unable 
to  work,  and  continued  in  that 
state  for  a  week  when  her  uncle 
came  to  fetch  her  home.  On  her 
way,  riding  a  single  horse  between 
Burley  and  Ilkley,  she  met  a  gig 
upon  the  road,  at  which  her  horse 
took  fright,  threw  her,  and  dragg- 
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ed  her  a  short  distance  in  the 
stirrup;  when  disengaged,  she 
got  up,  and  it  is  added,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  herself  and  her 
uncle,  found  herself  quite  well,  and 
being  perfectly  able  to  walk,  re- 
turned to  her  work. 

A  village  in  Upper  Silesia, 
having  been  for  several  weeks  dur- 
ing the  presentseason  without  rain, 
as  not  a  drop  had  fallen  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  the  inhabit- 
ants took  it  into  their  heads  that 
this  long  drought  was  a  punish- 
ment from  heaven,  on  account  of 
the  female  part  of  that  commu- 
nity having  continued  their  usual 
labours  during  Ember  week.  It 
was  resolved,  that,  as  an  expiation 
for  this  heinous  sin,  all  the 
females  should  perform  ablution 
in  an  adjacent  pond,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  immense  number  of 
spectators.  Three  old  worn  en,  who 
did  not  attend  as  appointed,  have 
since  been  considered  as  witches. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  Paris- 
ian typography  has  been  recently 
dedicated  to  Buonaparte,  it  is 
an  edition  of  Homer,  in  three 
volumes,  great  folio,  each  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
pages,  with  the  text  only,  from 
the  press  of  Bodoni,  of  Parma. 
The  artist  employed,  it  is  said, 
six  years  in  his  preparations,  and 
the  printing  occupied  eighteen 
months.  One  hundred  and  forty 
copies  only  were  struck  off.  That 
presented  to  Buonaparte  was  on 
vellum. 

On  this  night,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  ano- 
ther scene  of  sanguinary  atrocity 
was  acted  in  New  Gravel-lane, 
Ratcliffe-Highway,  equalling  in 
barbarity  the  murders  of  Mr. 
Marr  and  family.  Three  persons, 


all  considerably  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  were  butchered  by 
some  ruffians  yet  unknown.  The 
following  particulars  are  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  transpired  with 
respect  to  this  fresh  instance  of 
ferocity. 

Mr,  Williamson  and  his  wife 
kept  the  King's  Arms  public- 
house,  in  Old  Gravel-lane;  and 
the  inmates  of  their  house  con- 
sisted of  an  old  woman,  who  col- 
lected pots  and  waited  in  the 
tap-room;  a  little  girl,  about 
fourteen  years  old,  their  grand- 
daughter ;  and  a  man  named  John 
Turner,  their  lodger.  On  Thurs- 
day night,  a  little  before  eleven, 
Turner  came  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  after  wishing  his  land- 
lord and  landlady  good  night, 
went  up  stairs  to  bed.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson was  then  preparing  to 
shut  up  his  house.  Turner, 
almost  immediately  after  he  got 
into  bed,  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  in  which  he  continued  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  be  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  below  stairs. 
He  listened  a  few  moments,  and 
heard  the  servant-maid  crying  out 
— We  are  all  murdered.'*  Not 
knowing  what  was  the  matter,  he 
stole  down  stairs,  undressed,  and 
cautiously  looked  through  the 
tap.room  door,  which  had  a  glass 
window  in  it.  The  first  object 
that  he  saw,  was  a  man  dressed 
in  a  drab,  shaggy,  bear's-skin 
coat,  stooping  over  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Williamson,  which  was  lying 
at  the  fire  side.  He  could  not  see 
what  the  man  was  doing,  but  he 
heard  the  jingling  of  money,  and 
supposed  he  was  rifling  her  pockets. 
His  ears  were  then  assailed  by  the 
deep  sighs  of  a  person  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Terrified  he- 
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yond  description,  he  ran  up  stairs  hand.  His  right  leg  received  a 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  compound  fracture,  the  bones  of 
view  to  make  his  escape.  In  his  it  being  to  be  seen  through  the 
fright  he  could  not  find  the  trap-  stocking.  From  his  general  ap- 
door  in  the  roof;  he  therefore  re-  pearance  it  was  evident  that  he 
turned  to  his  own  room,  threw  iiad  made  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
up  the  window,  and  tying  the  the  murderers.  The  iron  bar, 
sheets  of  his  bed  together,  and  found  under  his  body,  was  stained 
fastening  them  to  the  bed-posts,  with  blood,  and  it  appeared  to 
he  descended  safely  to  the  ground,  have  been  wrenched  from  a  win- 
with  the  assistance  of  the  watch-  dow  in  the  cellar.  The  watch- 
man, who  happening  to  pass  at  man  accompanied  by  the  others, 
that  instant  by  the  house,  received  then  went  up  stairs  to  ascertain 
him  in  his  arms.  The  neighbour-  whether  any  other  person  had 
hood  was  then  immediately  alarm-  fallen  a  victim  of  the  assassins,  but 
ed.  It  was  yet  an  early  hour,  not  they  found  no  one  except  the 
twelve,  and  several  people  soon  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  William- 
assembled  round  the  house.  The  son,  who  had  been  in  a  profound 
door  was  knocked  at,  but  no  sleep  all  the  time  that  tne  mur- 
answer  being  made,  the  door  was  ders  were  committing, 
broken  open  with  an  iron  crow.  We  have  to  add  to  this  narra- 
Upon  entering  the  tap-room,  the  tive,  that  the  horror  and  alarm 
bodies  of  Mrs.  Williamson  and  the  excited  throughout  themetropolis 
maid,  Bridget  Harrington,  were  by  this  butchery,  so  soon  follow- 
found  besmeared  with  blood,  with  ing  that  of  Marr's  family,  were 
their  heads  towards  the  fire-place,  beyorid  description,  every  house 
The  head  of  the  latter  was  almost  almost  dreading  the  approach  of 
severed  from  her  body,  and  the  night,  lest  it  should  bring  a  mur- 
scull  itself  fractured  in  a  most  derer  with  it.  The  discovery  of 
frightful  manner,  the  brains  pro-  the  perpetrators  engaged  all  the 
truding.  Mrs.  Williamson  had  activity  of  the  police;  and  at 
also  her  throat  cut,  and  her  head  length  one  Williams  was  appro- 
ve ry  much  shattered.  Those  who  hended  upon  strong  suspicion, 
entered  then  went  down  stairs,  which  he  confirmed  by  hanging 
and  upon  entering  the  cellar,  they  himself  in  prison.  No  other  dis- 
found  the  body  of  Mr.  William*  covery  was  made  before  the  close 
son  lying  lifeless,  with  a  long  iron  of  the  year ;  but  reason  was  found 
bur  under  his  body.  His  throat  to  conclude  that  the  savages  were 
was  dreadfully  cut  on  the  right  not  more  than  two  or  three  in 
side.  The  wound  appeared  to  number,  and  that  Williams  was 
have  been  made  in  the  front  of  undoubtedly  one  of  them, 
the  neck  by  some  stabbing  instru-  A  fresh  eruption  has  taken 
ment,  and  afterwards  enlarged  place  from  Mount  -/Etna.— On 
whilst  the  instrument  remained  in  the  27th  of  October,  several 
the  first  incision.  His  hands  ap-  mouths  opened  on  the  eastern 
peared  to  be  dreadfully  hacked  side  of  the  mountain ;  these  open- 
and  cut ;  one  of  his  thumbs  being  ings,  situate  almost  in  the  same 
completely  severed  from  his  left  line,  and  at  equal  distances,  pre- 
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sented  to  the  eye  a  spectacle  the 
most  imposing— 'torrents  of  burn- 
ing matter  discharged  with  the 
greatest  force  from  the  interior  of 
the  volcano,  illuminated  the  hori- 
zon to  a  great  distance.  One  of 
these  apertures  was  a  consider- 
able  distance  from  all  the  others. 
The  former  was  about  300  toises 
beneath  the  crater,  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  point  called  Gam  el 
Laco  ;  five  others  were  situate  in 
a  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
Valley  of  Oxen  (del  le  Bove). 
The  eruption  of  these  last  five 
lasted  the  whole  night;  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  matter  was  dis- 
charged from  them,  which  was 
driven  to  considerable  distances. 
They,  however,  ceased  the  follow- 
ing day  to  cast  forth  any  lava. 
The  first  aperture  continued  still, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  to  emit 
torrents  of  fire ;  and,  even  at  the 
time  when  this  mouth  had  the 
appearance  of  being  stopped, 
there  suddenly  issued  from  it 
clouds  of  ashes,  which  descended 
in  the  form  of  rain  upon  the  city 
of  Catania,  and  its  environs,  and 
upon  the  fields  situated  at  a  very 
great  distance.  The  current  of 
the  lava  was  still  very  slow,  inas- 
much as  in  the  space  of  nine  days 
it  had  scarcely  passed  over  three 
miles,  and  had  only  reached  the 
rock  called  della  Capra  (the 
Goats).  A  roaring,  resembling 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest,  was  heard  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountain.  This  sound, 
accompanied  from  time  to  time 
with  dreadful  explosions  re- 
sembling thunder,  re-echoed 
throughout  the  vallies,  and  spread 
terror  on  every  side.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Mount  iEtna  on  the 
16th  ult.   The  eruption  still  con- 
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tinued,  and  occasioned  fears  of 
the  most  terrible  disasters. 

23.  A  second  meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  Delegates 
took  place  at  the  theatre  in  Dub- 
lin, Lord  Fingal  in  the  chair.  Be- 
fore any  business  had  been  done, 
Counsellor  Hare,  a  police  magis- 
trate, placed  himself  by  the  chair, 
and  after  some  conversation  about 
the  meeting  had  passed,  officially 
removed  his  Lordship  from  it. 
Lord  Netterville  succeeding  him, 
was  removed  in  like  manner; 
and  the  meeting  broke  up.  On 
the  same  day  a  number  of  Catho- 
lic gentlemen  met  in  their  indivi- 
dual capacity,  and  were  not 
molested ;  and  a  requisition  was 
signed  for  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  Catholics  to  be  holden  on  the 
26th. 

28.  The  attention  of  the  people 
of  Berlin  has  lately  been  very 
much  occupied  by  the  tragical 
adventure  of  M.  Kleist,  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  poet,  and  Madame 
Vogel.  The  reports  which  were 
at  first  circulated  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  this  unfortunate  affair, 
have  been  strongly  contradicted 
by  the  family  of  the  lady;  and  it 
has  been  particularly  denied  that 
love  was  in  any  respect  the  cause 
of  it.  Madame  Vogel,  it  is  said, 
had  suffered  long  under  an  incur- 
able disorder ;  her  physicians  had 
declared  her  death  inevitable; 
she  herself  formed  a  resolution 
to  put  a  period  to  her  exist- 
ence. M.  Kleist,  the  poet,  and 
a  friend  of  her  family,  had  also 
long  determined  to  kill  himself. 
These  two  unhappy  beings  having 
confidently  communicated  to  each 
other  their  horrible  resolution,  re- 
solved to  carry  it  into  effect  at  the 
same  time.   They  repaired  to  the 
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inn  at  Wilhemstadt,  between  Ber«? 
tin  and  Potsdam,  on  the  border  of 
the  Sacred  Lake.  For  one  night 
and  one  day  they  were  preparing 
themselves  for  death,  by  putting 
up  prayers,  singing,  drinking  a 
number  of  bottles  of  wine  and  runt, 
and  last  of  all  by  taking  about 
sixteen  cups  of  coffee.  They  wrote 
a  letter  to  M.  Vogel,  to  announce 
to  him  the  resolution  they  had 
taken,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  come 
as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  their  remains 
interred.  The  letter  was  sent  to 
Berlin  by  express.  This  done, 
they  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Sacred  Lake,  where  they  sat  down 
opposite  to  each  other.  M.  Kleist 
took  a  loaded  pistol,  and  shot 
Madame  Vogel  through  the  heart, 
who  fell  back  dead ;  he  then  re- 
loaded the  pistol,  and  shot  him. 
self  through  the  head.  Soon  after, 
M.  Vogel  arrived,  and  found  them 
both  dead.  The  public  are  far 
from  admiring,  or  even  of  approv- 
ing, this  act  of  insanity.  An 
apology  for  this  suicide,  by  M. 
Peguilhen,  Counsellor  at  War, 
has  excited  unanimous  indigna- 
tion among  all  who  have  the  prin- 
ciples either  of  religion  or  morality. 
The  Censorship  has  been  blamed 
for  having  permitted  the  circula- 
tion of  an  account  of  this  tragedy, 
in  which  the  suicide  and  the  mur- 
der were  represented  as  sublime 
acts.  Some  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  express  a  wish  to  see  M. 
Peguilhen  punished,  for  having, 
as  a  public  functionary,  preached 
up  such  principles.)  The  husband 
has  also  been  blamed  for  having 
given  iclat  to  a  catastrophe  over 
which  it  would  have  been  better 
to  draw  the  thickest  veil* 
Sit  A  serious  disaster  has  be- 


fallen the  province  of  Molise,  m 
Naples.  The  Bisano  and  several 
other  rivers,  swelled  by  the  heavy 
rains,  overflowed  theirbanks.  The 
water  rushed  down  from  the 
mountains  in  torrents,  and  some 
of  the  rivers  rose  forty  or  fifty 
feet  above  their  usual  level.  The 
town  of  Bojano  was  entirely  laid 
under  water,  and  so  choked  with 
sand  and  mud,  that  some  thou* 
sands  of  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed to  render  the  houses 
habitable.  The  province  of  Molise 
is  mountainous,  but  contains 
several  fertileand  populous  vallies, 
which  now  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert. 

The  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  have  fallen  very  per- 
ceptibly ;  and  the  people  who  live 
in  its  neighbourhood  say,  that 
since  1521  they  have  not  been  so 
low  as  this  year.  People  now 
pass  on  foot  many  dry  places, 
which  were  usually  covered  with 
water.  The  Rhine,  the  Maine, 
and  the  Danube,  are  likewise  very 
low,  which  impedes  greatly  the 
navigation  of  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many. 

There  was  a  dreadful  flood  at 
Belluno  last  month.  The  novelty 
of  the  spectacle  had  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
assembled  on  the  bridge,  which 
blew  up,  and  carried  away  fifty  of 
the  spectators  on  the  fragments. 
The  situation  of  these  people  was 
distressing ;  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  clinging  to  the  ruins,  dread- 
ing every  instant  that  the  inun- 
dation, or  even  the  measure  taken 
to  save  them  by  rafts,  would  be 
their  destruction.  The  whole  were 
freed  the  next  morning  by  rafrs. 

The  following  list  of  the  cities 
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and  towns  in  France,  whose  popu- 
lation is  not  less  than  20,000  souls, 
has  been  published  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government ;  Paris 
547,756,  Marseilles 96,41  3,  Bour- 
deaux  90,992,  Lyons  88,919, 
Rouen  87,000,  Turin  79,000, 
Nantes  77,162,  Bruxelles  66,297, 
Anvers  56,318,  Gand  55,161, 
Lille  54,756,  Toulouse  50,171, 
Liege  50,000,  Strasbourg  49,056, 
Cologne  42,706,  Orleans  41,937, 
Amiens  41,279,  Nisraes  39,594, 
Metz  38,655,  Bruges  33,632, 
Angers33,000,  Montpelier 32,723, 
Caen  30,923,  Rheims  30,225, 
Clermont  and  Alessandria  30,000 
each,  Besancon  28,436,  Nancy 
28,227,  Versailles  27,574,  Rennes 
25,904,  Brest  25,865,  Louvain 
25,000,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  24,419, 
Troyes  24,061,  Geneve  22,769, 
Mayence  22,525,  Touci  21,974, 
Montauban  21,950,  Mondovi 
21 ,557,  Avignon  21,412,  Tournay 
21,303,  Asti  21,225,  Dunkerque 
21,580,  Aix  21,009,  Grenoble 
20,064,  Tours  20,240,  Limoges 
20,225,  St.  Omer  20,109,  and 
Dieppe 20,000.  -  Total2, 40 1 ,062. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan.  1.  The  wife  of  lieut-col. 
sir  Howard  Douglas,  a  daughter. 

7.  The  hon.  Mrs  Werninck,  a 
son. 

8.  The  rt.  hon.  lady  Bruce,  a 
son. 

— ,  The  countess  of  Selkirk,  a 
daughter. 

10.  The  wife  of  sir  John  Low- 
ther  Johnstone,  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  wife  of  the  hon.  Her- 
bert Gardner,  a  daughter. 

15.  The  co un tegs  of  Queens- 
bury,  a  daughter. 

— ,  Lady  Jerningham,  a  daugh- 
ter. 
Vol.  LIII. 
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17.  The  countess  of  Albe- 
marle, a  son. 

21.  Viscountess  Hamilton,  a 
son  and  heir. 

2ft.  Lady  Anne  Montgomery, 
a  son  and  heir. 

25.  Lady  King,  a  son. 

27.  At  Madeira,  the  wife  of 
major-gen.  the  hon.  Robert  Meade 
a  daughter. 

28.  The  countess  of  Harrowby, 
a  daughter. 

Lately,*  The  wife  of  sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  bart.  a  daughter. 

 ,  The  marchioness  of  Doug- 
las, a  son  and  heir. 

Feb.  3.  The  wife  of  William 
Gordon,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

5.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Codrington, 
a  daughter. 

9.  Countess  of  Mansfield,  a  son. . 

12.  The  wife  of  major-gen.  the 
hon.  Alexander  Hope,  M.  P.  a 
daughter. 

25.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  a 
daughter. 

— ,  Lady  Emily  Henry,  at 
Leinster  House,  Dublin,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  The  wife  of  Henry  Bonham, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

Lately,  Lady  Sondes,  a  daugh- 
ter. , 

Lately,  The  wife  of  C.  Jenkin- 
son,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

March  7.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Stewart,  a  son. 

15.  Lady  Georgians  Barnes,  a 
daughter. 

17.  The  wife  of  major  the  hon. 
Henry  Murray,  a  daughter. 

24.  The  wife  of  gen.  Burr,  a 
son  and  heir. 

— ,  The  marchioness  of  Lans- 
down,  a  son  and  heir. 

Lately,  Lady  Harriet  Drum- 
mond,  a  son  and  heir. 

— — ,Lady  Henry  Fit  aroy,  a  son. 


■ 
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Lately,  Lady  Francis  Bentinck,  30.  The  boo.  Mrs,  Wellington, 

a  daughter.  a  daughter. 

 ,  Lady  Bagot,  a  son  and  Lately,  Countess  of  Chichester, 

heir.  a  daughter. 

April  8,  The  marchiones*  of   ,  Viscountess  Falmouth,  a 

Bath,  a  sod.  son. 

14.  Lady  Brownlow,  a  daugh-   ,Mrs.  Horseley  Beresfpro% 

ter.  a  son  and  heir. 

15.  The  countess  of  Roraney,   ,  The  wife  of  J.  Deniaon, 

a  daughter.  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

SQ.  The  wife  of  sir  Henry  Lush-  July  1 1 .  The  wife  of  B.  Hofc- 

ington,  bart.  a  son.  house,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

— t  The  relict  of  the  hon.  WiU  15.  Hon.  Mrs.  Smith,  a  daugh- 

loughby  Bertie,  late  captain  of  the  ter. 

Satellite,  a  son  and  heir.  17.  Lady  Louvaine,  a  son. 

— ,  The  wife  of  air  John  Sin-  20.  Countess  of  Elgin,  a  son, 

clair,  bart,  M.  P.  a  son.  22.  The  wife  of  W.  Astell,  esq. 

22.  The  marchioness  of  Ely,  a  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

daughter.  Lately,  Countess  of  Eniskillen, 

— ,  The  wife  of  William  Blun-  a  daughter. 

dell,  esq.  of  Crosby-ball  Lanca-   ,  Countess  of  Northesk,  a 

shire,  a  son  and  heir.  daughter. 

23.  The  right  bon.  lady  Caro-  — ,  Lady  Arundel,  a  son. 
line  Capel,  a  daughter.  — ,  Hon.  Mrs.  Paget,  a  son. 

26.  The  marchioness  of  Water-  August  2.  Hon.  Mrs.  Holland, 

ford,  a  son.  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Holland,  a 

Lately,  The  countess  of  Bris-  daughter, 

tol,  a  daughter.  18.  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  a 

— ,  The  wife  of  sir  C.  W.  daughter. 

Malet,  bart.  a  son.  27.  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Vaugbao, 

— The  wife  of  sir  T.  Ack-  a  son. 

land,  bart.  a  son.  29.  Lady  Elia.LittlehaIes,  Dub- 

,  The  wife  of  capt.  sir  M.  lin,  a  daughter. 

Seymour,  bart.  a  daughter.  Lately,  the  wife,  of  tfee  hon. 

Lately,  the  countess  de  Salis,  and  re?.  M.  Strangeways,  a  son. 

at  Dublin,  a  son.  Sept,  4.  Viscountess  Tumour, 

May  22.  The  duchess  of  New-  a  daughter, 

castle,  a  son  and  heir.  5.  Lady  Ann  Chadd,  a  son  and 

31.  Viscountess  Gal  way,  a  son,  beir. 

June  5.  Viscountess  Arbuthnot,  7.  Hereditary  princess  of  Bava7 

a  daughter.  ria,  a  6on. 

— ,Xady  J.  Taylor,  a  daughter.  Lately,  Countess  of  Courtuoo, 

6.  The  wife  of  sir  Henry  C*  a  daughter. 

Montgomery,  a  son.  — ,  Lady  A.  Macleod,  a  son. 

15.  The  wife  of  lieut-gen.  sir   x  The  wife  of  WiHiam 

Geo.  Nugent,  bart.  a  son.  Lowndes,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. ' 

Lately,  at  Carlsrhue,  the  grand  Oct*  6.  Lady  Frances  Legge,  a 

^9heasofaajlen,adaughterA  daughter. 
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17.  Lady  Mary  Ann  Sotheby,  Lately,  The  wife  of  Sir  J 

a  daughter.  Yorke,  a  daughter. 

22.  The  wife  of  major-general  ,  Countess  Cowper,  a  son. 

F.  White,  a  son.   ,  Lady  Lucy  Taylor,  j 


27.  Lady  Kinnaird  a  son.  — -,  Lady  Rurobold,  a  son  and 

28.  The  wife  of  sir  J.  Lieeester,  heir. 

a  son  and  heir.  — — ,  Lady  of  colonel  baron 

SI.  The  wife  of  the  late  Thomas  Decken,  German  legion,  a  daugtr- 

Hughan,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son.  ter. 

Lately,  Countess  of  Banbury,   ,  Lady  A.  W.  Duff,  a 

a  daughter.  daughter. 

 >  Hon.  Mrs.  Stopford,  a  ,  At  Quebec,  Lady  Pre- 

daughter.  vost,  a  son. 

 ,  The  wife  of  the  bishop    '  _  ;  ' — 

of  Derry,  a  daughter.  MARRIAGES. 

The    wife  of  Thomas  Jan.  3.  Hon.  Windham  Henry 


Wright,  esq.  high    sheriff  for  Quin,  M.  P.  for  Limerick,  to  Ca- 
Notts,  a  daughter*  roline,  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
Nan.  L  Hon.  Lady  Levinge,  a  Wyndham,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Glamor- 
son  and  heir.  ganshire. 
8,  Lady  St.  John,  a  son  and  heir.  8.  James  O'Reilly,  esq.  eldest 
— .  Viscountess  Hinchinbrooko,  son  of  sir  Hugh  O'Reilly,  bart. 
a  son  and  heir.  Ireland*  to  the  only  daughter  of 

13.  The  wife  of  G*  H.  Rose,  the  late  baron  d'Arabet. 

esq.  M.  P.  a  son.  20.    Joseph    Atkinson,  esq. 

25.  The  wife  of  Sir  James  Dublin,  to  Sarah,  second  daughter 

Stronge,  baronet,  a  son  and  heir,  of  the  hon.  baron  George. 

Lately,  marchioness  of  Donegal,  Lately,  John  Flood,  esq.  to  Sb* 

a  son.  rah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  attor- 

 ,  Viscountess  Glentworth,  ney-general  for  Ireland. 

a  daughter.  — ,  T.  Forster,  esq*  of  Roy*-' 

i  ,  Viscountess  Lismove,  a  don»hall,  to  miss  Sarah  Holland, 

daughter.  Lately,  Lieut-col,  Thomas  Mar- 

<♦  The  wife  of  the  hon.  riot,  of  the  Madras  army,  to 

and  rev*  Thomas  de  Grey,  a  son.  Am\e,  youngest  daughter  of  John 

Lately,  Lady  C.  Lemon,  a  soo.  Becket,  esq. 

— y  Lady  C.  Gould,  a  daugh-  ,  William  Edward  Powell, 

ter.  esq.  of  Nanteos,  Cardiganshire)  to 

Dec*  1.  Lady  Charlotte  Hood,  Laura  Edwyna,  eldest  daughter 

a  daughter.  of  James  Phelp,  esq. 

2.  Countess  of  Gosford,  a  Feb.  1.  Thomas  Hughan,  esq. 

daughter.  M.  P.  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 

12. Viscountess Pollington,ason.  the  late  Robert  Milligan  esq. 

17.  Countess  of  Oxford,  a  son.  Hampsreadl 

20.  The  wife  of  Charles  T.  Hud-  12.  Humphrey  Wild,  eso.  to 

son,esq.Wanlip-hallason,  and  heir,  the  hon.  Christina  Clifford,  eldest 

27.  Lady  Katherine  Weld  Fo-  daughter  of  lord  Clifford, 

rester.  a  son.  20.  J;  F.  Buckworth,  esq.  heut- 

L2 
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col.  in  the  Cheshire  militia,  to  Lately,  at  Lisbon,  capt.  G.  F. 

lady  Mary  Payne,  widow  of  sir  Seymour,  son  of  the  late  admiral 

John  Payne.  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  to  Geor- 

25.  Sir  John  Twisden,  bart.  to  giana,  daughter  of  the  hon.  ad- 
Catherine  Judith,  eldest  daughter  miral  Berkeley. 

of  the  rev.  Wm.  Coppard.   ,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  bart. 

26.  The  hon.  capt.  Arundel,  vice-adm.  of  the  white,  to  Eliza- 
son  of  lord  Arundel,  to  Lady  beib,  only  child  of  W.  Greenly, 
Mary  Greriville,  only  daughter  of  esq.  of  Titley-court,  Herts. 

the  maiquis  of  Buckingham.   ,  Rear-adra.Manley  Dixon, 

— ,  Thomas  Perrot,  esq.  lieu-  to  Miss  Jeffreys,  of  Swansea. 

tenant-Colonel  of  the  Oxfordshire  April  2.  Baron  Charles  de 

militia,  to  the  only  daughter  of  Tuyll,  ,to  the  daughter  of  Dan 

late  R.  Davies,  esq,  of  Glamor-  Gildemeester,  esq.  formerly  Dutch 

ganshire.  consul  to  Portugal. 

Lately,  Major-gen  Reynolds,  13.  John  Ireland  Blackburne, 

to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  esq.  M .  P.  to  the  daughter  of  the 

Hunter,  esq.  consul-general  in  late  W.  Bamford.  esq. 

Spain.  18.  W.  E.  Tomline,  esq.  eldest 

 ,  Richard  Orpen  Town-  son  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 

send,  esq.  of  Ardtully,  to  Anne,  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  John 

eldest  daughter  of  the  hon.  W.  Amlett,  esq. 

Townsend  Mullens,  son  of  lord  Lately,  Dr.  Adams  of  Doctors'- 

Ventry.  Commons,  to  Mary  Anne  ; 

March  2.  W.  Peere  Williams,  And  Thomas  Philip  Maunsell, 

esq.  only  son  of  admiral  Wil-  esq.  of  Northamptonshire,  to  Ca- 

Haras,  to  Frances  Dorothea,  eldest  roline  Eliza  ;  daughters  of  the  late 

daughter  of  Robert  W.  Blencowe,  hon.  W.  Cockayne, 

esq.  — ,  Sir  J.  Carr,  K.  C.  to  Miss 

— ,  R.  M.  Tighe,  esq,,  to  the  King. 

bnly  daughter  of  sir  Patrick  Mac-   ,  Rev.  Thomas  John  Burgh, 

nermot,  bart.  Ireland,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

— ,  Peter  Lowe,  esq.  of  Bushy  hon.  Fr.  Hely  Hutchinson. 

Island,  county  of  Limerick,  to  May  4.  J.  Baskervyle  Glegg, 

Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  sir  esq.  of  Withington-hall,  Cheshire, 

Richard  Butler,  bart.  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  to  the 

March  S.  At  Gretna-green,  the  late  T.  Townley  Parker,  esq.  of 

hon.  Charles  Evan  Law,  second  Cuerden-hall  Lancashire, 

son  of  lord  Ellenborough,  to  Eliz.  5.  Rev.  George  Murray,  to  the 

Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  sir  rt.  hon.  lady  Sarah  Maria  Hay. 

Edward  Nightingale.  11.    William   Hargood,  esq. 

6.  George  Pochin,    esq.   of  admiral  of  the  blue,  to  Maria, 

Normanton,  to  the  daughter  of  daughter  of  the  late  T.  Somers 

Richard  Norman,  esq.  high  sheriff  Cocks,  esq. 

of  Leicestershire.  14-.  lit.  hon.  viscount  Kiilcour- 

16.  Robert  Wardlaw,  esq.  to  sje,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cavan,  to 

lady  Anne  Lindsay,  youngest  the  only  daughter  of  J.  P.  Coppin, 

daughter  of  the  earl  of  Balcarras.  esq. 
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15.  Lieut.-col.  James  Orde, 
90th  foot,  to  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Beckford,  esq.  of 
FoDthill. 

20.  Col.  Fr.  William  Grant, 
M.  P.  to  Mary  Anne,  only  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Charles  Dunn,  esq.  of 
St.  Helena. 

28.  T.Bates  Rous,  esq.  to  Char- 
lotte Owen,  second  daughter  of 
•ir  It.  Salisbury,  bart. 

Lately,  Sir  F.  Hopkins,  bart. 
to  Eleonora,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  S.  Thomson,  esq.  of  Rath- 
nally. 

June  4.  T.  Thurlow  esq.  young- 
est son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  Frances,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  hon.  Thomas  Lyon. 

6.  Hon.  and  rev.  W.  H."  Dow- 
nay,  to  Lydia,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Heathcote,  esq.  of  Co- 
ning  ton-castle. 

— ,  Charles  Clement  Adderley, 
esq.  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Har- 
topp,  bart. 

13.  Lieut-col.  Robert  Camden 
Cope,  of  Loughgall,  county  of  Ar- 
magh, to  Mary,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Samuel  Eliot,  esq. 
Antigua. 

18.  J.  R.  Spencer  Phillips,  esq. 
of  Writtle,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  J.  Tyrrell,  bart. 

June  26.  Lord  Burgersh,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wel- 
lesley  Pole. 

Lately,  The  Hon.  H.  R.Crofton 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  T. 
Hemsworth,  esq. 

,  Lord  Viscount  Ha  warden 
to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Pat. 
Craufurd  Bruce,  esq. 

 ,  Lord  Cloncurry  to  Mrs. 

Leeson,  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Mill- 
town. 
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Lately,  Rev.  R.  Hare,  of  Hurst- 
monceaux,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Frank- 
land,  bart.  and  widow  of  J.  Lewis, 
esq.  of  Harpton-court,  Radnorsh. 

 ,  Lord  Viscount  Deerhurst 

to  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  daugh  ter 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  A  loan's. 

 ,  W.Knox, esq.  second  son 

of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  to  the  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Sir  A. 
Ferguson,  bart. 

July  4.  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  Fitz- 
roy  to  Lady  Eliz.  Fitzroy,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  D.  of  Grafton. 

6.  James  William  Farrer,  esq. 
to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Scott. 

8.  The  Hon.  C.  Manners  Sutton, 
Judge-advocate-gen.  to  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Denison,  esq. 

11.  Thos.  Rice,  esq.  of  Mount 
Trenchard,  Ireland,  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lady  Theodosia  Pery, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick. 

12.  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker,  of 
Bowland,  to  Barbara,  2nd  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  J.  Montgomery, 
bart.  of  Stanhope. 

25.  W.  Ogle  Wallis  Ogle,  esq. 
of  Causey-park,  Northumberland, 
to  Eliz.  Fr.  Staples,  daughter  of 
Lady  Araminta  Monck,  and  relict 
of  W.  Staples,  esq. 

August  5.  The  Earl  of  Plymouth 
to  Lady  Mary  Sackville,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Dorset. 

6.  Hon.  Frederic  Major  How- 
ard, 3rd  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
to  MissLambton,  only  daughter  of 
— L.  esq.  late  M.  P.  for  Durham. 

10.  Edward  Wolstenhol roe,  esq. 
to  Arabella,  second  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Ward. 

14.  Bateman  Dash  wood,  esq.  of 
Well  Vale,  Lincolnshire,  to  the 
Hon.  GeorgianaPelham,  youngest 
daughter  of  Lord  Yarborouglu 
— ,  Edward  Greathead,  esq.  of 
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Udens-house,  Dorset,  to  Mary 
Eliz.  only  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Carr 
Glyn,  bart. 

19.  Rev.  John  French,  Dean  of 
Elphin,  to  Emily,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Rich.  Magenis,  esa. 

21.  Capt.  Agar,  M.  P.  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Edward  George 
Lind,  esq. 

24*.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  C.  Sher- 
broolce  to  Katherina,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Pyndar, 
of  Areley-house,  Worcestershire. 

27.  Hon.  John  Astley  Bennet, 
youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerville,  to  the  daughter  of  J.  Con- 
yers,  esq.  Copped-hall,  Essex. 

Lately,  Sir  Alex.  Ramsay,  bart. 
of  BaJmain,  to  Jane,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Fr.  Russel,  esq. 

 ,  .Sir  W,  Grant  Kerr,  adj.- 

gen.  to  H.  M.  troops  in  India,  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late 
Capt.  Jackson. 

Sept.  1.  Hon.  Somerset  Richard 
Butler,  Viscount  Ikerine,  to  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Owen  Wynne, 
esq.  of  Haslewood,  co.  Sligo. 

$.  Hon.  Henry  Butler,  third  son 
of  the  late  Viscount  Mountgarret, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  J. 
Harrison,  esq.  Yorkshire. 

5.  Major-Gen.  Orde  to  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Bevan,  esq.  of  Shrewsbury. 

Sept.  18.  Rt.  Hon.  TUo.  Jones, 
Viscount  Hanelagh,  to  Caroline, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Lee, 
Yorkshire. 

16.  Hon.  Col.  W.  Blaquiere  to 
Lady  Harriet  Townshend,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  Marchioness  T. 

Lately,  Lieut.  Col.  Rosse  to  the 
daughter  of  Lieut.Gen.  Brownrigg. 

~— ,  G.  W.  Villiers  Vilhers, 
esq.  horse  guards  blue,  to  Eleanor, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Nasroyth, 
bart. 


Oct.  1.  John  Hayford  Thprold, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  T.  bart.  of 
Lincolnshire,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Kent,  bart. 

2.  Lord  Robert  Spencer  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Bouverie,  widow  of  the 
Hon.  Edw.  B.  of  Delapre- Abbey. 

3.  W.  F.  Lowndes,  eaq.  to  Ca- 
roline, second  daughter  of  Sir  W. 
Strickland,  bart. 

5.  George  Byng,  esq.  captain, 
navy,  to  Frances,  second  daughter 
of  Commissioner  Sir  R.  Barlow. 

16.  Lord  Caledon  to  Lady  Ca- 
roline Yorke,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke. 

— ,  Major  Gen.  Hon.  T.  Ma- 
hon,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hartland, 
to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  Topping,  esq. 

19.  E.  M.  Mundy,  esq.  M.  P. 
for  Derbyshire,  to  Mrs.  Bar  well, 
widow  of  the  late  R.  Barwell,  esq. 
Stansted-house,  Sussex. 

24.  Capt.  Henry  F.  C.  Caven- 
dish, second  son  ot  Lord  G.  H.  C. 
to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  Fawkener,  esq. 

Lately,  Marquis  of  Dowoshire 
to  Lady  Maria  Windsor,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 

 ,  Li  cut.  Col.  Smyth,  second 

son  of  Rt.  Hon.  J.  S.  of  Neath,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  daught.  of  D.  Wil- 
son, esq.  of  Dallam  Tower. 

Nov.  9.  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell 
Bouverie,  to  Maria,  daughter  of 
Sir  W.  A'Court,  bart. 

19.  Rev.  G.  J.  Tavel,  to  Lady 
Augusta  Fitzroy,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. 

20.  Rev.  Edward  Bouverie,  Sod 
son  of  the  Hon.  Bartholomew  B. 
to  Frances  Charlotte,  4th  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Courtenay,  late  bishop 
of  Exeter. 

21.  Lord  Lindsay,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  to  Miss  Pen- 
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ninjgton,  daughter  of  Lord  Mun-  Farquhar,  esq.  Governor  of  the 

caster.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius, 

30.  Sir  Thomas  Maynard  Hasil-  and  their  dependencies, 

rigge,  bart.  to  Letitia,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  John  F.  Cra- 

Lord  Wodehouse.  dock,  Governor  and  Commander 

Dec.  6.  Laurence  Sullivan,  esq.  in  Chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

to  the  Hon.  Eliz.  Temple,  young-  Hope. 

est  sister  of  Viscount  Palmersion.  John  Hodgson,  esq.  Major  Gen. 

9.  Hon.  Capt.  Poulett,  navy,  to  Governor  and    Commander  in 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  George  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Curacoa. 
Dallas,  bart.  Sir  James  Cockburn,  bart.  do- 
ll. Sir  Tho.  Leighton,  bart.  to  vernor  and  Commander  in  Chief 
Sylvfa,  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandon,  of  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
treasurer  of  Covent  Gard.  theatre.  David  Hume,  esq.  one  of  the 

— —   Six  ordinary  Clerks  of  Session  in 

PROMOTIONS.  Scotland. 

February.    Laurence  Sullivan,  James  Fergusson,  jun.  esq.  one 

esq.  Superintendant  of  Military  of  the  Four  Commissioners  of 

Accounts.  Edinburgh. 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  bart.  M.  D.  Wro.  Harding  Read,  esq.  Con- 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  sul-general  in  the  Azores  ;  Louis 
Prince  Regent.  Hargrave,  esq.  Consul  in  the  Ba- 

Major  Geri.  Turner,  3rd  guards,  learic  Islands  ;  and  Robert  Sta- 

Assistant  private  Secretary  to  Do.  pies,  esq.  Consul  at  Buenos  Ay  res 

Gen.  Wirt.  Keppel,  Major  Geri.  and  its  dependencies. 
Francis  Thomas  Hammond,  and  Robert  Liston,  esq.  Ambassador 
Lieut.  Col.  W.  Congreve,  Equer-  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
rles  to  Ditto.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte;  and  Bar- 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Envoy  Ex-  tholomew  Freere,  esq.  Secretary 
traordiriary  and  Minister  Plenipo-  of  Embassy  to  the  same, 
tentiary  to  the  Court  of  Palermo.  Francis  Lord  Napier,  hisMajes- 

Augustus  John  Foster,  esq.  En-  ty's  High  Commissioner  to  the 

voy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 

Plenipotent.  to  the  United  States  of  Scotland, 

of  America.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  GeorgeNugent, 

The  Karl  of  Caithness,  Post-  bart.  Commander  in  Chief  in  In- 
Master  General  for  Scotland,  dia,  and  a  Member  in  Council  of 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Larobe,  Se-  the  Bengal  establishment, 

cretary  of  Legation  to  the  Court  April  C.  Maxwell,  esq.  Gover- 

of  Palermo.  nor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  de- 

John  Pond,  esq.  Astronomical  pendencies. 

Observator  at  Greenwich.  May.  Field  Marshal  his  R.  H. 

David  Boyle,  esq.  one  of  the  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander 

Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland.  in  Chief  of  the  Land  Forces. 

David  Money  penny,  esq.  Soli-  June.  R.  Ward,  esq.  Clerk  of 

cltor  General  for  Scotland.  the  Ordnance. 

J.  W.  Murray,  esq.  Judge  of  the  Major    Generals— F.  Baron 

Court  of  Admiralty  in  Scotland.  Dreschel,  with  temporary  rank  ; 

March.    Robert    Townshend  C.  Baron  Linsengen, with  ditto;  R. 
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Aytoun ;  G.  Rochfort ;  F.  Grose;  ment ;  J.  S.  Farley,  68th  foot ;  J" 
H.  R.  Gale ;  J.  Spens;  W.  Scott ;  Wood,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  Li- 
R.  Tipping;  A.  Campbell;  A.  verpool  regiment ;  H.  Churchill, 
Trotter ;  F.  Fuller ;  Sir  J.  Affleck,  of  the  late  hor&e  grenadier  guards ; 
bart. ;  G.  V.  Hart ;  J.  Robinson ;  J.  Jenkinson,  on  half-pay  of  the 
G.  Warde ;  Hon.  T.  Maitland  ;  R.  Sheffield  regiment;  T.  Lewis,  royal 
Bright ';  W.  Ramsay ;  J.  Camp-  marines ;  T.  Dunbar,  3rd  We6tln- 
bcll ;  J.  Skerrett ;  H.  Oakes ;  C.  dia  regiment ;  R.  Williams,  royal 
Campbell ;  Sir  G.  Prevost,  bart. :  marines  ;  L.  Desborough,  ditto ; 
W.  Waller;  M.  Archdall ;  Sir  J.  A.  Keith,  65th  foot ;  J.  Mackel- 
C.  Sherbooke,  K.  B. ;  G.  Drum-  can,  royal  engineers;  J.  T.Layard 
roond  ;  J.  Wharton;  W.  Payne;  54th  foot ;  J.  Skinner,  16th  foot; 
Hon.  £.  Bligh  ;  W.  Earl  Craven ;  J.  Meredith,  royal  marines ;  R.  H. 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  :  £.  Earl  of  Farmer,  ditto;  Wat  kin  Tench,  d  it- 
Cork  ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Grey;  Hon.  to;  J.  S.  Saunders,  61st  foot;  L. 
E.  Paget ;  A.  Wetham  ;  Sir  B.  Maclean,  quarter-master-general 
Spencer,  K.  B.— to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  West  Indies;  G.  Wilson, 
Generals  in  the  army.  royal  artillery;  S.  Rimington,  do.; 

Colonels — B.  Fisher,  royal  engi-  D.  Ballioghall,  royal  marines ;  D. 
neers  ;  T.  Nepean,  ditto  ;  T.  R.  Shank,  Canadian  fencibles ;  2E. 
Charleton,  royal  artillery  ;  H.  de  Shaw,  on  half-pay  of  the  queen's 
Hinuber,  king's  German  legion,  rangers ;  G.  Dyer,  royal  marines ; 
with  temporary  rank ;  Sir  C.  Ship-  A.  Hay,  l6t  foot ;  J.  J.  Barlow,  on 
ley,  knt.  royal  engineers ;  H.  Bell,  half-pay  of  the  Cheshire  fencibles; 
royal  marines;  T.  Strickland,  ditto;  W.  Minet,  30th  foot ;  W.  M.  Pea- 
T.  Mahon,  9th  light  dragoons;  W.  cocke,  Coldstream  guards ;  Sir  J, 
T.  Dilkes,  3rd  foot  guards ;  H.  Douglas,  knt.  royal  marines  ;  J. 
Rudyerd,  royal  engineers ;  J.  Os-  Pare,  on  half-pay  of  96th  foot;  W. 
waldf,  35th  foot ;  J.  Gashard  le  P.  Clay,  on  half-pay  of  40th  foot ; 
Marchant,  military  college ;  J.  M.  C.  Wale,  66th  foot ;  T.  Hull,  62d 
Hadden,  royal  artillery;  W.Doyle,  foot;  J.  Kemmis,  40th  foot;  R. 
62nd  foot ;  J.  Hatton,  66th  foot ;  Burne,  S9th  foot ;  J.  O.  Vande- 
Pinson  Bonham,  69th  foot;  J.  leu r,  19th  light  dragoons ;  C.  Pye,. 
Burnett,  military  superintendant  3rd  dragoons;  Sir  W.  Aylett,  knt. 
of  hospitals ;  W.  Anson,  1st  foot  on  half-pay  of  the  6th  garrison  bat- 
guards;  J.  Bourchier,  of  the  late  talion  ;  J.  R.  Fletcher,  6th  dra- 
royal  Irish  artillery;  I.  Brock,  goons;  R.  Browne,  12th  light  dra-- 
49th  foot ;  G.  W.  Ramsay,  60th  goons;  H.  M.Gordon,  on  half-pay 
foot ;  R.  Craufurd,  on  half-pay  of  of  the  16th  foot ;  A.  J.  Goldie, 
60th  foot ;  E.  Howarth,  royal  ar-  6th  dragoon  guards ;  R.  B.  Lon^, 
tillery  ;  J.  Dorrien,  royal  horse  15th  light  dragoon s;R.  H.  Sheaffe, 
guards ;  T.  Desbrisay,  royal  artil-  49th  foot ;  A.  Duff,  on  half-pay  of , 
lery ;  C.  Terrot,  ditto  ;  W.  Fyers,  4th  foot;  G.  Airey,  8th  foot;  R.  S. 
royal  engineers ;  G,  Glasgow,royal  Donkin,  quarter-master-general  in 
artillery;  R.  Winter,  royal  ma-  the  Mediterranean;  Hon.  E.  Stop- 
rines  ;  W.  Bentham,  royal  artil-  ford,  3rd  foot  guards ;  G.  Cooke, 
lery  ;  E.  Stehelin,  ditto  ;  J.  A.  1st  foot  guards ;  T.  J.  Backhouse, 
Sclialch,  ditto ;  H.  Hutton,  ditto ;  47th  foot ;  J.  Wilson,  4th  Ceylon 
T.  Barrow,  5th  West  India  regi-  regiment ;  W.  Eden,  84th  foot ; 
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F.  G.  V.  Lake,  60th  foot ;  G.  T. 
Walker,  50th  foot ;  J.  A.  Vesey, 
on  half-pay  of  29th  foot ;  R.  Sto- 
vin,  17th  foot ;  K.  Mackenzie,  on 
half-pay  of  15th  foot;  Sir  J.  Dal- 
ryraple,  bart.  3rd  foot  guards  ;  F. 
J.  Wilder,  S5th  foot;  Hon.  G.  de 
Grey,  aid  de  camp  to  the  king ;  S. 
Hawker,  ditto ; — to  be  Major -Ge- 
nerals in  the  army. 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  ;  Sir 
Richard  Bicker  ton,  bart.  Vice-ad- 
mirals of  the  Blue,  James  Buller, 
esq.  William  Domraet,  esq.  Vice- 
Admirals  of  the  White, 

Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  Hon. 
Frederic  Robinson,  and  Horatio 
Walpole,  esq.  commonly  called 
LordWalpole — Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Frederic  Edgcumbe,  esq.  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Victualling 
Board. 

July.  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Torrens, 
Military  Sec.  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Hon.  Wellesley  Pole,  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland. 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews* 

John  Allen,  esq.  Warden  of 
Dulwich  college 

Robert,  Viscount  Melville, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Scot- 
land. 

Gen.  William  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
Governor  of  Portsmouth. 

Major  Gen.  the  Hon.  A.  Hope, 
Governor  of  the  R.  Milit.  College. 

Col.  G.  Murray,  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor of  Edinburgh  Castle. 

August,  Vice  Admirals  of  the 
Blue—H.  D'Esterre  Darby,  E. 
Bowater,  G.  Palmer,  W.  O'Bryen 
Drury,  and  W,  Essington.  esqrs. 
to  be  Vice  Admirals  of  the  White, 

Rear  Admirals  of  the  Red — F. 
Pender.  W.  A.  Otway,  and  G. 
Lumsdaine,  esqrs. ;  Sir  S.  Hood, 


H.Nicholls,H.Sawyer,  D.  Gould, 
esqrs.  and  Sir  R.  G.  Keats,  to  be 
Vice  Admirals  of  the  Blue, 

Rear  Admirals  of  the  White— 
R.  Watson,  esqr.  Lord  Gardner, 
M.  Dixon,  G.  Losack,  W.  Mit- 
chell, G.  Hart,  and  T.  Bertie, 
esqrs.  to  be  Rear  Admirals  of  the 
Red, 

Rear  Admirals  of  the  Blue,— J. 
Laugharne,  W.  Hargood,  G.  Gre- 
gory, J.  Ferrier,  R.  I.  Bury,  R. 
Moorsom,  esgrs.  Sir  C.  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  Hon.  H.  Curzon,  to- 
be  Rear  Admirals  of  the  White, 

And  the  under-mentioned  are 
appointed  flag  officers :— -A  Fra- 
ser,  B.  Hallowell,  G.  J.  Hope, 
esqrs. Lord  A. Beauclerk,  W.Tay- 
lor, J.  N.  Morris,  G.  Burdon,  W. 
Brown,  T.  B.  Martin,  J.  Lawford, 
F.  Sotheron,  and  T.  Woolley,  esqrs. 
to  be  Rear  Admirals  of  the  Blue, 

Capt.  W.  Bligh  has  also  been 
appointed  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  by  a  commission  dated  July 
31,  1811. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Arthur,  Vise.  Wel- 
lington, K.  B.  General  in  the  army 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  only. 

John  M'Mahon,  esq.  Receiver1 
and  Paymaster  of  the  bounty  to 
Officers  Widows. 

Sir  S.  Hood,  Naval  Commander 
in  Chief  in  the  East  Indies. 

Sir  S.  Achmuty,  provisional 
Governor  at  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  St.  George. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Derby. 

James  Buller,  esq.  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Privy  Council.  . 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  J.  C.  Sher- 
brooke,  Lieut.  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Col.  J.  Butler,  Lieut.  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

Lieut.  Col.  G.  Vaughan,  Gover- 
nor of  Fishguard  Fort, 
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Lieut.  Gen.  Gather  Manri,  In- 
spector General  of  Fortifications. 

Lieut.  Gen.  SirG.  Prevost,bart. 
Capt.  General,  Governor  in  chief, 
and  Commander  of  the  Forces  ih 
Up  per.  and  Lower  Canada,  &c. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Rose,  an  elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Receiver 
Gen.  of  the  Taxes  in  Scotland. 

Rev.  John  Davie,  B.  D.  Master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  Col.  Cambridge. 

September.  Winkworth  Tonge, 
esq.  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  of 
the  Forces  in  Jamaica. 

October.  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Wel- 
lesley,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  Charles 
Vaughan,  esq.  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy. 

Charles  Stuart,  George  Cock- 
burn,  and  John  Philip  Morier, 
esqrs.  Commissioners  in  Spanish 
America.  Rich.  Belgrave  Hopp- 
ner,  esq.  Secretary. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  esq.  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government,  during  the 
absence  of  Charles  Stuart,  esq. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  Brownrigg, 
Governor  and  Commander  in  chief 
of  the  British  Settlements  Ceylon. 

J.  C.  Herries,  esq.  Commissary 
in  chief.  ■ 

Burnet  Bruce,  esq.  one  of  the 
Four  Commissioners  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

John  Drinkwater,  esq.  a  Comp- 
troller of  Army  Accounts. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  High  Stew- 
ard of  Gloucester. 

Lord  Sdmers,  Recorder  of 
Gloucester. 

R.  Thornton  esq.  M.  P.  Marshal 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Rt*  Hon.Chas.  Hope,  President 
of  the  Coll.  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land. 


Rt.  Hon.  David  Boyle,  Justice- 
Clerk  in  Scotland. 

Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  esq. 
Secretary  of  Legation  in  America. 

November.  Alex.  Frazer  Tytler, 
of  Woodhouse-lee,  esq.  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland. 

Sir  H.  Halford,  bart.  one  of  the 
Physicians  in  ordinary  to  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

Dr.  Baillte,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Physicians  extraordinary. 

Rev.  John  Cole,  D.  D.  Rector 
of  Exeter  College,  Vice-Chancel- 
lor of  Oxford.  * 

Rev.  Tho.  Browne,  D.  D.  Mas- 
ter of  Christ's  college,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Thomas  EIrington,  D.  D. 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Rev.  George  Doyly,  D.  D. 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

Rev.  John  Russel,  M.  A.  Head 
Master  of  Charter-bouse  School. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton, Lord-rector 
of  Glasgow  University. 

Adam  Gillies,  esq.  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland. 

December.  His  R.  H.  William 
Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Admi- 
ral of  the  Fleet. 

Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  Hon.  W.  Bro- 
derick,  Showden  fearne,  esq.  Hon. 
B.  Paget,  and  R.  Wellesley,  esq. 
—Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  High- 
steward  of  Derby. 

Dr.  Arnold,  Advocate;  to  the 
Admiralty. 

William*  Petrle*  eso,.  Governor 
of  Prince  of  Waieri's  Island. 

Rev.  W.  Jackson,  t>.  D.  canon 
of  Christ  church,  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Rev.  John  Leslie,  D.  D»  Dean 
of  Cork,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
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DEATHS  in  the  Fear  1811. 

Jan.  2.  William  Thomas  Lewis,  in  which  he  was  probably  sur- 
an  eminent  actor  in  comedy.  He  passed  by  none  of  his  contempo- 
was  born  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lan-  raries.  He  had  collected  avaluable 
cashire,  in  174-9,  and  was  carried  and  extensive  library,  particularly 
in  his  infancy  to  Ireland,  where  rich  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
his  father  was  a  performer,  at  Mr.  Grammarians. 
Sheridan's  theatre  in  Dublin.  He  6.  At  Lisbon,  of  a  typhus  fever, 
received  his  education  at  the  gram-  Co/.  James  Wynch,  of  the  4th  re- 
raar-school  of  Armagh,  and  early  giraent,  or  King's  Own.  He  had 
appeared  on  the  stage,  first  distin-  served  in  every  important  expedi- 
guishinghimsdf under Mr.Digges  tion  undertaken  during  the  war, 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1771  he  acted  and  received  a  wound  at  the  battle 
at  Dublin,  in  rivalship  with  Mos-  of  Corunna,.  from  which  he  never 
sop ;  and  having  acquired  con-  entirely  recovered, 
siderable  reputation,  was  engaged  8.  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  R.  A. 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Mr.  Colman,  a  painter  in  history  and  landscape, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  He  was  descended  from  a  Swiss 
in  1776,  as  Belcour,  in  the  West-  family,  but  was  born  at  London  in 
Indian.  For  many  years  he  was  1756.  His  original  destination 
the  moat  admired  actor  insprightly  was  to  the  army,  but  having  been 
comedy,  being  characterised  by  a  taught  to  draw  when  a  child,  be 
vivacity  and  elegance  of  deport-  became  so  much  attached  to  the 
ment  in  which  he  had  no  compe-  art,  that  he  resolved  to  parsue  it 
titor  among  .modern  actors.  He  professionally.  He  was  accord- 
quitted  the  stage  in  1803,  and  be-  mgly  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Mr. 
came  a  joint  proprietor  with  Mr.  JLoutherbourg,  whose  manner  of 
Knight  in  the  Liverpool  and  Man-  painting  he  adopted,  and  acquired 
Chester  theatres,  which  flourished  considerable  reputation  by  his 
under  their  management.  Mr.  landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  After 
Lewis  bore  an  uniformly  respect-  travelling  for  improvement  he  set- 
able  character  in  private  and  do-  tied  in  London,  and  rose  to  dis- 
roestic  life.  He  married  Miss  tinction.  He  was  appointed 
Leeson,  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  painter  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  who  honoured  him  with  the  Order 
family.  One  of  his  sons  is  now  a  of  Merit ;  and  his  knighthood  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  East  confirmed  by  his  Majesty,  by  whom 
India  service.  he  was  nominated  his  landscape- 

4.  At  Glasgow,  in  his  63rd year,  painter.  He  acquired  a  large  col- 
Mr.  John  Reekie,  teacher  of  the  lection  of  pictures  by  the  will  of 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  By  Mr.  Desenfans ;  these,  with  the 
incessant  application  he  had  ac-  bulk  of*  his  property,  he  has  he- 
quired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  queathed  to  Dulwich  college, 
of  the  classical  writers,  and  of  the  where  an  addition  to  the  gallery 
structure  of  the  learned  languages,  has  been  made  for  their  reception. 
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11.  Gen.  Sir  William  Green, 
Bart,  late  chief  royal  engineer, 
aged  86.  He  had  been  70  years 
in  the  service,  and  was  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar. 

14%  At  Hinton  St.  George, 
Somersetshire,  the  Hight  Hon. 
Countess  Poulett. 

18.  At  Northall,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Pott,  relict  of  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, Percival  Pott,  Esq. 

21.  The  Right  Hon.  LaJyEliz. 
Lee,  daughter  of  Simon  Earl  Har- 
court,  and  relict  of  Sir  William 
Lee,  Bart. 

23.  At  Cartaxo,  Don  Pedro 
Caro  y  Sureda,  Marquis  de  la  Ro- 
mano, Grandee  of  Spain,  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  armies  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  age.  This  nobleman  pos- 
sessed a  high  character  for  gal- 
lantry, military  skill,  and  ardent 
patriotism.  Aftervarious  emioent 
services  to  his  country  against 
its  unprincipled  invaders,  he  was 
with  Lord  Wellington  as  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  troops  of 
the  allied  army  at  the  time  of  his 
lamented  death.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Lisbon,  where  it  re- 
ceived every  funeral  honour  due 
to  his  merit  and  high  station,  and 
was  deposited  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Jerom,  till  it  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Spain. 

25.  At  Bath,  aged  72,  Col.  Ro- 
bert Brooke,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  late  governor 
of  St.  Helena. 

26.  At  his  seat  near  Worcester 
in  his  86th  year,  Treadvoay  Russel 
Nash,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  the  oldest 
magistrate  in  the  county,  and  * 
distinguished  antiquarian.  With 
indefatigable  labour,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  he  made  col- 
lections for  the  History  and  Anti- 


quities of  Worcestershire,  of  which 
he  published  the  first  volume  in 
1781,  and  the  second  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  also  gave  an 
edition  of  Butler's  Hudibras  with 
notes,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1793. 

26.  Steward  Kyd,  Esq.  barrister 
at  law,  author  of  several  useful 
publications  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

28.  Mrs.  Yonge,  aged  82,  relict 
of  Dr.  Yonge,  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Feb.  1.  William  Cookson,  Esq. 
senior  alderman  of  Leeds,  aged  61. 

— .  At  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Hercules  Lansrishe.D&TU  one 
of  the  privy  council,  and  an  Irish 
representative  in  parliament. 

9.  At  the  royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  in  his  79th  year,  A>vi7 
Maskelyne,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
astronomer  royal,  which  post  he 
had  occupied  during  46 years.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  Having  given  proof  of  his 
abilities  as  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  he  went  to  Barbadoes 
bn  the  appointment  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing trial  of  Mr.  Harrison's  time- 
keeper, of  which  he  afterwards 
published  an  account.  His  first 
publication  was  a  work  for  the 
improvement  of  practical  naviga- 
tion, entitled,  "  The  British  Ma* 
riner's  Guide/'  4to.  1763.  In  1765 
he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  astro- 
nomer royal  on  the  death  of  Dr.  N. 
Bliss;  ana  from  that  time  he  began 
his  series  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich,  of  which  the 
first  volume  folio  was  published  in 
1776.  His  tables  for  computing 
the  apparent  places  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  reducing  observations  on 
the  planets,  were  published  by  the 
Royal  Society  in  1774.    In  1792 
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he  edited  the  very  valuable  loga- 
rithmic tables  of  the  late  Michael 
Taylor  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
masterly  introduction.  His  scien- 
tific reputation  stood  high  in  his 
own  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
his  life  and  manners  were  worthy 
of  his  station  and  profession.  By 
his  nephew,  Lord  Clive,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Shra- 
warden  in  Shropshire;  and  by  his 
college,  to  the  living  of  North 
Runcton,  Norfolk. 

10.  The  Hon,  Simon  Fraser 
banker,  brother  of  Lord  Salloun. 

12.  The  right  Hon,  John  Smyth, 
one  of  the  privy  council,  late  mas- 
ter of  the  mint,  and  for  manyyears 
representative  for  the  borough  of 
Pontefract, 

18.  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of 
Albuquerque  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary from  Spain.    (See  Chro- 
nicle.) 

— .  Peter  Beckford,  Esq.  author 
of  "  Letters  on  Hunting." 

The  Hon,  Louisa  Ward,  lady 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Ward, 
brother  of  Viscount  Bangor. 

19.  Charles  Buckner,  Esq.  ad- 
miral of  the  Red. 

20.  Lady  Eliz,  Heron,  widow 
of  Patrick  Heron,  Esq.  and  sister 
of  the  Hon.  A.  Cochrane  John- 
stone. 

— .  The  Hon,  Stanhope  Dormer, 
younger  son  of  the  late  Lord  Dor- 
mer, and  major  of  the  Warwick- 
shire militia.  This  amiable  and 
estimable  man  was  carried  off  by 
an  apoplectic  fit  in  his  34th  year, 
at  Bletchington  barracks,  near 
Seaford. 

24.  In  his  86th  year,  James 
Brudenell,  Earl  of  Cardigan ,  privy 
purse  to  His  Majesty,  and  go- 
vernor of  Windsor  Castle. 

25.  Henry  Hope,  Esq.  in  his 
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75th  year,  late  one  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  in  Europe.  He 
was  born  at  'Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1736,  and  came  over  to 
England  for  education,  where  he 
entered  into  a  banking  house.  In 
1760,  on  visiting  his  uncles  of  the 
famous  mercantile  house  of  Hope 
in  Holland,  he  was  taken  as  a 
partner,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Adrian  Hope,  the  whole  business 
devolved  upon  him.  He  lived  in 
a  style  of  great  magnificence,  and 
obtained  universal  respect,  as  well 
from  the  importance  of  bis  con- 
cerns, as  the  worth  and  benevo- 
lence of  his  character.  On  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French 
in  1794,  he  took  a  final  leave  of 
that  country  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don. He  purchased  Lord  Hope- 
toun's  large  house  in  Harley-street, 
where  he  deposited  his  collection 
of  pictures,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe  belonging  to  a  private 
person,  to  which  he  gave  the  pub- 
lic liberal  access,  He  passed  the 
evening  of  life  in  acts  of  kindness 
and  beneficence,  cheerful  and 
serene,  and  beloved  b*y  all  who 
knew  him.  By  his  will  he  has  left 
among  his  relations  property  to 
the  amount  of  above  1,100,000./ 
sterling. 

27.  Elizabeth,  Countess  Z)oiu- 
ager  of  Cavan, 

March  I.  The  Right  Hon, 
Charles Marsham  EarlqfRomney, 
His  lordship  was  born  in  Sept. 
1744,  and  for  many  years  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Kent  in  par- 
liament, maintaining  the  character 
of  an  active,  popular,  and  con- 
stitutional member.  He  was  no- 
minated lord  lieutenant  of  that 
county  on  the  decease  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and  was  created  Vis- 
count Marsham  and  Earl  of  Rom- 
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ney  in  1801.  He  married  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  by  whom 
he  has  left  one  son  and  three 
daughters. 

6.  At  Madras,  Vice-Admiral 
Drury  commander  in  chief  on 
that  station. 

8.  Near  Bristol,  in  his  88th 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Lord 
Cokille,  of  Kinross.  He  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  life  in  mili- 
tary duty,  and  was  present  at  the 
expedition  against  Carthagena  in 
1740,  and  at  the  battles  of  Fonte- 
noy,  Culloden,  and  Lafeldt.  In 
1761,  being  colonel  of  the  Scotch 
Fuzileers,  he  served  at  the  siege 
of  Bellisle.  On  the  peace,  in 
1763,  he  retired  to  private  life, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Alexander,  vice-admiral  of  the 
white,  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
which  is  now  inherited  by  his  son, 
a  captain  in  the  royal  navy. 

11.  Lady  Wilmot,  relict  of  Sir 
Robert- Mead  Wilmot,  of  Chad- 
desden  Derbyshire. 

14.  In  his  88th  year  Otko  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  who  had  passed  forty, 
years  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  and  was  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  59th  regiment  when  he 
retired. 

— .  Augustus- Henry  Filzroy* 
Duke  qf  GraJlon.  This  nobleman 
was  born  in  1735  or  36,  and  re- 
ceived his  academical  education 
at  St.  Peter's  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  in  1757,  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  honours  and  estates, 
and  at  that  period  of  life  indulged 
himself  freely  in  the  gaieties  and 
dissipations  common  to  his  rank, 
and  fortune.  In  1 765,  he  entered 
into  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ment as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state-;  which  post  he  resigned  in 


the  following  year,  but  was  soon 
after  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Whilst  his  grace  occu- 
pied this  post,  he  incurred  some 
severe  attacks  from  Mr.  Wilkes, 
then  in  the  height  of  popularity, 
and  also  from  the  more  formidable 
writer  Junius,  who  published  a 
remarkable  letter  against  him,  full 
of  the  severest  invective.  These 
virulent  attacks,  with  a  deficiency 
of  support,  caused  him  to  resign 
his  office  early  in  1770;  he  how- 
ever accepted  that  of  lord  privy 
seal  in  1771,  which  he  retained 
till  1775.  In  that  year,  his  de- 
cided opposition  to  Lord  North's 
project  of  taxing  the  American 
colonies,  produced  an  intimation 
that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required;  he  in  consequence  re- 
signed his  poet,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  American  war  acted 
with  the  party  which  resisted  all 
the  measures  that  terminated  in 
the  final  separation  of  America 
from  the  British  empire.  On  the 
overthrow  of  that  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration, the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  restored  to  his  office  of  lord 
privy  seal,  which  he  held  but  for 
a  short  time :  and  his  life  after- 
wards passed  entirely  in  retirement, 
except  when  some  important  oc- 
casions called  upon  him  to  take  his 
part  as  a  peer  in  parliament.  He 
was  a  firm  and  strenuous  opposer 
of  the  last  and  present  war  with 
France,  and  solemnly  predicted 
all  the  evils  which  they  have 
brought  upon  the  nation. 

His  grace,  when  a  minister,  had 
been  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge  (an  event 
celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Gray), 
and  he  had  an  attachment  to  lite* 
raturc  which  became  that  station. 
With  a  remaining  fondness  for  the 
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turf  and  the  chace,  he  allied  a 
passion  for  collecting  valuable 
books  ;  and  with  advancing  years 
he  adopted  the  more  extraordi- 
nary taste,  for  one  of  his  rank  and 
habits,  of  theological  inquiry. 
Into  this  he  entered  with  a  mind 
so  unshackled  by  system,  and  so 
devoted  to  what  he  thought  the 
truth,  that  he  openly  renounced 
the  creed  of  the  church  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  acce- 
ded to  that  of  the  modern  Unita- 
rians, on  whose  service,  at  the 
chapel  in  Essex-street,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  attend  when  in  town. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  two  pamphlets  on  these 
topics ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage 
scriptural  studies,  he  published  at 
a  considerable  expence,  an  edition 
of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament, 
copiesof  which  he  distributed  with 
great  liberality.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  married  first  to  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Ravensworth, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a 
daughter.  From  her  he  was  di- 
vorced in  1769,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter united  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  Richard  Wrottesley,  who 
made  him  the  father  of  thirteen 
children.  He  maintained  a  very 
amiable  character  in  domestic  life, 
and  employed  much  of  his  leisure 
in  the  education  of  his  daughters. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  by  his  son,  George- Henry, 
Earl  of  Eustonjate  representative 
for  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

— .  Sir  Charles  Kent,  Bart,  of 
Wordsworth  Yorkshire. 

16.  In  his  95th  year,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Loflus  Tottenham,  colonel  of 
the  55th  regiment,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  near  eighty  years. 

18.  Andrew  Williams,  Esq.  late 
physician  general  and  colonel  in 


the  East  India  Company's  service 
at  Bengal. 

21.  Lady  Elizabeth  Lqflus,  wife 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Loftus,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Marquis  Town- 
shend,  aged  forty-four. 

27.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Gard- 
ner, wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Lord 
Gardner,  and  daughter  of  Lord 
Carrington. 

— .  At  Preston,  Lancash,  Lady 
Mary  B.  Bedingfield,  abbess  of 
the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
formerly  of  Ghent. 

28.  Sidky  EJendi,  charge  des 
affairs  of  the  Porte. 

29.  Mr.  John  Todd,  aged  75, 
long  an  eminent  bookseller  in 
York,  and  a  great  purchaser  of  li- 
braries in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

— .  At  Castle-Grant,  Scotland, 
Sir  James  Grant,  Bart,  a  distin- 
guished feudal  chief  in  the  High- 
lands, greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  inhabitants  on  his 
extensive  domains. 

April  5.  At  Gloucester,  a&ed 
75,  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  formerly 
an  eminent  printer,  and  well 
known  as  the  philanthropic  insti- 
tutor  of  Sunday  schools. 

7.  Sir  W.  Addington,  Knt.  aged 
83,  long  an  active  and  intrepid 
magistrate  of  the  public  office  in 
Bow-street.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  very  useful  work,  entitled  an 
"  Abridgement  of  the  Penal  Sta- 
tutes, &c.''  which  has  passed 
through  several  edition. 

15.  Dr.  James  O'Donnett,  tituV 
lar  bishop  of  Thyatira,  aged  74. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  en-, 
tered  the  Franciscan  order  at 
Rome,  and  settled  as  a  priest  at, 
Water  ford.  In  1784  he  went  out 
to  Newfoundland  as  prefect  and, 
vicar  apostolic  in  that  island, 
where  he  was  successful  in  re- 
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claiming  many  of  the  natives  from 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a  titular  bi- 
shopric, and  on  his  return  in 
1807,  a  pension  was  settled  on  him 
by  government. 

16.  John  Hammet,  Esq.  M.  P. 
for  Taunton. 

— .  At  Duff-house,  in  advanced 
years,  Alexander  Earl  of  Fife. 
His  lordship  had  practised  as  an 
advocate;  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  only  in  January,  1809,  on  the 
death  of  bis  eldest  brother  James. 

18.  At  his  seat,  at  Acton  Bur- 
nell,  Shropshire,  Sir  Edvo.  Smythe, 
Bart,  aged  53. 

26.  In  his  86th  year  Richard 
Povmally  Esq.  formerly  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army,  and  bro- 
tberof  the  late  Governor  Pownall. 

— .  At  Buckenham  in  Norfolk, 
Sir  James  Murray  Pulteney,  Bart, 
a  general  in  the  army  and  colonel 
of  the  18th  regiment  of  foot.  His 
death  was  the  consequence  of  an 
explosion  of  the  powder  in  his 
flask  while  shooting,  which  blew 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  Sir  James 
entered  the  army  at  an  early 
period,  and  served  with  reputation 
in  the  American  war,  particularly 
at  the  defence  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's. In  the  last  war,  he  was 
adjutant-general  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  Flanders ;  and  afterwards 
commanded  in  an  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  the  event  of  which  sub- 
jected him  to  much  censure.  He 
was  lately  for  some  time  secretary 
at  war.  He  married  the  Countess 
of  Bath,  who  bequeathed  to  him 
for  life  the  revenue  of  the  vast 
Pulteney  property,  amounting  to 
50,000/.  per  annum.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estates  by 
his  brother  Gen.  Murray. 

The  lady  of  Sir  William  Gib- 


bons, Bart,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Watson. 

May  I.John  Smart,  Esq.  aged 
70,  an  eminent  miniature  painter. 

5.  In  his  79th  year,  Robert 
Mylne,  Esq.  architect,  F.  R.  S» 
the  builder  of  Blackfriar's  bridge. 
He  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  being  brought  up  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  passed  several 
years  in  Italy.  On  his  return,  he 
offered  proposals  for  the  intended 
bridge  at  Blackfriars,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1761,  and  completed 
in  1765,  for  the  exact  sum  speci- 
fied in  his  estimate.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1762,  engineer  to  the 
New  River  Company,  which  post 
he  held  to  his  death,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded in  it  by  bis  son. 

6.  Wm.  Boscaxuen,  Esq.  aged 
59,  a  commissioner  of  the  Victu- 
alling-office and  of  bankrupts. 
This  gentleman  was  the  son  of 
General  George  Boscawen,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
He  was  brought  u  p  to  the  bar,  and 
for  some  time  went  the  western 
circuit,  and  he  displayed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  profession  by  an  es- 
teemed work,  entitled,  "  A  Trea- 
tise of  Convictions  on  Penal  Sta- 
tutes." When  appointed  to  the 
Victualling-office,  he  quitted  the 
bar,  and  being  much  attached  to 
classical  literature,  he  undertook  a 
translation  in  verse  of  all  Horace, 
of  which  the  first  volume  appear- 
ed in  1793,  and  the  second  in 
1798.  This  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  executed  with  taste 
and  critical  discernment.  In  1801 
he  published  a  small  volume  of 
original  poems.  He  was  also  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  British 
Critic.  Mr.  B.  was  a  person  of 
very  amiable  and  respectable  cba- 
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meter,  and  possessed  the  love  and  with  his  family  to  Lisbon,  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  thence  to  Aranjuez.  Tbe-nego- 
7.  In  his  80th  year,  Richard  ciation,  however  (which  was  pre- 
Cumberlandy   Esq.    an  eminent  posterously  conducted),  entirely 
writer,  in  verse  and  prose.    As  failed,  and  on  his  return,  he  was 
Mr.  C.  has  published  his  own  me-  neglected  and  disavowed  by  the 
moire  at  length,  it  will  not  be  ne-  ministry.     His   residence  was 
cessary  here  to  do  more  than  thenceforth  chiefly  at  Tunbridge 
mark  some  of  its  principal  inci-  Wells,  where  he  cultivated  a  select 
dents.     He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  society,  and  employed  himself 
Denison  Cumberland  (who  be-  with  great  assiduity  in  composi- 
came  bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  fi-  tion,  so  as  to  become  one  of  the 
nally  of  Kilmore),  by  a  daughter  roost  copious  and  multifarious 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  at  writers  of  his  time.   If  his  works  • 
whose  lodge,  in  Trinity  college,  were  not  first  rate,  they  displayed 
Cambridge,  he  was  born.     Of  facility,  learning,  elegance,  bene- 
th at  college,  after  an  education  at  volent  and  generous  sentiment. 
Bury  and  Westminster  schools,  though  with  no  great  moral  cor- 
he  was  admitted  a  member ;  and  rectness,  and  warm  attachment 
on  leaving  the  university,  was  for  to  the  religion  of  his  country, 
some  time  private  secretary  to  Their  catalogue  is  too  numerous 
Lord  Halifax.    Having  obtained,  to  be  here  transcribed.  They 
through  his  influence,  the  place  consist  of  tragedies  and  comedies, 
of  crown-agent  for  the  province  of  the  latter  of  which  many  were 
of  Nova  Scotia,  he  married,  in  successful ;  of  poems,  at  the  head 
1758,  the  daughter  of  G.  Ridge,  of  which  is  his  sacred  heroic,  en- 
Esq.;  and  when  Lord  Halifax  titled  "Calvary;"  of  theological 
was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire-  tracts ;  of  novels ;  and  of  fugitive 
land,  at  the  commencement  of  the  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  His 
present  reign,  Mr.  C.  accompa-  "  Observer"  occupies  a  respect- 
nied  him  as  under  secretary.  After  able  place  among  the  English 
his  return,  he  obtained  an  office  Essayists.    His  "  Memoirs,"  in 
v  at  the  board  of  trade ;  and  hav-  two  volumes,  4to.  afford  much 
ing  already  exercised  his  talents  entertaining  anecdote  relative  to 
in  dramatic  composition,  he  en-  the  literary  history  of  his  con- 
gaged  in  it  seriously,  and  brought  temporaries.     His  pen  was  at 
out  some  comedies,  which  appear-  worn  as  long  as  life  permitted  him 
ed  on  the  London  stage.    The  to  hold  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  lamented 
most  successful  of  these  was  "the  that  his  old  age  was  exposed  to 
West  Indian,"  which  gave  him  a  the  discomfort  attending  narrow 
place  among  the  distinguished  and  reduced  circumstances.  A 
whs  and  writers  of  the  age.    He  jealousy  and  irritability  of  temper 
now  became  secretary  to  Lord  G.  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  the 
Germaine,  minister  for  the  colo-  benefit  of  those  friendships  which 
nial  department;  and  in  1780,  his  talents  and  introductions  had 
conceiving  that  there  was  an  open-  enabled  him  to  form.    His  re- 
ing  for  a  separate  negociation  mains  received  the  honour  of  in- 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  he  went  terment  in  Poet's  Corner,  West- 
Vol.  LIII.  M 
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minster  Abbey,  Dr.  Vincent  pro-  Han.  Richard  Langfield,  Viscount 

nouncing  a  short  eulogy  over  his  Longueville,  a  privy  counsellor, 

departed  school-fellow.  governor  of  the  county  of  Cork, 

7*  At  Keswick,  Henry  WiU  and  oneof  the  representative  peers 

liam  Bunbury,  Esq.  second  son  of  of  Ireland.    Dying  without  issue* 

the  Rev.  Sir  William  Banbury,  of  the  title  becomes  extinct. 

Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  and  brother  27.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  60, 

to  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Charles  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 

Bunbury,  a  gentleman  well  known  Viscount  Melville.   This  eminent 

by  the  humorous  productions  of  political  character  was  a  younger 

his  pencil.  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 

14.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Dundas,  president  of  the  Court 
Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  F*  R.  S.  of  Session  in  Scotland,  by  adaugh* 
in  his  51st  year.  He  succeeded  ter  of  Sir  William  Gordon,  Bart, 
to  the  title  in  1771,  and  in  1786,  He  received  his  education  in 
married  the  daughter  of  the  lale  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the 
Sir  John  Webb,  Bart,  by  whom  Scotch  bar  in  1763,  where  he  dis- 
he  has  left  one  daughter.  The  tinguished  himself  by  a  fluent  and 
title  is  inherited  by  nis  brother,  energetic  elocution,  and  strong 
Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  one  of  argumentative  powers.  He  rose 
the  representatives  for  Dor-  to  be  successively  solicitor-gene- 
chester.  .  ral,  and  lord-advocate,  for  Scot- 

15.  On  ship-board  at  St.  Helen's,  land,  and  keeper  of  the  signet, 
Gen.  Rufin,  who  was  wounded  after  which  he  quitted  the  legal 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Barrosa.  for  the  political  career  (retaining, 
He  was  interred  at  Portsmouth  however,  his  place),  and  entered 
with  distinguished  funeral  honours,  parliament  as  representative  for 

16.  Of  his  wounds  at  the  battle  Mid-Lothian.  Though  he  was 
of  Albuera,  Sir  William  James  elected  in  opposition  to  the  mi?» 
Myers,  Bart,  lieut.-col.of  the  7th  nisterial  interest,  he  soon,  joined 
regiment  of  foot,  aged  27.  the  party  in  power,  and  was  a 

20.  In  his  70th  year,  William  strenuous  supporter  of  all  Lord 
Henry  Higden,  Esq.  formerly  of  North's  measures  during  the 
the  secretary  of  state's  office  for  American  war.  He  was  a  frequent 
the  home  department,  and  who,  speaker  in  parliament,  and  not- 
in  the  early  periods  of  life,  had  withstanding  an  ungraceful  man- 
attended  the  Earl  of  Rochford,  ner,  and  a  provincial  dialect  and 
Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  and  the  Hon.  pronunciation,  was  listened  to  as 
Mr.  Trevor,  in  their  embassies  to  a  clear  and  weighty  reasoner. 
France,  Spain,  Turkey  and  Sar-  Under  the  administration  of  Lord 
dinia.  Shelburhe  be  was  admitted  into 

—  Lady  Day,  relict  of  Sir  the  privy-council,  and  made  trea- 

Jobn  Day,  many  years  advocate-  surer  of  the  navy,  and  he  repaid 

general  in  the  supreme  court  of  these  favours  by  his  firm  support 

justice,  Bengal.  of  its  plans.     During  the  short 

23.  Ladu  Pelham  Clinton,  sister  coalition  ministry  he  was  out  of 

to  the  Dulce  of  Newcastle.  place ;  and  he  employed  all  his 

~  In  bis  77th  year,  tlie  Right  powers  in  opposing  that  India  bill 
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which  was  the  cause  of  its  over- 
throw. When  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded 
to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Dundas  was  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  control  established 
by  the  new  India  bill,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  absolute  minister  for 
Scotland,  he  enjoyed  a  mass  of 
patronage  which  has  seldom  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  individual,  and 
of  which  he  made  free  use  for  the 
advantage  of  his  friends  and  fa- 
roily.   In  1791,  he  wu  promoted 
to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department,  which, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  secretary  of  the  war  depart- 
ment.   During  this  administra- 
tion, he  was  the  peculiar  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  all  his  mea- 
sures.    When   Mr.  Addington 
came  into  power,  he  was  created, 
in  1802,  Viscount  Melville,  and 
on  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  office,  he 
succeeded  Lord  St.  Vincent  as 
first  lord  of  the  Admirarty.  In 
this  situation  he  incurred  that  ir-» 
regularity  relative  to  the  balances 
of  money  remaining  in  his  hands, 
in  violation  of  a  bill  of  his  own 
framing,  which  produced  his  ce- 
lebrated   impeachment.  The 
house  of  lords  acquitted  him  of 
all  the  charges,  but  he  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  office,  and 
thenceforth  his  political  conse- 
quence was  at  an  end.  Lord 
Melville  was  strictly  a  man  of 
business,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  his  life  to  era- 
ploy  his  talents  to  the  greatest 
personal  advantage.    In  society 
he  was  easy,  frank,  and  convivial, 
ready  to  do  kind  offices,  and 
affectionate  in  the  domestic  rela- 
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ttons  of  life.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  left  by  his  first  wife  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  His 
son,  the  present  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, has  successfully  followed  the 
political  career  of  his  father. 

27.  In  his  82nd  year,  Robert 
Bis  set  y  Esq.  late  commissary-ge- 
neral to  the  forces  at  home. 

28.  Sir  James  Hamlyn,  Bart, 
of  Govelly,  county  of  Devon, 
formerly  M.  P.  for  Caer  mar  then- 
shire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  his  70th 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair, 
lord  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Blair,  author  of  "The 
Grave." 

June  1.  At  Caldecote-hall,  Lei- 
cestershire, the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Bowes. 

2.  Lady  Gordon,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Bart. 

3.  At  Eylas,  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  Lieut. -col.  White. 

—  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Caernarvon,  in  his  70th  year. 

—  At  St.  Petersburg,  aged  71, 
Jonathan  Rogers,  M.  Z).  late 
physician-general  to  the  Russian 
fleet,  and  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Wolodimir. 

4.  The  Countess  De  Bruhl. 

9.  The  Bight  Hon.  Lady  Jane 
Edwards,  aged  78,  relict  of  Ge- 
rard Edwards,  Esq.  and  sister  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

10.  Charles  Frederick,  Grand 
Duke  and  Elector  of  Baden,  aged 
83. 

11.  Sir  Roderick  Mackenzie, 
Bart,  of  Seatwell. 

12.  Henry  Skeffington,  Earl  of 
Massarene,  aged  66. 

16.  William  Mashiter,  Esq.  in 
his  68th  year,  long  in  the  com* ' 
M2 
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mission  of  the  peace  for  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Tower. 

16.  The  Hon.  Charles  Bagenal 
Agar,  of  Llanhydrock-house, 
Cornwall,  youngest  son  of  James 
Viscount  Clifden,  aged  42. 

22.  Viscountess  Sid  mouth.  She 
was  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Leo- 
nard Hammond,  Esq.  of  Cheam, 
Surrey. 

26.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Anstruther,  Bart.  M.  P.  for  An- 
struther,  Scotland,  aged  58.  In 
1798  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  judica- 
ture of  Bengal,  and  created  a 
baronet. 

—  In  his  82nd  year,  Philip 
Rashleigh,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S. 
and  member  for  Fowey,  in  seven 
successive  parliaments.  Before  he 
quitted  public  life,  he  was  father 
of  the  bouse  of  commons. 

27.  At  Broughall,  near  Cat- 
terick,  Yorkshire,  Sir  John  Law- 
son,  Bart,  aged  67, 

80.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  Bart,  of 
Surrenden,  Kent,  in  his  55th  year. 

—  At  Cagliari,  aged  60,  Victor 
Emanuel,  King  of  Sardinia, 
seventeen  years  after  his  expul- 
sion from  his  dominions,  on  the 
continent. 

July  3.  The  Hon.  Baron  Dims- 
dale,  banker. 

4s  At  Renishaw,  Derbyshire, 
Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  Bart,  aged  42. 

7»  P»  Garforth,  Esq.  of  Skip- 
ton,  aged  79. 

18.  The  Right  Hon.  General 
Fox,  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
brother  of  the  late  Charles  J. 
Fox. 

—  Lieut. -gen.  James  Sower  by, 
of  the  royal  artillery,  aged  75. 

—  Dr.  Plenderleath,  physician 
to  the  forces,  at  Coirabra. 


22.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Andre* 
Foley. 

26.  Catharine  Josepha  Lady 
Skeffington,  in  her  69th  year. 

—  William  Faulkner,  Esq.  one 
of  the  clerks  to  his  Majesty's 
privy-council. 

27.  At  Richmond,  in  his  59th 
year,  Marquis  Townshend,  F.  A.  S. 

29.  At  Devonshire-house,  aged 
63,  William  CavendisJi,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  lord-lieutenant  and  custos 
rotujorum  of  the  county  of  Derby. 
His  grace  married,  first,  Lady 
Georgians  Spencer,  sister  of  the 
present  Earl  Spencer,  by  whom 
he  left  a  son  and  two  daughters ; 
and  second,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fos- 
ter, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol. The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  of  a  retired  character,  and. 
little  known  in  public  life:  but 
when  he  acted,  it  was  on  the  pa- 
triotic principles  of  his  house.  In 
private,  he  was  gentle  and  bene- 
volent, and  though  not  possessed 
of  talents  to  shine  in  society,  was 
well  informed,  and  conversant  with) 
polite  literature. 

—  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart, 
of  South  Dalton  and  Ebberston- 
lodge,  Yorkshire. 

—  Sir  John  Hatton,  Bart,  of 
Long  Stanton,  Cambridgeshire. 

—  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington,  Bart, 
of  Chevet,  nearWakefield,  aged  37. 

Aug.  1.  The  Hon.  Catharine 
Gordon  Byron,  aged  46,  mother 
of  Lord  Byron. 

17.  The  Rev.  Edward  Pearson, 
D.  D.  master  of  Sydney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  various 
works  in  divinity. 

21.  Anne,  Countess  of  Dumfries, 
and  Stair,  relict  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Gordon,  Lord  Rock- 
ville,  aged  73. 
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•  29.  Lady  Bickerlon,  relict  of  Jane  Lady  Legard,  widow  of  Sir 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton.  Digby  Legard,  Bart. 

SO.    In  his  77th  year,  John  17.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  CornwaUis, 

Cricket^  Esq.  proctor,  and  marshal  wife  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield, 

of  the  high  court  of  admiralty.  —  The  liev.  Matthew  Raine, 

—  Sir  John  Lee,  Bart,  late  of  D.D.  Master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
the  Dublin  post-office.  22.  General  William  Lyman, 

—  At  Paris,  the  Count  de  Bou-  American  Consul. 

gainville,  the  celebrated  navigator.  26.   At  Ashwick-grove,  near 

He  had  been  made  a  count  and  a  Bath,  aged 62,  J.  Biltingsley,  Esq. 

senator  by  Napoleon.  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey 

-  Sept.  5.  Lady  Hudson,  wife  of  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  and 

Sir  C.  G.  Hudson,  Bart,  of  Wan-  long  distinguished  as  one  of  the 

lip,  Leicestershire.  most    intelligent,    liberal,  and 

7.  Sir  Alexander  Innes ,  Bart,  active  promoters  of  improvements 
of  Coxton,  North  Britain.  of  every  kind  in  the  West  of  Eng- 

—  At  St.  Vincent's,  Alexander  land. 

Anderson,  M.  D.  superintendant  30.    In  her  87th  year,  Lady 

of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  Mary  Cooke,  aunt  of  the  Duke  of 

island.  Buccleugh,  and  daughter  of  John 

8.  At  Berlin,  Peter  Simon  Pal'  Duke  of  Argyle. 

las,  M.  D.  knight  of  the  order  of  —  In  his  83rd  year,  the  Right 

St.  Wolodimir,  counsellor  of  state  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.  Bishop 

to  the"  Emperor  of  Russia,  mem-  of  Dromore.    This  prelate,  who 

ber  of  the  academy  of  St.  Peters-  possessed  a  place  among  the  dis- 

burgh,  and  of  many  other  learned  tinguished  votaries  ofponte  litera- 

rfocieties,  and  known  throughout  ture  in  his  time,  was  born  at 

Europe  as  an  eminent  naturalist  Bridgenorth,  and   educated  at 

and  traveHer.  Christ-church  College,  Oxford. 

.   9.  At  his  seat  at  Nun  Apple-  He  made  his  name  known  first 

ton,  Yorkshire,  in  his  57th  year,  by  some  translations  from,  the 

Sir  William  Mordaunt  Milner,  Chinese  and  other  languages; 

Bart,  representative  for  the  city  of  and  in  1 765  published  his  popular 

•York  in  four  successive  parlia-  work,  entitled  «*  Reliques  of  An* 

ments,  during  which  he  maintain-  tient  English  Poetry,''  8  vols, 

ed  the  character  of  an  indepen-  12mo. 

xlent  senator,  and  a  friend  to  con-  Oct.  2.  Sir  Hervey  Smith,  bart. 

stitutional  liberty.  aged  77.  He  was  one  of  General 

14.  In  North  America,  Major'  Wolfe's  aides-de-camp  at  Quebec. 

general  Green,  a  distinguished  -  4.  At  Dublin,  aged  78,  Mr.  S. 

commander  in  the  revolutionary  Whyte,  an  eminent  schoolmaster, 

war.                                      *  under  whose  improved  method  of 

—  The  Rev.  Percival  Stock-  tuition  several  distinguished  cha- 
'  dale,  vicar  of  Lesbury  and  Long  racters  of  the  present  time  re- 

Houghton,  Northumberland,aged  ceived  their  education. 

75,  known  to  the  public  by  a  .   5.  At  Dresden,  James  Ogilvie, 

variety  of  publications  in  prose  Earl  of  Findlater  and  Seafield. 

and  verse.  7.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  aged 

^   15.   In  Yorkshire,  aged  75,  4$,  Bartholomew  Samuel  Rowley, 
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Admiral  of  the  Blue,  end  com-  29.  At  Vienna,  Sir  John  Step- 

mander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  ney,  bart.  formerly  British  envoy 

station.  He  was  second  son  of  the  to  the  court  of  Berlin* 

late  Admiral  Sir  Joshua  Rowley.  —  At  Hanover,  in  his  74th 

8.   At   Gloucester,    Charles  year,  Field  Marshal  Count  Wal- 

Brandon  Trye%  Esq.  senior  sur-  moden  Gimborn,  a  natural  son  of 

geon  of  the  county  infirmary,  and  George  2nd,  by  the  countess  of 

the  author  of  several  esteemed  Yarmouth, 

tracts  on  professional  subjects.  —  At  Chalons,  the  ci-devant 

10.  At  Malvern  Wells,  Lady  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld -Lian- 

Louisa  Hartley,  wife  of  William  court. 

Hartley,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  —  Near  Petersburgh,  the  cele- 

late  earl  of  Scarborough.  brated  General  Buxhovden. 

— »  Near  Liverpool,  Sir  George  Nov.  5.  At  the  Rectory-house, 

Dunbar,  bt.of  Mechrum.'aged  61.  Houghton,  Durham,  the  Hon,  and 

14.  The  Hon.  Lewis  Duff,  bro-  Rev.  Richard  Byron,  third  son  of 
therofthelate  EarlofFife,  aged 74.  William  lord  Byron,  aged  88. 

—  In  his  84th  year,  Gen.  WiU  6.  Major-general  Thewles,  one 

liam  Picton,  for  S6  years  colonel  of  the  commanders  of  the  western 

of  the  12th  regiment  of  foot.  He  district. 

served  with  distinction  as  captain .  7.  At  Cople,  Bedfordshire*  the 

of  grenadiers  in  that  regiment,  in  Right  Hon.  Augustus  Ludlow,  earl 

the  war  in  Germany.  of  Ludlow,  Ireland. 

15.  Sir  N.  Holland,  bart.  of  —  At  Tralee,  m  her  63rd  year, 
Craiibury- house,  nearWinchetter,  Lady  Jane  Denny,  relict  of  Sir 
formerly  Mr.  Dance,  an  eminent  Barry  Denny,  bart. 

painter.  8.  At  May-park,  Waterford, 

19.     The    Rev.  Dr.  Gavin  Sir  James  May,  bart. 

MicheU,  minister  of  Manse,  near  11.  At  his  seat  near  Tewkes- 

Aberdeen,  in  his  8lst  year,  and  bury,  Thomas  Dowdeswell,  Esq. 

the  55th  of  his  ministry.   It  is  aged  57,  son  of  the  late  Right 

remarkable  that,  as  moderator  of  Hon.  William  Dowdeswell.  Early 

the  synod  of  Aberdeen,  he  signed  in  life  he  had  served  in  the  army  ; 

its  address  to  his  Majesty  on  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to 


22.  H.  Revel  Reynolds,  M.  D.  came  an  active  and  useful  magis- 

nged  66,  one  of  the  physicians  to  trate. 

his  Majesty.  IS.  At  Leicester,  in  his  84th 

25.  John  Stewart,  Esq.  captain  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ludlam, 

of  the  Seahorse  frigate,  aged  86.  M.A*  a  learned  theologian,  author 

He  gained  great  honour  by  the  of  «*  Essays,  Scriptural,  Moral, 

defeat  of  three  Turkish  frigates,  and  Theological.'* 

one  of  which,  larger  than  his  own,  15.  At  Hampton,  the  Lady  of 


lose  his  sight,  he  retired  to  his 
country  residence,  where  he  be* 


he  captured. 


29.  Thomas  Hughan,  Esq. 
M.P.forDundalk. 


—  At  Hereford,  in  his  58th 
year,  Sir  Watts  Horton,  of  Chad- 


—  At  Palermo,  General  Acton, 
the  Neapolitan  ex-minister. 


derton,  Lancashire. 
23.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  provost 
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of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, '  on  of  Vasa,  add  a  member  of  several 

the  very  day  when  hit  elevation  literary  societies. 

to  the  see  of  Dromore,  as  succes-  Dec.  7.  The  Right  Hon.  Maria 

sot  to  Dr.  Percy,  was  announced  Lady  Huntingfiela. 

in  the  Gazette.  9.  The  Right  Hon.  Marianna 

23.  At  Clifton,  tht  Hon.  Law-  Devereux,  viscountess  Hereford^ 
rence  PleydeU  Bouverie,  third  son  relict  of  the  late  Viscount  Here- 
of the  Earl  of  Radnor.  ford)  and  daughter  of  G.  Deve- 

24.  At  Epping,  aged  77,  &ir  reux,  Esq.  of  Tregoyd,  Brecon. 
Thomas  Coshead,  bart.  11.  Lady  Durbin,  wife  of  Sir 

26.   At  Blenheim,  her  Grace  J.  Durbin. 

Caroline,Dttchcss  of  Marlborough,  12.  In  Portugal,  Brigadier-gen. 

aged  68.   She  was  daughter  of  Francis  John  Colman,  serjeant  at 

John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  arms  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

—  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Jones,  13.  Lady  Perring,  wife  of  Sir  , 
bart.  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury.  J.  Perring,  bart.  and  alderman. 

SO.  Lady  Lawson,  relict  of  Sir  15.  Sir  Wadsworth  Busk,  knt. 

Wilfrid  Lawson,  bart.  aged  48.  many  years  attorney-general  of 

—  The  Lady  of  Sir  W.  Lor-  the  Isle  of  Man. 

raine,  bart.  of  Kirkharle,  North-  16.   Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 

umberland.  Moss,  bishop  of  Oxford. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev,  James  21.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  bart. 
Graham,  author  of  the  poems  of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  his  96th 
««  The  Sabbath,"  «  The  Birds  of  year. 

Scotland,"  and  "  The  British  23.  In  her  86th  year,  Lady 
Georgics.''  He  was  educated  Harriot  Reade,  relict  of  Sir  John 
for  the  Scotch  bar ;  but  the  deli-  Reade,  bart. 
cate  state  of  his  health  and  spirits  24.  Sir  John  Lowther  John- 
not  suffering  him  to  pursue  that  stone,  bart.  M.  P.  for  Weymouth, 
line  of  life,  he  entered  the  English  27.  In  his  86th  year,  General 
church,  and  occupied  a  cure  in  F.  Craig,  colonel  of  the  13th  light 
the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  dragoons,  and  governor  of  Sheer- 
where  he  rendered  himself  much  ness. 

beloved  by  his  amiable  manners  28.   In  her  93rd  year,  the 

and  persuasive  eloquence.  Countess  Dowager  Stanhope,  relict 

—  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  of  the  late,  and  mother  of  the 
George  of  Brunswick.  present,  Earl  Stanhope. 

'—  At  Gottenburgh,  Sir  Wit-  30.    George  Woodford  TheU 

Uam  Chalmers,  knight  of  the  order  luson,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Barnstaple. 


CENTENARY  DEATHS. 


January.  At  Newcastle,  in  an  Kirkby-Mallory,  Leicestershire, 

alms-house,    Elizabeth    Wiemt,  in  his  107th  year, 

aged  101.  Hannah  Garratt,  of  Rowley, 

John  Robinson,  labourer,  of  Regis,  Worcestershire,  aged  100. 
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Mrs.  Court,  of  Beaudesert,  near      At  Fintry,  Stirlingshire,  A/r, 

Henley  in  Arden,  aged  103.  John  Dunn,  farmer,  m  his  104th 

Alice  Parker,  of  Hetton,  near  year. 
Skipton,  aged  101.  At  Tauloght,   near  Tralee, 

Mr.  Blahey,  at  Blyth,  aged  Lucius  Botton,  Esq.  108. 
104.  June.  At  Rottingdean,  Sussex, 
-  At  Cappaghvicar  near  Castle-  Mrs.  Ridge,  in  her  102nd  year, 
bar,  Mr.  Maley,  aged  110.  Mr.  Robert  Sirman,  of  Fisher- 
February.  At  Gateshead, North-  ton- Anger,  near  Salisbury,  100. 
umberland,  Mr.  Richard  Bent  ley,       Jane  Wood,  aged  101  )  in  the 
in  his  101st  year.                          Dorothy  Page,    106  J  same 

At  Read,  Lancashire,  George  house  at  Kilton,  Yorkshire. 
Crowskaw,  aged  105.  —  Gordon,  a  military  invalid 

March.  John  Cotoie,  bellman,  at  Konigsberg,  116. 
at  Crimond,  aged  108.  July.  Sarah  Smith,  at  Worces- 

In  the  poor-house,  Whitehaven,  ter,  10S. 
Olivia  Grears,  104.  Mrs.  Anne  Priestly,  of  Mil- 

At  Llandfad wen,  near  Laugh*  thorp,  Yorkshire,  in  her  100th 

arne,  Carmarthenshire  Methusa-  year. 

km  Williams,  butcher,  aged  104.       August.   J.  Anderson,  of  Bar- 
Mr*.  Anne  Jarrard,  of  Lynn,  low,  near  Ryson,  108. 
111.  John  Alfred  Parnell,  of  Corfe- 
Mary  Discomh  Exeter,  102.  Castle  farm-house,  104. 


Mr.  John  Bayley,  of  Roydon,  William  Jennings,  Tewkesbury, 

near  Diss,  109.  100. 

In  the  poor-house,  Coxheatb,  a  September.  Mary  Martin,  at 

woman  named  Jeffery,  106.  Hubberstone,  near  Milford,  109. 

April.    In  his  100th  year,  Mr.  November.  Afr.  William  Ellis, 

William  Furnish,  of  York.  Bristol,  108. 

John  North,  of  South  Holme,  John  Calendar,  at  Dumfries, 

Yorkshire,  111.  102. 

Charles   D.    Medlicot,   Esq.  Mr.  Francis  Foster,  at  Cleator, 

county  Kildare,  aged  106.  near  Whitehaven,  101. 

At  Komsey,  Mrs.  Pocock,  100.  Mr.  Christopher  Little,  of  But- 

At  Kenton,  Scotland,  Mrs.  terhill,  100. 

Margaret  Melburn,  104.  Abraham  Topham,  of  York, 

John  Learey,  county  Limerick,  102. 

112.  Mary  Williams,  of  Kilkeonin, 

In  the  poor-bouse,  Ennis,  Jo-  Cardiganshire,  who  retained  her 

hanna  Madden,  101.  faculties  to  the  last,  aged  104. 

May.  At  Eriswell,  Cambridge-  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilkins,  at  Fen- 
shire,  James  Fuller,  aged  101,  one  Ion,  Pembrokeshire,  102. 
of  the  society  of  friends.    He  December.  Mrs.  Ann  Han- 
lived  to  see  210  descendants.  cock,  at  Mile-end  in  Furness,  104. 

John  Upton,  stocking-maker,  MarylVatsan,  at  Sneaton>  near 

Bicester,  in  bis  101st  year.  Whitby,  100. 
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SHERIFFS 

Appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  Council  far  the  Year  1811. 

Bedfordshire,  J.  Howell,  of  Markett  Street,  Esq. 

Berkshire,  William  Wiseman  Clarke,  of  Ardington,  Esq. 

Buckinghamshire,  William  Bernard,  of  Nether  Winchendon,  Esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdoosh.  Win.  Dunn  Gardner,  of  Chatteris,  Esq. 

Cheshire,  Booth  Grey,  of  Ashton  Hayes,  Esq. 

Cornwall,  W.  L.  S.  Trelawney,  of  Penquite,  Esq. 

Cumberland,  John  Losh,  of  Woodside,  Esq. 

Derbyshire,  Godfrey  Meynell,  of  Meynell  Langley,  esq. 

Devonshire,  A.  Charapernowne,  of  Dartington,  Esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Edward  Greathed,  of  Udden,  Esq. 

Essex,  Charles  Smith,  of  Suttons,  Esg. 

Gloucestershire,  Robert  Gordon,  of  Kemble,  Esq. 

Herefordshire,  Phi).  Jones,  of  Sugwas,  Esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Robert  Taylor,  of  Tolmer,  Esq. 

Kent,  Sir  John  Courtenay  Honywood,  of  Evington,  Bart. 

Lancaster,  S.  C.  Hilton,  of  Moston,  Esq. 

Leicestershire,  R.  Norman,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Sir  John  Troll  ope,  of  Casewtck,  Bart. 

Monmouthshire,  Hugh  Powell,  of  Llanvihangel,  Esq. 

Norfolk,  Charles  Lucas,  of  Filby,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire,  Walter  Strickland,  of  Brixworth  Hall,  Esq. 

Northumberland,  William  Burrell,  of  Broome  Park,  Esq. 

Nottingham,  Thomas  Wright,  of  Norwood  Park,  Esq. 

Oxon,  Sir  John  Reade,  of  Shipstone,  Bart. 

Rutlandshire,  The  Hon.  George  Watson,  of  Rockingham  Castle. 

Shropshire,  George  Brooke,  of  Haughton,  Esq. 

Somersetshire,  John  Leigh,  of  Combnay,  Esq. 

Staffordshire,  James  Beach,  of  the  Shaw,  Esq. 

Southampton,  Sir  Robert  Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  Bart. 

Suffolk,  R.  Pettiward,  of  Finborough,  Esq. 

Surrey,  G.  Tritton,  of  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  Esq. 

Sussex,  William  Dearling,  of  Donnington,  Esq. 

Warwickshire,  F.  Newdigate,  of  Arbury,  Esq. 

Wiltshire,  Harry  Biggs,  of  Stocton,  Esq. 

Worcestershire,  T.  Hawkes,  of  Dudley,  Esq. 

Yorkshire,  R.  Watts,  of  Bishop  Burton,  Esq. 

• 

South  Wales. 

Brecon,  Walter  Wilkin?,  jun.  of  Alexanderstone,  Eso. 
Carmarthenshire,  Hamlyn  Williams,  of  Edwinsford,  Esq. 
Cardiganshire,  William  Brookes,  of  Noyart,  Esq. 
Glamorgan,  Sir  R.  Lynch  Blossc,  of  Gabalva,  Bart. 
Pembrokeshire,  Lewis  Mathias,  of  Laog warren,  Esq. 
Radnor,  John  Cheesment  Severn,  of  Languenlo,  Esq. 
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North  Wales. 

Anglesey,  Henry  Williams,  of  Treaxddur,  Esq. 
Carnarvonshire,  Thomas  Parry  Jones  Parry,  of  Madryn,  Esq. 
Denbighshire,  John  Wynne,  of  Garthuulio,  Esq. 
Flintshire,  Sir  G.  W.  Preacott,  of  Ewloe,  Bart. 
Merioneth,  Hugh  Revesey,  of  Brynygmm,  Esq. 
JHomgoroerysnire,  tAiwara  iieywara,  or  Lrooswood,  tsq. 
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Articlks  from  the  London  Gazette. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary,  ment,  I  left  Capt.  Rowley  with  the 

Wednesday,  Feb,  13.  Boadicea,  Nisus,  andjNereide  *  to 

Admiralty  Office,  Feb.  13.  watch  the  movement  of  the  enemy  j 

LIEUTENANT     CATOR,  and  having  previously  detached 

acting  as  commander  of  his  the  Ceylon  and  Staunch  to  convoy 

Majesty's  sloop  the  Otter,  arrived  the  division  of  troops  from  Bour- 

here  this  morning  with  dispatches  bon  to  Rodriguez,  I  proceeded 

from  Vice-admiral  Bertie,  com-  with  the  commander  of  the  forces 

xnander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  (Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  John  Aber- 

ships  and  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  cromby),  who  had  embarked  in 

Good  Hope,  to  John  Wilson  the  Africaine,  towards  that  an- 

Croker,  Esq.  secretary  to  the  chorage.    On  the  24th  I  was 

Admiralty,  of  which  the  follow-  joined  by  Rear-Admiral  Drury, 

ing  are  copies :—  with  a  division  of  his  squadron,  as 

Africaine,  in  Port  Louis,  per  margin,  f  and  taking  under 

Isle  of  France,  Dec*  6,  1810.  my  orders  for  the  time  being,  the 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  an-  rear-admiral  with  the  ships  under 

nounce  to  you,  for  the  information  his  command,  I  was  enabled  to 

of  their  lordships,  the  capture  of  strengthen  the  blockading  squa- 

the  Isle  of  France  and  its  depen-  dron,  by  despatching  the  Cornelia  . 

dencies,  comprehending  the  extir-  and  Hesper  for  that  purpose ;  and 

pation  of  the  naval  force  of  the  with  the  others  made  all  sail  for 

enemy  in  these  seas,  and  the  sub-  Rodriguez,  where  the  squadron 

{ "ligation  of  the  last  remaining  co-  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  November, 

onial  territory  of  France.  and  found  lying  there  the  di- 

By  my  communication,  address-  vision  of  troops  for  Bombay.  On 

ed  to  you  on  the  12th  of  October  the  6th  arrived  the  division  from 

last,  and  forwarded  to  England  Madras,  under  convoy  of  the 

by  the  Otter,  from  Bourbon,  1  Psyche  and  Cornwallis.   On  the 

had  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  8th,  Rear-Admiral  Drury  sailed 

that  I  was  on  the  point  of  resum-  with  the  Russel,  Phaeton,  and  Bu- 

ing  the  blockade  of  the  Isle  of  cephal us,  to  resume  his  command 

France  ;  I  accordingly  arrived  off  in  India:  on  the  12th  arrived  the 

this  port  on  the  19th,  and  finding  division  from  Bourbon,  under 

the  whole  of  the  enemy's  ships  in  convoy  of  the  Ceylon, 

the  harbour,  and  two  only  appa-  The  divisions  from  Bengal  and 

rently  in  a  state  of  forward  equip-  the  Cape  not  arriving  by  the  20th, 

*  Late  La  Venus,  captured  by  Commodore  Rowley,  as  announced  in  the  Gazette, 
t  Russel,  Clorinde,  Doris,  Phaeton,  Bucephalus,  Cornelia,  Hesper. 
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the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  third,  under  my  immediate  com- 

and  the  anchorage  j[  surrounded  by  mand,  shifted,  their  station  as  cir- 

reefs)  by  no  means  secure,  more  cumstances  required,  to  keep  up 

particularly  for  so  large  a  number  a  more  effectual  communication 

of  ships,  I  determined  on  weigh-  with  the  army  as  it  advanced, 

ing  with  the  whole  fleet  on  the  and  which  was  dependant  for  its 

morning  of  the  22nd,  proposing  supplies  of  provisions  and  stores 

the  convoy  should  cruize  to  wind-  wholly  on  the  resources  of  the 

ward  until  joined  by  one  or  other  navy. 

of  the  divisions.  Very  fortunately  On  the  2nd  instant,  the  Gover- 
intelligence  was  received  on  the  nor-General  De  Caen  proposed 
night  of  the  21st,  that  the  Bengal  terms  of  capitulation,  and,  corn- 
division,  under  convoy  of  thelllus-  missioners  being  appointed  on 
trious,  was  in  the  offing.  Gen.  either  side,  a  capitulation  was 
Abercroraby  deemed  it,  as  well  as  signed  and  ratified  on  the  3rd  inst. 
myself,  advisable  they  should  not  at  the  British  head-quarters,  a 
anchor  ;  but  that,  having  commu-  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
nicated  with  the  convoy,  and  given  to  transmit  for  their  lordships'  in- 
them  such  supplies  as  they  might  formation. 

essentially  require,  we  should  pro-  In  a  combined  operation  of  this ; 
ceed  to  the  attack  of  the  Isle  of  nature,  the  ultimate  success  of 
France,  without  waiting  the  junc-  which  must  essentially,  in  a  great 
tion  of  the  troops  expected  from  degree,  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  Cape.  The  whole  fleet  ac*  a  zealous  and  emulative  co-opera- 
cordingly  weighed  from  the  an-  tion  and  support  through  each 
chorage,  and  on  the  morning  of  gradation ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
the  29th  bore  up  for  the  point  of  stance,  where  these  features  have 
debarkation  it  had  been  deter*  been  so  eminently  conspicuous  in 
mined  to  occupy  in  Grand  Baye,  every  rank,  and  in  every  situation 
about  twelve  miles  to  windward  and  circumstance,  the  recommen- 
of  Port  Louis,  where  the  Africaine  dation  of  particular  individuals  to 
leading  in,  and  the  several  ship*  of  their  lordships'  more  immediate 
war  following  with  the  convoy,  notice  maybe  deemed  superfluous, 
according  to  a  previous  arrange-  It  is,  however,  from  a  sense  of 
ment,  the  whole  fleet  was  at  anchor  justice  that  1  record  the  services  of 
by  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  consisting  of  Captain  Beaver,  of  his  Majesty's 
nearly  seventy  sail ;  and  the  army,  ship  Nisus,  whom  I  entrusted  with 
with  their  artillery,  stores,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
ammunition,  the  several  detach-  arrangements  for  the  disposition 
ments  of  marines  serving  in  the  and  debarkation  of  the  army,  and 
squadron,  with  a  large  body  of  whose  abilities  and  experience  on 
seamen,  disembarked  the  same  similar  occasions  particularly  qua- 
day,  without  a  single  loss  or  acci-  lified  him  to  undertake  this  impor- 
dent.  A  division  of  ships  still  tant  duty.  Nor  should  I  omit  to 
maintained  a  vigilant  blockade  of  bear  testimony  to  the  unwearied 
the  port ;  another  division  re-  exertions  of  Captain  Patterson,  of 
mained  for.  the  protection  of.  the.  his  Majesty's  ship  Hespcr,  and  of 
convoy  at  the  anchorage;  and  a  Lieut.  B.  Street,  commanding  the 
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government  armed  ship  Emma,  their  lordships  or  the  country  to 

who  were  employed  for  many  sue-  bestow  on  him. 

cessive  nights  in  sounding,  and  (as  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

it  has  been  proved)  gained  a  per-  A.  Bertie. 
feet  knowledge  of  the  anchor- 

age  on  the  enemy's  coast,  and  Terms  of  Capitulation.  \ 

who  were  equally  strenuous  in  We,  the  undersigned,  Major* 

their  services  in  various  ways  on  General  Henry  Warde,  and  Com- 

shore.  modore  Josias  Rowley,  nominated 

I  beg  also  to  recommend  to  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Ma« 
their  lordships'  notice  Lieutenant  jesty  by  Vice-Admiral  Albemarle 
Edward  Lloyd,  who  volunteered  Bertie,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
his  services  under  the  immediate  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  em- 
eye  of  the  commander  of  the  for-  ployed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ces,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many  and  the  seas  adjacent,  and  Lieu- 
former  instances,  has  received  the  tenant-General  the  Hon.  John 
most  honourable  testimonies  of  Abercromby,  commander  of  his 
his  gallantry.  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  on  the 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  one  part ;  and  Martin  Vander- 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  maesen,  general  of  division,  mem- 
by  captain  Montague,  of  the  royal  ber  of  the  legion  of  honour,  com- 
navy,  who  commanded  the  first  mandant  of  the  troops  of  his  Im- 
division  of  the  seamen  landed,  as  perial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Em- 
well  as  two  extracts  from  general  peror  of  France,  at  the  Isle  of 
orders  issued  at  head-quarters.  France,  and  Mr.  Victor  Duprere, 
From  the  absence  of  some  of  the  Capitainede  Vaisseau  of  hislmpe- 
ships,  I  have  not  been  able  to  col-  rial  and  Royal  Majesty,  nominated 
lect  the  returns  of  the  number  of  on  the  part  of  Charles  de  Caen, 
marines  and  seamen  landed,  or  of  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  ho-, 
the  loss,  but  I  have  the  satisfac-  nour,  general  of  division,  captain- 
tion  to  know  it  has  been  very  in-  general  of  the  French  settlements 
considerable.  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 

The  return  of  shipping,  as  cor-  Good  Hope  on  the  other  part ; 

tectly  stated  as  I  have  yet  been  being  severally  and  respectively 

able  to  collect  it,  I  have  the  honour  armed  with  full  powers  to  settle  a 

to  inclose.  Various  considerations  treaty  for  the  capitulation  and  sur~ 

have  impelled  me  to  dispatch  the  render  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 

Menelaus  with  the  least  delay  pos-  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  arms, 

sible ;  and  having  intrusted  these  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  do  agree 

communications  to  the  care  of  as  follows : 

Captain  Rowley,  who  will  be  the  Art.  I.  The  troops  of  his  Impe- 

bcarer  of  them  to  their  lordships,  rial  and, royal  Majesty  the  Empe- 

I  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to  ror  of  France,  forming  the  garrison 

him  for  every  further  particular,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  the  officers 

and  to  add  that  his  long  and  ardu-  and  non-commissioned  officers 

ous  services  on  this  station  have  the  officers  of  the  imperial  and 

established  a  just  claim  to  any  ho-  royal  marine,  and  the  crews  of  the 

nourable  distinction  it  may  please  ships  of  war,  shall  not  be  consU 
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dered  as  prisoners  of  war,  neither  the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  to 
the  civil  authorities.  European  France.  The  same  ves- 
Answer.— The  land  and  sea  sels  to  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
forces,  officers,  subalterns  and  pri-  any  port  of  England  without  delay* 
•oners,  shall  not  be  considered  as  Art.  VI.  These  conditions  being 
prisoners  of  war.  agreed  to,  I  shall  give  up  the  co- 
Art,  II.  The  troops  of  his  Tm-  luny  and  all  its  dependencies,  the 
perial  and  Royal  Majesty  shall  re*  magazines,  &c.  Inventories  shall 
tain  their  arms  and  colours,  with-*  be  taken  of  all  the  articles  belong- 
out  ammunition,  and  all  their  per-  ing  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  pre- 
sonal  effects  and  baggage,  to  the  served  for  him  and  restored  at  a 
extent  of  that  which,  upon  hon-  peace. 

our,  shall  be  declared  private  Answer.-— The  colony  and  its 

property,  dependencies  shall  be  ceded  un- 

Answer—  They  shall  take  away  conditionally  ;   no  power  being 

their  effects  and  baggage.  vested  in  the  parties  contracting 

Art.  III.  The  troops  of  his  Im-  to  determine  its  fature  destination, 

perial  and  Royal  Majesty,  and  the  Inventories  shall  be  taken  by  com- 

crews  of  the  ships  of  the  imperial  missioners,  to  be  appointed  on 

and  royal  marine,  shall  be  sent,  behalf  of  the  contracting  parties, 

with  their  families,  to  a  port  ia  of  all  public  magazines  and  stores, 

European  France.  which  shall  be  given  up  to  the 

Answer.— They  shall  be  con-  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in 

veyed,  together  with  theirfamilies,  their  actual  state,  and  without  de- 

to  a  port  in  the  French  empire.  terioration. 

Art.  IV.  For  the  above  convey-  Art.  VII.  The  property  of  the 

ance,  I  shall  keep  the  four  irope-  inhabitants  shall  be  respected, 

rial  frigates  La  Manche,  La  Bel-  Answer.— AH  private  property 

lone,  L'Astree,  and  Ls  Minerve,  sball  be  respected, 

as  well  as  the  Victor  and  Entre-  Art.  VIII.  The  inhabitants  shall 

prenante  corvettes,  with  their  offi-  preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and 

cers,  crews,  guns,  stores,  and  pro-  customs. 

visions.  Answer.— The  inhabitants  shall 

Answer.— Altogether  inadmis-  preserve  their  religion,  laws,  and 

Bible.   The  crews  of  the  ships  of  customs. 

war  of  the  imperial  and  royal  ma-  Art.  IX.  The  colonists  shall 

rine  are  provided  for  by  the  pre-  have  the  option,  during  two  years, 

ceding  article.  to  come,  to  quit  the  colony  with 

Art.  V.  To  the  above  ships  shall  their  respective  private  property, 

be  added  six  transport  vessels,  to-  Answer.— They   shall  enjoy, 

be  selected  by  me,  for  our  convey-  during  two  years,  the  liberty  of 

ance,  with  the  necessary  provi-  quitting  the  colony  with  their 

«ons  for  the  crews  and  passengers,  property,  in  order  to  proceed  to 

Answer.— Proper  vessels  shall  any  place  they  may  wish, 

be  forthwith  equipped  as  cartels*  Art.  X.  The  wounded  or  sick 

at  the  expense  ot  the  British  go-  that  it  sliall  be  necessary  to  leave 

vernment,  provisioned  and  stored  m  the  hospitals  shall  be  treated  the 

to  convey  the  French  garrison,  and  same  as  toe  subjects  of  his  Bri- 
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tannic  Majesty :  French  surgeons  Art.  V.  That  the  subsistence  of 

shall  be  permitted  to  remain  with  the  French  garrison,  both  officers 

them,  and  they  shall  afterwards  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 

be  sent  to  France  at  the  expense  and  crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  so 

of  the  Britishgovernment.  long  as  they  shall  remain  here, 

Answer. — The  wounded  who  shall  be  assured  and  provided  for 

may  be  left  in  the  hospitals  shall  by  the  British  government ;  the 

be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  expenses  arising  therefrom  shall 

the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma-  be  considered  as  an  advance  for 

jesty.  which  the  French  government  if 

_  pledged. 

Additional  Instructions.  r  A*  #  VL  ^  on  ^  8urrende* 

Art.  I.  The  public  functionaries  of  the  Port,  as  stipulated  by  the 

of  the  French  government  of  the  third  additional  article*  all  English 

Isle  of  France  shall  be  permitted  prisoners  of  war,  of  whatever  de- 

to  remain  in  the  colony  for  a  rea-  scription,  now  in  the  Isle  of 

sonable  period,  to  regulate  and  dis-  France,  shall  be  liberated, 

charge  their  public  accounts  with  Art.  VII.  That  if  any  difference 

the  coloniBts.  shall  arise  in  the  interpretation  of 

Art.  II.  The  morning  of  the  any  part  of  the  foregoing,  it  shall 

3rd  of  December  instant,  at  six  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the 

o'clock,  a.  m.  possession  shall  be  French  government, 

given  to  the  troops  of  his  Britan-  This  done  and  agreed  at  the 

nic  Majesty  of  the  forts  of  Du  British  head  quarters,  at  Pample- 

Mas,  and  the  lines  of  the  town  of  roonus,  at  one  o'clock,  a.  m.  the 

Port  Napoleon,  down  to  the  bas-  3rd  day  of  Dec.  1810. 

^A^nSTm.  morning  of  *•  ^^T^T"'  G^ 

■a^    c  r\        u         *    ?  ~*  ot  -Division. 

4th  of  December  instant,  at  six  Henry.  Warde,  Ma. 

o  clock,  a.  m.  the  Isle  of  Ton-  .  p  r  _n___i  *   

nelien,  Fort  Blanc,  and  the  whole  J^lYv^  L,  r™. 

of  the  batteries  of  the  harbour  of  ^A^^9  ^ 

xt— i  j  -it  modore. 


Port  Napoleon,  and  all  the  ship- 


J.  Duprere,  Capit,  de 


ping,  both  ships  of  war  and  pri-  *  Vaisseau. 

vateers,  and  merchant  or  other  A              .    *       lo  nr>n 

shipping  of   every   description  Approuve  et  raufie,  la  pre, 

whatsoever,  shall  be  given  up  to  DeCaen  Canit  Gen. 

the  naval  and  military  forces  of  Charles  de  Poeti/doom 

his  Britannic  Majesty;  and  all  Secretary  to  Lhe  Corn^ 

shipping  lying  in  any  other  creek,  missioners 

port,  or  harbour  of  the  Island,  ' 

shall  equally  be  considered  as  the  -         „  _r 

property  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  1^  of  Ships,  %c.tn  Port  2vo* 

Art.  IV.  The  troops  of  his  Im-  «?  the  °f*' 

penal  and  Royal  Majesty,  and  the  Iste  ofFtance,  December,  1810. 

crews  of  the  snips  of  war  and  pri*»  French  frigate  L'  Astree,  of  44 

vateers,  shall  retire  to  the  barracks  guns,  and  1,100  tons, 

of  the  town,  where  they  shall  con-  French  frigate  La  Bell  one,  of 

tinue  until  their  fiaal  embarkation.  48  guns,  and  1,050  tons. 


- 
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French  frigate  La  Manche,  of 
44  guns,  and  1,050  tons. 

French  frigate  La  Minerve,  of 
51  guns,  and  1 ,200  tons. 

English  frigate  Iphigenia,  of  36 
guns,  aod  950  tons. 

English  frigate  Nereide,  of  36 
guns,  aod  900  tons. 

French  sloop  Le  Victor,  of  22 
guns,  and  400  tons. 

French  brig  L'  Entreprenant,  of 
14  guns,  and  300  tons. 

And  a  number  of  merchant 
ships,  many  of  them  English  prizes. 

Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette 
Extraordinary*  Wednesday  t  Feb. 
IS.— Friday,  Feb.  15. 
A  Dispatch,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Major-Gen. 
Abercromby  by  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, one  of  his  Majesty's  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State,  dated  Port 
Louis,  Isle  of  France,  December  7, 
1810. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
jour  lordship,  that  the  Isle  of 
France  surrendered,  by  capitula- 
tion, on  the  3rd  inst.  to  the  united 
force  under  the  command  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Bertie  and  myself. 

I  must  refer  your  lordship  for 
the  particulars  of  the  operations 
which  led  to  this  fortunate  event 
to  the  copy  of  my  official  letter  to 
the  Right  Hod.  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral, which,  together  with  other 
documents,  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  transmit  to  your  lordship. 

In  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions which  1  had  the  honour  to 
receive  from  Lord  Minto,  I  have 
placed  Mr.  Farqubar  in  charge  of 
the  government ;  and  I  confident- 
ly trust,  that,  in  having  adopted 
this  measure,  I  shall  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment. 


This  dispatch  will  be  delivered 
to  your  lordship  by  Cant.  Hewitt, 
my  aide-de-camp  ;  and  1  believe 
your  lordship  wdl  find  him  per- 
fectly qualified  to  afford  you  every 
information  which  you  may  re- 
quire, in  respect  to  the  late  ope- 
rations of  this  force. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Gilbert 
Lord  Minto,  $fc. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordship,  in  ray  dis- 
patch of  the  21st  ulL  that  although 
the  divisions  from  Bengal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  rendezvous,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  fleet 
should  proceed  to  sea  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  as  from  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year,  and  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  ships  could  no  longer  be 
considered  secure  in  their  anchor- 
age at  Rodriguez ;  and  I  did!  my- 
self the  honour  to  state  to  your 
lordship,  the  measures  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  pursue,  even 
if  we  should  still  be  disappointed 
in  not  being  joined  by  so  large  a 
part  of  the  armament* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  Vice-admiral  Bertie  received 
a  communication  from  Captain 
Broughton,  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Illustrious,  announcing  his  arrival 
off  the  island  with  the  convoy 
from  Bengal.  The  fleet  weighed 
at  day-light,  as  had  been  original- 
ly arranged,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  day  a  junction  having  been 
formed  with  this  division /the  fleet 
bore  up  for  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  greatest  obstacles  opposed 
to  an  attack  on  this  island,  with  a 
considerable  force,  haveinvariably 
been  considered  to  depend  on  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  a  landing, 
from  the  reefs  which  surround 
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•jvery  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  being 
enabled  to  find  anchorage  for  a 
fleet  of  transports. 

These  difficulties  were  fortu- 
nately removed  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble exertions  of  Commodore  Row- 
fey,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Street, 
of  the  Staunch,  gun-brig,  Lieute- 
nant Blackiston,  of  the  Madras 
Engineers,  and  the  masters  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  Africaineand  Boa- 
dicea.  Every  part  of  the  leeward 
side  of  the  island  was  minutely  ex- 
amined and  sounded,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  a  fleet  might 
anchor  in  the  narrow  passage 
formed  by  the  small  island  of  the 
"Gunners'  Coin  and  the  main  land ; 
and  that  at  this  spot  there  were 
openings  through  the  reef,  which 
would  admit  several  boats  to  enter 
abreast.  These  obvious  advantages 
fixed  my  determination,  although 
I  regretted  that  circumstances 
would  not  allow  of  the  disembark- 
ation being  effected  at  a  shorter 
distance  from  Port  Louis. 

Owing  to  light  and  baffling 
winds,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in 
sight  of  the  island  until  the  28th ; 
and  it  was  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  before  any  of  the  ships 
came  to  an  anchor. 

Every  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
embarkationhavingbeen  previous- 
ly made,  the  first  divition,  con- 
sisting of  the  reserve,  the  grena- 
dier company  of  the  59th  regi- 
ment, with  two  six-pounders  and 
two  howitzers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Warde, 
effected  a  landing  in  the  Bay  of 
Mapon,  without  the  smallest  op- 
position, the  enemy  having  retired 
•from  Fort  Marlastri,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Grand  Bay,  and  the 
nearest  port  to  us  which  they  oc- 
cupied. 

Vol.  UIL 


As  soon  as  a  sufficient  part  of 
the  European  force  bad  been  form- 
ed, it  became  necessary  to  move 
forward,  as  the  first  five  miles  of 
the  road  lay  through  a  very  thick 
wood,  which  made  it  an  object  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  to  give 
the  enemy  time  to  occupy  it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Smyth  hav- 
ing been  left  with  his  brigade  to 
cover  the  landing-place,  with 
orders  to  follow  next  morning,  the 
column  marched  about  4  o'clock, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  more 
open  country,  without  any  efforts 
having  been  made  by  the  enemy 
to  retard  our  progress ;  a  few  shot 
only  having  been  fired  by  a  small 
piquet,  by  which  Lieutenant  Col. 
Keating,  Lieutenant  Ash  of  his 
Majesty's  12th  regiment,  and  a 
few  men  of  the  advanced  guard, 
were  wounded.  Having  hal  ted  for 
a  few  hours  during  the  night,  the 
army  again  moved  forward  before 
day- light,  with  the  intention  of 
not  halting  till  arrived  before  Port 
Louis ;  but  the  troops  having  be- 
come extremely  exhausted,  not 
only  from  the  exertion  which  they 
had  already  made,  but  from  hav- 
ing been  almost  totally  deprived 
of  water,  of  which  this  part  of 
the  country  is  destitute,  1  was 
compelled  to  take  up  a  position  at 
Moulin  a  Poudre,  about  Ave  miles 
short  of  the  town. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel M'Leod,  with  his 
brigade,  was  detached  to  seize  the 
batteries  at  Tombeau  and  Tortue, 
and  open  a  communication  with 
the  fleet;  asit  had  been  previously 
arranged  that  we  were  to  draw  our 
supplies  from  those  two  points. 

The  main  body  of  the  army, 
soon  after  it  had  moved  off  its 
ground,  was  attacked  by  a  corps 
of  the  enemy,  which,  with  several 
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field-pieces,  had  taker*  a  strong 
position,  very  favourable  for  at- 
tempting to  make,  an  impression 
cm  the  bead  of  the  column,  a*  it 
showed  itself  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row road,  with  a  thick  wood  on 
each  flank.  The  European  flanfe 
battalions  which  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 
of  llie  83rd  regiment,  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  General 
Warde,  formed  with  a*  much  re- 
gularity as  the  bad  and  broken 
ground  would  admit  of,  charged 
the  enemy  with  the  greatest  spirit, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  with 
the  Ions  of  bis  guns,  and  many 
Julled  and  wounded.  This  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  the  fall  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  a 
most  excellent  and  valuable  offi- 
cer, as  well  as  Major  OKeefe,  of 
the  12th  regiment,  whom  I  have 
also  every  reason  sincerely  to 
regret. 

In  the  cour§e  of  the  forenoon 
the  army  occupied  a  position  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines,  just 
beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot. 
.On  the  following  morning,  while 
I  was  employed  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  detaching  a  corps 
to  the  southern  side  of  the  town, 
and  placing  myself  in  a  situation 
,10  make  a  general  attack,  General 
de  Caen  proposed  to  capitulate. 
Many  of  the  articles  appeared  to 
Vice-admiral  Bertie  and  myself  to 
be  perfectly  inadmissible ;  but  the 
French  governor  having  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  acceded 
to  our  terms,  a  capitulation  for 
the  surrender  of  this  colony  and 
its  dependencies  was  finally  con- 
deluded. 

Your  lordship  will  perceive  that 
•  the  capitulation  is  iu  strict  con- 
t for inity  . with  . the  spirit  of  your  in- 


structions, with  a  single  exception, 
that  the  garrison  is  not  to  be  made 
prisoners  of  war.  , 

Although  the  determined  cou- 
rage and  high  state  of  discipline  of 
the  army  which  your  lordship  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  place 
under  my  command,  could  leave 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mind 
in  respect  to  the  issue  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  town,  I  was  never- 
theless prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  indulgence  being 
granted  to  the  enemy,  from  the 
desire  of  sparing  the  lives  of  manv 
brave  officers  and  soldiers,  out  of 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island,  having 
long  laboured  under  the  most  de- 
grading misery  and  oppression, 
(and  knowing  confidently  your 
lordship's  further  views  in  regard 
to  this  army),  added  to  the  late 
period  of  the  season,  when  every 
hour  became  valuable;  I  consi- 
dered these  to  be  motives  of  much 
more  national  importance  than 
any  injury  that  could  arise  from  a 
small  body  of  troops,  at  so  remote 
a  distance  from  Europe,  being 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  free  from  any  engage- 
ment. In  every  other  particular, 
we  have  gained  all  which  could 
have  been  acquired,  if  the  town 
had  been  carried  by  assault.  v 

During  the  course  of  this  short 
service,  the  enemy  has  not  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  the  army  in 
general  for  displaying  the  ardent 
zeal  and  animated  courage  with 
which  every  individual  is  inspired : 
but  it  is  nevertheless  my  duty  to 
represent  to  your  lordship,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  merits  of 
every  corps  under  my  command. 
The  officers  and  men  ( European  , 
.as  well  as  native}  have  cheerfully 
and'  patiently  submitted  to  tfye 
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greatest  fatigues  and  privations* 
During  the  advance  of  the  army, 
the  troops  were  unable,  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  to 
procure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water:  but  this  trying  circum- 
stance did  not  produce  a  single 
murmur,  or  the  smallest  mark  of 
discontent  or  disapprobation. 

I  feel  myself  particularly  in- 
debted to  Ueut.-colnneis  Picton, 
Gibbs,  Kelso,  Keating,  M'Leod, 
and  Smyth,  who  commanded  tiie 
different  brigades,  as  well  as  to 
Major  Taynton,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  artillery,  of  whose  services 
I  was  deprived  by  a  wound  which 
he  received  on  the  day  the  army 
occupied  a  position  before  this 
town. 

Although  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  I  feel  it  a 
particular  duty  incumbent  upon 
me  to  express,  in  the  most  point* 
ed  manner,  the  obligations  which 
I  owe  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  superin- 
tending surgeon,  and  to  the  medi- 
cal staff  in  general,  for  their  un- 
remitting attentiou,  in  discharge 
of  the  important  duty  reposed  in 
them. 

I  have  received  every  assistance 
from  Lieutenant  Gregory,  my 
military  secretary,  and  the  whole 
of  ray  personal  staff. 

To  Major  Caldwell,  of  the  Ma- 
dras engineers,  and  who  accompa- 
nied me  from  India,  I  am  indebted 
tor  the  most  able  and  assiduous  ex- 
ert ions.  Since  his  arrival  amongst 
these  islands  he  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  procuring  the  necessary 
information,  in  respect  to  the  de- 
fence of  this  colony,  and  through 
Us  means  I  was  put  in  possesion 
of  an  accurate  plan  of  the  town, 
some  time  previous  to  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  army ;  and  I  trust 


your  lordship  will  permit  me  to 
recommend  to  your  lordship's 
protection  this  valuable  and  ex- 
perienced officer. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Major" 
general  Warde ;  I  have  on  every 
occasion  received  from  him  the 
most  cordial  co-operation  and  as- 
sistance: and  during  the  short 
operations  of  the  army,  he  was 
constantly  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  directing  the  advanced 
guard,  and  animating  the  soldiers 
by  his  personal  example. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  and 
cordiality  have  subsisted  between 
the  navy  and  army ;  and  I  have 
received  every  assistance  from 
Vice-admiral  Bertie,  and  the 
squadron  under  his  command. 

The  arrangements  connected 
with  the  disembarkation  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  able  and  judi- 
cious manner,  by  Captain  Beaver, 
of  his  Majesty's  frigate  Nisus ; 
and  during  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  the  army,  I  am  indebted 
to  .him  for  his  unremitting*  atten- 
tion and  assiduous  exertions  in 
landing  the  necessary  stores  and 
provisions. 

To  Captain  Briggs,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Clorinde,  and  to  Cap- 
tain Lye,  of  the  Doris,  who  were 
employed  under  the  orders  of  Cap- 
tain Beaver,  my  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments are  due  for  the 
services  they  performed,  as  well 
as  to  the  officers  and  seamen 
under  their  command. 

A  body  of  seamen  was  landed 
from  the  fleet,  under  the  conmand 
of  Captain  Montagu;  the  exer«* 
tions  which  were  used  to  bring 
forward  the  guns  through  a  most 
difficult  country,  were  such  as  to 
attract  theadmiration  of  the  whole 
army,  and  fully  entitle  Captain 
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Montague,  Lieutenant  Lloyd  of 
the  Africaine,  and  every  officer 
and  sailor,  to  the  encomiums  I 
can  pass  on  their  conduct. 

The  battalion  of  marines,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Liardet, 
supported  the  reputation  of  this 
distinguished  corps. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered 
to*  your  lordship  by  my  aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant  M'Murdo  of  the 
Bombay  establishment,  who  will 
afford  your  lordship  any  further 
information  you  may  require,  re- 
specting the  late  operations  of  the 
army.  I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)   J.  Abercromby, 

Maj.  Gen. 
True  Copy.  A.E.Gregory, 
Military  Secretary  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 
Return  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  at  the  attack  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  on  the  $0th  of  No- 
vember, and  1  st  and  Ind  of  De- 
cember, 1810. 

Head-Quarters*  Camp  before 
fort-Louis,  Dec.  4,  1810. 
Artillery — 1  major,  1  rank  and 
file,  wounded. 

European  Flank* Battalion. 
I2ih   Foot— 4  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  2  lieutenants,  3  Serjeants, 
23  rank  and  file,  wounded ;  2 
rank  and  file  missing. 

14th  Foot — 1  rank  and  file 
killed ;  2  rank  and  file,  wounded* 
33rd  Foot— 1  lieutenant-col., 
1  serjeant,  1  rank  and  file,  killed ; 
1  serjeant,  12  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

.56th  Foot— S  rank  and  file, 
kilted;  1  lieutenant*colonel,  2 
rank  and  file,  wounded;  2  rank 
and  file,  missing. 

Three  of  the  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing, supposed  to  be  killed. 

Europeans . 
•>-12lh-  Foot— 1  msjor,  1  drum- 


mer, 1  rank  and  file,  killed;  $ 
rank  and  file,  wounded;  3  rank 
and  file,  missing. 

22nd  Foot— 4  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

59th  Foot— I  rank  and  file, 
killed;  4  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

84th  Foot— 9  rank  and  file, 
killed;  I  lieutenant,  1  serjeant,  1 
drummer,  19  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed ;  1  drummer,  3  rank  and  file, 
missing. 

Detachment  87th  Foot— 2  rank 
and  file,  killed. 

89th  Foot — I  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

Royal  Marines— 2  rank  and  file 
wounded. 

Natives. 

Madras  flank-battalion— 1  rank 
and  file,  wounded;  1  drummer 
missing. 

1st  Bengal  volunteers— 1  native 
officer,  13  rank  and  file,  missing, 

2nd  ditto— 17  rank  and  file, 
missing. 

Madras  volunteer  battalion — I 
havildar  killed ;  3  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  2  rank  and  file  missing. 

2nd  detachment  of  2nd  Bombay 
native  infantry— 1  havildar  killed, 
2  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Madras  pioneers — 2  wounded. 

Total— 1  lieutenant-colonel,  1 
major,  1  serjeant,  2  havildars,  1 
drummer,  22  rank  and  file,  kill- 
led  ;  1  lieut.  colonel,  1  maior,  3 
lieutenants,  5  Serjeants,  1  drum- 
mer, 81  rank  and  file,  2  pioneers, 
wounded ;  1  native  officer,  2  drum- 
mers, 42  rank  and  file,  missing. 

N.  B.  One  seaman  killed  and 
five  wounded,  not  included  above. 

(  Signed )       W.  Nicholson, 
Dep.  Adj.  General, 
[f/ere  follow  a  return  of  orrf- 
"  nance  taken,  of  which  the follow- 
ing is  an  abstract."] 

29   thirty-six    pounders,  81 
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twenty-fourpounders,  46  eighteen  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river, 

pounders,  22  twelve-pounders,  31  This  height  extends  inland  about 

mortars.    Total  ordnance  209.  a  mile  and  a  half,  continutngonthe 

(Sicned)  D.  Ross,  Captain,  north  the  extensive  heathy  plain 

Senior  office  of  artillery,  of  Chiclana.    A  great  pine-forest 

N.  B.  The  ordnance  are  in  ex-  skirts  the  plain,  and  circles  round 

cejlent  order  and  the  whole  of  the  the  height  at  some  distance,  termt- 

batteries    completely    equipped  nating  down  to  Santi  Petri ;  the 

with  shot,  ammunition,  and  every  intermediate  space  between  the 

other  requisite  for  service.  north  side  of  the  height  and  the 

forest  being  uneven  and  broken. 

—  —  —  —  A  well-conducted  and  success* 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary  ful  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  ene- 

Monday,  March  25,  1 81 1 .  my's  lines  near  Santi  Petri,  by  the 

van-guard  of  the  Spanish  army 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  fol-  under  Brigadier-general  Ladriza- 

lowing  are  copies,  were  last  night  bel,  having  opened  thecommuni- 

received  at  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  cation  with  the  Ista  de  Leon,  I 

office  addressed  to  his  lordship  by  received  General  la  Pena's  direc- 

Lieut.  General  Graham,  dated  tions  to  move  down  from  the 

Isla  de  Leon,  6th  and  10th  of  position  of  Barrosa  to  that  of  the 

March,  1811.  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half-way 

Ista  de  Leon,  March  6.  to  the  Santi  Petri  river,  in  order 

My  Lord— Captain  Hope  my  to  6ecure  the  communication 
first  aide-de-camp,  will  have  the  across  the  river,  over  which  a 
honour  of  deliveringthis  dispatch*  bridge  had  been  lately  established, 
to  inform  vour  lordship  of  the  glo*  This  latter  position  occupies  a 
rious  issue  of  an  action  fought  yes-  narrow  woody  ridge,  the  right  on 
terday  by  the  division  under  my  the  sea-cliff,  the  left  falling  down 
command  against  the  army  com-  to  the  Almanza  creek,  on  the  edge 
manded  by  Marsha)  Victor,  com-  of  the  marsh.  A  hard  sand^  beach 
posed  of  the  two  divisions  Rufin  gives  an  easy  communication  be- 
am) Laval.  tween  the  western  points  of  these 
'  The  circumstances  were  such  two  positions, 
as  compelled  me  to  attack  this  My  division  being  halted  on  the 
very  superior  force.  In  order  as  eastern  slope  of  the  Barrosa 
well  to  explain  to  your  lordship  height,  was  marched  about  twelve 
the  circumstances  of  peculiar  dis-  o'clock  through  the  wood  towards 
advantage  under  which  the  action  the  Bermesa.  ( cavalry  patrol es 
was  begun,  as  to  justify  myself  having  previously  been  sent  tou 
from  the  imputation  of  rashness  wards  Chiclana,  without  meeting 
in  the  attempt,  1  must  state  to  with  the  enemy.)  On  the  march 
your  lordship,  that  the  allied  ar-  I  received  notice  that  the  enemy 
my,  after  a  night-march  of  sixteen  had  appeared  in  force  on  the  plain, 
hours  from  the  camp  near  Veger,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  heights  of  Barrosa. 
on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa  about  As  I  considered  that  position  as 
-four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  the  key  of  that  of  Santi  Petri,  I 
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.immediately  counter-marched,  in 
order  to  support  the  troops  left 
•for  its  defence ;  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  this  manoeuvre  was 
executed  served  as  a  favourable 
omen.  It  was  however  impossible 
in  such  intricate  and  difficult 
ground  to  preserve  order  in  the 
columns*  and  there  never  was  time 
to  restore  it  entirely. 

But  before  we  could  get  our* 
-selves  quite  disentangled  from  the 
wood,  the  troops  on  the  Barrosa 
hill  were  seen  returning  from  it, 
while  the  enemy's  left  wing  was 
rapidly  ascending.  At  the  same 
time  his  right  wing  stood  on  the 
plain,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
within  cannon-shot.  A  retreat  in 
the  face  of  such  an  enemy,  already 
within  reach  of  the  easy  commu- 
nication by  the  sea-beach,  must 
have  involved  the  whole  allied 
army  in  all  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  during  the  unavoidable 
confusion  of  the  different  corps 
arriving  on  the  narrow  ridge  of 
Bermesa  nearly  at  the  same  time* 

Trusting  to  the  known  heroism 
of  British  troops  regardless  of  the 
numbers  and  position  of  their 
enemy,  an  immediate  attack  was 
determined  on.  Major  Duncan 
soon  opened  a  powerful  battery  of 
ten  guns  in  the  centre.  Brigadier 
Gen.  Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of 
guards,  Lieut. Col.  Browne's  (of 
the  28(h)  flank  battalion,  Lieut. 
Col.  Norcott's  two  companies  of 
the  2nd  rifle  corps,  and  Major 
Acheson,  with  a  part  of  the  67th 
foot  (separated  from  the  regiment 
in  the  wood ),  formed  on  the  right. 

Colonel  Wbeatly's  brigade  with 
three  companies  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Jackson 
(separated  likewise  from  his  bat- 
talion in  the  wood},  and  Lieut. 


Co).  Barnard's  flank  battalion. 

formed  on  the  left. 

As  soon  as  the  infantry  was 
thus  hastily  got  together,  the  guns 
advanced  to  a  more  favourable 
position,  and  kept  up  a  most  de- 
structive fire  , 

The  right  wing  proceeded  to 
the  attack  of  General  Ru fin's  di- 
vision on  the  hill,  while  Lieut.  Col. 
Barnard's  battalion  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Bushe's  detachment  of  the  20th 
Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged 
with  the  enemy's  trailleurs  on  our 
left. 

Gen.  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoc  made  by  Major 
Duncan's  battery  continued  to 
advance  in  very  imposing  masses, 
opening  his  fire  of  rousquetry,  and 
was  only  checked  by  that  of  the 
left  wing.  The  left  wing  now  ad- 
vanced, firing  a  most  determined 
charge  by  the  three  companies  of 
guards,  and  the  87th  regiment, 
supported  by  all  the  remainder  of 
the  wing  decided  the  defeat  of 
General  Laval's  division. 

The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  which  suffered 
immensely,  and  a  howitzer,  re- 
warded this  charge,  and  remained 
in  possession  of  Major  Gough,  of 
the  87th  regiment*  These  attacks 
were  zealously  supported  by  Col, 
Belson  with  the  28th  regimcut, 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Prevost  with  a 
part  of  the  67th. 

A  reserve  formed  beyond  the 
narrow  valley,  across  which  t\\o 
enemy  was  closely  pursued,  next 
shared  the  same  fate,  and ,  was 
routed  by  the  same  means. 

Meanwhile  the  right  wing  was 
not  less  successful ;  the  enemy, 
confident  of  success,  met  General 
Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill, 
an4  tlje  contest  was  sanguinary : 
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but  (he  undaunted  perseverance 
of  the  brigade  of  guards,  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Browne's  battalion,  and  of 
Lieut.  Co).  Norcott's  and  Major 
Acbeson's  detachment,  overcame 
every  obstacle,  and  General  Ru- 
tin's division  was  driven  from  the 
heights  in  confusion,  leaving  two 
pieces  of  cannon. 

No  expressions  of  mine  could 
do  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  throughout.  Nothing  less 
than  the  almost  unparalleled  exer- 
tions of  every  officer,  the  invinci- 
ble bravery  of  every  soldier,  and 
the  most  determined  devotion  to 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms 
in  all,  could  have  achieved  this 
brilliant  success,  against  such  a 
formidable  enemy  so  posted. 
.  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  the  enemy  was  in  full  re- 
treat. The  retiring  divisions  met, 
halted,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
form :  a  new  and  more  advanced 
position  of  our  artillery  quickly 
dispersed  tbero. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the 
troops  made  pursuit  impossible. 
A  position  was  taken  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  hill ;  and  we  were 
strengthened  on  our  right  by  the 
return  of  the  two  Spanish  batta- 
lions that  had  been  attached  be- 
fore to  my  division,  but  which  I 
had  left  on  the  hill,  and  which  bad 
been  ordered  to  retire. 

These  battalions  ( Walloon 
guards  and  Ciudad  Real)  made 
every  effort  to  come  back  in  time 
when  it  was  known  that  we  were 
engaged. 

1  understand,  too,  from  Gene- 
ral Whittingham,  that  with  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry  he  kept  in 
check  a  corps  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry that  attempted  to  turn  the 
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Barrosa  height  by  the  sea.  One ' 
squadron  of  the  2nd  hussars, 
King'sGerman  legion  under  Capt. 
Busche,  and  directed  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Ponsonby  (both  had  been 
attached  to  the  Spanish  cavalry), 
joined  in  time  to  make  a  brilliant' 
and  most  successful  charge  against 
a  squadron  of  French  dragoons, 
which  was  entirely  routed. 

An  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon* 
the  General  of  division  Rufin,  and 
the  General  of  brigade  Rousseau* 
wounded  and  taken  ;  the  chief  of 
the  staff  Gen.  Bellegarde,  an  aide* 
de- camp  of  Marshal  Victor,  and 
the  colonel  of  the  8th  regiment; 
with  many  other  officers,  killed,: 
and  several  wounded  and  taken 
prisoners ;  the  field  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  and .  arms  of  the. 
enemy,  attest  that  my  confidence 
in  this  division  was  nobly  repaid. 

Where  all  have  so  distinguished 
themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  discriminate  any  as  the  most 
deserving  of  praise.  Your  lord- 
ship will,  however,  observe  how 
gloriously  the  brigade  of  guards,, 
under  Brigadier  General  Dilkes. 
with  the  commanders  of  the  bat- 
talions, Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon..  C*. 
Onslow,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Sebright 
(wounded),  as  well  as  the  three 
separated  companies  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Jackson,  maintained  the  high 
character  of  his  Majesty  s  house- 
hold troops— Lieut.  Col.  Browne, 
witb  his  flank  battalion,  Lieut.: 
Colonel  Norcott,  and  Major  Ache* 
son,  deserve  equal  praise. 

And  1  must  equally  recommend; 
to  your  lordship's  notice  Colonel 
Wheatley,  with  Col.  Belsoo,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Prevost,  and  Major  Gough, 
and  the  officers  of  the  respective ; 
corps  composing  his  brigade. 

The  animated  charges,  of  the> 
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87th  regiment  were  most  conspi- 
cuous; Lieutenant  Col.  Barnard 
(twice  wounded), and  the  officers 
of  his  flank  battalion,  executed 
the  duty  of  skirmishing  in  ad- 
vance  with  the  enemy  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  were  ably  seconded 
by  Lieut.  Colonel  Bushe,  of  the 
20th  Portuguese,  who  (likewise 
twice  wounded)  fell  inlo  the 
enemy's  hands,  but  was  after- 
wards rescued.  The  detachment 
of  this  Portuguese  regiment  be- 
haved admirably  throughout  the 
whole  affair. 

1  owe  too  much  to  Major  Dun- 
can, and  the  officers  and  corps  of 
the  royal  artillery,  not  to  mention 
them  in  terms  of  the  highest  ap- 
probation ;  never  was  artillery 
better  served. 

The  assistance  I  received  from 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Macdonald  and  the  officers 
of  the  Adjutant  general's  depart- 
ment, of  Lieut.  Col.  the  Hon.  C. 
Cathcart,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Quarter-master  generals  depart- 
ment ;  of  Capt.  Birch  and  Capt. 
Nicholas,  and  the  officers  of  the 
royal  engineers,  of  Capt.  Hope, 
and  the  officers  of  my  personul 
staff  (all  animating  by  their  ex- 
ample), will  ever  be  most  grate- 
fully remembered.  Our  loss  has 
been  severe :  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  proper  return, 
1  shall  have  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting it ;  but  much  as  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  1  trust  it  will  be  consi- 
dered as  a  necessary  sacrifice,  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole  allied  army. 

Having  remained  some  hours 
on  the  Barrosa  heights,  without 
being  able  to  procure  any  supplies 
for  the  exhausted  troops,  the 
commissariat  mules  having  been 
di«persed  on  thi  enemy  s  first 


attack  of  the  hill,  I  left  Major' 
Ross,  with  the  detachment  of  the 
3rd  battalion  of  the  95th,  and 
withdrew  the  rest  of  the  division, 
which  crossed  the  Santi  Petri 
river  early  the  next  morning. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  dispatch 
without  earnestly  recommending 
to  his  .Majesty's  gracious  notice 
for  promotion,  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Col.  Browne,  Major  of  the  28th 
foot,  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Norcott, 
Major  of  the  95th,  Major  Dun- 
can, royal  artillery,  Major  Gough 
of  the  87th,  Major  the  Hon.  £. 
Acheson  of  the  67th,  and  Capt. 
Birch  of  the  royal  engineers,  all 
in  the  command  of  corps  or  detach- 
ments on  this  memorable  service ; 
and  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
bearer  of  this  dispatch,  Capt. 
Hope  (to  whom  I  refer  your  lord- 
ship for  further  details)  will  be 

()romoted,  on  being  permitted  to 
ay  the  eagle  at  his  Majesty's  feet. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Thom a s Graham,  Lieut, Gen. 
P.  S.    I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
two   Spanish   officers,  Captains 
Miranda  and  Naughton,  attached 
to  my  staff,  behaved  with  the  ut- 
most intrepidity.  T.  G. 

Isla  de  Leon,  March  1 0. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  your  lordship  the 
return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  action  of  the  5th  inst.  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that 
the  wounded  in  general  are  doing 
well. 

By  the  best  account  that  can 
be  collected  from  the  wounded 
French  officers,  the  enemy  had 
about  8000  men  engaged.  Their 
loss,  by  reports  from  Chiclana,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  3000  y 
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I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  very 
great. 

1  transmit,  too,  a  return  of  the 
ordnance  in  our  possession!  and 
also  the  most  accurate  note  that 
can  be  obtained  of  prisoners,  roost 
of  whom  are  wounded.  They  are 
to  dispersed  in  different  hospitals, 
that  an  exact  return  has  not  yet 
been  obtained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Arc. 
Thomas  Graham,  Lieut.  Gen. 

P.S.  Detachments  «>f  cavalry 
and  infantry  have  been  daily  em- 
ployed in  carrying  oft  the  wound- 
ed, and  burying  the  dead,  till  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst.  by  which 
time  all  the  enemy's  wounded  that 
could  be  found  among  the  brush- 
wood and  heath  were  brought  in. 

Return  of  the  nature  and  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  taken  in  the 
action  of  Barrosa,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1811. 

2  Seven-inch  howitzers,  $  heavy 
eight-pounders,  1  four-pounder, 
with  their  ammunition-waggons, 
and  a  proportion  of  horse 8. 

(Signed)      A.  Duncan. 
Major  Royal  Artillery. 

Return  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  in 

the  action  of  Barrosa,  on  the  5th 

of  March,  1811. 

2  General  officers,  1  field  officer, 
9  captains,  8  subalterns,  420  rank 
and  file. 

N.  B.   The  General  of  brigade 
Rousseau  and  2  captains,  since 
dead  of  their  wounds. 
John  Macdonald,  Pep.  Adj. 
Gen. 

Return  of  killed,  mounded,  andntis- 
sing  of  the  troops  under  the  com- 
•  mand  of  Lieut.  General  Graham, 
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in  the  action  of  Barrosa,  with 
the  French  corps  de  armee,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Victor,  on 
the  5th  of  March,  1811. 
Total.— 2  Captains,  5  ensigns,' 
6  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  187  rank 
and  file,  24  horses,  killed ;  5  Lieut. 
Cols.  1  Major,  14  Captains,  26 
lieutenants,  8  ensigns,  I  staff,  45 
Serjeants,  4  drummers,  936  rank' 
and  file,  42  horses,  wounded. 

Grand  total  of  individuals  killed; 
and  wounded— 1243. 

J.  Macdonald,  Lieut.  Col. 
Dep.  Adjutant-General. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary.  ■ 
Sunday  April  7. 

Downing- Street,  April  6. 
Captain  Camac  arrived  this 
morning  with  dispatches  from 
Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  Villa 
Seca,  14th,  and  Louzao,  16th  ult. 
of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tracts : — 

Villa  Seca,  March  14,  1811. 
The  enemy  retired  from  their 
position  which  they  had  occupied 
at  Santarera  and  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  night  of  the  5th  inst. 
I  put  the  British  array  in  motion  to 
follow  them  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th.  Their  first  movements  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  collects  force 
at  Thomar;and  I  therefore  march- 
ed upon  that  town,  on  the  8th, 
a  considerable  body  of  troop?, 
formed  of  a  part  of  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford's  corps,  under 
Major-General  the  Hon.  William 
Stewart,  which  had  crossed  the 
Tagos  at  Abrantes,  and  afterwards 
the  Zesere,  and  of  the  4th  and 
6tby  and  part  of  the  1st  division' 
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of  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  followed  by  the  light  division,  the 
British  cavalry.  The  enemy,  hussars  and  royals,  and  Brigadier- . 
however,  continued  his  march  to-  General  Pack's  brigade  under  the 
wards  the  Mondego,  having  one  command  of  Major-General  Sir 
corps,  the  2nd,  on  the  road  of  Wm.  Erskine  and  Major-General 
Espinhel ;  General  Loison's  di-  Slade,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
vision  on  the  road  of  Anciao,  and  hold  the  ancient  castle  of  Pombal, 
the  remainder  of  the  army  towards  from  which  they  were  driven  ;  but 
Pombal.  These  last  were  followed,  the  6th  corps  and  General  Mont- 
aud  never  lost  sight  of,  by  the  brun's  cavalry,  which  formed  the 
light  division  and  the  royal  dra-  rear-guard,  supported  by  the  8lh 
goons,  and  the  1st  hussars,  who  corps,  held  the  ground  on  the 
took  from  them  about  'J 00  pri-  other  side  of  the  town,  the  troops 
toners,  not  having  arrived  in  time  to  corn- 

On  the  9th  the  enemy  collected    plete  dispositions  to  attack  them 
in  front  of  Pombal  the  6th  corps,    before  it  was  dark.    Upon  this 
with  the  exception  of  General  Loi-    occasion  Lieutenant-Colonel  El- 
son's  division,  the  8th  corps,  and    der's   battalion    of  Portuguese 
the  9th  corps,  and  General  Mont-    cacadores    distinguished  them- 
brun's  division  of  cavalry.    The    selves.    The  enemy  retired  in  the 
hussars,  which,  with  the  royal  dra-    night;  and  on  the  12th,  the  6th< 
goons  and  light  division,  were  im-    corps,  with  General  Montbrun's 
mediately  in  front  of  the  enemy's    cavalry,  took  up  a  strong  position 
army,  distinguished  themselves  in    at  the  end  of  a  defile  between 
a  charge  which  they  made  on  this    Redinha  and  Pombal,  with  their 
occasion,  under  the  command  of   right  in  a  wood  upon  the  Soure 
Colonel  Arenschildt.    A  detach-    river,  and  their  left  extending  fo- 
ment of  the  16th  light  dragoons,    wards  the  high  ground  above  the 
under  Lieut.  Weyland,  which  had    river  of  Redinha.    This  town  was 
been  in  observation  of  the  enemy    in  their  rear.    1  attacked  them  in; 
near  Lcyria,  made  prisoners  a  de-    this  position  on  the  12th,  with  the 
tachment,  consisting  of  30  dra-    3rd  and   4th  light  divisions  of 
goons,  on  that  morning  ;  and  had    infantry,  and  Brigadier-General 
followed  the  enemy  from  Leyria,    Pack's  brigade,  and  the  cavalry, 
and  arrived  on  the  ground  just  in    the  other  troops  being  in  reserve, 
time  to  assist  their  friends  the  hus-    The  post  in  the  wood  upon  their 
sars  in  this  charge.    I  could  not    right  was  first  forced  by  Sir  Un- 
collect a  sufficient  body  of  troops    liam  Erskine  with  the  light  divi- 
to  commence  an  operation  upon    sion.    We  were  then  able  Jo  form 
the  enemy  till  the  1 1th.    On  that    the  troops  in  the  plain  beyond  the 
day,  the  1st,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,    defile  ;  and  the  3rd  division  under 
and  the  light  division  of  infantry,    Major-General  Picton  weie  form- 
and  General  Pack's  brigade,  and    ed  in  two  lines  in  the  centre,  hav- 
all  the  British  cavalry,  joined  upon    ing  General  Pack's  brigade  sup- 
the  ground  immediately  in  front  of   porting  their  right,  and  communi- 
thc  enemy,  who  had  commenced    eating  with  the  3rd  division ;  and 
their  retreat  from  their  position    the  light  division  in  two  lines  on 
during  the,  nidify    They  were    the  left.    These  troops  were  sun- 
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ported  in  the  rear  by  the,  British  Murcella.  From  this  circumstance 

xavalry ;  and  the  let,  5th,  and  6th  I  concluded  that  Colonel Trant had 

divisions  were  in  reserve*    The  not  given  up  Coimbra  ;  and  that 

troops  were  formed  with  great  they  had  not  been  able  to  detach 

accuracy  and  celerity,  and  Lieu-  troops  to  force  him  from  the  place, 

tenant  General  Sir  B.  Spencer  led  I  therefore  marched  the  3rd  divi- 

_the  line  against  the  enemy's  posi-  sion,  under  Major-General  Picton, 

tion  on  the  heights,  from  which  through  the  mountains  upon  the 

jbey  were  immediately   driven,  enemy'sleft,  towards  the  only  road 

with  the  loss  of  many  men  killed  open  for  their  retreat ;  which  had 

and  wounded,  and  some  prisoners,  the  immediate  effect  of  dislodging 

Major-General  Sir  Wm.  Erskine  them  from  the  strong  position  of 

particularly  mentioned  the  con-  Condeixa  ;  and  the  enemy  en* 

duct  of  the  52nd  regiment,  and  camped  last  night  at  Cazal  Nova 

Colonel  Elder's  cacadores,  in  the  in  the  mountains,  about  a  league 

attack  of  the  wood  ;  and  I  must  from  Condeixa, 
add,  that  I  have  never  seen  the       We  immediately  communicated 

French  infantry  driven  froma  wood  with  Coimbra,  and  made  prisoners 

in  a  more  gallant  style.    There  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  ca- 

was  but  one  narrow  bridge,  and  a  valry  which  were  upon  the  road. 


with  cannon,  some  time  elapsed  drove  in  their  out  posts  ;  but  we 

before  we  could  pass  over  a  suffi-  could  dislodge  them  from  their 

cient  body  of  troops  to  make  a  positions  only  by  movements  on 

fresh  disposition  to  attack  the  their  flanks.  Accordingly  I  moved 

heights  on  which  they  had  again  the  4th  division  under  Major-Ge- 

taken  post.     The  3fd  division  neral  Cole  upon  Panella,  in  order 

crossed,  however,  and  manoeuvred  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river 

again  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  Esa,  and  the  communication  with 

while  the  light  infantry  and  ca-  Espinhel,  near  which  place  Major- 

.  valry,  supported  by  the  light  divi-  General  Nighcingall  had  been  in 

sion,  drove  them  upon  their  main  observation  of  the  movements  of 

body  at  Condeixa.    The  light  in-  the  2nd  corps  since  the  10th ;  and 

fantry  of  Major  General  Picton's  the  3rd  division,  under  Major-Ge- 

division,Q';der  Lieutenant  Colonel  neral  Picton,  more  immediately 

Williams,  a'ffd  the  4th  cacadores,  round  the  enemy'sleft,  while  the 

under  Colonel  de  Regoa,  were  light  division  and  Brigadier- Ge- 

principally  concerned  in  this  ope-  neral  Pack's  brigade,  under  Major* 

ration.  We  found  the  whole  array  General  Sir  W.  Erskine,  turned 

yesterday,  with  the  exception  of  their  right ;  and  Major-General 

the  second  corps,  which  was  still  Alexander  Campbell,  with  the  6Ui 

at  Espinhal,  in  a  very  strong  posi-  division,  supported  the  light  troops 

tion  at  Condeixa;  and  I  observed,  by  which  they  were  attacked  ifi 

that  they  were  sending  off  their  front.  These  troops  were  supported 

!  baggage  by  the  road  of  Ponte  de  by  the  cavalry  and  by  the  1st  a/yl 


ford  close  to  it,  over  the  Redinha 
river,  over  which  our  light  troops 
passed  with  the  enemy ;  but  as  the 
enemy  commanded  these  passages 


formed  in  a  very  strong  positiop 
near  Cazal  Nova  this  morning,  and 
the  light  division  attacked  anpl 
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5th  divisions,  and  Colonel  Ash- 
worth's  brigade  in  reserve. 

These  movements  obliged  the 
"enemy  to  abandon  all  the  positions 
which  they  successively  took  in 
the  mountains ;  and  the  two  corps 
d'armee,  composing  the  rear, 
guard,  were  flun^  back  upon  the 
main  body  at  Miranda  de  Corvo, 
upon  the  river  Esa,  with  consider- 
able loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  In  the  operations  of 
tliis  day,  the  4Srd  52nd  and  95th 
regiments,  and  Srd  cacadores, 
under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Drummond  and  "  Beckwith,  and 
Major  Patrickson,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Ross  and  Majors  Gilmour  and 
Stewart  particularly  distinguished 
themselves ;  as  also  the  light  in- 
fantry battalions  of  General  Pic- 
ton's  division  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams,  and  the  4th  ca- 
cadores under  Colonel  de  llegoa, 
and  the  troops  of  horse-artillery 
under  the  command  of  Captains 
Ross  and  Bull.  The  result  of 
these  operations  has  been  that  v*e 
have  saved  Coimbra  and  Upper 
Beira  from  the  enemy's  ravages, 
and  we  have  opened  the  commu- 
nications with  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  we  have  obliged  the 
enemy  to  take  for  their  retreat  the 
road  by  Ponte  de  Marcella,  in 
which  tbey  may  be  annoyed  by  the 
militia  acting  in  security  upon  their 
flank,  while  the  allied"  army  will 
press  upon  their  rear.  The  whole 
country,  however,  affords  many 
advantageouspositionst>'arctreat- 
ing  army,  of  which  the*  enemy 
have  shewn  that  they  know  how 
to  avail  themselves.  * 

They  are  retreating  from  the 
country  as  they  entered  it,  in  one 
solid  mass;  covering  their  rear  on 
every*  march  by  the  operations  of 


either  one  or  two  corps-d'artnetf, 
in  the  strong  positions  which  the 
country  affords ;  which  corps -d'ar- 
mee are  closely  supported  by  the 
main  body.  Before  they  quitted 
their  position,  they  destroyed  a 
part  of  their  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  they  have  since  blown 
up  whatever  the  horses  were  un- 
able to  draw  away.  They  have 
•no  provisions  excepting  what  they 
plunder- on  the  spot;  or,  having 
plundered,  what  the  soldiers  carry 
on  their  back* ;  and  live  cattle.  1 
am  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  add 
to  this  account,  that  their  conduct 
throughont  this  retreat  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 
Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  No- 
vas, Thomar,  and  Pernes,  in  which 
the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the 
corps  had  been  for  four  months, 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had 
been  induced,  by  promises  of  good 
treatment,  to  remain,  they  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  their 
houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  they  have  since  burnt 
every  town  and  village  through 
which  they  have  passed.  The  con- 
'vent  of  Alcobaca  was  burnt  by 
order  from  the  French  head  quar- 
ters. The  bishop  s  palace,  and  the 
whole  town  of  Leyria,  in  which 
General  Drouethad  his  head-quar- 
ters, shared  the  sajpe  fate ;  and 
there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  of  any  class  or  descrip- 
tion, who  has  had  any  dealing  or 
communication  with  the  French 
army,  who  has  not  had  reason  to 
repent  of  it,  and  to  complain  of 
them. 

This  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
promises  have  been  performed, 
'  and  the  assurances  have  been  fuU 
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filled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  Com- 
mander in  Chief ;  in  which  he  told 
the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  that 
he  waa  not  come  to  make  war 
upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful 
army  of  110,000  men  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  what 
has  occurred  in  this  country  will 
teach  the  people  of  this  and  of 
other  nations,  what  value  they 
ought  to  place  on  such  promises 
and  assurances,  and  that  there  is 
no  security  for  life,  or  for  any 
thing  which  renders  life  valuable, 
excepting  in  decided  resistance  to 
the  enemy.  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  returns  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  several  affairs 
with  the  enemy  since  they  com- 
menced their  retreat.  1  have  re- 
ceived the  most  able  and  cordial 
assistance  throughout  these  oper- 
ations from  Lieut.  General  Sir 
Brent  Spencer,  and  Marshal  Sir 
W.  Bercsford,whom  I  had  reques- 
ted to  cross  the  Tagus,  and  who 
has  been  with  me  since  the  11th 
instant ;  from  Major  Generals  Sir 
W.  Erskine,  Picton,  Cole,  and 
Campbell;  Major-General  Slade 
and  Major-General  the  Hon.  C. 
Colville,  and  the  general  and 
other  officers  commanding  brig- 
ades under  their  orders  respect- 
ively. I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  the  Quarter-master-general 
Colonel  Murray  for  the  assistance 
1  have  received  from  him,  and  the 
deputy  Adjutant-genera) the  Hon. 
Colonel  Palcenam,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Adjutant  and  Quarter- 
master-general's department,  as 
also  to  those  of  my  personal  staff*, 
who  have  given  me  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power. 
'   I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  lord; 


ship,  that  Badajos  surrendered  on 
the  11th  inst. 

Louzao  March  16. 
Major-General  Cole  joined 
Major-Goneral  Nightingall  at 
Espinhel  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  and  this  movement,  by 
which  the  Esa  was  passed,  and 
which  gave  us  the  power  of  turn* 
ing  the  strong  position  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  induced  the  enemy  to 
abandon  it  on  that  night.  Ihey 
destroyed  at  this  place  a  great 
number  of  carriages,  and  buried 
and  otherwise  destroyed  or  con* 
cealed,  the  ammunitition  which 
they  had  carried ;  and  they  likewise 
burnt  much  of  their  baggage: 
and  the  road  throughout  the 
march  from  Miranda  is  strewed 
with  the  carcases  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  destroyed  carriages  and 
baggage.  We  found  the  enemy's 
whole  army  yesterday  in  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  Ceira,  hav- 
ing one  corps  as  an  advanced 
guard  in  front  of  Foy  d*Aronce 
on  this  Bide  of  the  river.  I  im- 
mediately made  arrangements  to 
drive  in  the  advanced  guard,  pre- 
paratory to  the  movements  which 
it  might  be  expected  to  make  to 
cross  the  Ccira  this  morning. 
Brigadier  General  Pack's  brigade 
had  been  detached  in  the  morning 
through  the  mountains  to  the  left 
as  well  to  turn  the  enemy  in  his 
position  at  Miranda  de  Corvo,  as 
in  view  to  any  others  they  might 
take  upon  this  side  of  the  Ceira* 
The  light  division,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  W.  Erskine,  was  or- 
dered to  possess  some  heights 
immediately  above  Foy  d'Aronce 
while  Major-Gen.  Picton's  divi- 
sion was  moved  along  the  great 
road  to  attack  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my's position,  and  of  the  village. 
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r.  TJi©  6th  division  under  Majors 
General  Campbell  and  thehussao 
and  MHh  light  dragoons,  support- 
ed  the  light  division,  and  the  1st 
division  and  the  14th  and  royal 
dragoons,  the  third.  These  move- 
ments succeeded  in  forcing  the 
enemy  to  abandon  his  strong  po* 
sitions  on  this  side  of  the  Ceira, 
With  considerable  loss.  The  Colo- 
nel  of  the  39th  regiment  was 
made  prisoner.  The  light  troops 
of  Gen.  Picton's  division  under 
Lieut,  Col.  Williams,  and  those 
of  Major  Gen.  NightingaU's  brig- 
ade, were  principally  engaged  on 
the  right,  and  the  98th  regiment 
in  front  of  the  light  division  ;  and 
these  troops  behaved  in  the  most 
gallant  manner.  The  horse  artil- 
lery, likewise,  under  CaptainsJRos* 
and  Bull,  distinguished  themselves 
upon  this  occasion.  The  troops 
took  much  baggage  and  some 
ammunition  carriages  in  Foy  d' A- 
ronoe.  1  had  been  prevented 
from  moving  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning  by  the  fog ;  and  it 
was  dark  by  the  time  we  gained 
possession  of  the  last  position  of 
the  enemy's  advanced  guard.  In 
the  night  the  enemy  destroyed 
jthe  bridge  on  the  Ceira,  and  re- 
treated leaving  a  small  rearguard 
on  the  river. 


From  the  London  Gazette,Tuesday, 
April  9. 

{[Transmitted  by  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  James  Sauroarez*] 
¥ort  York,  Island  of  AnhoU, 
March  27,  1811. 
Sir,  I  reported  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  the  10th  ultimo  my  hav- 
ing, reoeived  information  of  an  in- 
tended attack  on  this  Island  by 
;he  l)anes.  .  Op  the  8th  instant  I 


received  corroboration  of  this  in* 
telligenco ;  but  as  every  exertion 
had  been  made  to  complete  the 
works  as  well  as  our  materials 
would  allow,  and  as  piquets  were 
nightly  stationed  from  one  extreme 
of  the  Island  to  the  other,  in  order 
to  prevent  surprise,  I  waited  with 
confidence  the  meditated  attack. 

Yesterday  his  Majesty's  ship 
Tartar  anchored  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Island.  The  enemy's  flo- 
tilla and  army,  consisting  in  all  o£ 
nearly  four  thousand  men,  have 
this  day,  after  a  close  combat  of 
four  hours  and  a  half,  reoeived  a 
most  complete  and  decisive  defeat 
and  are  fled  back  to  their  ports, 
with  the  loss  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred prisoners  ;.a  number  greater 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
than  the  garrison  I  command. 

I  am  now  to  detail  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  In  the  morning, 
just  before  dawn,  the  out-piquets 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Island 
made  the  signal  for  the  enemy's 
being  in  sight.  The  garrison  was 
immediately  put  under  arms,  and 
I  lost  not  a  moment  in  proceed- 
ing with  the  brigade  of  howitzers 
and  two  hundred  infantry,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Torrens  (who 
had  hitherto  acted  as  major  com- 
mandant to  the  battalion),  in 
order  to  oppose  their  landing. 
On  ascending  an  elevation,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  I 
discovered  the  landing  had  alrea* 
dy  been  effected,  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  and  a  fog,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing  rapidly 
and  in  great  numbers. 

On  both  wings  the  enemy  now 
far  outflanked  us,  and  I  saw  that 
if  we  continued  to  advance,  they 
.would  get  between  us  and  pur 
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works.   1  instantly  ordered  a  re-   ficer  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of, 
treat,  which  was  effected  in  good   the  enemy ;  but  finding,  after  se- 
order,  and  without  loss,  although    veral  gallant  attempts,  that  he  was 
the  enemy  were  within  pistol  shot    cut  oil'  from  reaching  head-quar- 
of  our  rear,  and  seemed  determi-    ters  by  land,  he,  with  the  coolest 
ned  to  enter  our  batteries  by   judgement  launched  a  boat,  and 
storm  ;  but  Fort  York  and  Massa-    landed  his  party  under  Fort  Yorke 
rene  batteries  opened  such  a  well-    amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
directed  fire  of  grape  and  musk-    garrison.  Immediately  afterwards 
etry,  that  the  assailants  were  obli-    Lieutenant  H.  L.  Baker,  who, 
ged  to  fall  back  and  shelter  them-    with  Lieutenant  Turnbull,  of  the 
selves  under  the  sand  hills.    As    royal  marines,  and  some  brave 
the  day  lightened,  we  perceived    volunteers,  had,  in  the  Anholt 
that  the  enemy's  flotilla,  consist-    schooner,  gone  on  the  daring  en- 
ing  of  18  gun  boats,  had  taken    terprize  of  destroying  the  enemy's 
up  a  position  on  the  south  side  of   flotilla  in  his  ports,  bore  down 
the  Island  at  point-blank  shot.  I    along  the  north-side  of  the  island, 
ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  to    Things  were  in  this  position  when 
the  Tartar  and  Sheldrake  that  the    the  column  on  the  northern  shore 
enemy  had  landed,  upon  which    which,  divided  by  the  sand-hills, 
these  vessels  immediately  weigh-    had  approached  within  fifty  paces 
ed,  and  under  a  heavy  press  of   of  our  lines,  made  another  despe- 
sail  used  every  endeavour  to  beat    rate  effort  to  carry  the  Massarene 
up  the  south-side,  but  the  exient    battery  by  storm  ;  the  column  to 
of  shoals  threw  them  out  so  many    the  south-east  also  pushed  on,  and 
miles,  that  it  was  some  hours  before    the  reserve  appeared  on  the  hills 
their  intention  could  be  accora-    ready  to  support  them ;  but  while 
plished.    The  gun   boats   now    the  commanding  officer  was  lead* 
opened  a  very  heavy  6re  on  our    ing  on  his  men  with  great  gallan- 
.works,  while  a  column  of  about    try  a  musket  ball  put  a  period  to 
six  hundred  men  crossed  the  Is-    his  life.    Panic-struck  by  the  loss 
land  to  the  westward,  and  took    of  their  chief,  the  enemy  again 
up  a  position  on  the  northern    fell  back,  and  sheltered  them- 
shore,  covered  by  hillocks  of  sand,    selves  behind  the  sand-hills.  At 
bybreaksandinequality ofground.    this  critical  moment  Lieutenant 
Another  column  made  many  at-    Baker,  with  great  skill  and  gal- 
tempts  to  carry  the  Massarene   Jantry,  anchored  his  vessel  on 
battery  by  storm,  but  were  as  of-    their  flank,  and  opened  a  well  di- 
ten  repulsed,  and  compelled  to    rected  fire.    The  sand  hills  being 
cover  themselves  under  hillocks    no  longer  a  protection,  and  find- 
of  sand,  which  on  this  Island  are    ing  it  impossible  either  to  ad- 
thrown  up  by  every  gale.  vance  or  retreat,  the  assailants 
The^ column  on  the  south-side    hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  of- 
had  now  succeeded  in  bringing  up    fered  to  surrender  upon  terras: 
a  field  piece  against  us,  and  Cap-    but  I  would  listen  to  nothing  but 
tajn  Holtoway,  who  had  coraman-    an  unconditional  surrender,  whic|i 
ded  at  the  advanced  post,  joined    after  some  deliberation,  was  conv 
us  by  water.   I  had  been  under    plied  w^ith.  .  ,  ,  ;  .    . , 
great  apprehensions  that,  this  of-  [    in  the  mean  time  the  gunboat, 
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on  the  south  side  which  bad  been 
much  galled  by  the  6re  of  Fort 
Yorke  and  Massarene  battery,  got 
Under  weigh,  and  stood  to  the 
westward,  and  the  column  of  the 
enemy  which  had  advanced  on 
the  south-side,  finding  their  re* 
treat  no  longer  covered  by  the 
flotilla,  also  hung  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  I  sent  out  an  officer  to 
meet  it.  I  was  asked  to  surrender; 
the  reply  that  1  returned,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  The 
enemy  finding  my  determination 
sought  permission  to  embark 
without  molestation ;  but  I  would 
listen  to  nothing  but  an  uncondi- 
tional submission  ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  this 
corps  also  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  prisoners*  which  were  now 
more  numerous  than  my  small 
garrison,  were  no  sooner  secured 
than  operations  were  commenced 
against  the  reserve,  which  had 
been  seen  retreating  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Island. 

I  took  the  field  with  Major 
Torrens  (who  tlrough  wounded, 
insisted  on  accompanying  me)  and 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Steele; 
but  as  our  prisoners  were  so  nu- 
merous, and  as  we  had  no  place 
of  security  in  which  to  place  them 
I  could  only  employ  on  this  oc- 
casion the  brigade  of  howitzers 
under  Lieutenants  R.  C.  Steele 
and  Peeant*  of  the  royal  marine 
-artillery,  and  part  ot  the  light 
company  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant Turnbull.  When  we  arri- 
ved at  the  west  end  of  the  Island 
we  found  that  the  enemy  had  for- 
med on  the  beach,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  14  gunboats  towed 
close  to  the  shore.  To  attack 
such  a  force,  with  four  howitzers 


and  forty  men,  seemed  an  useless 
sacrifice  of  brave  men's  lives  ;  I 
therefore  with  the  advice  of  Ma- 
jor Torrens,  halted  on  the  hills, 
while  I  reluctantly  saw  the  re- 
serve embarked  under  cover  of 
the  gun-boats,  and  the  flotilla 
take  a  final  leave  of  the  Island. 

I  am  happy  to  say  our  loss  has 
not  been  so  considerable  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  so  des- 
perate an  attack,  we  having  only 
two  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
The  enemy  has  suffered  severely 
we  have  buried  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  their  dead,  and  have  re- 
ceived in  the  hospital  twenty-three 
of  their  wounded,  most  of  them 
have  undergoneamputations,three 
since  dead  of  their  wounds,  besides 
a  great  number  which  they  car- 
ried off  the  field  to  their  boats. 
Major  Melstcat  the  commandant 
fell  in  the  field ;  Captain  Borgan 
the  next  in  command  wounded 
in  the  arm ;  Captain  Prutz, 
adjutant  general  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Jutland 
lost  both  his  legs,  since  dead. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  my 
duty  is  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
zeal  energy  and  intrepidity  of 
the  officers  and  men  X  bad  the 
honour  to  command  :  to  particu- 
larize would  be  impossible ;  the 
tame  ardour  inspired  the  whole. 
To  Lieutenant  Baker,  next  in 
command,  who  will  have  the  ho» 
nour  of  delivering  this  dispatch 
and  will  give  you  every  informa- 
tion you  may  require,  I  am  much 
indebted  ;  his  merit  and  zeal  as 
an  officer,  which  I  have  some 
years  been  acquainteU  with,  and 
his  volunteering  with  me  on  this 
service,  claim  my  warmest  es- 
teem. Captain  Torrens  the  se- 
nior officer  of  the  royal  marines 
and  who  acted  as  commandant  of 
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the  garrison,  bore  a  conspicuous  Randers,  commanded  by  Major 

part  on  this  day,  and  although  Melst eat  (an  officer  of  great  dis- 

wounded,  I  did  not  lose  his  va-  tinction),  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 

lu able  service  and  able  support,  lowing  corps— 2nd  battalion  of 

The  discipline  and  state  of  perfec-  Jutland  sharp  shooters,  4th  bat* 

tion  to  which  he  had  brought  the  talion  2nd  regiment  of  Jutland  ja* 

battalion  is  highly  creditable  to  gers,  1st  regiment  of  Jutland  in* 

him  as  an  officer.     Lieutenant  fantry,  with  some  others,  the  names 

R.  C.  Steele,  senior  officer  of  royal  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 

marine  artillery,  also  claims  my  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the 

warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  articles  of  surrender,  a  return  of 

arrangements  he  made,  which  en.  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  list  of 

ab!ed  us  to  krep  up  so  heavy  and  Danish  officers  killed  and  taken, 

destructive  a  fire.     C^pt.  Steele,  Also  a  return  of  ordnance  stores 

Lieutenant  and  Q«uu  ter-Mus»ter  taken. 

Fischer,  senior  Subaltern,  Lieute-  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

nantand  Adjutant  Steele, Lieute-  (Signed)    J.  W.  Maurice, 

nants  Stewart,  Gray,  Ford,  Jel-  Commandant, 

lico,  Atkinson,  and  Curtayne,  all  To  Vice- Ad.  Sir  J.  Suumarez, 

merit  my  warmest  acknowledge-  B-irt,  K.  13. 

ments  for  the  assistance  they  m 

afforded  me.   Lieutenant  Bezant,  t  The  commjnd.ng  officer  of  the 

of  the  royal  marine  artillery,  de-  troo?s .°!  ^  Danish  majesty,  oc- 

serves  every  commendation  I  can  cuP,ed  \n  the  atta,ck  of.  Anho,t2. 

give  him  for  his  cool  and  able  "frees  to  surrender  prisoner  of 

judgment,  in  the  direction  of  the  J™       dne™l?n>  W1IJ  th.e 

guns  on  the  Massareene  battery.  rooP8'  *° .lhe  for<:e8  °[  h,s  Br»" 

Lieutenant  Turnbull,  who  acted  .tfnn,fcI  Majesty;  with  the  reserve 

as  captain  of  the  light  company,  'hat         person-l  property  shall 

when  we  pursued  the  reserve,  ma-  *e  reta,ned  b*  tUe™>  and  tha\at 

nifested  such  zeal  and  energy,  that  ™e  .convenience >  of  the  commander 

I  have  no  doubt,  had  we  brought  °^  he  lsla?d  f  Anholt,  a  cartel 

the  enemy  again  to  action,  he  1  «nMfa,cd 'letters  *h*1 b,e  8e,nt 

would  have  borne  a  verv  consni-  to  Jul,an(1-   G,ven  at  Anholt,  the 

cuous  wt  27lh  ofMarch>  1811- 

I  cannot'  sufficiently  express  my  ( Si«ned )  Bo*GEN»  C?Plai;  a?d 

thanks  to  Captains'  Baker  and  Commander  of  the 

Stewart  of  the  Tartar  and  Shel-  Danish    trooP*  on 

drake,  for  their  great  exertion  to  T  T.r  %/r     .  . 

get  round  to  the  flotilla  ;  and  had  J*  ^  Maurice,  Captain  . 

fhe  wind  the  least  favoured  them,  RoyaI  ™wy>  Gover- 

.i  _        , ,  .     ^   ,   tmAM  i,  #i  '  nor  and  Commandant 

they  would  have  destroyed  the  ^  ^           0p  ^n 

whole*  »  .  ~  «. 

1  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  pro-  0 

perty  belonging  to  the  merchants  A  return  of  ihe  killed  and  wounded 

lias  been  fully  protected  without  atlhcGarruonoJ  Anholt,  March 

meeting  with  the  least  loss.,  27,1811. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  the  Total  killed  and  wounded.  32. 

Vol.  LIII.  O 
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A*  account  of  Danish  officers  killed  ther ;  I  nevertheless  think  it  right 

and  taken  in  the  attack  uj  the  to  transmit  the  account  of  this 

Kith  of  March,  1811.  brilliant  affair  to  their  lordships. 

Killed  :  1  major,  2  captains,  1  The  event  speaking  for  itself,  I 

first  lieutenant.  shall  briefly  remark,  that  the  sue- 

Taken:  5  captains,  2  adjutants,  cess  of  his  Majesty's  squadron  has 

0  lieutenants,  40*  rank  and  Hie,  been  no  other  than  could  be  ex* 

exclusive  of  wounded  belonging  pei  ted  from  ships  in  the  high  order 

to  the  undermentioned  corps  :  and  state  of  discipline  of  those  in 

2nd  battalion  of  Jutland  sharp-  question,  and  led  on  by  an  officer 

shooters;  4th  battalion,  2nd  regi-  of  the  reputation  of  Captain  Hoste. 

men.,  Jutland  jagers  ;  4th  bat-  I  have  sent  orders  to  Captain 

talion,  1st  regiment,  Jutland  in-  Hoste,  with  the   Amphion  and 

fan  try.  Volage  (which  appear  to  have 

_         m    ,  ,   suffered  a  great  deal,  and  have 

Return  of  ordnance  stores  captured    been  in  thifi  Cou       the  ,        ,  }> 

f'om  the  enemy  tn  the  attack  of  %Q  %Am  |he    izw  t0  SpithtaU  &e. 
the21ih  of  March,  1»1 1.  —  1  have  &c. 

C.  COTTOH. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Amphion, 


One  brass  ordnance  field  car- 
riage, 4-pounder,  two  4-inch  mor- 
tars, 481*  muskets  and  bayonets 


nlete,  470  sword.    16000  ^  £  -J^J  ft/ 

musket-bal  cartridges,  14  4*»nch  j>jarch  ,  u  I81 ,/ 

•hells  nxeu.  Sir,— It  is  with  much  pleasure 

 —  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  alter 

Admiralty  Office,  May  18.  an  action  of  »ix  hours,  we  have 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral  completely  defeated  the  combined 
Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart.  Com-  French  and  Italiansquadrons,  con- 
mander  in  Chief  of  his  IVIajesty's  sisting  of  live  frigates,  one  cor- 
fchips  and  vessels  in  the  Mediier-  vette,  one  brig,  two  schooners, 
ranean,  to  J.  W.  Croker,  Esq.  one  gun-boat,  and  one  xebtc  ;  the 
dated  onboard  the  San  Josef,  at  force  opposed  to  them  was  his 
sea,  April  17,  1811.  Majesty's  ship  Amphion,  Cerbe- 
SlR, — Although     the    Lords  rus,  Active,  and  Volage.    On  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  morning  of  the  13th,  the  Active 
will  be  earlier  acquainted,  through  made  the  signal  for  a  stran«e  fleet 
the  medium    of   Rear-Admiral  to  windward,  and  day-light  dis- 
Bayles,  with  the  gallant  action  covered  to  us  the  enemy's  squad- 
fought  on  the  13th  ultimo,  in  the  ron  lying  to,  off  the  north  point 
Adriatic,  by  his  Majesty's  ships  of  the  Island  of  Lissa ;  the  wind 
Amphion,  Cerberus,  Active,  and  at  that  time  was  from  the  north* 
Volage,  against  a  squadron  of  the  west,  a  fine  breeze.     The  enemy 
enemy's  frigates,  consisting  of  five  having  formed  in  two  divisions, 
in  number,  onecorvette.abrig,  two  instantly  bore  down  to  attack  us 
ichooners,  and  a  xebec,  and  one  under  all  possible  sail.  The  British 
gun  boat,  which  terminated  in  the  line,  led  by  the  Amphion,  was 
capture  of  two  of  the  enemy's  fri-  formed  by  signal  in  the  closest 
gates,  and  the  destruction  of  uno*  order  on  the  starboard  tack  to  re- 
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ceive  them.  At  nine  o.  m.  the  ac-  as  the  disabled  state  of  Ins  Ma- 
Won  commenced  by  our  firing  on  jetty's  ships  would  admit  of,  and 
the  headmost  ships  as  they  come  the  Active  and  Cerberus'were  en- 
within  range ;  the  intention  of  the  oblcd,  at  three  p.  m.  to  compel  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  to  break  our  sternmost  to  surrender,  when  the 
line  in  two  places,  the  starboard  action  ceased,  leaving  us  in  pos- 
division,  led  by  the  French  com-  session  of  the  Corona,  of  44  guns, 
mod  ore,  bearing  upon  the  Am-  and  the  Bellona,  of  32  guns  (the 
phionand  Active,  and  the  larboard  French  commodore), theFavourite, 
division  on  the  Cerberus  and  Vo-  of  44  guns,  on  shore,  who  shortly 
lage ;  in  this  attempt  he  failed  after  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  ex- 
( though  almost  aboard  of  us),  by  plosion,  the  corvette  of  the  enemy 
the  well- directed  fire  and  compact  making  all  possible  sail  to  the 
order  of  our  line.  He  then  endea-  north-west,  and  two  frigates 
voured  to  round  the  van  ship,  to  crowding  sail  for  the  port  of  Les- 
engage  to  leeward,  and  thereby  sina,  the  brig  making  off  to  the 
place  us  between  two  fires;  but  south-east,  and  the  small  craft  fly- 
was  so  warmly  received  in  the  at-  ing  in  every  direction  ;  nor  was 
tempt,  and  rendered  so  totally  un-  it  in  my  power  to  prevent  them, 
manageable,  that  in  the  act  of  having  no  ship  in  a  slate  to 
wearing,  he  went  on  shore  on  the  follow. 

rocks  of  Lissa  in  the  greatest  pos-      I  must  now  account  for  the 

sible  confusion.  Flora's  getting  away  after  having 

The  line  was  then  wore  to  re-  struck  her  colours.  Atthclimel 

new  the  action,  the  Amphion  not  was  engaged  with  that  ship,  the 

half  a  cable  length  from  the  shore;  Bellona  was  raking  us  ;  and  when 

the  remainder  of  the  enemy's  star-  she  struck,  I  had 'no  boat  that 

board  division  passing  under  our  could  possibly  take  possession  of 

stern,  and  engaging  us  at  leeward,  her.  I  therefore  preferred  closing 

whilst  the  larboard  division  tacked  with  the  Bellona  and  taking  her, 

and  remained  to  windward,  en-  to  losing  time  alongside  the  Flora, 

gaging  the  Cerberus,  Volage,  and  which  I  already  considered  belong- 

Active.    In  this  situation  (he  ac-  ing  to  us.    I  call  on  the  officers  of 

lion  commenced  with  great  fury,  my  own  squadron,  as  well  as  those 

his  Majesty's  ships  frequently  in  of  the  enemy,  to  witness  my  as- 

positions  which  unavoidably  ex-  sertion.    The  correspondence  I 

posed  them  to  a  raking  fire  of  the  have  had  on  this  subject  with  the 

enemy,  who,  with  his  superiority  French  captain  of  the  Danae  (now 

of  numbers,  had  ability  to  take  ad-  their  commodore),  and  which  I 

vantage  of  it ;  but  nothing,  Sir,,  inclose  herewith,  is  convincing  ; 

could  withstand  the  bravesquadron  and  even  their  own  officers  (pri- 

I  had  the  honour  to  command,  soners  here)  acknowledging  the 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  fact.    Indeed,  I  might  have  sunk 

a.  m.  the  Flora  struck  her  colours,  her,  and  so  might  the  Active ;  but 

and  at  twelve  the  Bellona  followed  as  the  colours  were  down,  and  all 

her  example.  The  enemy  to  wind-  firing  from  her  had  long  ceased, 

ward  now  endeavoured  to  make  both  Captain  Gordon  and  myself 

off,  but  were  followed  up  as  close  considered  her  as  our  own  ;  the 

.    0  % 
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delay  of  getting  a  boat  on  board 
the  Bellona,  and  the  anxious  pur- 
auit  of  Captain  Gordon  after  the 
beaten  enemy,  enabled  him  to 
steal  off,  till  too  late  for  our  shat- 
tered ships  to  come  up  with  him, 
his  rigging  and  sails  apparently 
not  much  injured ;  but  by  the 
laws  of  war  I  shall  ever  maintain 
he  belongs  to  us.  The  enemy's 
squadron,  as  per  inclosed  return, 
was  commanded  by  Mons.  Du- 
bourdieu,  a  capitain  de  vaisseau, 
and  a  member  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  who  is  killed.  In  justice 
to  a  brave  man,  I  must  say,  he  set 
a  noble  example  of  intrepidity  to 
those  under  him.  They  sailed 
from  Ancona  the  11th  inst.  with 
500  troops  on  board,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  the  island  of  Lissa. 
Thanks  to  Providence,  we  have 
this  time  prevented  them. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  officers  and  men  ; 
but  in  a  contest  of  this  kind  it  was 
to  be  expected.  It  is  now  my 
duty  to  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
the  brave  officers  and  men  I  had 
'the  honour  to  command.  1  feel 
myself  unequal  to  the  task ;  no- 
thing from  my  pen  can  add  to 
their  merit.  From  your  own 
knowledge  of  Captains  Gordon, 
Whitby,  and  Hornby,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  ships,  every  thing, 
you  know,  Sir,  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  and  if  an  officer  so  near  in  the 
same  rank  as  themselves  may  be 
permitted  to  give  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  they  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectation  ;  and  it  is  a 
duty  I  owe  to  all,  to  express,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  my  grate- 
ful »ense  of  the  brave  and  gallant 
conduct  of  every  captain,  officer, 
seaman,  and  royal  marine  employ. 


GISTER,  1811. 

ed  on  this  occasion.  From  my 
first  lieutenant,  Sir  David  Dunn, 
I  received  every  assistance  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  zealous, 
brave,  and  intelligent  officer ;  and 
his  exertions  (though  wounded) 
in  repairing  our  damage,  are  as 
praiseworthy  as  his  conduct  in  the 
action,  particularly  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  assist  him,  from  a  wound 
in  my  right  arm,  and  several  se- 
vere contusions.  Capt.  Moore,  of 
the  royal  marines,  of  this  ship,  re- 
ceived a  wound,  but  returned  to 
his  quarters  immediately  after  it 
was  dressed.  The  captains  of  the 
squadron  speak  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  their  officers  and  men, 
particularly  their  first  lieutenants, 
Dickinson,  Henderson,  and  Wol- 
ridge ;  and  the  behaviour  of  my 
own  officers  and  ship's  company, 
who  have  been  with  me  so  long, 
was  every  thing  1  expected  from 
their  tried  worth  ;  but  I  must  not 
particularize  where  all  were  equal- 
ly  meritorious.  I  am  now  in  my 
way  to  Lissa,  with  the  squadron 
and  prizes.  The  damage  the  ships 
have  sustained  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  1  fear  will  render  us  total- 
ly incapable  of  keeping  the  sea.  I 
inclose  a  statement  of  the  enemy's 
force,  together  with  a  return  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  squa- 
dron, and  deeply  lament  they  are 
so  great. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
i Signed)    William  Hoste. 
To  G.  Eyre,  esq.  senior 

officer  of  his  Majesty's 

ships  and  vessels  in  the 

Adriatic,  &c. 

The  English  squadron  consisted 
of  the  Amphiou,  Capt.  Hoste,  of 
32  guns,  and  254-  men ;  the  Active, 
Capt.  Gordon,  of  38  guns,  And  , 
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300  men  ;  Volage,  Capt.  Hornby, 
of  22  guns,  anil  175  men;  and 
Cerberus  Capt.  Whitby,  of  32 
guns,  and  254  men.  Total,  124 
guns,  934  men,  from  which  de- 
duct 104,  being  ships  short  of 
complement. 

The  French  squadron  consisted 
of  La  Favorite,  Mon.  Dubourdieu, 
commandant  de  division,  Capt. 
Dullamallicre,  of  44 guns,  and  350 
men ;  burnt.  Flora,  M.  Perididre, 
captain,  of  44  guns  and  350  men ; 
struck,  but  escaped.  Danae,  of 
44  guns,  and  350  men ;  escaped. 
Corona,  M.  Pasquilogo,  captain, 
of  44  24-pounders,  and  350  men  ; 
taken.  Bellona,  M.  Dudon,  cap- 
tain, of  32  guns,  and  254  men ; 
taken.  Caroline,  M.  Baratavick, 
captain  of  28  guns,  and  224  men  ; 
escaped.  Principe  Augusta,  brig, 
Bologne,  captain,  of  16  guns,  and 
105  men  ;  escaped.  Schooner,  of 
10  guns  and  60  men;  escaped. 
Schooner,  of  2  guns,  and  37  men  ; 
escaped.  Xebec,  of  6  guns,  and 
70  men  ;  escaped.  Gun-boat,  of 
2  guns,  and  35  men ;  escaped. — 
Troops  embarked,  500.— Total, 
272  guns,  2,655  men. 

Total  account (if ^killed and  wounded. 

Amphion,  15  killed,  47  wound- 
ed; Cerberus,  13  killed,  44- wound- 
ed ;  Active,  2  killed,  26  wounded  ; 
Vol  age,  13  killed,  33  wounded. — 
Total,  50  killed,  150  wounded. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
Sunday,  May  26,  1811. 
Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  copies,  were  this  day  re- 
ceived at  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
office,  addressed  to  his  lordship 
by  Lieut.-Gen.  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  K.  B.  dated  Villa  For- 
mosa, 8th  and  10th  of  May. 


CHRONICLE.  iitf 

-  • 

Villa  Formosa,  May  8, 181 1 
My  Lord,— The  enemy's  whole 
army,  consisting  of  the  2nd,  6th, 
and  8th  corps,  and  all  the  cavalry 
which  could  be  collected  in  Cas- 
tille  and  Leon,  including  about 
900  of  the  Imperial  guard,  crossed 
the  Agueda  at  Ciudad  Rodrigoon 
the  2nd  inst. 

The  battalions  of  the  9th  corps 
had  been  joined  to  the  regiments 
to  which  they  belonged  in  the 
other  three  corps,  excepting  a  di- 
vision consisting  of  battalions  be- 
longing to  regiments  in  the  corps 
doing  duty  in  Andalusia,  which 
division  likewise  formed  part  of 
the  army. 

As  my  object  in  maintaining  a 
position  between  the  Coa  and  the 
Agueda,  after  the  enemy  had  re* 
tired  from  the  former,  was  to 
blockade  Almeida,  which  place  I 
had  learnt,  from  intercepted  let- 
ters and  other  information,  was  ill 
supplied  with  provisions  for  its 
garrison,  and  as  the  enemy  were 
infinitely  superior  to  us  in  cavalry, 
I  did  not  give  any  opposition  to 
their  march,  and  they  passed  the 
Azava  on  that  evening  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Espeja,  Carpio, 
and  Gal  legos.  . 

They  continued  their  march  on 
the  3rd,  in  the  morning,  towards 
the  Duas  Casas,in  three  columns, 
two  of  them  consisting  of  the  2nd 
and  8th  corps,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alameda  and  Fort  Con- 
ception :  and  the  third,  consisting 
of  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and 
the  6th,  and  that  part  of  the  9th 
corps  which  had  not  already  been 
drafted  into  the  other  three. 

The  allied  army  had  been  can- 
toned along  the  river  Duas  Casas, 
and  on  the  sources  of  the  Azava, 
the  light  division  at  Gallegos  and 
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Espeja* '  TliU  last  fell  back  upon 
Fuentes  de  Honor,  on  the  Duos 
Casas,  with  the  British  cavalry,  in 
proportion  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
and  the  1st,  3rd,  and  7th  divisions 
were  collected  at  that  place  ;  and 
the  6th  division,  under  Major- 
General  Campbell,  observed  the 
bridge  at  Alameda;  and  Major- 
General  Sir  William  Erskine,  with 
the  5th  division,  the  passages  of 
the  Duas  Casas,  at  Fort  Concep- 
tion and  Aldea  d'Obispo.  Briga- 
dier-General Pack's  brigade,  with 
the  Queen's  regiment  from  the 
6th  division,  kept  the  blockade  of 
Almeida;  and  I  had  prevailed 
upon  Don  Julian  Sanchez  to  oc- 
cupy Nave  d'Aver  with  his  corps 
of  Spanish  cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  light  division  were  moved 
in  the  evening  to  join  Gen.  Camp- 
bell, upon  finding  that  the  enemy 
were  in  strength  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  they  were  brought  back  again 
to  Fuentes  de  Honor  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  8th  corps  had  joined  the 
6th  on  the  enemy's  left. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  had 
formed  on  the  ground  on  the  right 
of  the  Duas  Casas,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3rd,  they  attacked  with 
a  large  force  the  village  of  Fuentes 
de  Honor,  which  was  defended  in 
a  most  gallant  manner  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Williams,  of  the  5th  battalion, 
60th  regiment,  in  command  of  the 
light  infantry  battalions  belonging 
to  Major-General  Picton's  divi- 
sion, supported  by  the  light  infan- 
try battalion  in  Major-General 
Nightingales  brigade,  command- 
ed by  Major  Dick  of  the  42nd 
regiment,  and  the  light  infantry 
battalion  in  Major-General  How- 
ard's brigade,  commanded  by  Ma- 
jar  M'DonadJ,  of  the  y2od  regi- 


ment, and  the  light  infantry  baU 
talion  of  the  King's  German  le- 
gion, commanded  by  Major  Ally 
of  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  line, 
and  by  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
83rd  regiment,  under  Major  Carr. 
These  troops  maintained  their  po- 
sitions ;  but  having  observed  the 
repeated  efforts  which  the  enemy 
were  making  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  village,  and  being  aware 
cf  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  possession 
in  their  subsequent  operations,  I 
reinforced  the  village  successively 
with  the  71st  regiment,  under  the 
Hon.  Lieut. -Col.  Cadogan,  and 
the79th,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Came- 
ron, and  the  24th  regiment  under 
Major  Chamberlain.  The  former, 
at  the  heat!  of  the  71st  regiment, 
charged  the  enemy,  and  drove 
them  from  the  part  of  the  village 
of  which  they  had  obtained  a  mo- 
mentary possession. 

Nearly  at  this  time  Lteut.-Co- 
lonel  Williams  was  unfortunately 
wounded,  but  I  hope  not  danger- 
ously, and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Lieut.-Colonel  Cameron,  of 
the  79th  regiment.  The  contest 
continued  till  night,  when  our 
troops  remained  in  possession  of 
the  whole. 

I  then  withdrew  the  light  in- 
fantry battalions,  and  the  83rd  re- 
giment, leaving  the  71st  and  79th 
regiments  only  in  the  village,  and 
the  2nd  battalion,  24th  regiment, 
to  support  ihem. 

On  the  4th,  the  enemy  recon- 
noitred the  positions  which  we 
had  occupied  on  the  Duas  Casas 
river,  and  during  that  night  they 
moved  General  Junot's  corps  from 
Alameda  to  the  left  of  the  post* 
tion  occupied  by  the  6th  corps, 
opposite  to  Fuentes  de  Honer. 
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From  the  course  of  the  recon- 

noisance  of  the  4-th,  I  hud  ima- 
gined the  enemy  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  possession  of  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  and  of  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  behind  that  vil- 
lage, by  crossing  the  Duas  Casas 
at  Poya  Velho,  and  in  the  even- 
ing 1  moved  tlie7th  division,  under 
Major-General  Houstoun,  to  the 
right,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
tect that  passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
8th  corps  appeared  in  two  co- 
lumns, with  all  the  cavalry,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Duas  Casas  to  Poya  Velho  ;  and, 
as  the  6th  and  9th  corps  also  made 
a  movement  to  their  left,  the  light 
division,  which  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alameda,  was  sent  with  the  ca- 
valry under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
to  support  Major-General  Hous- 
toun, while  the  1st  and  3rd  divi- 
sions made  a  movement  to  their 
right  along  the  ridge  between  the 
Turon  and  Duas  Casas  rivers, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  6th 
and  9th  corps  on  the  right  of  the 
Duas  Casas. 

The  8th  corps  attacked  Major- 
Gene  ral  Houstoun's  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  the  85th  regi- 
ment under  Major  M'Jntosh,  and 
the  2nd  Portuguese  cacadores, 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Dixon,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire ;  and  they 
retired  in  good  order,  although 
with  some  loss.  The  8th  corps 
being  thus  established  in  Poya 
Velho,  the  enemy's  cavalry  turned 
the  right  of  the  7th  division,  be- 
tween Poya  Velho  and  Nave 
d'Avcr,  from  which  last  place 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  had  been 
obliged  to  retire ;  and  the  cavalry 
charged. 

The  charge  of  the  advanced 


guard  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was 
met  by  two  or  three  squadions  of 
the  different  regiments  of  British 
dragoons,  and  the  enemy  were 
driven  back,  and  Col.  La  Motte» 
of  the  13th  chasseurs,  and  some 
prisoners,  taken.  The  main  body 
were  checked  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire by  the  fire  of  Major-General 
Houstnun's  division;  and  I  par- 
ticularly observed  the  Chasseurs 
Britanniques,  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Eustace,  as  behaving  in  the  most 
steady  manner ;  and  Major-Geo. 
Houstoun  mentions  in  high  terms 
the  conduct  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  light  in* 
fan  try.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
charge  was  repulsed,  1  determined 
to  concentrate  our  force  towards 
the  left,  and  to  move  the  7th  and 
light  divisions,  and  the  cavalry 
from  Poya  Velho,  towards  Fuen- 
tes  de  Honor,  and  the  other  two 
divisions. 

I  had  occupied  Poya  Velho  and 
that  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  that 
I  should  be  able  to  maintain  the 
communication  across  the  Coa,  by 
Sabugal,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
blockade,  which  objects,  it  was 
now  obvious,  were  incompatible 
with  each  other,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  that  which  was  the  least 
important,  and  placed  the  light  di- 
vision in  reserve,  in  the  rear  of  the 
left  of  the  1st  division,  and  the 
7th  division  on  some  commanding 
ground  beyond  the  Turon,  which 
protected  the  right  flank  and  rear 
cf  the  1st  division,  and  covered 
our  communication  with  the  Coa, 
and  prevented  that  of  the  enemy 
with  Almeida,  by  the  roads  be* 
tween  the  Turon  and  that  river. 

The  movement  of  the  troops 
upon  this  occasion  was  well  con* 
ducted,  although  under  tery  «:«• 
ticai  circumstances,  by  IMP* 
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Gen.  Houstoun,  Brigadier-Gen.      They  likewise  attempted  to 

Craufurd,  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  push  a  body  of  light  infantry  down 

Stapleton  Cotton.    The  7th  divi-  the  ravine  of  the  Turon  to  the  right 

sion  was  covered  in  its  passage  of  of  the  1st  division,  which  were  re- 

the  Turon  by  the  light  division  pulsed  by  the  light  infantry  of  the 

under  Brigadier-Gen.  Craufurd,  guards,  under  Lieutenant  Guise, 

and  this  last  in  its  march  to  join  aided  by  five  companies  of  the 

the  1st  division,  by  the  British  95th  under  Captain  O'Hara. 
cavalry.  Major-General  Nightingall  was 

Our  position  thus  extended  on  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  can* 

the  high  ground  from  the  Turon  nonade,  but  I  hope  not  severely, 
to  the  Duas  Casas.   The  7th  di-      The  enemy's  principal  effort  was 

vision,  on  the  left  of  the  Turon,  throughout  this  dayagain  directed 

covered  the  rear  of  the  right ;  the  against  Fuentes  de  Honor;  and 

1st  division,  in  two  lines,  were  on  notwithstanding  that  the  whole  of 

the  right ;  Colonel  Aehworth's  the  6th  corps  was  at  dfferent  pe- 

brigade,  in  two  lines,  in  the  centre ;  riodsof  the  day  employed  to  attack 

and  the  3rd  division,  in  two  lines,  this  village,  they  could  never  gain 

on  the  left.  The  light  division  and  more  than  a  temporary  possession 

British  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  the  of  it.  It  was  defended  by  the  24th, 

village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor  in  71st,  and  79th  regiments,  under 

front  of  the  left.    Don  Julian's  the  command  of  Colonel  Cameron; 

infantry  joined  the  7th  division  in  and  these  troops  were  supported 

Frenada ;  and  I  sent  him  with  his  by  the  light  infantry  battalions  in 

cavalry  to  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  3rd  division,  commanded  by 

the  enemy's  communication  with  Major  Woodgate  ;  the  light  infan- 

Ciudad  Rodrigo.    The  enemy's  try  battalions  in  the  1st  division, 

efforts  on  the  right  part  of  our  commanded  by  Major  Dick,  Major 

f osition,  after  it  was  occupied  as  Macdonaid,  and  Major  Ally ;  the 
have  above  described,  were  con-  6th  Portuguese  cacadores,  corn- 
fined  to  a  cannonade,  and  to  some  manded  by  Major  Pinto ;  by  the 
charges  with  their  cavalry  upon  light  companies  in  Colonel  Cham- 
the  advanced  posts.  plemonde's  Portuguese  brigade 
Thepicquets  of  the  1st  division,  under  Colonel  Sutton;  and  those  in 
under  Lieut. -Col,  Hill,  of  the  3rd  Colonel  Ashworth's  Portuguese 
regiment  of  guards,  repulsed  one  brigade  under  Lieut. -Col.  Pynn  ; 
of  these;  but  as  they  were  falling  and  by  the  Picquets  of  the  3rd  di- 
back,  they  did  not  see  the  direc-  vision,  under  the  command  of  the 
tion  of  another  in  sufficient  time  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  Trench.  Lieut.- 
to  form  to  oppose  it,  and  Lieut.*  Col. Cameron  was  severely  wound- 
Col.  Hill  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ed  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  corn- 
many  men  were  wounded,  and  mand  in  the  village  devolved  upon 
some  taken,  before  a  detachment  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Colo- 
of  the  British  cavalry  could  move  nel  Cadogan. 
up  to  their  support.  The  troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor 
The  2no  battalion,  42nd  regi-  were  besides  supported,  when 
ment,  under  Lord  Blant\  re,  also  pressed  by  the  enemy,  by  the  74th 
repulsed  a  charge  of  the  cavalry  regiment  under  Major  Kussel 
directed  against  them.  Manners,  and  the  88th  regiment 
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under  Lieut.  Col.  Wallace,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Mackinnon'a 
brigade ;  and  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions the  88th,  with  the  71st 
and  79th,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mackinnon,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  through 
the  village ;  and  Colonel  Mac- 
kinnon has  reported  particularly 
the  conduct  of  Lieut.  Colonel 
Wallace,  Brigade-major  Wilde, 
andLieutenaot  and  Adjutant  Stew- 
art  of  the  88th  regiment. 

The  contest  again  lasted  in  this 
quarter  till  night,  when  our  troops 
still  held  their  post ;  and  from  that 
time,  the  enemy  have  made  no 
fresh  attempt  on  any  part  of  our 
position. 

The  enemy  manifested  an  inten- 
tion to  attack  Major-General  Sir 
W.  Ersktne's  post  at  A  Idea  del 
Hispo  on  the  same  morning,  with 
a  part  of  the  second  corps,  but  the 
Major-general  sent  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  legion 
across  the  ford  of  the  Duas  Casas, 
which  obliged  them  to  retire. 

In  the  course  of  last  night  the 
enemy  commenced  to  retire  from 
their  position  on  the  I>uas  Casas ; 
and  this  morning  at  day-light  the 
whole  were  in  motion.  1  cannot 
vet  decide  whether  this  movement 
is  preparatory  to  some  fresh  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Almeida,  or  is  one  of  decided  re- 
treat ;  but  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  will  not  succeed 
io  the  first,  and  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
last. 

Their  superiority  in  cavalry  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  weak 
state  of  our  horses  from  recent  fa- 
tigue and  scarcity  of  forage ;  and 
the  reduction  ox  numbers  in  the 
Portugutaa  brigade  of  cavalry 
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with  this  part  of  the  army,  in  ex- 
change for  a  British  brigade  sent 
into  Estremadura  with  Marshal 
Sir  Wm.  Bcresford,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  measures  reported 
to  have  been  adopted  to  supply 
the  horses  and  men  with  food  on 
the  service.  The  result  of  a  ge- 
neral action  brought  on  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy  by  us  might, 
under  these  circumstances,  have 
been  doubtful ;  and  if  the  enemy 
had  chosen  to  avoid  it,  or  if  they 
had  met  it,  they  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  collection  of  our 
troops  to  fight  this  action,  to 
throw  relief  into  Almeida. 

From  the  great  superiority  of 
force  to  which  we  have  been  op- 

I>osed  upon  this  occasion,  your 
ordship  will  judge  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  troops.  The  ac- 
tions were  partial,  but  very  severe, 
and  our  loss  has  been  great.  The 
enemy's  loss  has  also  been  great : 
and  they  left  400  killed  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  and  we 
have  many  prisoners. 

I  particularly  request  your  lord- 
ships attention  to  die  conduct  of' 
Lieut.  Col.  Williams,  Lieut.  Col. 
Cameron,  and  the  Hon.  Lieut. 
Cot.  Cadofgan,  and  to  that  of  Co- 
lonel Makinnon,  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Kelly,  of  the  24th  regiment,  and 
ofthe  several  officers  commanding 
battalions  of  the  line  and  of  light 
infantry  which  supported  the 
troops  in  Fuentes  de  Honor.  Like- 
wise to  that  of  Major  M'Intosh, 
of  the  85th  regiment;  of  Lieut* 
Colonel  Nixon,  of  the  2nd  caca- 
do  res ;  of  Lieut.  Col.  Eustace,  of 
the  chasseurs  Britanniquea ;  and  of 
Lord  Blantyre. 

Throughout  these  operations  .1 
have  received  the  greatest  assist- 
ance from  Lieut.  General  Sir 
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Brent  Ppencer,  and  all  the  eenornl 
officers  of  the  army;  and  from 
the  adjutant  and  quarter-master- 
general,  and  the  officers  of  their 
several  department*,  and  those  of 
my  personal  si  aft*. 

From  intelligence  from  Marshal 
Sir  William  Beresford,  1  learn 
that  he  has  invested  Badajos,  on 
the  left  of  the  Guadiana,  and  is 
moving  stores  there  for  the  attack 
of  the  place. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you.  that  the  intelligence  has  been 
confirmed,  that  Joseph  Bouna- 
parte  passed  Va  I  lad  olid,  on  his 
way  to  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  April. 
Jt  is  not  denied  by  the  French 
officers  that  he  is  gone  to  Paris. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  Wellington. 

Villa  Formosa,  May  10,  1811. 

My  Lord,— The  enemy  retired 
on  the  8th  to  the  woods  between 
Espeja  Gallegos  and  Fuentes  de 
Honor,  in  which  position  the 
whole  army  were  collected  on  that 
day  and  yesterday,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  that  part  of  the  second 
corps  which  continued  opposite 
Alameda.  Last  night  the  whole 
broke  up,  and  retired  across  the 
Azava,  covering  their  retreat  by 
their  numerous  cavalry  ;  and  this 
day  the  whole  have  retired  across 
the  Agueda,  leaving  Almeida  to 
its  fate. 

The  second  corps  retired  by  the 
bridge  of  Barba  del  Pueno,  and 
the  f»»rd  of  Val  d'Kspino,  on  the 
Agueda. 

Our  advanced  posts  are  upon 
the  Asava,  and  on  the  lower  Ague- 
da;  and  the  army  will  be  to* 
morr<»w  in  the  cantonments  on 
the  Duas  Ca<ai.  I  have,  &e. 
(Signed)  Wellingtqx. 
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Return  of  killed,  wounded,  qnd 

missing,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut,    Gen.    Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  A'.  B.  in  the  affair 
at  Fuentes  Onoros,  on  I  he  even* 
ing  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1811. 
Total  British  loss.— 1  Captain, 
1  lieutenant,  1  serjeant,  19  rank 
and  file,  and  4  horses,  killed ;  1 
lieut-colonel,  3  captains,  7  lieu- 
tenants, S  ensigns,  1  staff,  10  Ser- 
jeants, 1  drummer,  145  rank  and 
file,  and  6  horses,  wounded;  21 
rank  and  file,  and  1  horse  missing. 

Total  Portuguese  loss— 1  ser- 
jeant and  13  rank  and  hie,  killed  ; 
1  captain,  3  lieutenants,  2  ensigns, 
1  staff,  \  serjeant,  and  25  rank 
and  file,  wounded  ;  1  serjeant  and 

1  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Return  of  killed,  wounded*  and 
missing  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Lord 
Viscount  Wellington,  K.  B.  in 
action  with  the  French  army  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1811. 
Total  British  loss— 1  Captain,  7 

lieutenants,  1  ensign,  8  Serjeants, 

2  drummers,  129  rank  and  file, 
45  horses,  killed  ;  2  general  staff, 

1  lieut. -colonel,  4  majors',  15  cap- 
tains, 21  lieutenants,  7  cornets  or 
ensigns,  2  staff,  50  Serjeants,  4 
drummers,  766  rank  and  file,  95 
horses,  wounded;  1  lieut.-colonel, 

2  captains,  3  lieutenants,  1  ensign, 
8  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  226 
rank  and  file,  6  horses,  missing. 

Portuguese  loss— 5  Serjeants,  1 
drummer,  44  rank  and  file,  killed  ; 
1  lieut.-colonel,  2  lieutenants,  4 
cornets  or  ensigns,  11  Serjeants, 
HO  rank  and  file,  wounded ;  1 
serjeant,  7  drummers,  43  rank 
and  file,  missing. 

General  total — J  captain,  7'lieu* 
tenants,  1  ensign,  IS  a* rj earns,  S 
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drummers,  173  rank  and  file,  and 
45  horses,  killed  ;  2  general  staff, 
2  lieut.-colonels,  4tmajors,  15  cap- 
tains, 23  lieutenants,  11  cornels, 
or  ensigns,  2  stuff,  61  Serjeants, 
4  drummers,  906  rank  and  hie, 
and  95  horses,  wounded  ;  1  lieut.- 
colonel,  2  captains,  S  lieutenants, 
1  ensign,  9  Serjeants,  9  drummers, 
269  rank  and  tile,  and  5  horses, 
missing. 


London  G.izette  Extraordinary, 
Monday,  June  3, 

Letter  from  Marshal  Beresford 
to  Lieutenant  General  Viscount 
Wellington. 

Albncra,  May  18,  1811. 

My  Lord, — Ihaveinfinitesaus* 
faction  in  communicating  to  your 
lordship,  thai  theallied  army*  unit- 
ed here  under  my  orders,  obtained 
on  the  16th  instant,  after  a  most 
sanguinary  contest,  a  complete 
victory  over  that  of  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Soult ; 
and  1  shall  proceed  to  relate  to 
your  lordship  the  circumstances. 

In  a  former  report  I  have  in- 
formed your  lordship  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Marshal  Soult  from  Se- 
ville, and  I  had  in  consequence 
judged  it  wise  entirely  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  and  prepare  to 
meet  him  with  our  united  fortes, 
rather  than,  by  looking  »o  two  ob- 
jects at  once,  to  risk  the  loss  of 
both.  Marshal  Soult,  it  appeors, 
had  been  long  straining  every 
nerve  to  collect  a  force  which  he 
thought  fully  sufficient  to  his  ob- 
ject for  the  relief  of  Badajoz ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  drawn 
considerable  numbers  from  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Victor  and  Ge- 
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lieve,  from  the  French  army  of  the 
centre*  Having  thus  completed 
his  preparations,  he  marched  from 
Seville  on  the  10th  inst.  with  a 
corps  then  estimated  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  was 
joined  on  descending  into  Esira- 
madura  by  the  corps  under  Ge* 
neral  Latour  Maubourg,  stated  to 
be  live  thousand  men.  His  Ex- 
cellency Gen.  Blake,  a*  soon  as 
he  Icamt  the  advance  of  Marshal 
Soult,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  your  lordship, 
proceeded  to  form  his  junction 
with  the  corps  under  my  orders, 
and  arrived  at  Valverde  in  person 
on  the  14th  inst.  where,  having 
consulted  with  his  Excellency 
and  General  Castanos,  it  was  de- 
termined to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
to  give  him  battle. 

On  finding  the  determination  of 
the  enemy  to  relieve  Badajoz,  I 
had  broken  up  from  before  that 
place,  and  marched  the  infantry 
to  the  position  in  front  of  Val- 
verde, except  the  division  of  the 
Hon.  Major -General  G.  L.  Cole, 
which,  with  2,000  Spanish  troops, 
I  left  to  cover  the  removal  of  our 
stores. 

The  cavalry,  which  had,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  fallen  back  as  the 
enemy  advanced,  was  joined  at 
Santa  Martha  by  the  cavalry  of 
General  Blake  ;  that  of  General 
Castanos,  under  the  Count  de 
Pennc  Villamur,  had  been  always 
with  it. 

As  remaining  at  Valverde, 
though  a  stronger  position,  left 
Badajoz  entirely  open,  I  deter- 
mined to  take  up  a  position  (such 
as  could  be  got  in  thitt  widely 
open  country)  at  this  plate;  tints 
standing  directly  between  the 
enemy  and  Badajoz, 
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The  army  was  therefore  assem-  he  marched  out  of  the  wood  oppo- 
bled  here  on  the  15th-  inst.    The  site  to  us  a  strong  force  of  cavalry, 
corps  of  General  Blake,  though  and  two  heavy  columns  of  infan- 
roaking  a  forced  march  to  effect  try,  pointing  them  to  our  front,  as 
it,  only  joined  in  the  night,  and  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge 
could  not  be  placed  in  its  position  of  Albuera  ;  during  this  time, 
till  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst.  under  cover  of  his  vastly  superior 
when  General  Cole's  division,  with  cavalry,  he  was  filing  the  princi- 
the  Spanish  brigade  under  Don  pal  body  of  his  infantry  over  the 
Carlos  d'Espagne,  also  joined,  and  river  beyond  our  right,  and  it  was 
a  little  before  the  commencement  not  long  before  his  intention  ap- 
of  the  action.    Our  cavalry  had  peared  to  be  to  turn  us  by  that 
been  forced  on  the  morning  of  flank,  and  to  cut  us  off  from  Val- 
the  15th  instant  to  retire  from  verde.    Major-General  Cole's  di- 
Sunta  Martha,  and  joined  here.  In  vision  was  therefore  ordered  to 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  ene-  form  an  oblique  line  to  the  rear 
my  appeared  in  front  of  us.    The  of  our  right,  with  his  own  right 
next  morning  our  disposition  for  thrown  back,  and  the  intention 
receiving  the  enemy  was  made,  of  the  enemy  to  attack  bur  right 
being  formed  in  two  lines,  nearly  becoming  evident,   I  requested 
parallel  to  the  river  Albuera,  on  General  Blake  to  form  part  of 
the  ridge  of  the  gradual  ascent  his  first  line,  and  all  his  second, 
rising  from  that  river,  and  cover-  to  that  front,  which  was  done, 
ing  the  roads  to  Badajoz  and  Val-  The  enemy  commenced  hi*  at- 
verde;  though  your  lordship  is  tack  at  nine  o'clock,  not  ceasing 
aware,  that  the  whole  face  of  this  at  the  same  time  to  menace  our 
country  is  every  where  passable  left ;  and  after  a  strong  and  gallant 
for  all  arms.    General  Blake's  resistance  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
corps  was  on  the  right,  in  two  gained  the  heights  upon  which 
lines;  its  left,  on  the  Valverde  they  had  been  formed :  meanwhile 
road,  joined  the  right  of  Major-  the  division  of  the  Honourable 
General  the  Hon.  William  Stew-  Major-general  William  Stewart 
art's  division,  the  left  of  which  had  been  brought  up  to  support 
reached  the  Badajoz  road  ;  where  them  ;  and  that  of  Major-general 
commenced  the  right  of  Major-  Hamilton  brought  to  the  left  of 
GeneralHamilton's  division, which  the  Spanish  line,  and  formed  in 
closed  the  left  of  the  line.    Ge-  contiguous  close  columns  of  bat- 
ncral  Cole's  division,  with  one  taiions,  to  be  moveable  in  any  di- 
brigade  of  General  Hamilton's,  rection.  The  Portuguese  brigade 
formed  the  second  line  of  the  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier-gene- 
British  and  Portuguese  army.  ral  Otway,  remained  at  some  dis- 

The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  tance  on  the  left  of  this,  to  check 

the  16th,  did  not  long  delay  his  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  below 

attack ;  at  eight  o'clock  he  was  the  village, 

observed  to  be  in  movement,  and  As  the  heights  the  enemy  had 

his  cavalry  was  seen  passing  the  gained  raked  and  entirely-  com- 

rivulet  of  Albuera,  considerably  manded  our  whole  position,  it  be- 

•bove  our  right  j  and  shortly  after  came  necessary  to  make  every  ef- 
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fort  to  retake  and  maintain  them;  principal  attack  was  on  this  point 
and  a  noble  one  was  made  by  the  of  the  right,  he  also  made  a  con* 
division  of  Genaral  Stewart,  head-  tinual  attempt  upon  that  part  of 
ed  by  that  gallant  officer.  Nearly  our  original  front  at  the  village 
at  the  beginning  of  the  enemy's  and  bridge,  which  were  defended 
attack,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by 
on,  which,  with  the  smoke  from  Major-general  Baron  Alten,  and 
the  firing,  rendered  it  impossible  the  light  infantry  brigade  of  the 
to  discern  any  thing  distinctly.  German  legion,  whose  conduct 
This,  with  the  nature  of  the  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  con- 
ground,  had  been  extremely  fa-  spicuously  good.    This  point  now 
vourable  to  the  enemy  in  forming  formed  our  left,  and  Major-general 
his  columns,  and  in  his  subsequent  Hamilton's   division   had  been 
attack.  brought  up  there ;  and  he  was  left 
The  right  brigade  of  General  to  direct  the  defence  of  that  point, 
Stewart's  division,  under  Lieute*  whilst  the  Enemy's  attack  couti- 
nant-colonel  Colborne,  first  came  nued  on  our  right,  a  considerable 
into  action,  and  behaved  in  the  proportion  of  the  Spanish  troops 
most  gallant  manner ;  and  finding  supporting  the  defence  of  this 
that  the  enemy's  column  could  place.    The  enemy's  cavalry,  on 
not  be  shaken  by  fire,  proceeded  his  infantry  attempting  to  force 
to  attack  it  with  the  bayonet ;  and,  our  right,  had  endeavoured  to 
while  in  the  act  of  charging  a  turn    it ;  but  by  the  able  ma* 
body  of  Polish  lancers  (cavalry),  noeuvres  of  Major-general  the 
which  the  thickness  of  the  atmos-  Honourable  William  Lumley  com* 
phere  and  the  nature  of  the  mandingtheallied  cavalry,  though 
ground  had  concealed  (and  which  vastly  inferior  to  that  oflheenemy 
was,  besides,  mistaken  by  those  of  in  number,  his  endeavours  were 
the  brigade,  when  discovered,  for  foiled.   Major-general  Cole,  see- 
Spanish  cavalry,  and  therefore  not  ing  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  very 
fired  upon),  turned  it;  and  being  Judiciously  bringing  up  his  left  a 
thus  attacked  unexpectedly  in  the  little,  marched  in  line  to  attack 
rear,  was  unfortunately  broken,  the  enemy's  left,  and  arrived  most 
and  suffered  immensely.  The  3 1st  opportunely  to  contribute,  with 
regiment,  being  the  left  one  of  the  the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  ■ 
brigade,  alone  escaped  this  charge,  General  Stewart's  division,  to 
and  under  the  command  of  Major  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
L'Estrange  kept  its  ground,  until  situation,  and  retire  precipitately, 
the  arrival  ot  the  3rd  brigade,  and  to  take  refuge  under  his  ro- 
under Major-general  Hoghton.  serve ; — here  the  Fuzileer  brigade 
The  conduct  of  this  brigade  was  particularly  distinguished  itself, 
most  conspicuously  gallant ;  and  He  was  pursued  by  the  allies  to 
that  of  the  2nd  brigade,  under  the  a  considerable  distance,  and  as 
command   of  the   Honourable  far  as  I  thought  it  prudent,  with 
Lieutenant-colonel  Abercrombie  his  immense  superiority  of  ca- 
was  not  less  so:  Major-general  valry;  and  I  contented  myself  with 
Hoghton,  cheering  on  his  brigade  seeing  him  driven  across  the  Al- 
to the  charge,  fell  pierced  by  buera. 

wounds.  Though  the  enemy's  I  have  every  reason  to  speak 
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toivoorably  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  artillery  was  served,  and 
fought ;  anil  Major  Hartman  com- 
manding the  British,  nnd  Major 
t)ickson  commanding  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  officers  nnd  men, 
arc  entitled  to  my  thanks.  The 
four  guns  of  the  horse-artillery, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lefebure, 
did  great  execution  on  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  ;  and  one  brigade  of 
Spanish  artillery  (the  only  one  in 
the  field)  I  saw  equally  gallantly 
and  well  served :  we  lost  in  the 
misfortune  which  occurred  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Colbome  (whom 
General  Stewart  reports  to  have 
acted,  and  was  then  acting,  in  a 
most  noble  manner,  leading  on  the 
brigade  in  admirable  order)  one 
howitzer,  which  the  enemy,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  gallant  General 
Hoghton's  brigade,  had  time  to 
carry  off,  with  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  prisoners  of  that 
brigade.  After  he  had  been  beaten 
from  this  his  principal  attack,  he 
still  continued  that  near  the  vil- 
lage, on  which  he  never  could 
make  any  impression,  or  cross  the 
rivulet,  though  I  had  been  obliged 
to  bring  a  very  jjreat  proportion 
of  the  troops  from  it,  to  support 
the  principal  point  of  attack  ;  but 
the  enemy  seeing  his  main  attack 
defeated,  relaxed  in  his  attempt 
there  also.  The  Portuguese  divi- 
sion of  Major-general  Hamilton, 
Sn  every  instance  evinced  the  ut- 
most steadiness  and  courage,  and 
manoeuvred  equally  well  with  the 
British. 

Brigadier-general  H  irvey's  Por- 
tugese brigade,  belonging  to  Ge- 
neral Coles  division,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  itself 
whin  marching  in  line  across  the 
plflio,  by  repairing,  with  the  ut- 


gist  en,  mi. 

most  steadiness,  a  charge  of  the 

enemy's  cavalry. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
every  instance  of  discipline  and 
valour  shown  on  this  severely  con- 
tested day  ;  but  never  were  troops 
that  more  valiantly  or  more  glori- 
ously maintained  the  honour  of 
their  respective  countries.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  particularize  the 
Spnnish  divisions,  brigades,  or  re- 
giments that  were  particularly  en- 
gaged, because  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  their  denominations  or 
names ;  but  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  saying  that  their  behaviour 
was  most  gallant  and  honourable ; 
and  though,  from  the  superior 
number  and  weight  of  the  enemy's 
force,  that  part  of  them  that  were 
in  the  position  attacked  were 
obliged  to  cede  the  ground,  it  was 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  they 
continued  in  good  order  to  sup- 
port their  allies  ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
his  Excellency  General  Bl«ke  will 
do  ample  justice  on  this  head,  by 
making  honourable  mention  of 
the  deserving. 

The  battle  commenced  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  continued  without  in- 
terruption, till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  enemy  having 
been  driven  over  the  Albuera,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  there 
was  but  cannonading  and  skir- 
mishing. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  descrip- 
tion to  do  justice  to  the  distin- 
guished gallantry  of  the  troops; 
but  every  individual  most  nobly 
did  his  duty,  and  which  will  be 
well  proved  by  tiie  great  loss  we 
have  suffered,  though  repulsing 
the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  observed^ 
that  our  dead,  particularly  the 
57th  regiment,  were  lying,  as  they 
had  fought  in  ranks,  nnd  ever/ 
wound  was  in  the  frent. 
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..   The  Honourable  Mhjor-jjeneral 
William  Stewart  most  particularly 
distinguished  himself,  and  con* 
duced  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
day  ;  he  received  two  contusions, 
but  would  not  quit  the  field. 
M;»jor-generol  the  Hon..  G.  L. 
Cole  is  also  entitled   to  every 
praise  ;  and  I  have  to  regret  being 
deprived  for  some  time  of  his  ser- 
vices', by  the  wound  he  has  re- 
ceived.   The  Hon.  Lieut-colonel 
Abercrombie,  commanding  the 
2nd  brigade,  2nd  division,  and 
Major  L*  Est  range,  8 1st  regiment, 
deserve  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  conduct  and  gallantry  of  Co- 
lonel Inglis,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.    To   the  Honourable 
Major-general  YVdliom  Lumlev, 
for  the  very  nble  manner  in  which 
he  opposed  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  and  foiled  him  in 
hi*  object,  1  am  particularly  in- 
debted*   To  Major-general  Ha- 
milton, who  commanded  on  the 
left  during  the  severe  attack  upon 
our  right,  I  am  also  much  indebt- 
ed ;  and  the  Portuguese  brigadeof 
Brigadier-generals   Fonseca  and 
Archibald  Campbell  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.     To  Major-general 
Alten,  and  to  the  excellent  brig- 
ade under  his  orders,  I  have  much 
praise  to  give  ;  and  it  is  tvith  great 
pleasure  I  assure  your  lordship, 
that  the  good  and  gallant  conduct 
of  every  corps,  and  of  every  per- 
son, was  in  proportion  to  the  op- 
portunity that  offered   for  dis- 
tinguishing themselves.    1  know 
not  an  individual  who  did  not  do 
his  duty. 

1  have,  I  fear,  to  regret  the  Joss 
to  the  service  of  Colonel  Collins, 
cnmmatidinga  Portuguesebi  igade, 
his  leg  having  been  carried  off  by 


a  cannon  shot.  He  i*  an  officer  of 
great  merit,  and  1  deeply  lament 
the  dentil  of  Major  general  H«gh* 
ton,  and  of  those  two  promising 
officers  Lieutenant-col.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Myers  and  Lieutenant-Col. 
Duckworth. 

It  is  most  pleasing  tome  to  in* 
form  your  lordship,  not  only  of 
the  steady  and  gallant  conduct  of 
our  allies,  the  Spanish  troops  un- 
der his  Excellency  General  Blake, 
but  also  to  assure  you,  that  the 
most  perfect  harmony  has  sub* 
sisted  between  us;  and  that 
General  Blake  not  only  conformed 
in  all  things  tu  the  general  line 
proposed  by  your  lordship,  but  in 
the  details,  and  in  whatever  I  sug- 
gested to  his  Excellency,  I  re* 
ceived  the  most  immediate  and 
cordial  assent  and  co-operation; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  on  his 
part,  to  ensure  the  success  of  our 
united  efforts;  and  during  the 
battle  he  most  essentially,  by  his 
experience,  knowledge,  and  zeal, 
contributed  to  its  fortunate  result. 

His  Excellency  the  Captain- 
general  Castanos,'  who  had  united 
the  few  troops  he  had  in  a  sttte 
to  be  brought  into  the  field,  to 
those  of  General  Blake.and  placed 
them  under  his  orders,  assisted  in 
person  in  the  field  ;  and  not  only 
on  this,  but  on  all  occasions,  1  am 
much  indebted  to  general  Casta- 
nos, who  is  ever  beforehand  in 
giving  whatever  can  be  beneficial 
to  the  success  of  the  common 
cause. 

Though  I  unfortunately  cannot 
point  out  the  corps,  or  many  of 
the  individuals  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  that  distinguished  them- 
selves, yet  I  will  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  General  VaiUtt* 
teroi,  whose  gallantry  was  men 
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conspicuous,  as  of  the  corps  he  ance  we  can.  I  have  sent  our  ca  • 

had  under  his  command ;  and  the  valry  to  follow  the  enemy,  but  in 

same  of  General  Zayas  and  of  Don  that  arm  he  is  too  powerful  for  us 

Carlos  D'E«pagne.    The  Spanish  to  attempt  any  thing  against  him 

cavalry  have  behaved  extremely  in  the  plains  he  is  traversing, 
well ;  and  the  Count  de  Penne      Thus  we  have  reaped  the  ad- 

Villamur  is  particularly  deserving  vantage  wc  proposed  from  our 

to  be  mentioned.  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  the 

1  annex  the  return  of  our  loss  in  enemy  ;  and  whilst  he  has  been 
this  hard  contested  day:  it  is  very  forced  to  abandon  the  object  for 
severe,  and  in  addition  to  it  is  (he  which  he  has  almost  stripped  An- 
loss  of  the  troops  under  his  Ex-  dalusia  of  troops,  instead  of  having 
cellency  General  Blake,  who  are  accomplished  the  haughty  boasts 
ail  killed,  missing,  and  wounded,  with  which  Marshal  Soult  haran-  ' 
but  of  which  I  have  not  the  return,  gued  his  troops  on  leaving  Seville, 
The  loss  of  the  enemy,  though  I  he  returns  there  with  a  curtailed 
cannot  know  what  it  is,  must  be  army,  and,  what  perhaps  may  be 
still  more  severe.  He  has  left  on  still  more  hurtful  to  him,  with  a 
the  field  of  battle  about  two  thou-  diminished  reputation, 
sand  dead,  and  we  have  taken  In  enumerating  the  services  re* 
from  nine  hundred  to  one  thou-  ceived  from  the  officers  of  my 
sand  prisoners.  He  has  had  five  own  staff,  I  must  particularly  call 
generals  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  your  lordship's  attention  to  those 
the  former,  Generals  of  division  of  Brigadier-general  d* Urban, 
Werle  and  Pesim ;  and  Gazan,  and  quarter-master-general  to  the  Por- 
two  others  amongst  the  latter,  tuguese  army  ;  and  which  I  cannot 
His  force  was  much  more  consi-  sufficiently  praise,  though  I  can 
derablethan  we  had  been  informed  appreciate.  On  all  occasions  I 
of,  os  I  do  not  think  he  displayed  have  felt  the  benefits  of  his  talents 
less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-  and  services,  and  more  particularly 
two  thousand  infantry,  and  he  cer-  on  this,  where  they  very  essential- 
tainly  had  four  thousand  cavalry,  ly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
with  a  numerous  and  heavy  artil-  the  day :  and  I  cannot  here  omit 
lery.  His  overbearing  cavalry  the  name  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
cramped  and  confined  all  our  ope-  Hardinge,deputy  quarter- master- 
rations,  and  with  his  artillery  saved  general  to  the  Portuguese  troops, 
its  infantry,  after  its  rout.  whose  talents  and  exertions  de- 

He  retired  after  the  battle  to  serve  my  thanks.    To  Brigadier- 

the  ground  he  had  been  previously  general  Mozinho,  adjutant-gene- 

on,  but  occupying  it  in  position  ;  ral  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  to 

and  on  this  morning,  or  rather  Lieut. -col.  Hooke,  assistant  adju- 

during  the  night,  commenced  his  tant-general  to  the  united  British  . 

retreat  on  the  road  he  came,  to-  and  Portuguese  force,  and  to  Bri- 

wards  Seville,  and  has  abandoned  gadier-general  Lemos,  and  to  the 

Badajoz  to  its  fate.  He  left  a  num-  officers  of  my  own  perspnal  staff, 

ber  of  his  wounded  on  the  ground  1  am  indebted  for  their  assistance, 
he  had  retired  to,  and  to  which      To  the  services  of  Lieutenant- 

we  are  administering  what  assist-  colonel  Arbuthnot  (Major  in  bit 
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Majesty's  service),  tain  also  much 
indebted,  and  he  is  the  bearer  of 
this  to  your  lordship,  and  is  fully 
enabled  to  give  you  any  further 
information  you  may  desire,  and 
is  most  deserving  or  any  favour 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to 
recommend  him  for  to  bis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

( Signed )  W.  C.  Bkresford, 
Marshal  and  Lieut.-gen. 

P.  S.  Major-general  Hamilton's 
division,  and  .Brigadier-general 
Madden's  brigade  of  Portuguese 
cavalry,  march  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  reinvest  Badajoz  on  the 
south-side  of  the  Guadiana. 

W.  C.  B. 

Return  of  killed,  mumled,  and 
missing  of  the  corps  of  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-general Viscount  Welling- 
ton,  K.  B.  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  Marshal  Sir  William 
Carr  Beresford,  K.  B.  in  the 
battle  toith  the  French  army 
commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
at  Albuera,  on  the  16th  May, 
1811. 

Total  British  loss— 1  general 
staff,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  ma* 
jor,  7  captains,  13  lieutenants,  9 
ensigns,  31  Serjeants,  4  drummers, 
815  rank  and  file,  54  horses,  kil- 
led ;  7  general  staff,  4  lieutenant, 
colonels,  4  majors,  43  captains,  8 
lieutenants,  20  ensigns,  6  staff, 
132  Serjeants,  9  drummers,  2,426 
rank  and  file,  26  horses,  wounded ; 
1  major,4captain6,  8  lieutenants, 
1  ensign,  28  Serjeants,  10  drum- 
mers, 492  rank  and  file,  17  horses, 
missing. 

Total  Portuguese  loss — 1  gene- 
ral staff,  1  staff,  2  Serjeants,  98 
rank  and  file,  9  horses,,  killed  ;  1 

Vol.LIII. 


general  staff,  1  lieutenant-colonel, 

1  major,  5  captains,  5  lieutenants, 

2  ensigns,  1  staff,  14  Serjeants,  1 
drummer,  230  rank  and  file,  9 
horses,  wounded ;  1  drummer,  25 
rank  and  file,  missing. 

General  Total. — 2 general  staff, 
1  lieut.-colonel,  I  major,  7  cap- 
tains, IS  lieutenants,  9  ensigns,  1 
staff,  33  Serjeants,  4  drummers, 
913  rank  and  file,  63  horses,  kil- 
led ;  8  general  staff,  5  lieutenant- 
colonels,  5  majors,  48  captains, 
86  lieutenants,  22  ensigns,  7  staff, 
146  Serjeants,  10  drummers,  2,656 
rank  and  file,  35  horses,  wounded; 
1  major,  4  captains,  8  lieutenants, 
1  ensign,  28  Serjeants,  11  drum- 
mers, 517  rank  and  file,  17  horses, 
missing. 


From  the  London  Gazette,  Satur- 
day, June  15. 

Doxoning-streel,  June  15. 

A  dispatch,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract,  has  been  this 
day  received  at  Lord  Liverpool's 
office,  addressed  to  his  Lordship 
by  Lord  Wellington,  dated  Quinta 
de  Gramicha,  May  30 1 — 

"  We  invested  Badajoz  on  the 
25tb  inst.  on  the  right  of  the  Gua- 
diana; and  the  ordnance  and 
stores  for  the  siege  having  been 
brought  forward,  we  broke  ground 
last  night.  The  enemy  have  retired 
their  main  body  upon  Llerena, 
and  hold  the  advanced  posts  of 
their  cavalry  at  Usagre.  I  inclose 
the  copy  of  the  report  of  Major* 
General  the  Hon.  William Lumley, 
of  a  very  gallant  affair  of  the  cav- 
alry near  that  place  on  the  25th. 
The  Major-General  has  reported, 
that  he  received  very  great  assist- 
ance, upon  this  occasion,  from 
Major  Holmes,  of  the  3rd  dragoon 
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guards,  who  was  acting  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Adjutant-general, 
and  from  Lieutenant  Heathcote, 
of  the  royal  dragoons,  who  was 
acting  in  the  department  of  the 
Quarter-raaster-general,  as  well 
as  from  the  officers  mentioned  in 
his  report." 

Camp,  near  Usagre,  two  A*  M, 
May  26. 

Sir,— As  will  have  been  stated 
to  you  yesterday  verbally  by  the 
officer  I  sent  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  the  honour  to,  acquaint  you, 
that  having,  as  I  before  reported, 
driven  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
from  Usagre,  I  occupied  that  post 
on  the  night  of  the  24th,  by  plac- 
ing the  Spanish  troops  in  front 
of  the  town  with  their  tiradores 
well  in  advance  towards  the  enemy, 
and  the  Portuguese  and  British 
cavalry,  with  the  four  six-pounders 
in  rear  of  the  place;  a  small  brook, 
hollow  and  deep  ravine,  and  nar- 
row defile,  being  on  this  side  of 
the  town.  About  six  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  it  was  reported 
to  me,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
were  advancing  in  force,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  they 
were  accompanied  by  artillery  and 
infantry*  Conceiving  reports  might 
exaggerate  the  fact,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  yield  the  post  to  inferior 
numbers,  the  18th  light  dragoons 
and  Colonel  Otway's  Portuguese 
brigade  of  cavalry  were  ordered 
across  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  through  the  narrow  fords 
and  passes  which  bad  been  pre- 
viously reconnoitered ;  and  Briga- 
dier-General Madden's  brigade 
of  Portuguese  cavalry  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  right,  with,  orders  to 
retire  by  the  same  passes,  if  ne- 
cessary: the  heavy  brigade  of 
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British,  with  the  guns,  being  still  in 
reserve  behind  the  town.  Upon 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy, 
it  was  evident  they  were  ad- 
vancing with  the  whole  of  their 
cavalry, and  five  or  six  heavy  guns 
(eight  pounders).  This  beiog 
ascertained,  and  upon  opening 
their  first  gun,  the  line  was  order- 
ed to  retire,  which  they  did  slowly, 
in  excellent  order,  and  without 
loss ;  the  Spanish  troops  filing  on 
the  main  road  through  the  town 
which  had  been  left  open  for  them. 
A  smart  cannonade  now  com- 
menced from  the  opposite  heights, 
the  superiority  of  numbers  and 
weightof  metal  being  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  enemy  ;  but  tbe  su- 
perior skill  and  well-directed  aim 
of  Captain  Lefevre  and  his  corps, 
with  only  four  six-pounders,  was 
most  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 
The  enemy  now  committed  a  most 
daring  attempt,  or  rather  an  error, 
for  which  they  were  severely  pun- 
ished. In  spite  of  two  of  our 
guns,  which  bore  directly  for  a 
few  paces  on  the  road,  three  of 
their  chosen  regiments,  4tb,  20th, 
and  26th,  dashed  through  the 
town,  and  formed  rapidly  on  the 
flank  of  the  3rd  dragoon  guards, 
which  corps,  concealed  by  a  small 
hill,  I  verily  believe  they  did  not 
see,  and  in  front  of  the  4th  dra- 
goons, themselves  presenting  two 
fronts.  A  charge  of  the  3rd  dra- 
goon guards  was  at  this  moment 
ordered  on  the  right ;  and  a  simul* 
taneous  movement  of  the  4th  dra- 
goons, directed  most  judiciously 
by  Brigadier  General  Long,  at 
the  same  moment  on  the  left, 
where  I  had  requested  him  to  re- 
maio,  decided  the  point.  The 
enemy  wavered  before  our  cavalry 
readied  tliem ;  but  almost  in  the 
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b  a  me  instant  they  were  overturned , 
And  apparently  annihilated.  The 
affair  took  place  so  near  the  brook 
and  bridge  which  immediately 
leads  into  the  town,  and  which  I 
had  forbid  the  cavalry  to  enter^ 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
pursue;  it  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  decide  upon  the  enemy's  loss; 
many,  severely  wounded,  escaped 
through  the  town,  others  threw 
themselves  off  their  horses,  and 
escaped  over  the  brook  andthrough 
the  gardens  ;  but  besides  78  pri- 
soners, 29  lay  dead  on  the  spot, 
many  were  also  observed  lying 
dead  on  the  bridge  and  in  the  first 
street ;  and  a  peasant  reports  that 
from  SO  to  50  were  sent  off  woun- 
ded to  their  rear,  on  horses  and 
cars.  I  must  not  omit  to  state, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Count  de 
Penne  Villamur's  Spanish  cavalry 
gallantly  supported  the  charge  on 
the  left  of  the  3rd  dragoon  guards, 
as  I  am  informed  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Madden'*  brigade  did  on  the 
right :  but  the  dust  caused  by  the 
charge  was  so  great,  I  was  myself 
unable  to  observe  on  that  flank. 
I  am  positively  assured,  from  the 
report  of  the  prisoners,  that  the 
enemy  had  13  regiments  of  caval- 
ry in  the  field,  which,  though  not 
exceeding  from  200  to  300  men 
each,  gave  them  so  great  a  supe- 
riority over  the  force  under  my 
orders,  composed  of  three  nations, 
many  of  them  as  yet  but  little* 
known  to  each  other  in  cavalry 
movements,  that  I  feel  fulry  jus- 
titled  in  not  placing  a  deep  ravine 
and  defile  in  my  rear,  and  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  town, 
which  is  only  defensible  by  infan- 
try, from  an  attack  on  the  other 
side. 

I  have  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
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to  add,  that  the  advantage  gained 
has  been  almost  bloodless  on  our 
part,  although  occasionally  for  a 
few  seconds  of  necessity  exposed 
to  the  range  of  artillery,  and  a 
charge  made  against  a  corps  d'elite 
of  the  enemy,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  visibly  suffered  from  our 
artillery,  in  addition  to  those  lost 
in  the  charge.  I  feel  myself  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  Briga- 
dier-General Long,  for  his  zealous 
well-timed,  and  active  exertions 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  for  his 
assistance  at  all  times.  To  Briga- 
dier-General Loy,  commanding 
the  Spanish  cavalry  (the  Count 
de  Penne  VHlamur  being  sick  at 
Villa  Franca),  and  to  Brigadier-* 
General  Madden,  commanding 
the  Portuguese  division,  I  am 
highly  indebted  fortheir  readiness 
in  obeying,  and  promptitude  in 
executing  my  orders ;  to  the  Hon. 
Colonel  de  Grey,  commanding 
the  British  brigade  of  heavy  cav- 
alry, and  to  Colonel  Otway,  com- 
manding the  Portuguese  brigade, 
both  under  the  orders  of  Briga- 
dier-General Long;  to  Colonel 
Lord  Edward  Somerset,command- 
ing  the  4th  dragoons ;  to  Colonel 
Head,  commanding  the  13th  light 
dragoons ;  to  Major  Weston,  com* 
manding  the  3rd  dragoon  guards 
(Sir  G.  Calcraft  being  sick  at 
Villa  Franca);  and  to  Captain 
Lefevre,  of  the  roya  Ihorse  artille- 
ry, my  very  best  thanks  are  due,  as 
well  as  to  every  officer  and  soldier, 
for  the  promptitude  and  steadiness 
with  which  every,  even  retrograde, 
movement  was  performed  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  enemy. 

The  advantage  gained  will  not 
only  in  some  degree  lessen  the 
enemy's  superior  cavalry, but  will, 
1  trus"tr  still  farther  tend  to  render 
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him  fearful  and  timid  in  all  his 
movements. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)  W.  Lumley,  Maj.-Gen. 

Marshal  Sir  W.  Beresford,  &c. 


From  the  London  Gazette, 
Admiralty- Office,  Sept.  24. 
[Transmitted  by  Rear-Admiral 
Foley.] 

Naiad j  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  21. 

Sir*— Yesterday  morning,  while 
this  ship  was  at  anchor  off  this 
place,  much  bustle  was  observed 
among  the  enemy's  flotilla,  moor- 
ed along  shore,  close  under  the 
batteries  of  their  bay, whic  hseem- 
ed  to  indicate  that  some  affair 
of  moment  was  in  agitation.  At 
about  noon  Buonaparte,in  a  barge, 
accompanied  by  several  officers, 
was  distinctly  seen  to  proceed 
along  their  line  to  the  centrejship ; 
which  immediately  hoisted  the 
imperial  standard  at  the  main,  and 
lowered  it  at  his  departure,  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  Rear-Admiral's 
flag : — he  afterwards  visited  others, 
and  then  continued  in  his  boat 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Since  it  is  so  much  within  the 
well-known  custom  of  that  per- 
sonage to  adopt  measures  that 
confer  supposed  eclat  on  his 
presence,  I  concluded  that  some- 
thing of  that  kind  was  about  to 
take  place.  Accordingly,  seven 
praams,  each  having  12  24-poun- 
ders,  lone  guns,  with  120  men,  and 
commanded  by  Rear-Admiral 
Baste,  stood  towards  this  ship; 
being  expressly  ordered  by  the 
French  Ruler,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  to  attack  us.  As  the 
wind  was  S.  W.  with  a  very 
strong  flood-tide  setting  to  the 
N.  E.  while  the  enemy  bore 


nearly  South  from  us,  it  was  clear 
that  by  weighing  we  could  only 
increase  our  distance  from  him  ; 
so  that  our  only  chance  of  closing 
with  him  at  all  was  by  remaining 
at  an  anchor. 

The  Naiad,  therefore,  quietly 
awaited  his  attack  in  that  position, 
with  springs  on  her  cable. 

It  was  exclusively  in  the  ene- 
my's own  power  to  choose  the  dis- 
tance :  each  ship  of  his  squadron 
stood  within  gun  shot,  gave  us 
successively  her  broadsides, tacked 
from  us,  and  in  that  mode  conti- 
nuously repeated  the  attack.  Af- 
ter this  had  so  continued  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour^  10  brigs  (said 
to  have  four  Ions*  24-pounders) 
and  one  sloop  (said  to  have  two 
such  guns),  also  weighed  and 
joined  the  ships  in  occasionally 
cannonading  us,  which  was  thus 
kept  up  for  upwards  of  two  hours 
w i thout  intermission , and  returned, 
I  humbly  hope,  with  sufficient 
effect  by  this  ship. 

At  slack  water  the  Naiad 
weighed  her  anchor,  and  stood  ofi, 
partly  to  repair  some  trivial  dam- 
ages, but  chiefly  by  getting  to 
windward,  to  be  better  enabled 
to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  get 
within  shore  of  some,  at  least,  of 
his  flotilla.  After  standing  off 
a  short  time,  the  Naiad  tacked, 
and  made  all  sail  towards  them; 
but.  at  about  sunset  it  became 
calm,  when  the  enemy  took  up  his 
anchorage  under  the  batteries 
eastward  of  Boulogne,  while  the 
Naiad  resumed  her  sin  her  former 
position. 

In  this  affair  not  a  British  sub- 
ject was  hurt ;  and  the  damages 
sustained  by  this  ship  are  too 
trifling  for  me  to  mention.  I  have 
indeed  to  apologize  for  dwelling 
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•  l  *         •  * 

solongonthisaffair;  but  my  motive 
n  the  manner  in  which  I  under* 
stand  it  has  been  magnified  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  extraordinary 
commendations  which  have  been 
lavished  on  the  Frenchmen  en- 
gaged in  it  by  their  Ruler.  It  is 
6tting,  theref  ore,that  his  Majesty's 
government  should  know  the  real 
state  of  the  case ;  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  may  rest  assured, 
that  every  officer  and  man  on  board 
the  Naiad  did  zealously  and  stea- 
dily fulfil  his  duty. 
I  have,  &c.  * 
Philip  Carteret,  Capt. 

Naiad,  off  Boulogne,  Sept.  21. 

Sir,-— This  morning,  at  seven, 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  flotilla 
which  was  anchored  to  the  east- 
ward of  Boulogne,  consisting  of 
seven  praams,  and  15  smaller  ves- 
sels, chiefly  brigs,  weighed  and 
stood  out  on  the  larboard  tack,  the 
wind  being  S.  W. ;  apparently  to 
renew  the  same  kind  of  distant 
cannonade  which  took  place  yes- 
terday: different,  however,  from 
yesterday,  for  there  was  now  a 
weather-tide.  The  Naiad,  there- 
fore, weighed,  and  getting  well  to 
windward,  joined  the  brigs  Ri- 
naldo,  Redpole,and  Castilian,  with 
the  Viper  cutter,  who  had  all  zea- 
lously turned  to  windward  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  to  support  the 
Naiad  in  the  expected  conflict. 
We  all  lay  to  on  the  larboard  tack, 
gradually  drawing  off  shore,  in  the 
hope  of  imperceptibly  inducing  the 
enemy  also  to  withdraw  further 
from  the  protection  of  his  for- 
midable batteries. 

To  make  known  the  senior  offi- 
cer's intention,  no  other  signals 
were  deemed  necessary,  but  "  to 
prepare  to  attack  the  enemy's  ? an/ 


then  standing  out,  led  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Baste,  and  *'  not  to  fire 
until  quite  close  to  the  enemy." 

Accordingly,  the  moment  the 
French  admiral  tacked  in  shore, 
having  reached  his  utmost  dis- 
tance, and  was  giving  us  his  broad- 
sides, the  King's  small  squadron 
bore  up  together  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  stood  towards  the 
enemy  under  all  the  sail  each  could 
conveniently  carry,  receiving  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  the 
flotilla  and  batteries,  without  re- 
turning any  until  within  pistol- 
shot,  when  the  firing  on  both  sides 
his  Majesty's  cruisers  threw  the 
enemy  into  inextricable  confusion. 
The  French  Admiral's  praam  was 
the  principal  object  of  attack  by 
this  ship;  but  as  that  officer  in 
leading  had  of  course  tacked  first, 
and  thereby  acquired  fresh  way, 
and  was  now  under  much  sail, 
pushing  with  great  celerity  for  the 
batteries,  it  became  impossible 
to  reach  him  without  too  greatly 
hazarding  his  Majesty 's  ship.  Hav- 
ing, however,  succeeded  in  sepa- 
rating a  praam  from  him,  which 
had  handsomely  attempted  to  suc- 
cour his  chief,  and  which  I  had 
intended  to  consign  to 'the  parti- 
cular care  of  Capts.  Anderson  and 
M 'Donald,  of  the  Rinaldo,  and 
Redpole,  while  the  Castilian  at- 
tacked others,  it  now  appeared 
best  preferably  to  employ  this 
ship  in  effectually  securing  her. 

The  Naiad  accordingly  ran  her 
on  board ;  Mr.  Grant,  the  master, 
lashed  her  along-side ;  the  small 
arms  men  soon  cleared  her  decks, 
and  the  boarders,  sword  in  hand, 
completed  her  subjugation.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  justice  to  our  brave 
enemy,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
his  resistance  was  most  obstinate 
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and  gallant;  nor  did  it  cease  until  Admiralty  Office^  Nov.  16* 

fairly  overpowered  by  the  over-  .  [Transmitted  by  Captain  Beaver.] 

whelming  force  we  so  promptly  His  Majesty's  ship  Astrea, 

applied.    She  is  named  La  Ville  off  Foul  Point,  Madam 

de  Lyons,  was  commanded  by  a  gascar,  May  21,  1811* 

Mons.  Barbaud,  who  was  severely  Sir,— I  had  the  honour  of  com- 

wounded,  and  has  on  board  a  municating  to  you,  from  off  Round 

Mons.  La  Coupe,  who,  as  Com-  Island,  my  determination  to  quit 

modore  of  a  division,  was  entitled  that  station,  in  order  to  follow  the 

to  a  broad  pendant.   Like  the  three  enemy's  frigates  with  troops 

other  praams,  she  has  12  long  on  board,  which  had  appeared  off 

guns  24-pounders  (French) :  but  Mauritius  on  the  7th  instant,  and 

she  had  only  112  men,  60  of  whom  also  my  reasons  for  supposing  they 

were  soldiers  of  the  72nd  regiment  would  push  for  a  near  point,  per* 

of  the  line.   Between  SO  and  40  haps  Tamatave.   I  have  now  the 

have  been  killed  and  wounded.  satisfaction  to  report  to  you,  that 

Meanwhile  the  three  brigs  com-  the  enemy  were  discovered  on  the 

pleted  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  morning  of  the  20th  instant,  far 

flotilla  ;  but  I  lament  to  say  that  to  windward,  and  well  in  with  the 

the  immediate  proximity  of  the  land,  near  Foul  Point,  Madagascar* 

formidable  batteries  whereunto  we  The  signal  to  chase  was  promptly 

had  now  so  nearly  approached,  obeyed  by  his  Majesty's  ships 

prevented  the  capture  or  destruc-  Phcebe,  Galatea,  and  Racehorse 

lion  of  more  of  their  ships  or  ves-  sloop.  The  weather  was  most  vex- 

lels.   But  no  blame  can  attach  to  atiously  variable  during  the  whole 

any  one  on  this  account ;  for  all  of  the  day,  which,  combined  with 

the   commanders,  officers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  keep  to 

crews,  did  bravely  and  skilfully  windward,  rendered  it  impossible 

perform  their  duty.    If  I  may  be  to  close  them  until  nearly  four 

permitted  to  mention  those  who  o'clock,  when  (the  Aatrea  being 

served  more  immediately  under  about  a  mile  a  head,  and  to  wind- 

my  own  eve,  I  must  eagerly  and  ward)  they  wore  together,  kept 

fullv  testify  to  the  merits  of,  and  away,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to 

zeal  cms  support  I  received  from,  bring  us  to  action.    The  enemy 

Mr.  Greenlaw,  the  first  Lieut,  of  then  commenced  firing,  I  regret 

this  ship,  as  well  as  from  all  the  to  say,  at  a  long  range,  which  soon 

officers  of  every  description,  brave  so  effectually  produced  a  calm  to 

seamen  and  royal  marines,  whom  leeward,  as  to  render  our  squadron 

t  have  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  unmanageable  for  three  hours.  No 

commanding.  exertion  was  omitted  to  bring  his 

I  have  the  honour  herewith  to  Majesty's  ships  into  close  action, 

inclose  reports  of  our  loss,  which  I  during  this  very  critical  and  trying 

rejoice  to  find  so  comparatively  tri-  period;  but  all  was  ineffectual, 

vial,  and  that  Lieut.  Charles  Cobb,  The  enemy's  rear  frigate  neared 

of  the  Castilian,  is  the  only  officer  the  Astrea  a  little,  who  lav  on  the 

that  has  fallen.  water  almo&t  immoveable,  only 

I  have,  &c.  occasionally  bringing  guns  to  bear; 

P«  Carter*!,  Capt,  while  his  van  and  centre  ship,  pre- 
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serving  a  light  air,  succeeded  in 
rounding  the  quarter  of  the  Phoebe 
and  Galatea,  raking  them  with  con- 
siderable effect  for  a  long  time.  At 
this,  his  favourite  distance,  the 
enemy  remained  until  nearly  dark, 
when  a  light  air  enabled  the  Phoebe 
to  close  the  near  frigate,  in  a  good 
position  to  bring  her  to  a  decisive 
action.  In  half  an  hour  she  was 
beaten.  Her  night  signals  drew 
the  other  two  frigates  to  her  assist- 
ance; the  Phosbe  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  follow  the  Ga- 
latea, which  ship  brought  up  the 
breeze  to  me.  At  this  time  I  was 
hailed  by  Captain  Losack,  who  in- 
formed  me,  that  the  Galatea  had 
suffered  very  considerably ;  and  as 
she  was  passing  under  my  lee,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her 
mizen,  and  soon  after,  herforetop- 
masts  fall.  Having  shot  a  head, 
she  made  the  night  signal  of  dis- 
tress, and  being  in  want  of  imme- 
diate assistance,  I  closed  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  when  I  was  again 
hailed  by  Captain  Losack,  and  in- 
formed that  the  Galatea  was  so 
totally  disabled  as  to  prevent  her 
head  being  put  towards  the  enemy 
to  renew  the  action,  as  I  before 
had  directed.  My  determination 
was  immediately  communicated  to 
Captain  Hillyar  to  recommence 
action,  when  the  Phosbe  was  in  a 
state  to  support  me.  She  was 
promptly  reported  ready,  although 
much  disabled.  The  Astrea  then 
wore,  and  led  towards  the  enemy, 
followed  by  the  Racehorse  and 
Phoebe;  the  conduct  of  which  ship, 
as  a  British  man  of  war,  did  honour 
to  all  on  board.  The  enemy  was 
soon  discovered alittle  a-head,and 
his  leading  ship,  the  Commodore, 
was  brought  to  close  action  by  the 
Astrea.   In  twenty-five  minutes 


she  struck,  and  made  the  signal  to 
that  effect,  having  previously  at* 
tempted  to  lay  us  athwart  hawse, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  all  parts  of  the  ship. 
Another  frigate,  on  closing,struck, 
and  made  the  signal  also;  but  on 
a  shot  being  fired  at  her  from  her 
late  commodore,  she  was  observed 
trying  to  escape.  Chace  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  continued  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
all  the  sail  both  ships  were  enabled, 
from  their  disabled  state,  to  carry : 
when  1  judged  it  advisable,  as  she 
gained  on  us,  to  wear,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  captured  ship, 
and  forming  a  junction  (if  possible) 
with  the  Galatea.  At  this  moment 
the  Phcsbe's  foretop-mast  fell ; 
sight  of  the  Galatea  or  captured 
ship  was  not  regained  until  day- 
light, when,  to  the  credit  of 
Lieutenants  Roger  (Second  of  the 
Astrea)  and  Drury  (R.  M.)  who 
with  five  men  were  all  that  could 
be  put  on  board  the  latter  in  a 
sinking  boat,  she  was  observed 
making  an  effort  to  join  us,  a  per- 
fect wreck.  The  captured  frigate 
proves  to  be  La  Renommee,  of 
the  first  class  (as  are  the  other 
two),  of  44  guns,  and  470  men 
(200  of  whom  were  picked  troops) 
commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Vais- 
Beau  (with  Commodore's  rank) 
Roquebert,  officier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  who  fell  when  gallantly 
fighting  his  ship.  The  senior 
officer  of  the  troops,  Colonel 
Barrois,  Member  de  la  Legion 
d'  Honneur,  is  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  ship  that  struck  and 
escaped  was  La  Clorinde ;  the 
one  disabled  by  the  Phoebe,  La 
Nereide ;  having  each  200  troops 
onboard,  besides  their  crews.  Hi  is 
squadron  escaped  from  Brest  on 
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the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  was  destined  to  reinforce  Mau- 
ri this,  hairing  arms  and  various 
other  warlike  stores  on  board.  I 
beg  to  apologise  for  so  lengthened 
a  detail ;  but  few  actions  have  been 
fought  under  such  a  variety  of  pe- 
culiarly trying  and  vexatious  diffi- 
culties.  I  am,  however,  called 
upon  by  my  feelings  and  a  sense  of 
my  duty,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  ships*  companies  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  Pheebe  and  Astrea. 
To  the  discipline  of  the  former  I 
attribute  much  ;  but  as  Captain 
Hilly  ar*s  merit  as  an  officer  is  so 
generally,  and,  by  you,  so  particu- 
larly appreciated,  it  is  needless  for 
pie  to  comment  on  it,  further  than 
$o  observe,  that  the  separation  of 
the  Galatea  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  exertion  manifested 
in  the  conduct  of  the  ship  he  had 
the  honour  to  command.   To  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of 
the  Astrea,  I  am  for  ever  indebted ; 
their  cool  and  steady  conduct  when 
in  close  action  with  the  enemy, 
and  on  fire  in  several  places  from 
his  wadding,  merits  my  admira- 
tion (particularly  having  been  so 
recently  formed).  A  difference  in 
the  personal  exertion  of  each  of- 
ficer was  not  distinguishable;  but  I 
cannot  allow  the  efforts  and  judg- 
ment of  iiieut.  John  Baldwin,  first 
of  this  ship,  to  pass  without  parti- 
cular encomium ;  I  received  the 
greatest  assistance  from  him,  and 
also  from  Mr.  Nellson,  the  master. 
The  moment  the  Phoebe  and 
Astrea  are  in  a  state  to  get  to 
windward,  the  prisoners  exchang- 
ed, and  La  Renommee  rendered 
sea-worthy,  I  shall  proceed  off 
Tamatave  for  farther  information, 
as  I  have  reason  to  think  it  in 


possession  of  the  enemy.  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  returns  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ships.  The  loss  on 
board  La  Renommee  is  exces- 
sive—145  killed  and  wounded. 
Galatea  having  parted  company, 
no  return.— J  have  the  honour  to 
be,  Ac. 

( Signed )    CM.  Schombbrg, 
Captain. 

Capt.  Eeaver,  his  Majesty's 
ship  Nisus,  senior  officer, 
at  the  Isle  of  France. 


ist  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Astrea,  in  ac- 
tion xmth  the  enemy  on  the  90th 
of  May,  off  Madagascar. 
2  Seamen  killed ;  1  lieutenant, 
11  seamen,  3  marines,  1  bey, 
wounded.— Total    killed  and 
wounded— 18. 

( Signed  )   CM.  Schombbrg, 
Captain. 

List  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
boardhis  Majesty's  shipPhcebein 
action  xvith  the  enemy,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  off  Madagascar. 
7  Seamen  killed ;  1  midshipman, 
21  seamen,  2  marines,  wounded.—, 
Total  killed  and  wounded— 31. 
(Signed)   Jambs  Hillyar, 
Captain. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
his  Majesty's  ship  Galatea, 
WoodUy  Losack,  Esq,  Captain, 
in  action  with  the  French  squad' 
ron  off  the  Isle  of  Madagascar 
on  the  20th  of  May. 
16  Killed,  45  wounded— Total 

killed  and  wounded,  61. 

( Signed )  Woodlky  Losack, 
Captain. 

N.  B.  Transmitted  by  Captain 
Beaver,  of  the  Nisus. 
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APPENDIX  to 

His  Majesty's  ship  Astrea, 
at  anchor,  Tamatave, 
Madagascar,  May  28. 
Sir, — In  my  letter  of  the  20th 
instant,  detailing  the  action  be- 
tween his  Majesty's  ships  under 
my  orders  and  those  of  the  enemy, 
I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  recon- 
noitre this  port,  as  I  had  received 
information  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  and  surprised  the  garrison, 
on  his  first  arrival  on  the  coast. 
The  state  of  bis  Majesty's  ships 
Astrea  and  Phoebe  did  not  admit 
of  their  beating  up  quickly  against 
the  currents  and  very  variable 
winds;  the  Racehorse  sloop  was 
therefore  dispatched  in  advance, 
to  summon  the  garrison  of  Ta- 
rnatave  to  immediately  surrender. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24tb  in- 
stant, Capt.  De  Rippe  rejoined 
me,  reporting  his  having  seen  a 
large  frigate  anchored  in  that 
port ;  a  strong  gale  prevented  his 
Majesty's  ships  from  getting  in 
sight  of  her  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  25th  instant,  when  every  thing 
being  ready  to  force  the  anchor- 
age, I  stood  in,  and  observed  an 
enemy's  frigate,  placed  in  a  most 
judicious  position  within  the  reefs 
of  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of 
enfilading  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween them,  supported  by  a  strong 
fort  in  her  van,  within  half  musket 
shot,  full  of  troops;  there  were 
also  new  works  in  forwardness, 
to  flank  the  anchorage.  Not 
having  any  body  of  local  know- 
ledge in  either  of  his  Majesty's 
ships,  and  it  being  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  sound  the  passage  be- 
tween the  reefs,  which  was  intri- 
cate, and  completely  exposed  to 
the  whole  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy  within  grape  distance,  I 
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judged  it  expedient,  under  exist* 
fng  circumstances  (both  ships  be- 
ing full  of  prisoners,  and  having 
a  proportion  of  men  absent  in 
La  Renomm€e,  besides  sick  and 
wounded),  to  defer,  until  neces- 
sary, risking  his  Majesty's  ships. 
1  therefore  summoned  the  garri- 
son and  frigate  to  immediately  « 
surrender;  when,  after  the  usual 
intercourse  of  flag  of  truce,  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  the  fort  of  Tamatave,  its  de- 
pendencies, the  frigate,  and 
vessels  in  the  port,  together  with 
the  late  garrison  (a  detachment 
of  the  forty-second  regiment) 
were  surrendered  to,  and  taken 
possession  of  by,  his  Majesty's 
ships  under  my  orders.  I  was  in- 
duced to  grant  the  terms  (a  copy 
of  which,  together  with  the  sum* 
mons,  and  answer  thereto,  1  have 
the  honour  to  inclose),  in  order 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tbe 
fort  of  Tamatave,  the  frigate,  and 
vessels — a  measure  they  intended 
to  adopt.  The  enemy's  frigate 
proves  to  be  La  Nereide  (one  of 
the  finest,  only  two  years  old)  of 
44  guns,  and  470  men  (200  of 
whom  are  choice  troops),  com- 
manded by  Capitaine  le  Mares-. 

3uier,  Member  de  la  Legion 
'Honneur,  who  fell  in  the  action 
of  the  20th  inst.  in  which  she 
suffered  very  considerably,  hav- 
ing 130  men  killed  and  wounded. 
She  was  much  engaged  by  the 
Phosbe.  The  crew  of  La  Ne- 
reide, together  with  the  French 
garrison  of  Tamatave,  I  intend 
sending  to  the  Mauritius  as  soon 
as  possible,  fifty  excepted,  who 
are  too  severelywounded  to  sur- 
vive removal.  The  whole  detach- 
ment of  his  Majesty's  22nd  regi- 
ment retaken,  being  ill  of  the 
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endemic  fever  of  this  country,  I  able  to  estimate  the  situation  in 

mean  to  embark  on  board  the  Ne-  which  I  am  placed.  It  is  flattering 

reide,  so  soon  as  she  ia  in  a  state  to  me  to  have  deserved  your 

to  receive  them ;  when,  after  hav-  praises,  by  my  defence  of  the 

ing  dismantled  the  fort,  and  em-  ship  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 

barked  the  guns,  &c.  I  shall  pro-  has  been  pleased  to  intrust  to  my 

ceed  with  her  under  convoy  to  charge.    1  shall  endeavour  to 

the  Mauritius,  in  company  with  preserve  her  for  his  service ;  or, 

the  Phoebe*— I  have  the  honour  if  I  am  compelled  to  yield,  not  to 

to  be,  &c.  do  so  ingloriously.   I  am  sensible 

(Signed)    C.  M*  Schomberg,  of  the  weight  of  the  proposals  you 

Captain.  are  pleased  to  make  me;  but  I 

Captain  Beaver,  his  Ma-  must  observe  to  you,  Sir,  that  it 

jesty's  ship  Nisus,  se-  would  be  dishonourable  for  me  to 

nior  officer  at  the  Isle  accept  them.   I  should  also  be 

of  France.  desirous  to  save  the  effusion  of 

blood,  but  my  duty  as  an  officer 
His  Britannic  Majesty  s  precedes  my  duty  as  a  man.  The 
ship  Astrca,  off"  la-  following,  Sir,  are  therefore  the 
matave,  May25f  181 1.  only  and  unalterable  conditions  I 
Sir, — La  Nereide  has  been  de-  can  accede  to  :— I  desire  that  my 
fended  in  a  brave  manner :  La  staff,  my  ship's  company,  and  the 
Renommee  and  Clorinde  have  troops,  shall  have  the  certain  as- 
struck  after  a  brave  defence,  in  surance  of  returning  to  their  own 
which  Captain  Roquebert  tell,  and  country,  without  being  made  pri* 
Major    Borrois    was    severely  soners  of  war.  The  wounded  shall 
wounded;  I  therefore  call  upon  remain  at  Tamatave,  to  be  there 
you,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to  taken  care  of  by  a  French  surgeon, 
surrender  immediately  to  his  Bri-  The  fort  and  the  frigate  shall, 
tannic  Majesty's  ships  under  my  upon  these  terms,  be  delivered  up 
orders.  ^  to  you :  they  are  the  only  terms  I 
Nothing  can  justify  an  unne-  can  accept :  I  trust  you  will  feel 
cessary  enusion  of  blood;  I  hope  how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  propose 
in  consequence  to  have  an  imme-  them ;  and,  if  you  are  really  go- 
diate  answer.  verned  by  the  dictates  of  humanity , 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  you  will  also  feel  that  any  other 
(Signed)    C.  M.  Schomberg,  would  be  dishonourable. 

Captain.  Whatever  may  be  your  inten- 
To  the  officer  command*  tions,  Sir,  be  assured  that  my  con- 
ing the  French  frigate  duct,  whether  as  an  officer  or  as  a 
Nereide*  man,  will  always  have  for  its  ob- 
ject to  command  your  esteem. 
(TRANSLATION. )  With  the  assurance  of  my  high 
On  Board  his  Imperial  consideration,  Sir,  &c 
Majesty  sjrigate  Ne-  (Signed) 
reide,  Tamatave,  May  Ponby. 
28,1811.  To  the  Commander  of 
Sir,— I  am,  as  well  as  yourself,  the  English  squadron. 
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Articles  of  Capitulation  entered 
into  between  Charles  Marsh 
Schomberg,  Esq.  Captain  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Astrea, 
Sfc.  and  Monsieur  Poney,  Lieu- 
tenant de  Vaisseau,  Cftevalier  de 
la  Legion  oVHonneur,  and  Capi- 
taine  Commandante  of  the  French 
Jrigate  Nereidef  at  Tamatave, 
May  26,  1811. 

Article  I.  The  Nereide  frigate, 
together  with  all  the  vessels  and 
property  at  Tamatave,  the  fort, 
6tc.  of  the  said  place,  shall  be 
surrendered  without  injury  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  ships  under 
my  command. 

Article  II.  The  officers,  crews, 
and  troops,  now  actually  at  Ta- 
matave, or  on  board  the  Nereide, 
shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Mauritius,  and  from  thence 
be  conveyed  to  France  without 
being  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  the  officers  and  petty  officers 
only  shall  keep  their  swords. 

Art.  III.  The  wounded  shall 
remain  at  Tamatave  under  the 
care  of  a  French  surgeon,  until 
they  are  recovered,  when  they 
shall  be  sent  to  France  by  the 
first  opportunity* 

(  Signed  )   C.  M.  Schomberg. 
Ponev. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 
Monday ,  Dec,  2. 

Captain  Hill,  aide-de-camp  to 
LieuU-Gen.  Hill,  arrived,  Decem- 
ber 1,  at  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
office  with  a  dispatch,  addressed 
to  bis  lordship  by  General  Vis- 
count Wellington,  dated  Frenada, 
6th  of  November,  181 1>  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  :— 

I  informed  your  lordship,  in 
my  dispatches  of  the  23rd  and 


30th  of  October,  of  the  orders 
which  I  had  given  to  Lieut.-Gen. 
Hill  to  move  into  Estremadura 
with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  with  his  progress  to 
the  26th  of  October. 

He  marched  on  the  27th  by 
Aldea  del  Cano  to  Alcuesca  ;  and 
on  the  28th,  in  the  morning,  stir* 
prised  the  enemy's  troops  under 
General  Girard  at  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  and  dispersed  the  division 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  which  bad 
been  employed  onder  the  com- 
mand of  that  general,  taking  Gen. 
Brune,  the  Due  d'Aremberg,  and 
about  one  thousand  three  hundred 
prisoners,  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
&c.  and  having  killed  many  in  the 
action  with  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
subsequent  pursuit.  General  Gi- 
rard escaped,  wounded  ;  and,  by 
all  accounts  which  I  havereeeived, 
Gen.  Dubrocoskie  was  killed. 

I  beg  to  refer  your  lordship  fo* 
the  details  of  Lieotenant-General 
Hill's  operations  to  the  30th  of 
October,  to  bis  dispatch  to  me  of 
that  date  from  Merida,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose.  I  have  frequently 
had  the  pleasure  to  report  to  your 
lordship  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  Lieutenant-Gen.  Hill  had 
carried  into  execution  the  opera- 
tions intrusted  to  his  charge;  and 
I  have  great  satisfaction  in  repeat- 
ing my  commendations  of  him, 
and  of  the  brave  troops  under  his 
command,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, in  which  the  ability  of  the 
general,  and  the  gallantry  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  officers  and  troops, 
have  been  conspicuous. 

I  send  with  Gen.  Hill's  dispatch 
a  plan  of  the  ground  and  of  the 
operations  on  the  28th  of  October, 
by  Capt.  Hill,  the  general's  brother 
and  aide-de-camp,  who  attended 
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him  in  the  action,  and  will  be 
«  able  to  give  your  lordship  any  fur* 
ther  details  which  you  may  re- 
quire. I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  your  protection. 

Merida,  Oct.  30,  1811. 

My  Lord,— In  pursuance  of 
the  instructions  which  I  received 
from  your  lordship,  I  put  a  portion 
of  the  troops  under  my  orders  in 
motion  on  tne  22nd  instant,  from 
their  cantonments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Portalegre,  and  ad- 
vanced with  them  towards  the 
Spanish  frontier. 

On  the  23rd  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  Albuquerque, 
when  I  learnt  that  the  enemy, 
who  had  advanced  to  Aliseda,  had 
fallen  back  to  Arroyo  del  Puerco, 
and  that  the  Spaniards  were  again 
in  possession  of  Aliseda. 

On  the  24th,  I  had  a  brigade 
of  British  infantry,  half  a  brigade 
of  Portuguese  artillery  (six 
pounders),  and  some  of  my  ca- 
valry, at  Aliseda;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  my  cavalry,  another 
brigade  of  British  infantry,  and 
half  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  six 
pounders,  at  Casa  de  Cantillana, 
about  a  league  distant. 

On  the  25th,  the  Count  de 
Penne  Villamur  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  with  his  cavalry,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  Arroyo  del  Puerco. 
The  enemy  retired  to  Malpartida, 
which  place  he  occupied  as  an 
advanced  post,  with  about  three 
hundred  cavalry  and  some  infantry, 
his  main  body  being  still  at  Ca- 
ceres. 

On  the  26th,  at  day-break,  the 
troops  arrived  at  Malpartida,  and 
found  that  the  enemy  had  left 
that  place,  retiring  towards  Ca- 
ceres, followed  by  a  small  party 


of  the  2nd  hussars,  who  skirmished 
with  his  rear-guard.  I  was  shortly 
afterwards  informed  that  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  force  had 
left  Caceres;  but  the  want  of 
certainty  as  to  the  direction  he 
had  taken,  and  the  extreme  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  induced  me 
to  halt  the  Portuguese  and  Bri- 
tish troops  at  Malpartida  for  that 
night.  The  Spaniards  moved  on 
to  Caceres. 

Having  received  certain  infor- 
mation that  the  enemy  had 
marched  on  Torre  Mocha,  I  put 
the  troops  at  Malpartida  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and 
advanced  by  the  road  leading  to 
Merida,  through  Aldea  del  Cano 
and  Casa  de  Don  Antonio,  being  a 
shorter  route  than  that  followed 
.by  the  enemy,  and  which  afforded 
a  hope  of  being  able  to  intercept 
and  bring  him  to  action  ;  and  I 
was  here  joined  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Caceres.  On  the  march,  I 
received  information,  that  the  ene- 
my had  only  left  Torre  Mocha  that 
morning,  and  that  he  had  again 
halted  his  main  body  at  Arroyo 
del  Molino,  leaving  a  rear. guard 
at  Albala,  which  was  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  the  troops  under 
my  command. 

I  therefore  made  a  forced  march 
to  Alcuesca  that  evening,  where 
the  troops  were  so  placed  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  no 
fires  were  allowed  to  be  made. 
On  my  arrival  at  Alcuesca,  which 
is  within  a  league  of  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  every  thing  tended  to 
confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that  the 
enemy  was  not  only  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  my  near  approach,  but 
extremely  off  his  guard;  and  I 
determined  upon  attempting  $o> 
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•ur prize,  or  at  least,  to  bring  him  under  the  Conde  de  Penne  Vi~ 

to  action,  before  he  should  march  laraur.  They  moved  in  this  order 

in  the  morning ;  and  the  necessary  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the 

dispositions  were  made  for  that  town  of  Arroyo  del  Molino,  when, 

purpose.  under  cover  of  a  low  ridge,  the 

The  town  of  Arroyo  del  Molino  column  closed,  and  divided  into 

is  situated  at  the  foot  of  one  ex-  three  columns.  Major-General 

tremity  of  the  Sierra  of  Mon-  Howard's  brigade,  and  three  six- 

tanches :  the  mountain  running  pounders  under  Lieut.-Colonel 

from  it  to  the  rear,  in  the  form  of  Stewart,  supported  by  Brigadier 

a  crescent,  almost  every  where  in-  Gen.  Morillo  s  infantry,  the  left ; 

accessible,  the  two  points  being  Colonel  Wilson's  brigade,  the 

about  two  miles  asunder.    The  Portuguese  infantry  under  Col. 

Truxiilo  road  runs  round  that  to  Ashworth,  two  six-pounders,  and 

the  eastward*  a  howitzer,  the  right,  under  Ma- 

The  road  leading  from  the  town  jor-General  Howard;  and  the 

to  Merida  runs  at  right  angles  with  cavalry,  the  centre, 

that  from  Alcuesca,  and  the  road  As  the  day  dawned,  a  violent 

to  Medellin  passes  between  those  storm  of  rain  and  thick  mist  came 

to  Truxiilo  and  Merida.    The  on,  under  cover  of  which  the 

ground  over  which  the  troops  columns  advanced  in  the  direc- 

had  to  manosuvre  being  a  plain,  tion,  and  in  the  order  which  bad 

thinly  scattered  with  oak  and  cork  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The 

trees,  my  object  of  course  was  to  left  column,  under  Lieutenant* 

place  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to  Colonel  Stewart,  marched  direct 

cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  upon  the  town;  the  71st,  one 

any  of  these  roads.  company  of  tbe  60th,  and  the 

The  troops  moved  from  the  92nd  regiment,  at  a  quarter  dia- 
bivouack  near  Alcuesca,  about  tance;  and  the  50th  in  close 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  column  somewhat  in  the  rear,  with 
28th,  in  one  column  right  in  front,  the  guns  as  a  reserve, 
direct  on  Arroyo  del  Molino,  and  The  right  column,  under  Ma- 
in the  following  order: — Major-  jor-General  Howard,  having  the 
General  Howard's  brigade  of  in-  89th  regiment  as  a  reserve,  broke 
fantry  (1st  battalion  50th,  71st,  off  to  the  right,  so  as  to  turn  the 
and  92nd  regiments,  and  one  enemy's  left ;  and  having  gained 
company  of  the  60th)  ;  Colonel  about  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot 
Wilson's  brigade  (1st  battalion  to  that  flank,  it  marched  in  a  cir- 
28th,  2nd  battalion  S4th,  and  2nd  cular  direction  upon  tbe  further 
battalion  39th,  and  one  company  point  of  the  c resent  on  the  rooun- 
of  the  60th),  6th  Portuguese  re-  tain  above-mentioned, 
giment  of  the  line,  and  6th  Caca-  The  cavalry,  under  Lieut.-Gen. 
dores  under  Col.  Ashworth,  the  Sir  William  Erskine,  moved  be- 
Spanish  infantry  under  Brigadier-  tween  the  two  columns  of  infantry 
General  Morillo,  Major-general  ready  to  act  in  front,  or  move 
Long's  brigade  of  cavalry  (2nd  round  either  of  them,  as  occasion 
hussars,  9th  and  13th  light  dra-  might  require, 
goons),  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  The  advance  of  our  columns 
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was  unperceived  by  the  enemy, 
imtil  they  approached  very  near, 
at  which  moment  he  was  filing 
nut  of  the  town  upon  the  Merida 
road;  the  rear  of  his  column, 
some  of  his  cavalry,  and  part  of 
his  baggage,  being  still  in  it;  one 
brigade  of  his  infantry  had 
marched  for  Medellin  an  hour  be- 
fore day-light. 

The  7 1st  and  92nd  regiments 
charged  into  the  town  with  three 
cheers,  and  drove  the  enemy 
every  where  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  having  a  few  of  their 
men  cut  down  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

The  enemy's  infantry,  which 
had  got  out  of  the  town,  had,  by 
the  time  these  regiments  arrived 
at  the  extremity  of  it,  formed 
Into  two  squares,  with  the  cavalry 
on  their  left;  the  whole  were 
posted  between  the  Merida  and 
Medellin  roads,  fronting  Alcuesca. 
The  right  square  being  formed 
within  half-musket -shot  of  the 
town,  the  garden- walls  of  which 
were  promptly  lined  by  the  71st 
light  infantry,  while  the  92nd  regi- 
ment filed  out  and  formed  line  on 
their  right,  perpendicular  to  the 
enemy's  right  dank,  which  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  well-direct- 
ed fire  of  the  71st.  In  the  mean 
time,  one  wing  of  the  50th  regi- 
ment occupied  the  town,  and 
secured  the  prisoners;  and  the 
other  wing,  along  with  the  three 
six-pounders,  skirted  the  outside 
of  it;  the  artillery,  as  soon  as 
within  range,  firing  with  great 
effect  upon  the  squares. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  oc- 
cupied on  his  right,  Major-Gen. 
Howard's  column  continued  mov- 
ing round  his  left ;  and  our  ca- 
valiry;  advancing,  and  crossing  the 


head  of  their  column,  cut  off  the 
enemy's  cavalry  from  his  infantry, 
charging  it  repeatedly,  and  put- 
ting it  to  the  rout.  The  13th  light 
dragoons,  at  the  same  time,  took 
possession  of  the  enemy's  artillery. 
One  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
two  squadrons  ot  the  2nd  hussars, 
and  one  of  the  9th  light  dragoons* 
was  particularly  gallant ;  the  lat- 
ter commanded  by  Captain  Gore, 
the  whole  under  Major  Bussche, 
of  the  hussars.  I  ought  previously 
to  have  mentioned,  that  the  British 
cavalry  having,  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  badness 
of  the  road,  been  somewhat  de- 
layed, the  Spanish  cavalry,  under 
the  Count  de  Penne  Villamur, 
was,  on  this  occasion,  the  first  to 
form  upon  the  plain,  and  engaged 
the  enemy  until  the  British  were 
enabled  to  come  up. 

The  enemy  was  now  in  full  re- 
treat, but  Major-Gen.  Howard's 
column  having  gained  the  point  to 
which  it  was  directed,  and  the  left 
column  gaming  fast  upon  him,  he 
had  no  resource  but  to  surrender, 
or  to  disperse  and  ascend  the 
mountain.  He  preferred  the  latter, 
and  ascending  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  ascent,  and 
which  mieht  have  been  deemed 
inaccessible,  was  followed  closely 
by  the  28th  and  S4th  regiments ; 
whilst  the  39th  regiment,  and 
Colonel  AshworthV  Portuguese 
in  Sultry,  followed  round  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  by  the  Truxillo 
road,  to  take  him  again  in  the 
flank.  At  the  same  time,  Briga- 
dier-General Morillo's  infantry 
ascended  at  some  distance  to  the 
left,  with  the  same  view. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  ene- 
my's troop 8  were  by  this  time  in 
the  utmost  panic ;  his  cavalry  was 
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flying  in  every  direction,  the  in- 
fantry threw  away  their  arms,  and 
the  only  effort  of  either  was  to 
escape.  The  troops  under  Major- 
General  Howard's  command,  as 
well  as  those  he  had  sent  round 
the  point  of  the  mountain,  pur- 
sued them  over  the  rocks,  making 
prisoners  at  every  step,  until  his 
own  men  became  so  exhausted 
and  few  in  number,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  halt,  and 
secure  the  prisoners,  and  leave  the 
further  pursuit  to  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry under  General  Morillo  ; 
who,  from  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  ascended,  had  now  be- 
come the  most  advanced;  the 
force  General  Girard  had  with  him 
at  (he  commencement,  which  con- 
sisted of  2,500  infantry,  and  600 
cavalry,  being  at  this  time  totally 
dispersed.  In  the  course  of  these 
operations  Brigadier-Gen.  Camp- 
bell's brigade  of  Portuguese  in- 
fantry (the  4th  and  10th  regi- 
ments), and  the  18th  Portuguese 
infantry,  joined  from  Casa  de  Don 
Antonio,  where  they  had  halted 
for  the  preceding  night ;  and  as 
soon  as  1  judged  they  could  no 
longer  be  required  at  the  scene  of 
action,  1  detached  them  with  the 
brigade  consisting  of  the  50th, 
71st,  and  92nd  regiments,  and 
Major-General  Long's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  towards  Merida.  They 
reached  St.  Pedro  that  night,  and 
entered  Merida  this  morning  ;  the 
enemy  having,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  retreated  from  hence  in 
great  alarm  to  Almendralego. 
The  Count  de  Penne  Villamur 
formed  the  advanced  guard  with 
his  cavalry,  and  had  entered  the 
town  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
British. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of 
these  operations  I  need  not  point 


out  to  your  lordship  ;  their  im- 
mediate result  is  the  capture  of 
one  general  of  cavalry  (Brune), 
one  colonel  of  cavalry  (the  Prince 
D'Aremberg),  one  lieutenant-co- 
lonel (chief  of  the  etat-major), 
one  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Girard, 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  one  com- 
missaire  de  guerre,  thirty  captains 
and  inferior  officers,  and  upwards 
of  one  thousand  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers,  already 
sent  off  under  an  escort  to  Porta- 
legre  :  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
artillery,  baggage,  and  commissa- 
riat, some  magazines  of  corn, 
which  he  had  collected  at  Caceres 
and  Merida,  and  the  contribution 
of  money  which  he  had  levied  on 
the  former  town,  besides  the  total 
dispersion  of  Gen.  Girard's  corps. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
must  also  have  been  severe;  while 
that  on  our  side  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  as  appears  by  the 
accompanying  return,  in  which 
your  lordship  will  lament  to  see 
the  name  of  Lieutenant  Strenu- 
witz,  aide-de-camp  toLieut.-Geo. 
Sir  William  Esrkine,  whose  ex- 
treme gallantry  led  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
occasioned  his  being  taken  pri- 
soner. 

Thus  has  ended  an  expedition, 
which,  although  not  bringing  into 
play  to  the  full  extent  the  gallan- 
try and  spirit  of  those  engaged, 
will,  I  trust,  give  them  a  claim  to 
your  lordship's  approbation.  No 
praise  of  mine  can  do  justice  to 
their  admirable  conduct ;  the  pa- 
tience and  good-will  shown  by 
all  ranks  during  forced  marches 
in  the  worst  of  weather ;  their 
strict  attention  to  the  orders  they 
received;  the  precision  with  which 
they  moved  to  the  attack;  and 
their  obedience  to  command  dur- 
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ing  the  action:  in  short,  the 
manner  in  which  every  one  has 
performed  hia  duty  from  the 
commencement  of  the  operation, 
merits  my  warmest  thanks;  and 
will  not,  1  am  sure,  pass  unob- 
served by  your  lordship. 

To  Lieutenant-Gen.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine  1  must  express  my 
obligations  for  his  assistance  and 
advice  upon  all  occasions ;  to 
Major-Gen.  Howard,  who  dis- 
mounted and  headed  his  troops 
up  the  difficult  ascent  of  the 
Sierra,  and  throughout  most  ably 
conducted  his  column;  and  Ma- 
jor-Gen. Long,  for  his  exertions 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  I  feel 
myself  particularly  indebted.  I 
must  also  express  my  obligations 
to  Colonel  Wilson,  Colonel  Ash- 
worth,  and  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Stewart,  commanding  brigades, 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
led  them; .  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Cameron,  the  Hon.  Lieut.-Col. 
Cadogao,  the  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Abercroniby,  andLieut.-Colonels 
Fenwick,  Muter,  and  Lindsay, 
Majors  Harrison  and  Bussche, 
Major  Parke,  commanding  the 
light  companies,  and  Captain 
Gore,  commanding  the  9th  light 
dragoons,  Major  Hartmano,  com- 
manding the  artillery,  Lieutenant- 
ColonefGrant  and  Major  Birm- 
ingham of  the  Portuguese  service, 
Captain  Arresaga,  of  the  Portu- 
guese artillery,  whose  guns  did  so 
much  execution,  severally  merit 
my  warmest  approbation  by  their 
conduct ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  exertions  made  by 
Brigadier-General  Campbell  and 
bis  troops,  to  arrive  in  time  to 
give  their  assistance. 

General  Giron,  the  chief  of 
General  Castano's  staff,  and  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  5th  Spa- 


nish army,  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  accompany  me  during  these 
operations ;  and  I  feel  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  assistance 
and  valuable  advice. 

Brigadier-General  the  Count 
De  Penne  Villamur,  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Morillo,  Colonel  Downie, 
and  the  Spanish  officers  and 
soliers  in  general,  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  to  excite 
my  warmest  approbation. 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  Rooke, 
assistant  adjutant- general,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Offenev,  assistant 
quarter-master-general,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  have 
conducted  their  departments ;  and 
also  for  the  valuable  assistance 
and  advice  which  I  have  at  all 
times  received  from  them ;  to  the 
officersof  the  adjutant  and  quarter- 
master-general's departments ;  to 
Captain  Squire,  of  the  royal  engi- 
neers, for  his  intelligence  and  in* 
defatigable  exertions  during  the 
whole  operation ;  and  to  Captain 
Currie  and  my  personal  staff,  my 
warmest  thanks  are  due. 

This  dispatch  will  be  delivered 
to  your  lordship  by  captain  Hill, 
my  first  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  I 
beg  to  refer  your  lordship  for  all 
further  particulars. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

( Signed)  R.  Hill,  Lieut.-Gen« 
To  Gen.  Vise.  Wellington. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above 
report,  a  good  many  more  pri- 
soners have  been  made,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  the  whole  will 
amount  to  thirteen  er  fourteen 
hundred. 

Brigadier-General  Morillo  has 
just  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  dispersed,  whom  he  followed 
for  eight  leagues.  He  reports, 
that  besides  those  killed  in  the 
plain,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
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dead  were  found  in  the  woods  and  appointed  and  disciplined  force, 
mountains.  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and 

General  Girard  escaped  in  the  in  every  respect  well  -equipped,  is 
direction  of  Serena,  with  two  or  the  result  of  thegreat  zeal,  gallan- 
thrce  hundred  men,  mostly  with-  try,  and  discipline  of  the  troops  • 
out  arms,  and  is  stated  by  his  own  qualities  which  they  have  pos- 
aide-de-camp  to  be  wounded.        sessed  in  a  degree,  certainly  never 

surpassed.  It  is  my  duty  to 
Return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  lay  before  your  lordship  the  de- 
missing,  of  a  corps  nf  the  army  tails  of  their  success ;  but  it  is 
under  the  command  of  General  not  in  my  power  to  do  them  the 
Viscount  W ellington,  K.  B.  com-  justice  they  deserve,  or  to  ex  press 
wander  of  the  forces,  under  the  how  much  their  country  is  in- 
immediate  orders  of  Lieutenant-  debted  to  them  for  their  great  ex- 
G'eneral  R.  Hill,  engaged  with  ertions. 

the  French  near  Arroyo  del  Mo-  Yourlordship  is  acquainted  with 
lino,  on  the  of  October,    the  reasons  that  induced  me  to  at- 

J?1       .  tempt  a  landing  in  the  neighbour- 

lotxil  British  loss— 7  rank  and  hood  of  Batavia.  It  was  effected 
file,  5  horses,  killed  ;  1  lieutenant-  without  opposition  at  the  village 
colonel,  2  majors,  4  captains,  4  or  Chillingching,  twelve  miles  east 
Serjeants,  47  rank  and  file,  11  of  the  city,  on  the  4th  inst.  My 
horses,  wounded ;  1  general  staff,  intention  was  to  proceed  from 
missing.  thence  by  the  direct  road  to  Cor* 

Total  Portuguese  loss— 6  rank  nelis,  where  the  enemy's  force  was 
Dnd  file  wounded.  said  to  be  assembled  in  a  strongly 

fortified  position,  and  to  place  the 
city  of  Batavia  in  my  rear,  from 
whence  alone  I  could  expect  to 
derive  supplies  equal  to  the  ardu- 
ous contest  we  were  engaged  In. 


■  . 


_  *»ny  ui  jjdiavia  in  my  rear,  irom 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary,     whence  alone  I  could  expect  to 
Tuesday,  Dec*  17.  derive  supplies  equal  to  the  ardu 


reconnoitre  the  road  by  the  coast 

Head-quarters,  Weltcvreede,  leading  to  Batavia,  and  observe 

August  SI,  1811.  how  far  it  would  be  practicable  to 

My  Lord, — After  a  short  but  penetrate  by  that  route.   I  was 

arduous  campaign,  the  troops  you  aware  that  it  was  extremely  strong, 

did  me  the  honour  to  place  under  and,  if  well  defended,  nearly  ira- 

my  orders  have  taken  the  capital  practicable.  Advancing  with  part 

of  Java,  have  assaulted  and  carried  of  the  army,  I  had  the  satisfaction 

the  enemy's  formidable  works  at  to  find  that  it  was  not  disputed 

Cornells,  have  defeated  and  d is-  with  us;  and  the  only  obstacle  to 

Eersed  their  collected  force,  and  our  progress  was  occasioned  by 

ave  driven  them  from  the  king-  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 

doms  of  Bantam  and  Jacatra.  the  Anjol  river.   I  approached 

This  brilliant  success  over  a  well-  the  river  on  the  6th,  and  observ- 

Vol.  L1II.  Q 
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*  ing,  during  that  evening,  a  large  ment  at  Weltevreede,  supported 
fire  in  Batavia,  I  concluded  it  was  by  two  brigades  of  infantry,  that 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  marched  before  break  of  day 
evacuate  the  city ;  and  with  this  through  the  city  and  followed  his 
impression  I  directed  the  advance  route.  The  cantonment  was  aban- 
of  the  army  under  Colonel  Gilles-  doned,  but  the  enemy  were  in 
pie,  to  pass  the  river  in  boats  on  force  a  little  beyond  it,  and  about 
the  succeeding  night.      They  two  miles  in  advance  of  their 
lodged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  works  at  Cornelis.  Their  position 
of  the  city,  and  a  temporary  was  strong,  and  defended  by  an 
bridge  was  nastily  constructed  on  abbatis,  occupied  by  three  thou- 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  capable  sand  of  their  best  troops,  and 
of  supporting  light  artillery.    On  four  guns  of  horse  artillery ;  Col. 
that  day  the  burghers  of  Batavia  Gillespie  attacked  it  with  spirit 
applied  for  protection,  and  sur-  and  judgment ;  and,  after  an  ob- 
rendered  the  city  without  oppo-  stinate  resistance,  carried  at  the 
sition,  the  garrison  having  re-  point  of  the  bayonet,  completely 
treated  to  Weltevreede.  routed  their  force,  and  took  their 
The  possession  of  Batavia  was  guns.     A  strong  column  from 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Though  their  works  advanced  to  their  sup- 
large  store-houses  of  public  pro-  port,  but  our  line  being  arrived, 
perty  were  burnt  by  the  enemy,  they  were  instantly  pursued,  and 
previous  to  their  retreat,  and  every  driven  under  shelter  of  their  bat- 
effort  made  to  destroy  the  re-  teries.  • 
mainder,  we  were  fortunate  in  In  this  affair,  so  creditable  to 
preserving  some  valuable  grana-  Colonel  Gillespie,  and  all  the 
ries,  and  other  stores.    The  city,  corps  of  the  advance,  the  grena- 
althongh  abandoned  by  the  prin-  dier  company  of  the  78th,  and  the 
cipal  inhabitants,  was  filled  with  detachment  of  the  89th  regiment, 
an  industrious  race  of  people,  who  particularly  distinguished  thera- 
could  be  particularly  useful  to  the  selves,  by  charging  and  capturing 
army.    Provisions  were  in  abun-  the  enemy's  artillery.    Our  loss 
dance,  and  an  easy  communication  was  trifling,  compared  with  the 
preserved  with  the  fleet.  enemy's,  which  may  be  estimated 
In  the  night  of  the  8th,  a  feeble  at  about  500  men,  with  Briga- 
attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy,  dier-general  Alberti  dangerously 
to  cut  off  a  small  guard  I  had  sent  wounded. 

for  the  security  of  the  place;  but  Though  we  had  hitherto  been 

the  troops  of  the  advance  had,  un-  successful,  beyond  my  roost  san- 

known  to  them,  reinforced  the  guine  expectations,  our  further 

party  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  progess  became  extremely  diffi- 

attack  was  repulsed.  The  advance,  cult,  and  somewhat  doubtful, 

under  Colonel  Gillespie,  occupied  The  enemy,  greatly  superior  in 

the  city  on  the  9th.  numbers,  was  strongly  entrenched 
Very  early  on  the  morning  of  in  a  position,  between  the  great 

the  10th,  I  directed  Col.  Gillespie,  river  Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an 

with  his  corps,  to  move  from  Ba-  artificial  watercourse,  neither  4>f 

tavia  towards  the  enemy's  canton-  which  were  fordable.   This  posi- 
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lion  was  shut  up  by  a  deep  trend),  those  to  the  left,  and  Colonel 
strongly  palisaded.  Seven  re-  Gibbs  to  the  right.  Lieutenant- 
doubts,  and  many  batteries,  Colonel  M'Leod,  with  six  compa- 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  oc«  nies  of  the  69th,  was  directed  to 
copied  the  most  commanding  follow  a  path  on  the  bank  of  the 
grounds  within  the  lines.  The  great  river  ;  and  when  the  attack 
i«<rt  of  Cornells  was  in  the  centre,  had  commenced  on  the  Sloken,  to 
and  the  whole  of  the  works  was  endeavour  to  possess  himself  of  the 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  well-  enemy's  left  redoubt  No.  2.  Ma* 
organized  artillery.  The  season  jor  Tule,  with  the  Bank  corps  of 
was  too  far  advanced,  the  heat  the  reserve,  reinforced  by  two 
too  violent,  and  our  numbers  in-  troops  of  cavalry,  four  guns  of 
sufficient,  to  admit  of  regular  ap-  horse  artillery,  two  companies  of 
proaches.  To  carry  the  works  oy  ihe  69th,  and  the  grenadiers  of  t  he 
assault  was  the  alternative,  and  on  reserve,  was  directed  to  attack  the 
that  1  decided.  In  aid  of  this  mea-  corps  at  Camporg  Maylayo,  on  the 
sure,  1  erected  some  batteries,  to  west  of  the  great  river,  and  en- 
disable  the  principal  redoubts,  and  deavour  to  cross  the  bridge  at 
for  two  days  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  that  post. 

from  twenty  18-pounders  and  eight  The  remainder  of  the  army, 

mortars  and  howitzers.    Their  under  Major-general  Wetherall, 

execution  was  great ;  and  I  had  was  at  the  batteries,  where  a 

the  pleasure  to  find,  that  though  column,   under  Colonel  Wood, 

answered  at  the  commencement  consisting  of  the  78th  regiment, 

of  each  day,  by  a  far  more  nu-  and  the  5th  volunteer  battalion, 

merous  artillery,  we  daily  silenced  was  directed  to  advance  against 

their  nearest  batteries,  considera-  the  enemy  in  front,  and  at  a  fa- 

bly  disturbed  every  part  of  their  vourable  moment,  when  pressed 

position,  and  were  evidently  su-  by  the  other  attacks,  to  force  his 

perior  in  our  fire.  way,  if  practicable,  and  open  the 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  position  for  the  line, 
the  assault  was  made.  The  prin-  The  enemy  was  under  arms, 
cipal  attack  was  intrusted  to  that  and  prepared  for  the  combat;  and 
gallant  and  experienced  officer,  General  Jansens,  the  commander- 
Colonel  Gillespie.  He  had  the  in-chief,  was  in  the  redoubt  where 
infantry  of  the  advance,  and  the  it  commenced.  Colonel  Gillespie, 
grenadiers  of  the  line  with  him,  aftera  long  detour  through  a  close 
and  was  supported  by  Colonel  and  intricate  country,  came  on 
Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regiment  and  their  advance,  routed.it  in  an  in- 
the  4th  battalion  of  Bengal  volun-  stant,  and  with  a  rapidity  never 
teers.  They  were  intended,  if  pos-  surpassed,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
sible,  to  surprise  the  redoubt,  No.  grape  and  mu>quetry,  possessed 
1,  constructed  by  the  enemy  be-  himself  of  the  advanced  redoubt, 
yond  the  Sloken,  to  endeavour  to  No.  S.  He  passed  the  bridge  with 
cross  the  bridge  over  that  stream  the  fugitives,  under  a  tremendous 
with  the  fugitives,  and  then  to  as-  fire;  and  assaulted,  and  carried 
sault  the  redoubts,  within  the  with  the  bayonet,  the  redoubt, 
;  Colonel  Gillespie  attacking  No.  4,  after  a  most  obstinate  re- 
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tisfance*  Here  the  two  divisions 
of  i  he  column  .separated.  Colo- 
nel Gibbs  turned  to  the  right,  and 
With  the  59ih  and  part  or  the  78th, 
who  had  now  forced  their  way  in 
front,  carried  the  redoubt,  No.  ), 
A  tremendous  explosion  of  the 
magazine  of  this  work  (whether 
accidental  or  designed  is  not  as- 
certained) took  place  at  the  in- 
stant of  it*  capture,  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  gallant  officers  and 
men,  who  at  the  moment  were 
Crowded  on  its  ramparts,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  The 
redoubt,  No.  2,  against  which 
Lieutenant-colonel  JVTLeod's  at- 
tack was  directed,  was  carried  in 
as  gallant  a  style :  and,  1  lament 
to  state,  that  most  valiant  and  ex- 
perienced officer  fell  at  the  mo* 
merit  of  victory.  The  front  of 
the  position  was  now  open,  and 
the  troops  rushed  in  from  every 
quarter. 

During  the  operations  on  the 
right,  Colonel  Gillespie  pursued 
his  advantage  to  the  lelt,  carrying 
the  enemy '8  redoubts  towards  the 
rear;  and  being  joined  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  M'Leod,  of  the  59in,  with 
part  of  that  corps,  he  directed  him 
tx>  attack  the  park  of  artillery, 
Which  that  officer  carried  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  putting  to 
flight  a  body  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry that  formed,  and  attempted 
tb  defend  it.  A  sharp  fire  of 
musketry  was  now  kept  up  by  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy*  who 
had  taken  post  in  the  lines  in  front 
of  Fort  Cornelis ;  but  were  driven 
from  them,  the  fort  taken,  and 
the  enemy  completely  dispersed. 
They  were  pursued  by  Colonel 
Gillespie,  with  the  14-th  regiment, 
a  party  of  Sepoys,  and  the  sea- 
men from  the  batteries,  under 
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Captain  Sayer,  of  the  royal  navy. 
By  this  time  the  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  had  effected  a  pas- 
sage through  the  lines,  the  former 
commanded  by  Major  Traver?, 
and  the  latter  by  Captain  Noble  t 
and,  with  the  gallant  Colonel  at 
their  head,  the  pursuit  was  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  army  was  killed,  taken, 
or  dispersed. 

Major  Tule's  attack  was  equally 
spirited,  but  after  routing  the  ene- 
my's force  at  CampOrg  Maylayo, 
and  killing  many  of  them,  he 
found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  Was 
unable  to  penetrate  further. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a 
return  of  the  loss  sustained,  from 
our  landing  on  the  4th  to  the  26th 
inclusive:  sincerely  1  lament  its 
extent,  and  the  many  valuable 
and  able  officers  that  have  unfor- 
tunately fallen  ;  but  when  the 
prepared  stale  of  the  enemy,  their 
numbers,  and  the  strength  of  their 
positions,  are  considered,  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  deemed  heavier  than 
might  be  expected.  Thcir's  has 
greatly  exceeded  it.  In  the  action 
of  the  26th,  the  numbers  killed 
were  immense,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount.  About 
1,000  have  been  buried  in  the 
works,  multitudes  were  cut  down 
in  the  retreat,  the  rivers  are 
choked  up  with  dead,  and  tne 
huts  and  woods  were  filled  with 
the  wounded,  who  have  since  ex- 
pired. We  have  taken  near  5,000 
prisoners^  among  whom  are  three 
General  officers,  S4-  field  officers, 
70  captains,  and  150  subaltern 
officers.  General  Jansens  made 
his  escape  with  difficulty,  during 
the  action,  and  reached  Buiten* 
zorg,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  with 
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a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  rematos  of 
an  army  of  10,000  men.  This 
place  he  has  since  evacuated,  and 
fled  to  the  eastward.  A  detach* 
ment  of  our  troops  is  in  posses- 
sion of  it. 

The  superior  discipline  and  in- 
vincible courage,  which  have  so 
highly  distinguished  the  British 
army,  were  never  more  fully  dis- 
played ;  and  I  have  the  heartfelt 
leasure  to  add,  that  they  have  not 
een  clouded  by  any  acts  of  insub- 
ordination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  orders  1  have  directed 
to  be  issued,  thanking  the  troops 
in  general  fur  their  services,  and 
particularizing  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  from  their  rank  or  si- 
tuations, were  morefortunate  than 
their  equally  gallant  companions, 
in  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  serving  their  So- 
vereign and  their  country.  But  I 
must  not  omit  noticing*  to  your 
lordship  the  very  particular  merit 
of  Colonel  Gillespie,  to  whose  as- 
sistance in  planning  the  principle 
attack,  and  to  whose  gallantry, 
energy,  and  judgment  in  execu- 
ting ir,  the  success  is  greatly  to 
be  attributed. 

To  the  general  staff  Of  the 
army,  as  well  as  my  own  staff,  I 
feel  myself  particularly  indebted. 
The  professional  knowledge,  zeal, 
and  activity  of  Colonel  Eden, 
Quarter-master-general,  havebeen 
essentially  useful  to  me ;  but  I 
cannot  express  how  much  1  have 
benefitted  by  the  able  assistance 
and  laborious  exertions  of  Col.  Air- 
new,the  Adjutant-general,  an  offi- 
cer whose  active  and  meritorious 
services  have  frequently  attracted 
the  notice  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  governments  in  India. 


It  is  with  particular  pleasure  I 
assure  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
received  the  most  cordial  support 
from  the  hon.  Rear*  Admiral  Stop- 
ford  and  Commodore  Broughtort, 
during  the  period  of  .their  com- 
manding the  squadron.  The 
former  was  pleased  to  alio*  a 
body  of  500  seamen,  under  that 
valuable  officer  Captain  Sayer,  of 
the  Leda,  to  assist  at  our  batte- 
ries. Their  services  were  parti- 
cularly useful ;  and  I  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  assure  you,  that  both 
the  artillery  and  engineers  were 
actuated  by  the  same  zeal,  in  per* 
forming  their  respective  duties, 
that  has  been  so  conspicuous  in 
all  ranks  and  departments,  though 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  their  operations 
were  unavoidably  embarrassed 
with  uncommon  difficulties. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)         S.  Avqhmuti, 

Lieut.  Gen, 

General  return  of  the  killed* 
wounded,  and  wissing,  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  hi*  Excel- 
lency Sir  „  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
since  Us  landing  onsthe  island  of 
Java  on  the  4f  A  of  August,  1  Kl| , 
till  the  26th  oj  August,  1811  ; 
since  when  no  casualties  have  oc- 
enrred. 

Total  killed,  Europeans,  1  lieut.- 
colonel,  3  captains,  9  lieutenants, 
2  ensigns,  2  staff-serjeants,  6  Ser- 
jeants, 91  rank  and  file  ;  natives, 
2  jemindars,  2  havildars,  23  rank 
and  file. 

Total  wounded,  Europeans,  S 
lieutenant-colonels,  2  majors,  14 
captains, 36  lieutenants,  7  ensigns, 
1  staff-serjeant,  32  Serjeants,  2 
drummers,  513  rank  and  file;  na- 
tives, 2  subildars  or  serangs,  4  je» 
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mindars,  9  havildars,  1  drummer, 
107  rank  and  file. 

Total,  missing,  1 3  rank  and  file. 
.  Total  horses,  14  killed;  21 
wounded ;  3  missing. 

(Signed)      P.  A.  Ac  new, 

Adjutant-General. 

Memorandum  of  the  number  and 
rank  of  officers  prisoners  of  war. 

S  brigadiers,  5  colonels,  4  ma- 
jors, 21  lieut. -colonels,  1  commis- 
sary of  war  1st  class,  1  assistant- 
commissary  of  war  1st  class,  2  as- 
sistant commissaries  of  war  2nd 
class,  70  captains,  134  lieutenants, 
7  Amboynese  lieutenants,  3  na- 
tive lieutenants,  5  sub-adjutants,  1 
cadet. 

N.  B.  From  the  number  of  pri- 
soners hourly  arriving,  and  the 
many  wounded,  whom  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  collect,  the 
actual  number  of  prisoners  must 
considerably  exceed  the  above 
statement,  which  includes  the 
commandants  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  engineers  of  the  army  of  Java, 
with  three  aides-de-camp  of  the 
Governor-general  and  Command- 
ant in  chief. 

(Signed)         J.  A.  Agnew, 

Adj.  Gen. 
Head  quarters,  Wei te? reed e, 
August  31,  1811. 

Return  of  Ordnance  found  in  the 
citadel  and  arsenal  at  Botavia 
and  Weltevreede,  and  taken  be- 
tween the  10th  and  26M  of  Au- 


gust by  the  army  under  the  com* 

mand  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir 

Samuel  Auchmutu. 

In  the  citadel  of  Batavia  on  the 
8th  of  August,  50  brass  guns,  180 
iron  guns,  230  iron  and  brass  can- 
nons and  mortars,  4000  shot,  280 
shells. — In  the  arsenal  at  Welle- 
vreede,  on  the  10th,  64brass  guns, 
30  brass  mortars,  1  brass  howit- 
zer, 213  iron  guns,  308  iron  and 
brass  cannons  and  mortars,  18,397 
shot,  20,496  shells — Field-pieces 
of  horse  artillery,  taken  in  the 
actions  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
4  brass  guns. 

Taken  in  Cornelia  the  26th  of 
August.— Horse  artillery,  with 
limber,  dec.  taken  in  field  of  battle* 
24  brass  guns,  5  brass  howitzers, 
29  iron  and  brass  cannons  and 
mortars.— In  the  arsenal,  23  brass 
guns,  2  brass  mortars,  Jl  brass 
howitzers,  10  iron  guns,  46  iron 
and  brass  cannons  and  mortars.— 
On  the  batteries,  41  brass  guns, 
3  brass  mortars,  2  brass  howitzers, 
101  iron  guns,  130  iron  and  brass 
cannons  and  mortars. 

Total,  209  brass  guns,  35  brass 
mortars,  19  brass  howitzers,  504 
iron  guns,  743  iron  and  brass  can- 
nons and  mortars. 

(Signed)      P.  A.  Agnew, 
M»jor  Gen. 

Head-quarters,  Weltevreede, 
Aug.  31,  1811. 

N.  B.  Shot  and  shells  not  count- 
iogf  in  great  quantity. 


PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS. 


Passedin  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  51*/  George  III. 

-Aw  act  to  provide  for  the  admi-  and  for  the  care  of  his  Majesty'a 
nhtration  of  the  royal  authority,   royal  person,  during  the  contiou- 
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ance  of  his  Majesty's  illness ;  and 
for  Hie  resumption  of  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  by  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

An  act  for  continuing  to  his  Ma- 
jesty certain  duties  on  malt,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  snuff",  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates  in  England  ;  for 
the  service  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
ten  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eleven. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eleven. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
one  million  by  treasury  bills  for 
the  service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven. 

An  act  for  taking  an  account  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
thereof. 

An  act  to  amend  two  nets  of  the 
thirteenth  and  thirty-second  years 
of  his  present  Majesty,  relating  to 
the  wages  of  persons  employed  in 
the  silk  manufacture. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion  \  and  for  the  better 
payment  of  the  army  and  their 
quarters. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  Marine  forces 
while  on  shore. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  certain  acts  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  the 


same  relate  to  the  improvement  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  by  making 
wide  and  convenient  passages 
through  the  same. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  certain  acts  of  parliament  of 
Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same  relate 
to  the  duty  on  coals  imported  into 
the  harbour  of  Dublin,  and  to  the 
regulating  the  coal  trade  thereof* 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty.fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve, 
an  act  for  regulating  the  draw- 
backs and  bounties  on  the  expor- 
tation of  sugar  from  Ireland. 

An  act  for  further  continuing, 
until  the  twenty-fifth  dayof  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  certain  bounties  and  draw- 
backs on  the  exportation  of  sugar 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  for  sus- 
pending the  countervailing  duties 
and  bounties  on  sugar,  when  the 
duties  imposed  by  an  act  of  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty shall  be  suspended ;  and  for 
continuing  so  much  of  an  act  of 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  hie 
present  Majesty  as  allows  a  bounty 
upon  double  refined  sugar  export- 
ed, until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirteen,  and  so  much  of 
the  same  act  as  allows  a  bounty 
on  raw  sugar  exported,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve. 

An  act  to  continue  several  laws 
relating  to  the  granting  a  bounty 
upon  certain  species  of  British  and 
Irish  linens  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  off  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw 
linen  yarns  made  of  flax  into  Great 
Britain,  until  the  twenty-fifth  day 
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of  March,  one  thousand  eighthun- 
dred  and  twenty  one ;  to  the  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  from  and 
permitting  the  importation  into 
Great  Britain  of  corn,  and  for  al- 
lowing the  importation  of  other 
articles  of  provision  without  pay- 
ment of  duty  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  until  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace ;  and  to 
the  permitting  the  importation  of 
tobacco  into  Great  Britain  from 
any  place  whatever,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  direct  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
'  bills  to  a  limited  amount,  fur  the 
purposes  and  in  manner  therein 
mentioned. 

An  act  for  granting  annuities  to 
discharge  certain  Exchequer  bills. 

An  act  to  render  valid  certain 
acts  done  for  completing  the  re- 
gular militia,  and  to  indemnify 
the  persons  concerned  therein. 

An  act  to  indemnify  such  per- 
sons in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
have  omitted  to  qualify  themselves 
for  offices  and  employments,  and 
for  extending  the  times  limited  for 
those  purposes  respectively,  until 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve ;  and  to  permit  such  per- 
sons in  Great  Britain,  as  have 
omitted  to  make  and  file  affidavits 
of  the  execution  of  indentures  of 
clerks  to  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
to  make  and  file  the  same  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Hilary  term, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  an  act  of  the  forty-fifth 


year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 

appointing  commissioners  to  in* 
quire  into  the  public  expenditure 
and  the  conduct  of  the  public  bu- 
siness in  the  military  departments 
therein  mentioned,  and  to  extend 
the  same  to  public  works  exe- 
cuted by  the  office  of  works  and 
others. 

An  act  to  allow  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  militia  of  Great 
Britain  to  enlist  annually  into  the 
regular  forces;  and  to  provide 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
said  militia. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend 
an  act,  passed  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled, 
"  An  act  to  direct  that  accounts  of 
increase  and  diminution  of  public 
salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances, 
shall  be  annually  laid  before  par- 
liament; and  to  regulate  and  con* 
trol  the  granting  and  pay  of  such 
salaries,  pensions, anil  allowances;" 
so  far  as  respects  the  grant  of  pen- 
siojis.or  allowances  by  his  Majesty 
to  persons  who,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  said  act,  had  served 
the  crown  in  foreign  courts. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  way  of  annuities  and 
treasury  bills  for  the  service  of 
Ireland. 

An  act  for  rendering  more  effec- 
tual an  act  made  in  the  forty-se- 
venth year  of  his  Majesty's  reign, 
intituled,  "An  act  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.'' 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  no 
act  of  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  as  prevents  mas- 
ters of  ships  removing  their  ves- 
sels out  of  the  stream,  except  to 
the  lawful  quays  in  the  port  of 
London,  before  the  goods  are  dis* 
charged,  or  their  vessels  are  clear* 
ed  by  the  proper  officers  inwards 
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or  outwards,  so  far  as  relates  to  excisable  goods,  on  board  vessels, 

any  ship  or  vessel  entered  in-  in  the  port  of  Bristol*  ' 

wards  or  outwards  from  or  to  any  An  act  for  repealing  so  much  of 

port  in  Ireland.  two  acts  of  the  fourteenth  and 

An  act  for  further  continuing,  twenty-fifth  years  of  his  present 

until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  Majesty  as  relates  to  weaving  blue 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  stripes  in  British  calicoes, 

thirteen,  an  act  made  in  the  thirty-  An  act  for  continuing  the  pre- 

third  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  miums  allowed  to  ships  employed 

for  rendering  the  payment  of  ere-  in  the  southern  whale  fishery, 

ditors  more  equal  and  expeditious  An  act  to  secure  to  the  bank  of 

in  Scotland.  Ireland,  the  repayment  of  all  mo- 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  nies  advanced  by  them  for  the 
four  millions  nine  hundred  eighty-  purposes  and  in  the  manner  there- 
one    thousand    three    hundred  in  mentioned, 
pounds  by  way  of  annuities.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  execu- 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  tion  of  justice  within  the  Cinque 

two  acts  of  the  'fiftieth  and  fifty-  Ports. 

first  years  of  his  present  Majes>tv,  An  act  further  to  prevent  the 

for  continuing  certain  duties  on  marriage  of  lunatics, 

malt,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  snuft'.  An  act  to  protect  masters 

and  other  purposes  mentioned  in  against  embezzlements  by  their 

the  said  acts.  clerks  and  servants,  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  rates  An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 

of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  inn-  act,  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 

keepers  and  others  on  quartering  Ireland  in  the  third  year  of  the 

soldiers.  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  inti- 

An  act  for  continuing,  until  the  tuled,  **  An  act  for  the  better  re- 
first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  gulation  of  the  linen  and  hemp 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  two  manufactures,  as  takes  away  the 
acts  of  the  forty-fifth  ami  fiftieth  benefit  of  clergy  from  felons  con- 
years  of  his  present  Majesty,  al-  victed  of  stealing  cloth  from 
lowing  the  bringing  of  coal*,  culm,  bleaching  grounds ;  and  for  more 
and  cinders,  to  London  and  West-  effectually  preventing  such  fe- 
minster,  by  inland  navigation.  lonies. 

An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  An  act  to  explain  and  amend  an 

for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  accept  act  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 

the  services  of  volunteers  from  the  ment,  for  repealing  certain  parts 

militia  of  Ireland.  of  several  acts  relating  to  t  lie  limit- 

An  act  to  continue  during  the  ing  the  number  of  persons  to  be 

present  war,  and  until  the  expira-  carried  by  stage  coaches  in  Ireland, 

tion  of  six  calendar  months  after  An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  m 

the  ratification  of  a   definitive  act,  passed  in  the  eighteenth  year 

treaty  of  peace,  and  amend  an  act  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 

made  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Second,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  the 

his  present  Muje*ty,  for  granting  more  effectually  preventing  the 

an  additional  duty  «>n  copper  im-  stealing  of  linen,  fustian,  ond'coU 

ported  into  Great  Britain.  ton  goods' and  wares,  in  .buildings, 

An  act  for  the  better  securing  fields,  grounds,  and  othef  places 
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used  for   printing,    whitening,  An  act  to  permit  ram  and  other 

bleaching,  or  drying  the  same,  as  spirits,  the  produce  of  the  British 

takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be 

from   persons  stealing  cloth  in  imported  into  Lower  Canada,  from 

places  therein  mentioned;  and  for  Nova  Scotia  and  new  Brunswick, 

more  effectually  preventing  such  and  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton, 

felonies.  Prince  Edward,  and  Newfound- 

An  act  to  empower  the  lords  land, 

commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 

exonerate  distillers  of  spirits  from  .  twelve  millions  by  way  of  an- 

sugar,  from  the  excess  of  the  du-  nuities. 

ties  to  which  they  were  liable  in  An  act  to  allow  a  great  number 

consequence  of  the  expiration  of  of  sheep  to  be  carried  from  Eng- 

an  act  passed  in  the  forty-eighth  land  to  the  Isle  of  Man  than  are 

year  of  his  present  Majesty,  above  now  permitted  by  law. 

the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  act.  An  act  for  abolishing  the  duties 

An  act  for  altering  the  time  at  of  the  prizage  and  butlerage  of 

which  the  additional  duties  of  cus-  wines  in  Ireland, 

toms  imposed  by  an  act  of  the  last  An  act  for  explaining  and 

session  of  parliament  on  certain  amending  an  act  passed  in  the  last 

species  of  wood  were  to  have  session  of  parliament,  for  consoli- 

taken  place ;  and  for  granting  a  dating  the  duties  of  customs  for 

drawback  upon  deals  and  timber  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  placing 

used  in  the  mines  of  tin,  copper,  the  same  under  the  management 

and  lead,  in  the  counties  of  Corn-  of  the  commissioners  of  customs 

wall  and  Devon.  in  England. 

An  act  for  imposing  an  addi-  An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 

tional  dutv  on  linen  imported  into  six  millions,  by  Exchequer  Bills, 

Great  Britain  during  the  conti-  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 

nuance  of  the  present  war,  and  for  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

six  months  after  the  ratification  of  hundred  and  eleven, 

a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 

An  act  for  taking  away  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 

public  use  of  certain  ships  rooms  pounds,  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 

in  the  town  of  Saint  John,  in  the  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 

island  of  Newfoundland ;  and  for  the  year  one    thousand  eight 

instituting  surrogate  courts  on  the  hundred  and  eleven, 

coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  certain  An  act  for  abolishing  the  su- 

islands  adjacent  thereto.  perannuation  fund  in  the  depart- 

An  act  to  authorise  the  officers  ment  of  the  customs,  and  for 

of  the  customs  to  act  for  the  su-  transferring  the  same  to  the  head 

perintendant  of  quarantine,  and  of  consolidated  customs,  and  for 

his  assistant.  authorising  the  payment  of  all 

An  act  for  carrying  into  effect  retired  allowances  on  that  depart- 

tbe  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  ment  out  of  consolidated  customs, 

commerce,  and  navigation,  con-  An  act  to  grant  additional 

eluded  between  his  Majesty  and  duties  of  excise  on  tobacco  manu- 

bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re-  factured  in  Ireland, 

gent  of  Portugal.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  mads 
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in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,  for  en- 
couraging the  export  of  salted 
beef  and  pork  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to  allow  the  free  impor- 
tation between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  of  home-made  chocolate ; 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign chocolate  into  .  Ireland  so 
long  a9  the  same  shall  be  prohi- 
bited in  Great  Britain ;  and  to 
grant  certain  duties  on  cocoa  nuts 
imported  into  Ireland. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty additional  duties  of  Excise 
on  wash  and  other  liquors  used  in 
the  distillation  of  spirits;  and  on 
foreign  spirits  imported. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  duties  of 
stamps  on  hats  made  in  Ireland, 
and  on  licences  to  persons  to  ma- 
nufacture hats,  or  to  utter  or  vend 
hats,in  Ireland,  and  all  regulations 
for  securing  the  said  duties. 

An  act  for  charging  the  sum  of 
seven  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  raised  for  the  service 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven,  upon  the  duties  granted  to 
hi*  Majesty  duringthecontinuance 
of  the  present  war,  and  for  certain 
periods  after  the  ratification  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

An  act  to  prevent  rum  and  other 
spirits,  the  produce  of  the  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
imported  into  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  islands 
of  Cope  Breton,  Prince  Edward, 
and  Newfoundland,  from  the  is- 
land of  Bermuda. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  punish- 
ment, by  confinement  and  hard 
labour,  of  persons  in  Ireland  liable 
to  transportation ;  and  to  repeal  so 
much  or  a  former  act  as  relates  to 
that  subject. 


An  act  to  enable  the  East  India 
company  to  raise  a  further  sum  of 
money,  upon  bond,  instead  of  in- 
creasing their  capital  stock  ;  and 
to  alter  and  amend  an  act,  passed 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  rela- 
tive thereto. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend 
an  act,  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  inti- 
tuled, "  An  act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual suppression  of  societies  esta- 
blished lor  seditious  and  treason- 
able purposes,  and  for  better  pre- 
venting treasonable  and  seditious 
practices;  so  far  as  respects 
certain  penalties  on  printers  and 
publishers/' 

An  act  to  amend  and  render 
more  effectual  several  acts  for  pro- 
moting the  trade  of  Dublin,  by 
rendering  its  port  and  harbour 
more  commodious :  and  for  erect- 
ing, repairing,  and  maintaining 
light-houses  round  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  to  raise  a  fund  for 
defraying  the  charge  thereof. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duties 
of  customs  now  payable  on  the 
importation  of  hides  in  the  hair, 
and  granting  new  duties  in  lieu 
thereof. 

An  act  for  charging  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  verdigris  imported. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duty 
on  the  materials  used  in  making 
flint  and  phial  glass;  and  for 
granting,  until  the  first  day  of 
August  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  other  duties  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  for  continuing 
and  amending  an  act  passed  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  re- 
pealing the  duties  on  the  materials 
used  in  making  spread  window 
glass  and  crown  glass,  and  for 
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granting  other  da  ties  in  lieu  there- 
of; and  for  the  better  collection 
of  the  said  duties/9 

An  act  for  repealing  the  bat 
duty  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  the  abolition,  and 
regulation,  of  certain  offices  in 
the  customs. 

An  act  for  granting  exemptions 
in  certain  cases  from  the  payment 
of  the  duties  charged  in  respect  of 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  and 
dogs,  kept  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively. 

An  act  for  the  better  security 
of  his  Majesty's  naval  arsenals  in 
the  river  Medway, and  Portsmouth 
and  Hamoaze  harbours,  and  of  his 
Majesty's  shins  and  vessels  lying 
at  and  resorting  to  the  same. 

An  act  for  authorising  the  sale 
of  prize  goods  lodged  in  ware- 
houses after  a  certain  period. 

An  act  for  making  further  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  other  charges  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India ;  and  for  enabling  the 
East- India  company  to  restore  to 
the  service  of  the  said  company, 
military  officers  removed  there- 
from by  sentences  of  courts  mar- 
tial; and  to  authorise  the  said 
company,  in  cases  of  unforeseen 
emergeucy,  to  take  up  ships  by 
private  contract. 

An  act  for  letting  to  farm,  the 
duties  on  horses  hired  by  the  mile 
or  stage,  to  be  used  in  travelling, 
and  on  horses  hired  for  a  less  pe- 
riod of  time  than  twenty-eight 
days,  for  drawing  carriages  used 
in  travelling  post  or  otherwise,  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  for  facilitating 
the  recovery  of  the  said  duties. 

An  act  to  amend  tlie  laws  for 
regulating  the  election,  in][reland, 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament. 


An  act  to  make  provision,  in 
ceratin  cases,  for  the  wives  and 
families  of  Serjeants,  corporals, 
drummers,  and  privates,  serving 
in  the  militia  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  the  better  care  and 
maintenance  of  lunatics,  being 
paupers  or  criminals  in  England. 

An  act  to  render  valid  certain 
indentures  for  the  binding  of  pa- 
rish apprentices. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
6rst  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve,  certain 
acts  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  fees,  gratui- 
ties, perquisites  and  emoluments, 
received  in  several  public  offices 
in  Ireland  ;  to  examine  into  any 
abuses  which  may  exist  in  the 
same,  and  into  the  mode  of  re- 
ceiving, collecting,  issuing  and  ac- 
counting for  public  money  in  Ire- 
land. 

An  act  for  establishing  regula- 
tions respecting  rock  salt  delivered 
to  the  refineries  ;  for  granting  re- 
lief for  salt  lost  at  sea  by  ship- 
wreck or  capture ;  and  for  reviv- 
ing, amending,  and  continuing 
until  the  twenty-fifth  clay  of 
March,  one  thousand  e?g!it  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  as  allows  the  use 
of  salt,  duty-free,  for  curing  fish 
in  bulk  or  in  barrels. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  like 
drawback  of  duty  paid  on  coals 
used  in  certain  mines  and  smelt- 
ing mills  in  Devonshire,  as  is  how 
allowed  in  the  county  of' Corn- 
wall. 

An  act  to  explain  an  acf  passed 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  better  secur- 
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i-nc  the  freedom  of  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
by  disabling  certain  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  or  ma- 
nagement of  his  Majesty's  reve- 
nues from  giving  their  votes  at 
such  elections  so  far  as  relates  to 
coal  meters  and  corn  meters  of 
the  city  of  London. 

An  act  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  treasury 
to  Issue  Exchequer  bills,  on  the 
credit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as 
have  been,  or  shull  be  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
6ft h  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  to 
amend  several  acts  for  granting 
certain  rates  and  duties,  and  for 
allowing  certain  drawbacks  and 
bounties  On  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandize imported  into  and  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  ;  and  to  grant 
to  his  Majesty,  until  the  said  fifth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  nnd  twelve,  certain  new 
md  additional  duties  on  the  im- 
portation, and  to  allow  drawbacks 
on  the  exportation  of  certain 
good?,  wares,  and  merchandize 
into  and  from  Ireland. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  a  liquor  pre- 
pared from  sugar,  for  colouring 
porter,  and  for  indemnifying  per- 
sons who  have  manufactured  or 
used  such  colouring. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
treasury  bills  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

An  act  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  defraying,  until  the 


twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  the  charge  of  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  militia  of  Ireland  ; 
and  for  making  allowances  in 
certain  cases  to  subaltern  officers 
of  the  said  militia  during  peace. 

An  act  for  discharging  certain 
arrears  of  quit,  crown,  and  com- 
position rent::,  which  have  been 
growing  due  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  repeal  certain  parts 
of  several  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  relating  to  the  tolls  on 
stage  coaches  carrying  above  a 
certain  number  of  passengers,  and 
to  make  other  provisions  in  4ieu 
thereof. 

An  act  for  granting  additional 
duties  of  customs  on  fir  timber,  of 
certain  dimensions,  of  the  growth 
of  Norway,  imported  into  Great 
Britain. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred,  and  thir- 
teen, an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  intituled,  "  An  act  to 
extend  and  amend  the  term*  and 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  and  fortieth  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  timber  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  for  ascertaining  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  forest,  and 
the  lands  of  the  crown  within  the 
same*" 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend 
certain  laws  of  excise  respecting 
the  duties  on  estates  and  goods 
sold  by  auction ;  the  allowing 
dealers  to  roost  their  own  coffee 
on  certain  conditions ;  and  to  the 
watermark  of  the  yeor  on  paper 
intended  for  exportation. 

An  act  to  extend  the  powers 
tested  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
Customs  of  restoring  vessels  And 
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goads  Seized  to  seizures  made  by 
virtue  of  any  acts  relating  to  the 
department  of  the  customs. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  places  in  Europe  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  certain 
ports  in  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America. 

An  act  to  indemnify  such  per* 
sons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
have  omitted  to  give  securities 
and  to  register  memorials  thereof, 
under  an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  and  for  extending  the 
times  limited  for  those  purposes 
respectively,  until  two  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  removing  doubts  as 
to  the  registering  of  certain  pro- 
perty purchased  or  sold  under  the 
land-tax  redemption  act,  in  right 
of  which  persons  may  claim  to 
vote  at  efections  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  passed 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign,  intituled, 
An  act  to  regulate  the  trial  of 
causes,  indictments,  and  othev 
proceedings  which  arise  within 
the  counties  of  certain  cities  and 
towns  corporate  within  this  king* 
dom. 

An  act  for  amending  an  act  of 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  for  regulating  the 
British  white-herring  fishery. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  forty-se- 
venth of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
discharging  from  the  claims  of  the 
crown,  certain  real  and  personal 
estates  belonging  to  General  De 
Lancey,  late  barrack  master  ge- 
neral,  and  vested  in  trustees  for 
sale ;  and  also  for  vesting  and  set- 
tling certain  lands  heretofore  con* 


tracted  to  be  purchased  by  the 
said  General  De  Lancey,  in  trus- 
tees, to  be  sold  for  payment  of  a 
debt  due  to  the  crown,  and  for 
other  purposes  relative  thereto. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  allow- 
ing officers  to  retire  on  half-pay, 
or  other  allowances,  under  cer- 
tain restriction!:. 

A  n i  act  for  extending  arid  amend- 
ing the  regulations  now  in  force, 
relative  to  the  payment  to  the 
royal  hospital  at  Chelsea  of  the 
forfeited  and  unclaimed  shares  of 
army  prize  money. 

An  act  to  enable  persons  to 
bequeath  lands  and  tenements  to. 
the  commissioners  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum, 
and  to  authorize  the  said  commis- 
sioners to  hold  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  asylum;  and 
for  amending  an  act  made  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
Majesty  relating  to  the  said  asy- 
lum. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  wives 
and  families  of  soldiers  embarked 
for  foreign  service,  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

An  act  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the 
militia  and  local  militia  in  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven. 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  twenty  filth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  and  amend  so 
much  of  an  act,  made  in  the 
thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  as  grants 
certain  allowances  to  adjutants 
and  serjeant-majors  of  the  militia 
of  England,  disembodied  under 
an  act  of  the  same  session  of  par- 
liament. 

An  act  for  making  allowances, 
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in  certain  cases,  to  subaltern  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, while  disembodied. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  counter- 
feiting of  silver  pieces  denomi- 
nated tokens,  intended  to  be  is- 
sued and  circulated  by  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  for  the  respective 
sums  of  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence, three  shillings,  and  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  bringing  into  the  king- 
dom or  uttering  any  such  counter- 
feit piece*  or  tokens. 

Au  act  for  permitting  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bishop  and  George  Bishop 
to  continue,  until  the  fifth  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen,  the  manufacture  of 
Maidstone  geneva ;  for  charging 
the  same  with  certain  duties;  and 
for  rectifying  a  mistake  in  an  act 
of  this  session,  for  empowering 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  to  exonerate  distillers  of 
spirits  from  sugar  from  the  excess 
of  duties  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  three  millions 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 

An  net  for  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty a  ? urn  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  lotteries. 

An  act  to  permit  the  services 
of  the  regiment  of  the  Miners  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland. 

An  act  for  amending  the  act 
forty-third  George  Third,  to  pro- 
mote the  building,  repairing,  or 
otherwise  providing  the  churches 
and  chapels,  and  of  houses  for  the 
residence  of  ministers,  and  the 
providing  of  church-yards  and 
glebes. 

An  act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to 
grant  a  piece  of  ground  within  the 
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Tower  of  London,  to  be  used  as 
an  additional  burial  ground  for 
persons  dying  within  the  said 
Tower. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty certain  sums  or  money  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 
monies  therein  mentioned,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven,  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment. 

An  act  to  permit  the  inter- 
change of  the  British  and  Iri»h 
militias  respectively. 

An  act  for  repealing  two  acts 
made  in  the  forty-second  and 
forty-seventh  years  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  the  more  effectual 
administration  of  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  such  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  as  lie  in  or  near  the  me- 
tropolis, and  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  felonies ;  and  for 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereof;  to  continue  in  force  until 
the  first  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
and  from  thence  until  the  expira- 
tion of  six  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  then  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  more  effectually  pre- 
venting the  stealing  of  deer. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  all  drawbacks  on  spirits  made 
or  distilled  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  exported  from  either 
country  to  the  other  respectively  ; 
and  to  suspend  the  importation 
into  Great  Britain  of  any  spirits 
made  or  distilled  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept such  as  shall  have  been  ware- 
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boused  according  to  law ;  and  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 

for  regulating  the  exportation  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the 

home-made  spirits  from  Great  said  former  acts. 

Britain  to  Ireland,  and  Irom  Ire-  An  act  for, the  relief  of  certain 

land  to  Great  Britain,  until  three  insolvent  debtors  in  England, 

months  after  the  commencement  An  act  to  extend  an  act  made 

of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  late 

An  act  lo  continue,  until  the  Majesty  King  George  the  Second, 
fir*t  day  of  January,  one  thousand  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  an  touching  the  elections  of  knights 
act  for  appointing  commissioners  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parlia- 
to  inquire  and  examine  into  the  ment  for  England,  respecting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  several  expenses  of  hustings  and  poll- 
bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  pructica-  cleiks,  so  far  as  regards  the  city 
bility  of  draining  and  cultivating  of  Westminster, 
them,  and  the  best  means  of  ef«  An  act  for  making  more  effect- 
fecting  the  same.  ual  provision  for  preventing  the 

An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  certain  current  gohl  coin  of  the  realm  from 

insolvent  debtors  in  Ireland.  being  paid  or  accepted  for  a  greater 

An  act  further  to  extend  and  value  than  the  current  value  of 
render  more  effectual  certain  pro-  such  coin;  for  preventing  any 
visions  of  an  act  passed  in  the  note  or  bill  of  the  governor  and 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
late  Majebty  king  George  the  from  being  received  for  any 
first,  intituled,  *•  An  act  to  pre-  smaller  sum  than  the  sum  thereto 
vent  frivolous  and  vexations  ar-  specified :  and  for  staying  pro- 
rests  and  of  an  act  passed  in  the  ceedings  upon  any  distress  by 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Ma-  tender  of  such  note*, 
jesty  king  George  the  Second,  to  An  act  to  explain  an  act  passed 
explain,  amend,  and  render  more  in  this  present  session  of  parlia- 
ettectual  the  said  former  act ;  and  ment,  intituled,  ♦«  An  act  to  per- 
of  two  acts  passed  in  the  nine-  mit  the  interchange  of  the  British 
teentli  and  forty-third  years  of  aud  Irish  militias  respectively." 


LAW  CASES. 


I«ord  Castlcreagh,  one  of  his  Ma- 
TRIALS  POR  LIBEL.  jesty's  princ  pal   Secretaries  of 

State,  which  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
T/ie  King  v.  Vinnerty. — On  Ja-  ing  Chronicle  of  last  year.  The 
nuary  Slst,  the  judgment  of  the  defendant  had  accompanied  the 
court  was  prayed  against  the  cle-  expedition  to  Walcheren,  for  the 
fendant,  who  had  suffered  judg-  purpose  of  writing  a  narrative  of 
ment  to  go  against  him  by  default,  its  proceedings,  when  a  general 
The  indictment  was  for  a  libel  on   order  was  issued  to  Lord  Chatham 
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and  Sir  R.  Strachan,  to  inquire  of  libellous  tendency  of  it,  who  was 
all  the  vessels  which  accompanied  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  libel- 
thc  expedition,  whether  a  gentle-  lous;  that  the  defendant  was  no 
man  of  the  name  of  Finnerty  were  conspirator  in  Ireland ;  that  he 
on  board,  and  if  found,  to  convey  was  invited  to  accompany  the  ex- 
him  to  his  lordship  or  Sir  Richard,  pedition  by  Sir  Home  Popmirn, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  sent  for  the  sole  purpose  of  narrating 
home.  He  was  accordingly  con-  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition ; 
veyed  to  Sir  R.  Strachan,  and  and  the  affidavit  quoted  a  letter 
sent  home  on  board  of  a  revenue  from  Sir  Home  to  that  effect ;  the 
cutter.  The  letter  in  the  Morn-  deponent  solemnly  declared  he 
ing  Chronicle,  charged  as  the  pre*  had  no  other  view  in  accom- 
sent  libel,  consisted  of  a  narrative  panying  the  expedition;  that 
of  these  facts,,  and  an  attribution  he  rejected  the  proposal  of 
of  the  whole  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Chatham  and  Sir  Richard 
and  insinuated  that  this  measure  Strachan  to  publish  nothing  but 
was  only  one  instance  of  a  course  what  had  undergone  their  revi- 
of  oppression  which  the  defendant  sion  ;  that  he  had  incurred  con- 
had  received  from  the  personal  siderable  expenses  in  his  voyage ; 
malice  of  his  lordship,  and  that  and  that  the  prejudices  which  had 
his  lordship  had  been  guilty  of  been  excited  against  him  by  the 
great  villainy  in  and  concerning  order  for  his  quitting  the  expedi- 
the  administration  of  Ireland.  tion,  had  deprived  him  of  500/. 

Mr.  Finnerty,  who  appeared  which  he  calculated  he  should 
without  counsel,  put  in  a  very  have  gained  by  his  intended  pub- 
long  affidavit,  in  which  he  stated  lication  ;  that  he  had  intended  to 
that  the  court  having,  in  an  appli-  bring  an  action  against  Lord 
cation  by  him  to  postpone  the  trial  Castlereagh  for  a  libel,  but  was 
of  his  cause,  on  account  of  the  advised  against  it  by  his  counsel ; 
absence  of  material  witnesses,  that  he  did  not  accompany  the 
thrown  out  their  opinion  as  to  the  expedition  clandestinely ;  that  the 
calumnious  nature*  of  the  libel,  he  main  object  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  thought  it  most  respectful  to  was  to  harass  the  deponent;  and 
the  court  to  suffer  judgment  to  go  that  a  noble  lord,  nearly  connect- 
against  him  by  default,  reserving  ed  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  had 
to  himself  the  testimony  of  such  been  heard  to  declare  in  a  public 
of  his  witnesses,  whose  regard  to  coffee-room,  "  I  wish  some  man 
justice  would  induce  them  to  would  shoot  that  fellow  (meaning 
make  affidavits  for  bim,  and  the  the  deponent)  out  of  the  way." 
present  opportunity  of  justifying  The  affidavit  was  then  proceeding 
the  whole  imputed  libel,  which  he  to  enter  into  the  circumstances  of 
did  most  unequivocally.  The  the  trial  of  Mr.  Orr,  in  Ireland, 
affidavit  proceeded  to  state,  that  for  administering  a  seditious  oath, 
he  had,  at  the  same  time  when  he  in  which  trial,  the  letter  in  the 
wrote  the  letter,  no  intention  to  Morning  Chronicle  stated  the 
libel  any  body ;  and  that  he  had,  verdict  of  guilty  to  have  been  ob- 
before  its  publication,  consulted  tained  from  the  jury  by  promises, 
an  eminent  barrister,  a>  to  tm>  by  threats,  acd  by  intoxicating 
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them  with  liquor ;  and  was  about  davit  to  the  court.  It  was  read, 

to  quote  two  affidavits  made  by  and  detailed,  in  the  first  place,  the 

as  many  of  the  jurors  to  this  effect,  reasons  why  the  defendant  was 

when  the  court  objected  to  their  not  in  court  before,  when  judg- 

perusal,  as  irrelevant.  ment  was  prayed  against  him ;  it 

.  Mr.  Finnerty  observed,  that  it  next  proceeded  to  state  why  he 

was  stated  as  a  fact  in  the  imputed  had  suffered  judgment  to  goby 

libel,  that  these  affidavits  were  default ;  but  now  stated  his  belief 

made ;  and  he  thought  it  proper  of  every  circumstance  with  which 

to  verify  that  statement.    The  he  had  charged  Lord  Castlereagh, 

affidavits  were  not  long.  and  at  this  period  offered  the 

Lord  Ellenborough  consented  truth  in  justification, 
to  hear  them,  long  or  short.  Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  had 

The  defendant's  affidavit  travel-  objected  to  this  before,  and  had 

ling  still  further  from  the  record,  warned  him  to  amend  what  he 

however,  as  it  proceeded,  had  done ;  and  hoped  he  was  now 

Lord  Ellenborough  at  last  ob-  come  in  a  proper  spirit  to  mitigate 

jected  to  trying  the  government  a  crime  of  which  he  had  confessed 

of  Ireland,  under  pretence  of  the  commission, 
passing  sentence  upon  the  defend-      It  appeared,  however,  that  such 

ant,  and  refused  to  hear  any  more  was  by  no  means  Mr.  Rnnerty's 

affidavits  quoted  upon  the  subject  intention ;  and  in  a  long  conver- 

of  Lord  Castlereagh's  conduct  in  sationwhich  ensued, he  repeatedly 

Ireland.  presented  affidavits  to  prove  all 

Mr.  Finnerty  said,  that  such  a  the  enormities  practised  under 

liberty  had  been  granted  in  the  Lord  Castlereagh's  government, 

case  of  Governor  Picton  ;  the  go-  and  with  his  concurrence,  and  de- 

vernment  of  Trinidad  was  fully  clared    that  nothing  on  earth 

investigated  upon  the  trial  of  that  should  induce  him  to  make  any 

man  for  torture  ;  the  defendant's  submission  to  his  lordship.  The 

(Mr.  Finnerty 's)  crime  was  merely  court  as  repeatedly  refused  to  ad- 

that  of  reprobating  a  man  who  mit  them,  and  warned  him  that  he 

patronized  torture.  The  letter  in  was  introducing  irrelevant  matter, 

the  Morning  Chronicle  made  a  and  only  aggravating  his  offence, 

general  charge  of  cruelty  against  He  was  heard,  however,  in  a  long 

Lord  Castlereagh;  and  the  de-  and  spirited  defence,  which  was 

fendant  was  now  proving  parti,  replied  to  with  great  severity  by 

cular  instances  of  it.  the  attorney-general ;  who,  after 

After  some  further  conversation  representing  in  the  strongest  terms 
on  this  topic,  in  which  Mr.  Gar-  the  additional  criminality  the  de- 
row  attacked,  and  Mr.  Finnerty  fendant  had  incurred  by  his  justi- 
ju8tified,  his  affidavit,  the  defend-  fi  cat  ion,  trusted  that  if  there  was 
ant  was  advised  by  the  court  to  any  kind  of  punishment  in  their 
prepare  a  more  temperate  affi-  lordships' discretion  more  degrad- 
davit,  and  was  then  remanded  to  ing  than  imprisonment,  that  too 
a  future  day.  would  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Thia 

Being  brought  up  again  on  hint  for  the  pillory  was  not,  how- 

Feb.  7th,  he  presented  his  affi-  ever,  attended  to  by  the  court, 
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which,  by  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence : 
— "  That  the  defendant  be  com- 
mitted to  his  Majesty's  gaol  for 
the  city  of  Lincoln  for  the  space 
of  18  calendar  months,  and  find 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
five  years  from  that  time,  him- 
self in  500/.,  and  two  sureties  in 
250/.  each,  and  be  further  impri- 
soned till  that  security  be  pro- 
cured." 

The  King  v.  Hunt  and  another* 
Court  of  King9  s  Bench  Feb.  22.— 
This  was  a  criminal  information 
filed  against  John  Hunt  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  printer,  and  two  of  the 
proprietors,  of  the  Examiner,  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  for  a  seditious 
libel,  to  which  the  defendants  had 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  subject 
was,  the  insertion  of  a  paper 
against  military  flogging,from  the 
Stamford  News. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  and 
said,  that  he  had  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  prosecute  the 
defendants  for  a  libel,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  not  only  to  excite  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiery,  by 
representing  that  they  were  treat- 
ed with  improper  and  excessive 
severity,  but  (what  was  still  more 
mischievous)  to  represent  the 
treatment  of  Buonaparte  towards 
his  troops,  and  the  means  which 
were  used  to  enlist  them,  as  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  system  em- 
ployed: in  Great  Britain.  After 
some  preliminary  observations,  he 
went  on  to  read  and  comment 
upon  the  publication,  which  com- 
menced thus :  One  thousand 
lashes.  "  The  aggressors  were 
not  dealt  with  as  Buonaparte 
would  have  treated  his  refractory 
troops."   Speech  of  the  Attorney- 
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General.    Another  motto  con- 
tained instances  of  military  flog- 
ging from  the  London  newspapers. 
Then  succeeded  the  substance  of 
the  paper,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen  :  ««  The  Attorney- 
general  said  what  was  very  true  ; 
these  aggressors  have  certainly 
not  been  dealt  with  as  Buonaparte 
would  have  treated  his  refractory 
troops ;  nor  indeed,  as  refractory 
troops  would  be  treated  in  any  civil- 
ized country  whatever,  save  and 
except  only  this  country.  Here 
alone,  is  the  land  of  liberty,  in  this 
age  of  refinement— by  a  people 
who,  with  their  usual  consistency, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  reproach* 
ing  their  neighbours  with  the 
cruelty  of  their  punishments— is 
still  inflicted  a  species  of  torture* , 
at  least  as  exquisite  as  any  that 
was  ever  devised  by  the  infernal 
ingenuity  of  the  Inquisition.  No* 
as  the  Attorney-general  justly 
says,  Buonaparte  does  not  treat 
his  refractory   troops    in  this 
manner :  there  is  not  a  man  in  his 
ranks  whose  back  is  seamed  with 
the  lacerating  cat  o'nine-tails ;  his 
soldiers  have  never  yet  been 
brought  up  to  view  one  of  their 
comrades  stripped  naked  —  his 
limbs  tied  with  ropes  to  a  trian- 
gular machine— his  back  torn  to 
the  bone  by  the  merciless  cutting 
whipcord,  applied  by  persons  who 
relieve  each  other  at  short  in- 
tervals, that  they  may  bring  the 
full  unexhausted  strength  of  a 
man  to  the  work  of  scourging. 
Buonaparte's  soldiers  have  never 
yet,  with  tingling  ears,  listened  to 
the  piercing  screams  of  a  human 
creature  so  tortured:  they  have 
never  seen  the  blood  oozing  from 
his  rent  flesh— they  have  never 
beheld  a  surgeon,  with  dubious 
R  2 
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look,  pressing  the  agonized  vic- 
tim's pulse,  and  calmly  calculat- 
ing, to  an  odd  blow,  how  far  suffer* 
jog  may  be  extended,  until,  in 
its  extremity,  it  encroach  upon 
life.  In  short,  Buonaparte's  sol- 
diers cannot  form  any  notion  of 
that  most  heart-rending  of  all 
exhibitions  on  this  side  hell— an 
English  military  flogging." 

Ihe  Attorney  -  general  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  pointing  out 
the  mischievous  nature  of  this 
paper,  which  he  did  uot  doubt 
would  be  pronounced  a  most  sedi- 
tious libel. 

Mr.  Brougham  made  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  speech  for  the  de- 
fendants, in  which,  after  various 
remarks  upon  the  right  of  an 
Englishman  to  free  discussion  of 
public  topics,  he  dwelt  with  much 
force  and  effect  upon  the  decided 
disapprobation  of  our  military 
punishments,  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
Brigadier-general  Stuart. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  spoke  of  the 
peculiar  danger  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present,  of  doing  any  thing  to 
alienate  the  attachment  of  the 
army,  and  pointed  out  the  circum- 
stances of  an  inflammatory  ten- 
dency in  the  publication,  which 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing a  libel.  The  jury  withdrew  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
only  two  of  these  were  special 
jurors,  and  the  rest  were  tales 
men. 

Mr.  Drakard,  the  printer  of  the 
Stamford  News,  in  which  the 
paper  first  appeared,  was  also  pro- 
•ecut*4  oo  the  same  account,  and 


upon  his  trial  at  Lincoln  was  found 
guilty.  He  was  brought  up  for 
judgment  to  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  he  received  the 
sentence  of  18  months  imprison* 
raent  in  Lincoln  gaol,  a  fine  of 
200/.  and  to  give  security  for  good 
behaviour  during  three  years  after 
his  liberation.  When  his  convic- 
tion was  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  contrasted  with 
the  acquittal  of  the  Hunts,  it  was 
said  by  the  Attorney-general,  that 
some  of  the  most  libellous  parts 
of  Drakard's  paper  had  been 
omitted  by  the  latter.  The  real 
difference,  however,  was  probably 
that  between  the  Westminster  and 
the  Lincoln  jury. 

The  King  against  Henry  White 
the  Eider.  —  Court  of  King's- 
Bench,  Nov.  1. — This  was  an  in- 
formation ex-q/ficio  by  the  Attor- 
ney-general against  the  proprietor 
of  the  Independent  Whig,  for 
printing  and  publishing  a  seditious 
libel.  The  subject  of  this  publica- 
tion consisted  principally  of  a 
charge  of  partiality  and  injustice 
with  respect  to  the  common 
soldiers  in  the  British  army,  in 
confining  the  honorary  medals 
gi  ven  after  victories  to  the  superior 
officers,  and  thereby  creating  an 
odious  distinction  between  them 
and  the  men,  as  if  the  latter  had 
no  share  in  the  merit  of  the  success* 
It  also  contrasted  the  treatment 
of  the  soldiers  in  Buonaparte's 
army,  with  that  in  ours,  with  re- 
spect to  the  rewards  bestowed  on 
merit  ;  and  it  launched  out  into 
some  common-place  invectives 
againsttheexistingadrainistration* 

The  Attorney-general,  in  stat- 
ing the  case  to  the  jury,  dwelt  in 
the  usual  manner  on  the  libel  lout 
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nature  of  this  paper,  both  in  its 
tendency  to  excite  discontent  and 
disaffection  among  the  soldiery, 
end  in  its  scandalous  charges 
against  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

After  the  defendant's  counsel 
had  urged  various  legal  objections 
to  the  affidavit  brought  to  prove 
his  responsibility  in  whatever  was 
contained  in  the  Independent 
Whig,  and  other  matters  of  the 
evidence  produced  in  the  charge, 
all  which  were  over-ruled,  Mr. 
White  proceeded  to  read  his  own 
defence.  He  showed  that  he  could 
have  no  criminal  intention  in  pub* 
lishing  the  alleged  libel,  having 
never  seen  it  till  it  was  printed, 
for  he  was  then  in  confinement  at 
Dorchester,  120  miles  from  Lon- 
don. He  could  bring  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  libel  was  not  his  ; 
and  that  the  article  was  written  so 
close  upon  its  publication,  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  hav- 
ing any  previous  knowledge  of  it. 
He  had  been  three  years  a  solitary 
prisoner  at  a  distance  from  his  bu- 
siness, which  he  was  either  com- 
pelled to  renounce,  or  to  intrust 
its  management  to  another.  This 
deputy  of  his  had  offered  to  sur- 
render himself,  provided  the  At- 
torney-general would  prosecute 
him,  and  not  the  defendant,  but 
he  had  refused  so  to  do.    He  was 
aware  he  might  have  been  spared 
thii  trial,  if  he  had  suffered  judg- 
ment to  go  against  him  by  default ; 
whereby  he  would  have  confessed 
what  he  was  utterly  unconscious 
of — the  wicked  intent  charged  by 
this  information.  For  resisting  so 
mean  a  proposal,  he  trusted  he 
should  meet  with  the  approbation 
rather  than  the  censure  of  the  jury. 
The  law  had  taken  him  to  a  dis- 
tant place:  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  thereby  meant  te  de- 
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prive  him  of  the  support  of  life ; 
and  it  was  from  the  operation  of 
its  sentence  alone  that  he  was 
brought  to  answer  for  this  offence* 
He  then  adverted  to  Mr.  Fox's 
act,  which,  he  said,  was  wholly 
nugatory,  if  it  did  not  bring  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  publication  of 
libel  within  the  purview  of  the 
jury.  He  quoted  cases  in  which 
defendants  were  found  not'guilty 
for  want  of  criminal  intention  ; 
and  referred  to  that  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
where  the  jury  found  his  publica- 
tion improper,  but  denied  his  cri- 
minal intention  in  publishing  it. 

After  concluding  his  speech  with 
an  address  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
jury,  the  defendant  called  as  a  wit- 
ness his  son,  John  White,  who  de- 
posed, that  he  visited  his  father  in 
prison  every  day,  and  acted  as  his 
amanuensis.  To  the  best  of  his 
belief,  his  father  never  knew  of 
the  libel  till  it  was  published.  On 
his  cross-examination  by  the  At» 
torney-general,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  the  author  of  it.  Being 
asked  whether  he  had  not  heara 
his  father  say  whose  it  was,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  bench  to  be  informed 
whether  be  was  bound  to  answer 
that  question.  Lord  Ellenborough 
said,  Certainly ;  and  when  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  objected  to  the 
uestion,  he  refused  to  hear  him. 
'he  defendant  thereupon  com- 
plained loudly  of  injustice ;  but 
was  cautioned  not  to  injure  him- 
self by  such  unfounded  com- 
plaints. The  witness  then  said,  ho 
might  have  heard  his  father  say,  it 
was  written  by  an  elder  brother, 
who  conducted  the  paper  whilst 
his  father  was  in  prison,  and  who 
had  a  discretionary  latitude  with 
respect  to  articles  under  the  bead 
London,  as  this  was. 
The  Attorney-general,  in  hk 
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reply,  took  notice  of  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  that  the  sentence  of  the 
law  had  brought  him  into  the  si* 
tuation  which  prevented  him  from 
Superintending  his  paper,  and  ob- 
served, that  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  for  him  to  impute  to 
the  law  a  confinement  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  a 
former  offence ;  and  that  no  con- 
tradiction or  disapprobation  of  the 
libel  having  afterwards  appeared 
in  his  paper,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
he  never  had  repented  of  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough  charged  the 
jury  at  great  length,  and  in  doing 
It,  took  the  opportunity  of  refut- 
ing every  argument  brought  by 
the  defendant.    He  began  with 
establishing  the  legal  proof  of  the 
publication,  the  evidence  for  which 
had  been  objected  to.    He  then 
proceeded  to  nullify  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  that  he  was  not  the 
writer  of  the  libel ;  and  he  laid 
down  as  the  unquestionable  law  of 
the  land,  that  the  proprietor  of 
every  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
the  contents  of  his  paper,  whether 
written  by  himself  or  by  another. 
He  acknowledged  that  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  proprietor  to  know 
what  had  been  inserted  in  his 
paper  had  been  admitted  in  ex- 
tenuation of  punishment,  but  ob- 
served, that  in  the  present  case  no 
tokens  had  appeared  of  disappro- 
bation of  the  article  in  question. 
With  respect  to  the  plea  of  want 
of  criminal  intention,  the  rule  of 
law  being  that  a  man  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  the 
intention  was  to  be  collected  from 
the  act  itself.   Adverting  to  Mr. 
Reeves's  case,  he  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  pre- 
sent ;  the  freedom  from  criminal 
intention  being  in  that  instance  in* 
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ferred  by  the  jury  from  the  perusal 
of  the  writing  charged  as  a  libel. 
Proceeding  to  the  libellous  cha- 
racter of  the  article,  he  said  he 
could  have  no  doubt  that  publica- 
tions tending  to  alienate  the  sol- 
diery, and  directly  defaming  the 
government,  were  libels ;  and  he 
dwelt,  with  the  animation  of  a 
pleader,  upon  the  injustice  done 
to  the  national  spirit  and  govern- 
ment by  some  expressions  in  the 
paper.  To  tell  the  army  they 
were  insulted,  appeared  clearly  to 
him  a  dangerous  libel ;  nor  had  he 
a  doubt  on  his  mind,  that  charging 
the  members  of  administration 
with  imbecility  and  corruption  in 
their  offices,  was  a  libel.  He  knew 
that  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  jury  to  determine  on  the  whole 
of  the  case ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
state  to  them  his  opinion  of  the 
article  before  them,  and  that  was 
clearly,  that  it  was  a  libel. 

This  trial  lasted  from  nine  in  the 
forenoon  till  one  in  the  afternoon, 
after  which,  the  jury  (which  was 
composed  of  half  special  jurors  and 
half  talesmen)  continued  in  con- 
sultation till  five  o'clock.  They 
then  brought  [in  a  verdict  finding 
the  defendant  guilty  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  libel,  through 
the  medium  of  his  agent ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  situation, 
earnestly  recommending  him  to 
mercy.  The  clerk  of  the  court, 
however,  objected  to  this  verdict, 
unless  he  might  consider  it  as 
guilty.  The  jury  hereupon  again 
retired  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Burdett  v.  Abbott— Court  of 
King's  Bench,  February  8.-Sir  F. 
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Burdett  having  resolved  to  bring  which  would  subject  him  to  pu- 
to  a  trial  at  common  law  the  au-  nishment ;  and  if  it  was  of  import- 
thority  of  parliament  by  which  he  ance  to  all  persons  to  know  these 
had  been  taken  from  his  own  laws,  a  fortiori  it  must  be  so  to 
house  and  committed  to  the  the  judges.  That  Lord  Hale  had 
Tower,  brought  actions  against  regarded  parliamentary  law  not  as 
the  persons  officially  concerned  in  opposed  to  the  common  law,  but 
that  transaction,  the  first  of  whom  as  a  part  of  it  in  its  full  and  ex- 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  tended  sense ;  and  therefore  it  was 
Commons,  Mr.  Abbott.  The  de-  a  law  cognizable  by  the  court,  who 
fendant  was  charged  with  a  tres-  were  the  judges  of  the  law  of  the 
pass  and  assault,  by  breaking  into  land  ;  if  not  part  of  the  common 
the  plaintiff's  house  on  April  6,  law,  it  would  directly  militate 
1810,  and  obliging  him  to  go  to  against  Magna  Charta — that  no 
his  Majesty's  Tower  of  London,  resolutions  either  of  the  Lords  or 
There  were  other  formal  counts  Commons  could  make  that  a  legal 
for  false  imprisonment.  The  de-  privilegewhich  was  not  one,  which 
fendant's  first  plea  was,  not  guilty,  could  be  done  only  by  an  act  ofthe 
His  second  stated  the  circumstan-  whole  parliament — that  the  courts 
ces  of  the  case,  viz.  the  resolution  of  law  had  always  disregarded  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  resolutions  of  either  house,  resolv- 
letteracknowledged  by  SirF.  Bur-  ing  that  to  be  privilege  which  the 
dett  was  a  libel  on  the  rights  of  law  said  was  not  (to  which  pur- 
the  House,  and  a  high  breach  of  pose  he  cited  many  cases)  that 
its  privileges,  and  its  order,  that  he  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  long 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  time  never  proceeded  on  their  own 
in  consequence  of  which  he,  the  authority  in  cases  of  privilege,  but 
Speaker,  had  issued  his  warrant  to  laid  them  before  the  whole  parlia- 
the  serjeant  at  arms  for  Sir  F.  B.'s  ment  for  its  decision,  and  when 
apprehension.  There  was  another  decided  against  them,  it  was  not 
plea,  containing  a  justification  to  law.  Mr.  Holroyd  then  proceeded 
the  assaultand  imprisonment  men-  to  consider  the  Speaker's  warrant 
tioned  in  the  first  count ;  and  to  of  commitment  in  the  present  in- 
each  of  these  pleas  the  plaintiff  stance,  and  pointed  out  various 
had  demurred ;  to  which  demurrer  defects  in  it.  In  conclusion,  he 
there  was  a  rejoinder  in  demurrer,  touched  upon  that  part  of  the  case 
In  support  of  this  demurrer,  Mr.  which  related  to  the  breaking 
Holroyd  was  now  to  argue  for  the  open  of  doors ;  and  contended  that 


The  general  strain  of  his  argu«  of  the  door  of  a  man's  house  De- 
ment was  to  show,  that  as  the  pre-  ing  broken  open  but  for  some 
rogatives  of  the  King,  and  the  crime,  and  by  process  in  the  name 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  of  the  King  for  that  crime,  and 
were  all  defined  and  known,  so  that  it  could  not  be  done  legally 
the  privileges  of  parliament  ought  for  a  libel  or  a  breach  of  privilege, 
to  be  supposed  knowable,  since  The  further  hearing  of  thif 
otherwise  a  person  might  igno-  cause  was  postponed, 
rantly  commit  a  breach  of  them.  It  was  not  till  May  17th,  that 


plaintiff. 
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the  «ttorney-general  made  his  re- 
ply in  defence  of  the  Speaker.  He 
began  with  affirming  that  the  very 
statement  of  the  case  put  the 
plaintiff  out  of  court.    It  was  an 
action  of  trespass  against  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  having  issued  his  warrants  as 
he  was  ordered  to  do  by  the  House, 
one  to  the  serjeant  at  arm$,  the 
other  to  the  constable  of  the 
Tower,  the  one  to  carry,  and  the 
other  to  receive,  the  body  of  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  who  hatl  been  guilty 
of  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House.  An  action  of  tres- 
pass for  such  a  warrant  as  this  ! 
Why  no  lawyer  ever  heard  of. such 
a  thing :  it  not  only  has  never  been 
attempted,  but  the  idea  of  it  never 
passed  across  the  mind  of  the 
wildest  and  most  speculative.  He 
then  adduced  tire  authority  of 
Lord  Hale  to  show,  that  in  case 
of  an  erroneous  judgment  given 
by  a  judge  whichjs  reversed  by  a 
writ  of  error,  or  where  a  habeas 
corpus  has  been  granted  in  case 
of  false  imprisonment,  the  party 
can  have  no  action  against  the 
judge,  nor  against  the  officer  nei- 
ther.   His  learned  friend  had  ur- 
gued,  that  although  a  party  was 
not  entitled  to  a  discharge  upon 
habeas  corpus,  an  action  of  tres- 
pass would  lie;  but  the  very  con- 
verse of  this  was  true  ;  and  in  the 
particular  case  before  their  lord- 
ships, an  action  of  trespass  cannot 
be  supported;  for  even  if  the  judg- 
ment   were  erroneous,  neither 
would  the  process  be  void,  nor 
the  defendant  deprived  of  its  pro- 
tection.   Having  thus  (he  said) 

Eut  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  court, 
e  would  now  fight  with  him 
out  of  the  doors  of  the  court.  If 
he  had  originally  argued  this 


motion,  he  would  have  put  two. 

or  three  short  propositions  which 
need  no  authorities :  viz.  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  right 
to  commit  for  contempt; — that 
of  breaches  of  their  privileges 
they  are  the  only  judges ; — and 
that  their  decision  upon  cases 
brought  directly  before  them  can* 
not  be  impeached  in  any  other 
court.  With  respect  to  the  power 
of  committal  for  contempt,  every 
court  in   Westminster-hall  pos- 
sesses it  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  in  the  same  degree  must  the 
House  of  Commons  have  it:  in  fact, 
there  is  no  historian  or  text-writer 
who  does  not  allow  this  power  to 
reside  in  that  body.   His  learned 
friend  had  adduced  many  cases  in 
which  the  courts  of  law  had  de- 
cided on  sthe  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment;  and  they  had  a  right  so 
to  decide :  but  in  these  instances 
the  privilege  of  parliament  came 
before  the  courts  incidentally ;  but 
in  the  present  the  privilege  aro&e 
directly  in  question.  Here  is  a  re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  judgment  upon  that  resolution, 
an  order  to  the  speaker  upon  that 
judgment,  a  warrant  issued  upon 
thut  order;  and  now  comes  an 
action  of  trespass  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  that  order.    Has  not  the 
direct  point  been  decided  upon  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  are 
not  your  lordships  called  upon  to 
say  that  that  decision  is  wrong  ? 
That,  I  submit  with  deference, 
your  lordships  cannot  do.  The  at- 
torney-general then  went  into  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  cases  that 
had  been  alleged,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  question  from 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  incidental  and  aVi 
red  question  of  privilege;  and  lift 
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agreed  that  collateral  would  be  a  is  no  assumption  of  superiority, be* 
better  word  than  incidental.  He  cause  the  whole  is  removeable  by 
concluded  this  part  of  his  argu-  writ  of  error  into  parliament,  and 
ment  with  asserting,  that  autho-  comes  back  to  them  to  be  finally 
rity,  text  writing,  and  history,  all  decided.  If  there  should  be  no 
concurred  in  support  of  his  doc-  power  in  an  inferior  court  of  ex- 
trine  respecting  the  privilege  of  amining  whether  an  act  of  the 
the  House  of  Commons  to  commit,  House  of  Commons  were  legal  or 
and  that  they  were  the  judges  of  not,  the  House  would  at  once  be 
their  privileges  and  the  breach  of  despotic. 

them.  Lord  Ellenborougb,  in  pro- 
There  only  remained  the  ques-  pouncing  the   opinion  of  the 
tion  of  law,  whether  the  defend-  court,  said,  that  for  himself,  not 
ant  was  justified  in  breaking  the  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  rested  on  his 
outer  door  of  the  plaintiff.     His  mind  as  to  the  great  features  of 
counsel  had  stated  that  there  was  the  question.  The  material  points 
no  case  authorizing  this,  except  were  these  :— 1st.  Whether  the 
where  the  King  was  a  party ;  but  house  had  authority  to  commit 
this  was  not  a  correct  statement  for  breach  of  privilege  ?  2nd/ 
of  the  law.     The  question  was,  Whether  the  warrant  disclosed 
whether  a  public  or  a  private  right  sufficient  ground  for  commitment? 
was  involved,  and  not  whether  the  —3rd.  Whether  the  commitment 
King  was  a  party.    With  respect  was  legal  ?    On  the  first  point  his 
to  the  objection  from  the  form  of  lordship  said,  that  the  privilege 
the  warrant,  the  House  of  Com-  of  parliament  seemed  not  to  be 
mons  was  not  bound  to  the  same  the  privileges  of  the  Houses  of 
forms  as  the  courts  of  law  ;  it  was  Lords  and  Commons,  but  the  re- 
sufficient  that  they   expressed  suit  of  the  inherent  and  original 
their  meaning.  privileges  of  the  individual  mem- 
Mr.  Holroyd,  in  reply,  submit*  hers.   The  allowance  of  certain 
ted,  that  on  his  learned  friend*s  privileges  in  the  first  division  of 
admission  he  bad  established  that  the  legislature  into  distinct  houses 
courts  of  law  could  take  cogni-  was  a  proof  of  this.    The  privi- 
zance  of  privilege  of  parliament  leges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
incidentally.    If  (said  he)  an  ac-  were  established  by  prescription, 
tion  will  not  lie  to  relieve  a  party  of  which  there  were  various 
against  an  injury  by  any  power  or  proofs.    Even  Lord  Chief  Justice 
body  in  the  state,  where  can  be  Holt,  jhat  vigilant  asserter  of  the 
the  stop  to  unlimited  power  in  liberties  of  the  people,  had,  with- 
that  body  ?  Suppose  a  person  il-  out  hesitation,  admitted  its  power 
legally  committed  by  the  King  or  of  commitment.   There  was  no 
privy  council ;  if  no  action  can  instance  in  all  the  cases  where  a 
lie  against  the  person  serving  or  habeas  corpus  was  refused,  of  the 
issuing  the  process,  then  an  unli-  Judges  turning  over  the  party  to 
mited  power  is  at  once  given.  As  t  his  remedy  by  action,  and  refusing 
to  the  conflict  of  this  court  with  *  the  discharge  on  that  ground, 
superior  authorities,  in  the  present  Where  could  be  the  injury  of  aU 
case,  there  can  be  nene.   There  lowing  the  privilege  of  commit. 
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merit?  Was  tbe  house  to  wait  The  kind  and  degree  of  this  force 
the'  more  tardy  proceeding  of  the  was  the  matter  now  to  be  tried, 
courts  in  matters  which  might  re-  It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  the 
quire  a  much  speedier  decision  ?  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
It  had  been  urged  that  the  war-  commit,  but  to  consider  the  na- 
rant  was  not  sufficient,  as  not  con-  ture  of  their  process,  and  whether 
taining  an  averment  of  the  facts,  it  was  justly  executed*  The  offi- 
It  might  have  been  more  detailed,  cer  states,  that  he  demanded  ad- 
and  drawn  up  in  a  more  workman-  mittance,  and  could  not  get  it ;  he 
like  manner,  but  it  was  distinct  had  therefore  a  right  to  break 
and  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  As  open  the  door,  provided  the  law 
to  the  point  of  breaking  open  the  decided  that  this  might  be  done 
door;  in  the  case  of  a  felon,  or  for  the  service  of  the  speaker's 
where  the  King  had  an  interest,  warrant.  He  then  states  that  he 
the  law  allowed  it :  it  was  only  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered 
necessary  that  the  public  benefit  the  house.  The  plaintiff  answers, 
should  be  concerned,  and  private  with  a  military  force,  improper, 
security  must  be  postponed  to  it.  unnecessary,  and  excessive.  The 
In  a  case  emoted,  it  was  fully  re-  defendant's  rejoinder  is,  with  a 
cognized  that  the  door  might  be  military  force  neither  improper, 
broken  open  for  contempt  of  a  unnecessary,  nor  excessive ;  and 
court  of  justice;  how  much  more,  this  is  a  point  for  trial, 
then,  for  contempt  of  that  higher  The  narrowness  of  this  question 
court  of  parliament  ?  On  tbe  con-  rendering  it  of  little  importance  in 
sideration  of  all  the  points,  it  ap-  a  constitutional  view,  a  brief  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  justification  count  of  the  arguments  employed 
was  satisfactory.  on  the  trial  will  be  sufficient  in 

In  this  opinion,   Mr.  Justice  this  place.   Mr.  Shepherd  began 

Grose  and  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  en-  with  observing,  that  the  office  of 

tirely  concurred.    Mr.  Justice  serjeant  at  arras  to  the  House  of 

Le  131  anc  was  absent  through  ill  Commons  is  one  of  the  nature  of 

health.  which  no  account  is  found,  neither 

of  his  right  to  call  upon  his  Ma- 

Burdelt  v.  Colman. — Court  of  jesty's  subject  to  assist  him  in  the 

Kings  Bcnclh  June  19M. — Trials  execution  of  the  speaker's  warrant. 

at  Bar  before  the  whole  Court,  Then,  finding  that  the  warrant 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd  opened  calls  upon  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  bai- 

the  pleadings,  by  staling  that  this  lift's,  &c.  to  assist  in  the  caption  of 

was  an  action  brought  against  the  Sir  F.  Burdett,  he  inferred  that 

Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  the  posse  comilatus  ought  to  have 

Commonsfor  trespass,  assault,  and  been  resorted  to,  and  not  the  roili* 

false  imprisonment,  and  for  break-  tary  power,  of  which  the  civil  is 

ing  open  the  plaintiffs  house,  to  justly  jealous.    Even  if  the  pre- 

wbich  the  defendant  pleaded  not  sence  of  the  military  had  been  ne- 

guilty,  and  also  a  special  justifi-  cessary  for  keeping  the  peace  out 

cation,  in  substance  stating  the  of  doors,  it  did  not  follow  that 

speaker's  warrant,  and  the  neces-  the  houseshouldhavebeenentered 

•ity  of  using  force  in  its  execution,  by  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  and 
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Sir  Francis  carried  to  the  Tower 
by  their  means.  The  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  were  a 
Servant  of  Sir  Francis,  one  of  Mr. 
Coutts,  his  father-in-law,  and  Mr. 
Jones  Burdett,  his  brother.  Their 
depositions  chiefly  related  to  the 
entry  of  the  house  by  Mr.  Colman 
and  the  soldiers,  and  the  seizure  of 
Sir  Francis.  The  attorney-general, 
in  reply,  confined  himself  to  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  in  exe- 
cuting the  office  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Having  been  de- 
ceived in  the  expectations  he  had 
been  led  to  form  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  s  intention  to  surrender 
himself  quietly,  he  might  fairly 
conceive  it  his  duty  to  call  forth 
a  force  not  only  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  might 
actually  be  made,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  by  displaying  a  superiority 
of  force  against  which  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  contend.  It  was  in 
evidence  that  the  streets  were  filled 
with  an  outrageous  mob,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
suffered  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to 
have  been  led  to  the  Tower,  if 
they  had  not  been  overawed  and 
kept  in  order  by  the  military.  Mr. 
Jones  Burdett  had  acknowledged 
in  his  testimony  that  Mr.  Colman 
hud  discharged  his  duty  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  civility. 
Several  witnesses  were  then  called, 
who  deposed  to  the  riotous  dispo- 
sition of  the  mob,  and  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  soldiery,  and  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  serjeant 
at  arms  could  not  have  executed 
his  warrant  without  a  strong  mili- 
tary force. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  in  his  reply,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  in  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  declaring  that  the  war- 


rant was  illegal,  and  that  he  would 
resist  it,  and  in  his  writing  to  the 
speaker  that  to  a  superior  force  he 
must  submit,  that  could,  by  any 
fair  construction,  imply  that  he 
intended  a  forcible  resistance;  and 
when  once  the  house  was  broken 
into,  the  serjeant,  or  the  civil  offi- 
cer, might  have  walked  up  stairs 
and  arrested!  him  without  appre- 
hension. As  to  the  conduct  of  the 
mob,  Sir  Francis  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  jury,  observed  upon 
the  simple  state  of  the  question  as 
it  referred  to  the  defendant,  and 
gave  his  opinion  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner  in  favour  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Colman,  who  had 
executed  his  commission  in  a  much 
gentler  manner  than  any  bailiff  or 
peace  officer  would  have  done, 
and  brought  no  other  force  than 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  jury,  without 
hesitation,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

The  record  of  the  cause  Bur- 
den v.  Lord  Moira  (constable  of 
the  Tower)  was  then  called  on, 
and  dismissed  for  want  of  a  jury. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CAUSES. 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  21 — Wilson  and  others, 
v.  Balfour,  Esq.— The  Attorney- 
General  stated*,  that  this  was  an 
action  of  trover,  brought  by  the 
assignees  of  Messrs.  Devaynes and 
Co.  bankrupts,  for  detaining  cer- 
tain bonds ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  these  bonds  were  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Devaynes  and  Co. 
at  a  time  of  the  commission  of 
bankruptcy,  as  they  undoubtedly 
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were  at  the  time  previous  to  that 
commission  ;  or  of  the  defendant, 
whose  bankers  Messrs.  Devaynes 
and  Co.  were.  The  defendant  had 
entrusted  Messrs.  Devaynes  and 
Co.  with  the  receipt  of  the  inte- 
rest of  16,5001.  navy  5  per  cent 
stock,  which  stood  in  their  names, 
but  was  the  absolute  property  of 
the  defendant;  and  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  of  July,  the  bank- 
ing-house becoming  somewhat 
embarrassed,  Mr.  Noble,  a  part- 
ner in  the  house,  sold  out  the 
whole  of  the  defendant's  stock,  and 
applied  it  to  the  use  of  the  house. 
At  the  same  time,  he  put  the 
bonds  in  question,  which  were 
from  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, and  Captain  James  Errason, 
for  the  amount  of  the  stock,  into 
a  cover,  together  with  tlie  follow- 
ing memorandum     «  July  21, 
1810 — Borrowed,  and  received 
of  James  Balfour*  Esq.  which  we 
promise  to  replace,  and,  as  a  col- 
lateral security  for  which,  we  have 
deposited  the  inclosed  bonds  from 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer, 
and  Captain  James  Ermson— . De- 
vaynes and  Co."  all  which  were 
sealed  up,  superscribed,  '<  the 
property  of  James  Balfour,  Esq." 
and  deposited  in  an  iron-chest  at 
the  banking-house.    Nothing  fur- 
ther was  done  till  the  30th  of 
July,  the  house  breaking  on  the 
31st ;  on  the  eve  of  which  event 
this  packet  was  sent  off  to  the  de- 
fendant, with  the  following  note  

"  Sir  ;  Having  made  use  of  your 
navy  5  per  cents,  standing  in  our 
names,  we  send  you  the  inclosed 
securities  to  indemnify  you  against 
any  loss,  as  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  suspending  our  pay- 
ments to-morrow  morning.  We 
are,  &c  Devaynes  and  Co."  Till 


they  were  certain  of  stopping  pay* 
ment,  therefore,  the  bankers  evi- 
dently held  these  bonds  under 
their  own  control,  and  to  use  as 
occasion  might  serve.  The  law 
was,  that  a  man  about  to  become 
a  bankrupt,  could  give  no  creditor 
a  preference :  property  deposited 
in  a  banker's  hands,  such  as  plate 
and  the  like,  was  certainly  safe  ; 
so  were  securities  for  money, 
which  could  not  pass  without  the 
assignment  of  their  owner  ;  but 
neither  the  defendant's  stock, 
standing  in  his  banker's  name,  nor 
the  bonds  which  were  the  subject 
of  this  action,  came  under  this  de- 
scription :  they  were  in  fact  the 
property  of  the  bankers  ;  and  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  no  pri- 
vilege over  the  rest  of  the  credi- 
tors. There  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ant in  the  statement  of  the  facts ; 
but  the  latter  disputed  the  stages 
of  the  bankruptcy,  which,  by  act 
of  parliament,  could  on  that  ac- 
count not  be  proved  by  the  mere 
production  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  but  must 
be  sworn  to  by  the  witness  the  at- 
torney-general now  called, 

Mr.  Howell,  clerk  in  the  bank- 
ing house.  His  evidence  went  to 
prove  the  act  of  bankruptcy  com- 
mitted by  the  partners  on  the 
morning  of  July  31  st,  when  they 
directed  the  clerks  to  stop  pay- 
ment, and  to  deny  them  all. 

Mr.  Noble,  one  of  the  partners, 
was  then  called,  who  deposed  to 
having  sold  the  defendant's  stock, 
having  sealed  up  and  deposited 
the  bonds,  and  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Balfour  with  a  letter,  on  the 
evening  of  the  SOth,  as  above- 
mentioned. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant. 
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Mr.  Park,  now  said  that  his  client 
did  not  rest  his  case  upon  the  letter 
contemplating  the  bankruptcy,  but 
upon  the  memorandum  written 
before  any  idea  of  bankruptcy  was 
entertained,  and  deposited  with 
the  bonds  in  the  iron  chest  ;  and 
he  submitted,  that  from  that  in- 
stant he  acquired  an  equitable  lien 
in  the  bonds. — Lord  Ellenborough 
observed,  that  lien  means  aright  to 
hold  ;  and  that  the  bankers  had 
deposited  these  bonds  only  with 
themselves,  and  not  transferred  to 
the  defendant.  He  had  attended 
particularly  to  the  evidence  to  see 
if  the  depositing  the  bonds  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  it  was  not  so  even 
to  the  clerks  of  the  house. 

'  His  Lordship  then  charged  the 
Jury  to  this  effect.  He  would 
not  speak  hardly  of  an  act  to  which 
they  were  driven  by  distress  who 
were  once  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  fact  was,  the 
bankers  had  sold  out  stock  stand- 
ing in  their  names,  which  they 
had  no  authority  to  sell.  Had  the 
bonds,  which  had  been  deposited 
as  a  security  for  the  loss  the  de- 
fendant experienced  by  this  sale, 
been  actually  handed  over  to  the 
defendant,  they  would  have  been 
bis,  and  he  would  have  been  privy 
to  the  conversion,  which,  as  the 
case  was,  was  untruly  called  a 
loan—"  borrowed  and  received  of 
Mr.  Balfour*'— for  a  borrower  im- 
plied  a  lender,  which  the  defendant 
was  not.  The  sending  him  the 
bonds,  only  after  the  bankers 
knew  of  their  insolvency,  appear- 
ed to  amount  to  a  fraudulent 
preference  ;  the  appropriation  of 
these  bonds  to  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  converting  his  stock 
was  merely  suppositious,  and 
arose  from  a  small  statement  of 


the  fact  by  the  paper  which  ac- 
companied the  appropriation;  it 
might  have  been  an  idea  of  appro- 
priating them  to  the  defendant, 
floating  in  the  mind  of  the  banker; 
butit  was  no  appropriation.  How- 
ever the  defendant's  loss  was  to 
be  lamented,  the  plaintiffs,  the 
assignees  of  the  bankers,  must 
recover  the  bonds.  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiffs. 

Golden  v.  Ulgate.—^Court  of 
King's  Bench,  March  6.— This 
was  a  feigned  issue  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  try  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  infant  plaintiff, 
JohnGolden,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  child  of  John  and  Eli. 
zabeth  Golden,  both  deceased; 
and  the  question  was,  whether  the 
parents  were  legally  married. 
Mr.  Golden  was  a  stone-mason 
in  Upper  North  Place,  Gray 'a 
Inn  Lane,  who  had  amassed  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  30,000/., 
and  who  died  suddenly  without  a 
will,  leaving  an  only  child,  the 
present  plaintiff,  whose  legitimacy 
was  the  question  of  this  issue, 
and  the  defendants  his  next  of 
kin. 

Of  the  witnesses  called  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  first  was  Mrs.  Nee- 
sham,  who  had  lived  in  service  to- 
gether with  Elizabeth  Golden, 
then  Mrs.  Langrish,  at  Sir  Philip 
Francis's.  It  was  by  her  advice 
that  the  latter  went  in  1800  to 
live  as  housekeeper  to  Mr.  Golden, 
the  latter  having  had  some  scruples 
because  Mr.  Golden's  former 
house-keeper  had  lived  with  him 
in  a  state  of  concubinage.  This 
witness,  in  the  spring  of  1801, paid 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Langrish,  when 
Mr.  Golden  introduced  her  to 
Mrs.  Neeshara  as  his  wife.  Mrs* 
now  told  her  she  ww  raarrie d 
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when  Mrs.  N.  had  called  upon 
her  the  preceding  October  or 
November,  but  had  reasons  for 
not  then  avowing  her  marriage. 
At  all  ber  after  visits  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  always  appeared  as  man 
and  wife. 

Mrs.  Beal,6isterto  Mrs.  Golden, 
had  heard  of  her  sister's  marriage 
to  Mr.  G.  soon  after  going  to  live 
with  him,  and  writing  to  inquire 
about  it,  received  an  answer  from 
Mr.  G.  himself,  who  said  that  she 
was  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  they 
were  married  in  Juoe  or  July. 
She  was  in  every  respect  treated 
as  Mr.  Gold  en's  wife. 

Several  other  witnesses  gave 
the  most  decisive  evidence  ofMr. 
Golden's  acknowledging  Mrs.  G. 
as  his  wife,  and  living  with  her  as 
such— the  register  of  the  baptism 
of  the  children  in  both  their  names 
—the  burial  of  Mrs.  G.  with  a 
suitable  inscription  on  the  coffin 
and  tomb-stone — the  transferring 
of  stock  of  her's  into  his  name — 
bis  introducing  her  to  several 
tradesmen  with  orders  to  trust  her 
as  his  wife,  &c 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants 
the  following  testimony  was  given. 
Mrs.  Boardman,  who  kept  a  lodg- 
ing-house at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wigh  t,  remembered  a  personlodg- 
ing  with  her  for  three  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1800,  with  a  lady 
who  passed  for  his  wife.  She  did 
not  go  out  at  all,  except  once  to 
Carisbrook  with  the  witness's  ser- 
vant, who  proved  the  parties  were 
not  married  then. 

Anne  Mitchell,  servant  to  Mr. 
Golden,  remembered  Mrs  Eliz. 
Langrish's  coming  home  on  Sept. 
13th,  1S00,  the  day  after  her 
master.  She  came,  as  the  witness 
supposed,  in  the  capacity  of  house- 
keeper.  They  at  first  slept  in 


separate  beds  on  different  floors  ; 
but  one  day  they  went  out  very 
privately,  and  staid  out  four  hours: 
this  was  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. Within  a  day  or  two  Mr. 
G.  called  her  up  into  the  parlour, 
and  pointing  to  Mrs.  L.  said,  this 
is  your  mistress,  and  you  are  to 
obey  her  as  such.  Mrs.  G.  then 
wore  a  wedding  ring.  Her  preg- 
nancy was  begining  to  be  visible. 

Eliz.  Cowley  was  servant  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golden  for  five 
months  from  March  1804.  She 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  her  mis- 
tress, who  often  told  her  she  was 
married  at  Hastings  on  a  Saturday. 
When  she  first  went  to  her  place 
she  thought  her  master  and  mis- 
tress were  married ;  but  as  they 
saw  no  company  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foot  and  family  (Mr.  Golden's 
relations),  and  Mrs.  G.  always 
went  out  of  the  way  when  any 
body  called,  she  took  up  an  idea 
that  they  were  not  married,  and 
left  her  place. 

The  defendant's  counsel  then 
proved  that  search  had  been  made 
for  a  marriage  licence  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Golden,  in  the  dioceses  of 
London,  Rochester,  Chichester 
(for  Hastings),  and  Winchester 
(for  the  Isle  of  Wight),  but  that 
no  warrants  for  such  licence  could 
be  found  :  and  that  the  marriage- 
registers  of  the  fourteen  parishes 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  of 
the  parishes  in  the  environs  of 
London,  of  the  parishes  through 
Surrey  generally,  and  of  all  the 
parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
been  examined  from  many  years 
before  the  supposed  marriage  till 
the  plaintiff's  birth,  but  that  no 
register  of  John  and  Eliz. 
Golden's  marriage  was  to  be 
found. 

The  attorney  who  was  referred 
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to  in  an  advertisement  offering 
50/.  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  marriage  register,  proved  that 
it  had  been  published  in  twelve 
different  newspapers  fifty-five 
times  without  effect. 

Lord  EUenborough  recapitu- 
lated the  whole  evidence,  putting 
it  to  the  jury  that  the  probability 
upon  the  evidence  was,  that  Mrs. 
Golden  was  not  married  till  after 
her  return  from  the  country,  if 
she  was  married  at  all,  and  that 
the  ascertainment  of  her  preg- 
nancy induced  the  step.  If  she 
was  married  during  the  three  or 
four  hours  to  which  the  defendants* 
witness  spoke,  the  marriage  must 
have  been  solemnized  in  one  of 
the  parishes,  the  registers  of 
which  had  been  searched.  If  the 
event  of  the  marriage  had  been 
remote,  and  the  proofs  were  to 
be  established  after  the  death  of 
all  the  parties,  considerable  lati- 
tude would  be  allowed ;  but  in 
this  case  the  transaction  happened 
only  ten  years  ago ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  defendants' 
search  did  not,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  repel  the  presump- 
tive evidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Golden's  passing  as  man  and  wife: 
was  this  presumption  so  strong  as 
not  to  be  repelled  by  the  negative 
of  the  fact,  which  the  defendants 
had  adduced  ? 

The  Jury,  however, found  their 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  upon 
which  a  shout  of  approbation  was 
sent  up  from  the  back  of  the 
hall. 

The  trial  of  this  issue  lasted 
from  eleven  o'  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening. 

Admiralty  Court,  Doctors*  Com* 
mom,  June  18.— >Thc  thip  Fox— 


The  final  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  this  important  case  was  deliv- 
ered yesterday  morning :  it  had 
been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
an  expected  official  communica- 
tion of  the  revocation  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  upon  which 
the  British  Orders  in  Council 
were  founded,  as  it  was  under 
those  Orders  that  the  ship  in 
question  was  captured. 

The  Fox  sailed  from  Boston  in 
the  United  States  on  a  voyage  to 
Cher  burg :  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  6he  was  captured  on  the 
15th  of  November  last  by  the 
Amethyst  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Michael  Seymour.  A 
claim  was  given  in  by  the  owners 
as  neutral  subjects,  and  on  the 
30th  of  May  last  the  case  came 
on  for  hearing. 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
the  captors,  that  as  the  vessel  was 
bound  for  a  port  in  France,  she 
was  violating  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  the  26th  of  April,  1809, 
and  under  those  orders  was  clearly 
liable  to  condemnation. 

This  was  opposed  by  the  claim* 
ants'  counsel  upon  two  grounds : 
first,  that  the  Orders  in  Council 
had  ceased  to  exist,  because  the 
French  decrees  upon  which  they 
were  grounded  had  been  revoked  ; 
and  next,  that  if  even  those  de- 
crees could  be  considered  as  still 
in  existence,  the  circumstances  of 
equity  which  distinguished  this 
case  would  justify  the  court  in 
relieving  the  claimants  from  the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  Orders  in 
Council. 

Upon  this  question  the  learned 
Judge,  Sir  W.  Scott,  delivered  a 
very  elaborate  judgment  a  short 
time  since.  He  commenced  by 
observing,  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested in  argument,   What  line 
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of  conduct  could  the  Court  adopt  gave  rise  to  them  having  likewise 
in  a  case  where  tho  lawofna-  been  abandoned.  If  a  state  adopts 
tions  and  the  Orders  in  Council  them  from  necessity,  pledging 
were  at  variance  ?  It  had  not  itself  to  abandon  them  when  that 
been  said  that  the  present  orders,  necessity  is  at  an  end,  the  Court 
considered  as  retaliative  measures,  must  presume  the  necessity  still 
were  thus  circumstanced :  to  pre-  existing,  if  no  actual  revocation 
vent  misapprehension,  however,  takes  place*  as  it  would  be  impro- 
more  than  as  a  question  imposed  per  to  think  the  revocation  would 
by  the  present  case,  he  would  ob-  be  less  public  than  the  first  estab- 
serve,  that  the  Court  is  bound  to  lishment.  These  orders  are  un- 
administcr  the  law  of  nations  to  doubtedly  a  great  deviation  from 
suitors  being  the  subjects  of  dit-  the  general  rule  for  the  admims- 
ferent  nations,  and  equally  so  to  tration  of  justice  in  the  exercise 
enforce  such  Orders  as  the  King  of  public  hostility,  but  arejusti- 
in  Council  may  think  proper  to  fied  by  a  similar  deviation  in  the 
issue.  There  was  no  inconsistency  enemy.  The  Court  could  not 
in  these  two  modes  of  action,  as  have  applied  such  rules,  not  bav- 
the  orders  are  always  presumed  to  ing  the  necessary  information, 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  The  State  may  have  various  mo- 
unwritten  law.  The  practice  of  tives  for  relaxing  the  rules,  but 
the  Courts  of  common  law,  with  cannot  apply  harsher  ones  than 
respect  to  their  interpretation  of  the  laws  warrant.  In  the  present 
the  common  and  statute  law,  is  case  the  Court  must  wait  to  know, 
analogous  to  this  ;  and  what  would  that  the  Orders  are  revoked,  in 
be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  of  those  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
Courts  if  required  to  enforce  an  enemy's  conduct.  His  decrees 
Act  of  Parliament  that  was  con-  themselves,  doubtful  in  language, 
trary  to  the  principles  of  the  com-  and  contradicted  in  practice,  do 
mon  law,  is  a  question  not  to  be  not  show  sincerely  that  there  is 
entertained,  because  not  to  be  such  a  change.  This  government 
supposed  capable  of  occurring;  has  pledged  itself  to  make  a  noti- 
and  the  rule  of  proceeding  in  this  fication  of  the  fact :  from  which 
court,  therefore,  rested  upon  the  we  may  expect  it  will  redeem  that 
same  grounds.  With  respect  to  pledge,  and  the  numerous  private 
the  present  case,  however,  it  had  letters  exhibited  likewise  express 
not  been  argued,  that  the  orders  an  expectation  of  that  circum- 
in  their  retaliatory  character  are  stance. 

contrary  to  the  law  of  nations : —  In  the  case  of  the  Lucy,  the  or- 
they  are  retaliatory  ;  and  if  they  ders  subjected  all  vessels  to  con- 
were  not  so,  they  would  be  unjust  demnation  that  should  be  trans- 
and  contrary  to  that  law.  The  ferred  to  neutrals  during  the  war; 
first  question  then  is,  what  evidence  —-but  as  it  fully  appeared  in  evi- 
must  the  Court  have  of  the  go-  dence  that  the  enemy  exempted 
vernment's  having  retracted  its  prize  ships, '  and  the  orders  were 
measures;  the  proper  evidence  merely  retaliatory,  the  Court  could 
seems  to  be  its .  own  declaration  not  but  make  the  same  exemption, 
of  their  having  been  revoked  in  It  has  likewise  been  said,  the 
consequence  of  the  measuref  that  Court  bftf  ofttn  presumed  a  mo* 
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cation :  this  it  certainly  has,  when 
the  avowed  occasion  of  issuing  the 
order  had  ceased,  not  thinking  it 
then  necessary  to  wait  for  a  formal 
revocation.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  Baltic  Order :  but  does  it  fol- 
low, that  it  is  the  case  at  present? 
No,  the  novelty  and  magnitude  of 
the  orders,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  them, 
and  the  pledges  of  this  govern- 
ment, deter  the  Court  from  pre- 
suming such  a  revocation. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Court 
could  receive  other  evidence  of 
the  retraction  of  the  French  De- 
crees, what  evidence  is  offered  ? 
The  declaration  of  the  Duke  de 
Cadore  does  not  furnish  it ;  that 
only  proposes  such  an  event  upon 
conditions  impossible  to  be  com- 
plied with  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
nunciation of  any  intention  of 
revocation.  The  American  go- 
vernment itself  allowed  the  British 
till  the  2nd  of  February,  to  revoke 
its  Orders;  tbis  would  hardly  have 
heen  done,  if  the  revocation  of 
France  had  then  taken  place. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  any  de- 
claration of  the  British  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  total  failure  of 
other  evidence ;  and  if  obliged  to 
decide  upon  that  evidence,  the 
Court  is  bound  to  pronounce  that 
no  revocation  has  taken  place,  and 
that  the  Orders  in  Council,  there- 
fore, still  exist  in  complete  justice 
and  authority. 

There  has  been  an  objection 
taken  to  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  upon  the  ground 
that  British  subjects  are  notwith- 
standing permitted  to  trade  with 
France  ;  and  therefore  a  blockade 
excluding  the  subjects  of  all  na- 
tions, and  permitting  access  to 
those  of  the  nation  imposing  it,  is 
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illegal  and  null.  This,  certainly, 
is  true  as  a  general  principle,  with 
respect  to  a  general,  original 
blockade;  but  where  it  is  a  retalia- 
tory measure,  springing  from  and 
imposed  by  an  act  of  the  enemy, 
if  the  convenience  of  the  country 
required  an  occasional  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  previous  to  the 
blockade,  no  justice  due  to  other 
countries  requires  that  intercourse 
to  cease  when  the  retaliatory 
blockade  commences. 

The  last  question  is,  whether 
there  are  any  circumstances  of 
equity  in  the  present  case  to  entitle 
the  claimants  to  relief  from  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  orders.  If  any  thing 
could  be  urged,  arising  from  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government, 
they  might  be  entitled  to  such  a 
claim ;  but  as  it  is,  their  redress 
lies  where  they  are  not  likely  to 
obtain  it — with  the  enemy  ;  and 
where  they  are  likely — with  their 
own  country. 

Upon  the  grounds  of  the  present 
evidence,  therefore,  the  learned 
Judge  said,  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  discharging  the  claimants ;  but 
the  final  judgment  was  reserved  till 
the  expected  evidence  of  the  re- 
traction of  the  French  Decrees 
should  be  received  from  the  Ame- 
rican Charge  d' Affaires  in  this 
country. 

The  claimants'  counsel  not  be- 
ing able  to  produce  such  evidence, 
and  judgment  being  moved  for 
yesterday, 

Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  he  could 
not,  in  justice  to  the  captors,  fur- 
ther postpone  the  final  judgment 
of  the  Court.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  revocation  produced,  be- 
yond that  of  the  declaration  made 
to  America,  of  the  grounds  upon 
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which  France  would  consent  to  ment  to  Edinburgh,  was  there  first 
•uch  an  event,  which  were,  that  introduced  to  Miss  Gordon  ;  the? 
England  should  relinquish  the  conceived  a  mutual  regard  for  each 
rights  her  maritime  superiority  other,  which  ended  in  a  matrimo- 
gave  her,  or  that  America  should  nial  contract.  Family  circumstan- 
raake  herself  respected.  The  ge-  ces,  however,  rendering  it  neces- 
neral  policy  of  England  made  it  sary,  as  he  persuaded  her,  that  the 
evident  that  she  would  never  con-  knowledge  of  the  marriage  should 
sent  to  a  proposition  depriving  her  be  concealed  during  the  life-time, 
of  rights  sanctioned  by  the  ac-  of  his  father,  Miss  Gordon  yielded 
quiescence  and  general  usage  of  to  his  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and 
Europe  ;—  and  the  other  proposal  they  accordingly  exchanged  mu- 
was  nothing  less  than  requiring  tual  written  promises  to  this  pur- 
America  to  join  France  in  a  hos-  port :  "  I  do  solemnly  promise,  as 
tile  confederacy  against  this  coun*  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  marry 
try,  which  from  her  conduct  was  you,  and  never  any  other  person, 
also  evident  had  not  taken  place.  Upon  the  faith  of  these  promises. 
The  orders  in  council  must,  there*-  they  conducted  themselves  to- 
fore,  be  considers!  as  still  existing;  wards  each  other  as  man  and  wife, 
and  the  additional  evidence  pro-  and  at  a  subsequent  period  ex- 
mised  not  having  been  furnished,  changed  further  acknowledgments 
seemed  still  further  to  support  that  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
conclusion.  The  learned  judge,  to  each  other,  to  this  purport :  "I 
therefore,  could  not  but  consider  hereby  acknowledge  John  William 
it  his  duty  to  condemn  the  vessel,  Henry  Dalrymple  to  be  my  lawful 
leaving  it  to  an  appeal  to  decide  husband  and  "  1  hereby  ac- 
upon  the  matter  of  fact,  should  the  knowledge  Johanna  Gordon  to  be 
additional  evidence  expected  still  my  lawful  wife  ;n  and  signed  re- 
be  furnished.  spcctively.    Upon  Captain  Dal- 

The  sentence  of  condemnation  rymple's  depart urc  witn  his  regi- 

was  accordingly  pronounced  in  ment  from  Scotland,  he  obtained 

this  case,  and  likewise  in  several  a  written  promise  of  secrecy  from 

others,  similarly  circumstanced,  Miss  Gordon,  in  which  she  de- 

and  founded  upon  the  same  prin-  clares,  "  that  nothing  but  the 

ciple.  strongest  necessity,  a  necessity 

which  circumstances  alone  could 

Consistory  Court,  Doctors'  Com-  justify,  should  ever  force  her  to 
mons,  July  16. — Dalrymple  v.  declare  her  marriage  with  him." 
Dalrymple.— This  was  a  suit  at  He  continued  earnestly  his  in- 
the  instance  of  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  junctions  to  her  on  this  head,  till 
formerly  Miss  Gordon,  for  a  resti-  almost  the  very  moment  of  his 
tution  of  conjugal  rights,  as  the  departure  from  England  ;  con- 
wife,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  of  stantly  addressing  her  by  letter 
Captain  John  William  Henry  Dal-  from  Portsmouth,  and  even  when 
rvmple,  a  son  of  the  late  General  abroad,  and  pointing  out  to  her 
Dalrymple.  the  agency  of  Sir  Rupert  George 

It  appeared  that  Captain  Dal-  as  the  channel  of  their  corarauni- 

rymple  accompanying  his  regi-  cation.  Some  time  afterwards  the 

*  — 
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correspondence  was  discontinued 
on  his  part,  and  Miss  Gordon  in 
consequence  wrote  to  his  father 
to  ascertain  his  address.  Upon 
being  apprised  of  this,  he  directed 
a  confidential  friend,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, of  Brighton,  to  intercept 
her  letters  to  his  father ;  but  this 
gentleman  finding  considerable 
difficulty  in  such  a  service,  wrote 
to  her  himself  to  discontinue  the 
correspondence;  and  General  Dal- 
rymple  dying  about  this  time, 
Miss  Gordon  considering  herself 
released  from  her  promise  of  se- 
crecy, immediately  made  a  frank 
avowal  to  Mr.  Hawkins  of  the 
nature  of  her  situation  with  Cap- 
tain Dalrymple.  He  shortly  af- 
terwards returned  very  unexpect- 
edly from  Malta ;  and  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Hawkins,  hinted 
at  his  determination  of  abandon- 
ing his  connection  with  Miss  Gor- 
don. This  gentleman  used  every 
argument  to  dissuade  him  from 
such  a  purpose,  and  as  he  had 
reason  from  bis  conduct  to  think, 
with  success ;  but  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  of  Captain  Dalrymple's  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Manners,  a  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Miss  Gordon,  she  in  justice  to  her 
own  rights  commenced  the  pre- 
sent suit. 

The  validity  of  a  marriage  of 
this  description,  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  being  the  prin- 
cipal question  in  the  case,  the 
opinions  and  exposition  of  that 
law,  by  its  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  present  day,  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  evidence, 
accompanied  by  the  production  of 
many  of  the  letters  that  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  .transaction. 


A  very  learned  and  ingenious 
argument  took  place  upon  this 
subject.  The  counsel  for  Miss 
Gordon  contended,  that  from  this 
evidence,  it  appeared  the  Scotch 
law  recognized  three  modes  of 
marriage  as  binding  upon  the 
parties— the  first  was,  a  consent 
per  verba  de  praesenti,  by  which 
the  parties  assume  the  marriage 
contract  between  them  from  that 
moment ;  the  second  was,  a  pro- 
mise to  solemnize  matrimony  at  a 
future  period,  and  an  intercourse 
between  the  parties  upon  the  faith, 
of  that  promise ;  and  the  third 
was  by  public  acknowledgments,, 
of  being  man  and  wife,  letters  in. 
the  conjugal  style,  &c.  from  which 
the  actual  existence  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  by  law  pre- 
sumed. The  learned  advocates, 
from  a  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend  that  the  mar- 
riage in  question  clearly  came 
within  all  the  three  modes  specie 
fied,  and  the  Court  was  therefore 
bound  to  give  operation  to  it. 

This  construction  of  the  law  was 
denied  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  who,  from  their  comments 
upon  the  evidence,  contended, 
that  it  would  warrant  no  other 
construction  than  that  of  an  obli- 
gation upon  Captain  Dalrymple 
to  perform  the  nuptial  engage- 
ment at  a  future  period,  but  upon 
a  condition  of  secrecy ;  that  that 
condition  not  having  been  com* 
plied  with,  he  was  released. 

Sir  William  Scott,  in  a  learned 
and  elaborate,  yet  perspicuous 
speech,  recapitulated  the  evidence, 
and  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court.  He  observed,  that  the 
question  must  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  England,  though  by  refet- 
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ence to  that  of  Scotland,  for  it  was  that  as  most  of  them  agreed  {it 

a  proposition  beyond  the  reach  of  points  conformable  to  the  old 

argument  upon  any  principle  of  Canon  law,  that  that  law  must  be 

law  in  civilized  states,  that  if  the  the  basis  of  the  Scotch  law,  and 

first  marriage  was  legally  good,  consent,  therefore,  was  the  real 

the  second  was  legally  bad.   Ac-  marriage  of  Scotland.   He  then 

cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  referred  to  the  text  anthorities, 

eminent  men  examined,  Mr.  Dal-  and  thence  to  the  decisions  of  the 

rymple  was  sufficiently  a  domicile  Scotch  Courts  confirmatory  of  that 

resident,  and  of  sufficient  age  to  doctrioe;  and,  applying  that  to  the 

contract  matrimony  in  Scotland,  circumstances  of  the  present  case, 

though  a  minor  by  the  laws  of  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 

England  ;  for  the  same  law  that  marriage  was  a  valid  one,  and  that 

gives  him  that  power  supposes  a  the  lady  had  used  no  unnecessary 

sufficient  discretion  in  its  exercise,  delay  in  claiming  her  remedy.  He 

By  the  Scotch  law,  too,  consensus  pronounced,  therefore,  that  her 

non  concubitus  Jacit  mairimonium,  claim  to  conjugal  rights  was  a 

and  that  without  the  intervention  just  one,  and  that  Mr.  Dalrymple 

of  a  priest ;  it  was  a  civil  contract,  was  bound  to  receive  and  treat  her 

and  consent  was  the  very  essence  accordingly, 
of  a  contract,  and  was,  therefore,      Mem.   tor  another  important 

equally  so  in  this,  to  which  heaven  matrimonial  cause,  see  Chronicle, 

was  a  witness.  This  too,  was  con-  p.  136. 
form  able  to  the  ancient  canon-law 

derived  from  the  theological  prin-      Court  of  King's  Bench,  Monday, 

ciples  of  the  religion  of  Europe,  Dec  9.— Special  Jury<-—Faulder 

and  till  the  Council  of  Trent  the  ▼.  Silk  and  anothcr*-?Thh  was  an 

consent  of  two  parties  was  deemed  action  brought  by  a  Miss  Faulder, 

a  sufficient  marriage  ;  afterwards  who  was  twelve  years  the  mistress 

three  sorts  of  marriage  only  were  of  the  late  Thomas  Clarke  Jer- 

allowed ;  regular,  which  were  com-  voise,  esq.  against  the  executor  of 

plete  both  in  civil  and  religious  Mr.  Thomas  Jervoise  (the  other 

requisites  ;  irregular,  which  were  executor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 

only  civil  contracts,  and  wanted  did  not  defend,  and  his  answer  in 

the  religious  ceremony ;  and  pro-  Chancery  was  read,  admitting  that 

mises  of  marriage  at  a  future  pe-  the  testator  was  sane  at  the  time 

riod,  followed  by  conjugal  rights,  of  granting  this  annuity),  and  his 

The  statute  of  the  26th  of  Geo.  III.  brother  and  heir-aWlaw  Mr.  Sa- 

however,  swept  away  all  three  muel  Clarke  Jervoise,  upon  a  bpnd 

doctrines  in  England.  The  Court  of  annuity,  for  securing  to  her  for 

would  not  itsel  f  trace  the  progress  life  500/.  a  year,  charged  upon4he 

of  the  Scotch  law  further  than  that  testator's  Hampshire  estates.  The 

it  was  derived  from  the  Roman  defence  was,  that  the  testator  was 

Canon  law,  but  for  that  purpose  legally  incompetent  to  execute  the 

must  look  to  Scotch  authorities,  grant  of  annuity,  on  account  of 

The  learned  judge  then  took  a  his  insanity  ;  and  the  reader  may 

view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Scotch  recollect,  that  the  question  of  the 

Professors,  from  which  he  inferred  testator's  sanity  at  the  time  of 
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making  his  will,  was  tried  about 
a  year  ago  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  an  issue  from  Chan- 
cery ;  and  that  after  the  two  days 
investigation  in  that  Court,  the 
will  was  validated  by  the  verdict  of 
a  jury.  That  will  was  dated  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1808,  and 
gave  20,000/.  to  a  reputed  natural 
son  of  the  testator,  300/.  a-year, 
and  4,000/.  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  rest  of  his  fortune  to  the  ne- 
phews and  nieces  of  his  brother. 
The  testator  died  worth  25,000/. 
per  annum.  The  bond  in  question 
was  dated  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1808,  and  was  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff most  advisedly  on  his  part,  as 
a  just  reward  for  her  excellent 
conduct  for  12  years,  she  having 
thrown  herself  upon  the  testator's 
protection  at  the  age  of  1 8  years, 
and  having  no  other  protector.  It 
appeared  that  as  long  ago  as  No- 
vember 1807,  when  the  testator 
was  in  possession  of  only  2,500/. 
a-year,  and  before  his  father  died, 
lie  had  an  intention  of  settling 
300/.  a-year  on  her,  unless  his 
father  would  make  it  up  500/.; 
and  that  he  was  advised  to  grant 
the  annuity  in  question  by  Lord 
Hood,  who  had  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  Jervoise  family,  and 
had  consulted  Clift,  his  tenant, 
and  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Birmingham, 
his  law-agent  on  the  subject. 
These  respectable  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  of 
Messrs.  Shawe's  house,  the  solici- 
tor, who  prepared  the  annuity 
deeds,  and  his  clerks,  all  testified 
to  the  competency  of  the  testator 
to  execute  these  deeds,  and  gave 
instances  of  his  entire  collected- 
ness  and  perfect  sanity  during  the 
whole  transaction.  Dr.  Murray, 
the  testator's  physician,  and  Mr. 


Fourniaux,his  steward,  witnessed 
the  deeds :  the  former  confirmed 
the  above  testimony ;  and  the  lat- 
ter was  not  called,  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  said,  without  any  impu- 
tation on  either  side.  Lord  Hood 
concluded  his  evidence  by  the 
most  solemn  assertion  that  he 
always  believed  the  testator  to  be 
fully  competent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs ;  and  indeed  it 
appeared  from  letters  in  his  own 
hand-writing  to  Messrs.  Shawe, 
&c.  that  he  ruminated  very  deli- 
berately the  grant  of  the  annuity 
in  question,  having  the  deeds 
drawn  with  a  blank  sum,  directing 
it  in  his  own  hand-writing  to  be 
500/.  postponing  the  execution  of 
the  deeds,  and  acting  with  un- 
usual caution.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  testator  was 
latterly  wholly  bereft  of  reason, 
by  the  attacks  of  epileptic  fits  :  a 
commission  of  lunacy  was  sued 
out  against  him  in  December 
1808;  and  the  jury  found  him 
mad  from  February  1 808  to  May 
1809.  the  date  of  their  finding; ; 
the  inquest  being  carried  back, 
as  the  attorney-general,  for  the 
plaintiff,  observed,  by  the  artful 
contrivance  of  the  heir  at  law  to 
cover  such  transactions  as  the  pre- 
sent annuity  grant.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  the  keeper  of  the  receptacle 
for  lunatics  at  Hackney,  proved 
the  utter  wreck  of  the  testator's 
reason  from  his  entrance  under 
his  care  on  the  2nd  of  January 
1809:  he  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  stroke  on  the  25th  of 
December  in  the  same  year  ;  and 
on  the  29th  he  died. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
whose  leading  counsel  was  Mr. 
Jokyll,  a  variety  of  witnesses 
proved,  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
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Clarke  Jervoise  was,  at  the  period 
of  granting  this  annuity,  in  the 
daily  habit  of  committing  more 
glaring  incoherences  and  extra- 
vagancies than  have,  perhaps, 
ever  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
human  eccentricity.   When  he 
visited  the  Belmont  estate,  in 
Hants,  he  pulled  down  the  chim- 
neys, almost  with  his  own  bands, 
and  painted  his  carriage  black, 
setting  it  out  for  sale  on  the  public 
road,  and  calling  it  his  Black  Jack. 
His  family  estate  and  residence 
Was  situated  at  West  Bromwich, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  as  soon  as 
!iis  father  died,  he  burnt  all  the 
furniture,  under  the  pretence  that 
it  was  old  and  trumpery,  himself 
superintending  the  bonfire  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  eleven, 
Here  he  committed  numerous  ex- 
travagancies, riding  on  an  ass, 
with  a  shirt  on  the  outside  of  his 
clothes,  and  putting  forth  a  board 
offering  to  let  post  chaises  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  innkeepers. 
He  generally  resided  in  tents  in 
the  open  air,  and  cooked  his 
victuals  in  a  conjuror  in  the  stable- 
yard,  sleeping  on  the  boards  of 
a  parlour,  or  the  stones  of  a  hall. 
He  was  also  accustomed  to  take 
long  journies  in  his  carriage,  which 
he  filled  with  pots  and  pans,  a 
bunch  of  large  keys,  and  picklocks, 
to  the  number  of  150,  and  gene- 
rally preferred  night  travelling. 
At  one  time,  he,  on  the  spur  of 
the  occasion,  ordered  an  innkeeper 
to  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
carriage,  as  a  conveniency  for  the 
ladies  with  whom  he  might  travel, 
and  had  the  seats  cut  away  to 
admit  of  his  luggage.  At  another 
time,  he  had  the  whole  front  of 
the  carriage  opened,  that  he  might 
drive  himself.  Upon  a  third  occa- 


sion, he  had  the  carriage  hung 
upon  a  kitchen  poker  and  an  iron 
bar,  with  chains;  aod  he  more 
than  once  drove  the  carriage  with- 
out a  body,  like  a  brake.  He 
at  first  rode  out  in  his  carriage 
un  pain  ted,  but   afterwards  set 
three  maid  servants  to  paint  it  on 
a  Sunday,  and  went  out  in  it  beT 
fore  the  paint  was  dry.  Birming- 
ham was  the  scene  of  many  of  his 
extravagancies,    and    he  there 
picked  up  a  woman  of  no  charac- 
ter, who  lived  with  him  in  the 
capacity  of  servant  from  March  , 
till  December,  1808,  during  which 
time  he  had  more  than  twenty 
servants,  changing  them  with 
every  freak,  and  picking  them  up 
upon  the  road.    While  travelling 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
her,  he  once  had  tea  made  on 
Bagshot-heath,   lighting  up  six 
candles  in  his  carriage.    He  had. 
a  great  fancy  for  purchasing  inns, 
generally  wishing  the  landlords  to 
treat  with  him  upon  the  spot.  He 
often  quarrelled  with  them,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  them,  upon  which 
occasions  he  would  sleep  at  little 
alehouses.    On  one  occasion  his 
horses  were  pounded  for  an  inn- 
bill  ;  and  he  had  his  carriage 
drawn  away  by  men.    He  had 
great  antipathies  to  stair-cases, 
which  he  thought  very  unsightly 
things,  and  had  that  at  a  house  he 
bought  at  Egham  taken  down, 
and  a  ladder  substituted  for  the 
servants'  passage  up  stairs.  To 
his  own  chamber  he  clambered  by 
means  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  filled 
with  large  nails,  and  drawn  but 
progressively  like  steps,  from  the 
top  of  which  he  swung  himself  up 
by  ropes.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
to  record  every  one  of  his  various 
eccentricities,  which  seem  to  have 
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been  suffered,  as  the  attorney* 
general  observed,  with  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  bis  relations,  very 
incommensurate  with  the  eager- 
ness they  now  betray  to  take  care 
of  his  fortune. 

The  defendant's  evidence  was 
closed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Holwell  Carr,  a  relation  of 
M  r.  Jervoise,  who  visited  him  at 
bis  town  house  in  Allsop's-build- 
ings,  about  the  time  of  his  grant- 
ing the  annuity ;  when  he  was  in- 
troduced to  bis  relative  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  told  him  that  he 
would  find  Mr.  Jervoise  very 
much  altered  by  his  extravagan- 
cies in  Birmingham,  &c.  This 
witness  was  the  only  one  who 
thought  Mr.  Jervoise  wholly  in- 
competent to  any  legal  disposition 
of  his  fortune,  and  would  not 
have  witnessed  any  such  act. 

The  Attorney-general  made  an 
able  reply,  classing  all  these  inco- 
herencies  under  the  head  of  folly, 
rather  than  madness :  and  repeat- 
ing the  quotation  of  Horace,  that 
the  man  had  the  right  of  riches 
to  commit  them. 

Lord  Ellenborough  gave  a  most 
impartial  charge,  and  recapitulat- 
ed the  whole  evidence.  He  told 
the  jury  of  the  law  of  lucid  in- 
terval; and  put  it  Co  them,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Jervoise  had  not  shown 
himself  perfectly  competent  to 
transact  the  business  in  question,; 
a  just  and  deliberate  act.  The 
jury,  after  a  very  short  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff* 


THE  BERKELEY  CAUSE. 

No  trial  during  the  present 
year  engrossed  so  great  a  share  of 
the  public  attention  as  that  con* 


ducted  before  the  House  of  Lords 
respecting  the  legitimacy  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Berke- 
ley. The  printed  evidence  in  this' 
matter  is  too  voluminous  to  admit 
of  even  an  abridged  view  of  it  in 
this  place,  but  from  the  most  mate 
rial  parts  of  it,  we  shall  select  such 
particulars  as  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances on  which  the  decision  was 
founded. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  or* 
Berkeley,  in  1810,  it  became  a 
question  which  of  his  sons  was 
entitled  to  be  called  to  the  House 
of  Peers  as  successor  to  his  father 
in  his  dignities.  From  common  re- 
port an  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
four  eldest  sons  had  been  born 
before  the  marriage  of  the  deceas- 
ed lord  to  their  mother,  the  pre- 
sent Countess;  but  this  lady 
averred,  that,  although  the  public 
solemnization  of  the  marriage 
took  place  subsequently  to  the 
birth  of  these  children,  yet  that 
there  had  been  a  concealed  mar- 
riage previous  to  their  birth ;  and 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion, an  entry  in  the  parish  re- 
gister of  Berkeley  was  produced, 
which,  it  was  said,  for  certain  rea- 
sons of  Lord  Berkeley,  had  been 
written  on  a  leaf  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  register,  and  pasted' 
down  in  the  book  to  be  produced 
when  required.  I  t  isto  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  Countess  of  Berke-' 
ley  was  the  daughter  of  a  per- 
son in  mean  circumstances  in* 
Gloucestershire,  who  by  .  her' 
beauty  had  attracted  the  notice  ofr 
his  lordship,  and  who  certainly 
had  lived  many  years  with  him 
in'  the  ostensible  character,  of  a 
mistress.  The  clergyman  said  to 
have  officiated  at  this  secret  mar- 
riage, a  Mr.  Hupsmari,  was  dead ; 
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and  besides  his  name,  and  those  The  mass  of  evidence  produced 

of  the  parties  themselves,  no  sig-  went  to  prove  that  the  alleged 

natures  appeared  to  the  register,  publication  of  banns  in  1784,  and 

except  that  of  W.  Tudor,  brother  marriage  in  1785,  could  not  pos- 

to  the  lady  (who  had  assumed  sibly  have  taken  place.   It  was 

that  name,  instead  of  his  paternal  proved  that  Lord  Berkeley,  in  hit' 

name  of  Cole),  and  the  mark  of  own  hand-writing,  minuted  the 

one  Barnes,  who  could  not  be  form  in  which  the  baptism  of  his 

found.   Besides  this  register,  the  children  by  Lady  Berkeley,  then 

date  of  which  was  the  30th  of  living  with  him  under  the  name  of 

March,  1785,  there  was  produced  Miss  Tudor,  should  be  registered,* 

a  register  of  the  publication  of  which,  before  1796,  was  uniformly 

banns  between  the  parties  in  as  the  illegitimate  children  of  the 

November  and  December  1784,  Earl  of  Berkeley  and  Mary  Cole ; 

signed  by  the  same  clergyman,  that  his  lordship,  in  obtaining  a 

The  direct  evidence  for  the  mar-  licence  for  his  marriage  in  1796, 

riage  lay  in  a  small  compass,  swore  himself  to  be  a  bachelor. 

Lady  Berkeley  swore  that  the  and  in  the  affidavit  Mary  Cole  was 

name  of  Elizabeth  Cole,  affixed  to  denominated  a  spinster,  and  that 

the  register,  was  her  hand-writing,  in  the  minute  for  the  baptism  of 

and  William  Tudor  swore  the  the  child  born  after  this  marriage, 

same  respecting  his  signature ;  his  lordship  in  bis  own  hand-writ- 

and  both  swore  that  they  were  ing  termed  him  Lord  Dursley,  son 

written  at  the  time  when  the  mar*  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 

riage  was  solemnized.  Berkeley.  The  life  of  her  ladyship 

The  business  was  brought  for-  was  traced  from  the  death  of  her 

ward  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  an  father,  through  various  services, 

early  period  of  the  session,  on  the  to  one  which  she  did  not  quit  till 

petition  of  William  Fitzharding  the  end  of  December  1784;  and 

Berkeley,  stating  himself  to  be  evidence  was  adduced  to  show 

the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with 

of  the  late  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  his  lordship  till  late  in  1785.  The 

therefore  entitled  to  succeed  him  name  of  Augustus  Thomas  Hups- 

in  his  honours  and  dignities.  As  it  man  signed  to  the  registry  of 

was  known  that  the  earl  had  been  marriage  was  declared  to  be  not 

publicly  married  in  May  1796,  to  like  his  hand-writing,  and  the  rest 

the  present  countess,  and  the  of  the  registry  was  proved  to  be 

son  of  that  marriage,  born  in  Oc-  in    the  hand-writing  of  Lord 

tober  1796,  being  a  minor,  the  Berkeley.  Witnesses  also  attested 

House    addressed    the   Prince  that  William  Tudor  did  not  go  by 

Regent  to  appoint  one  of  the  law  that  name  in  March  1785,  but 

officers  of  the  crown  to  take  care  assumed  it  a/terthat  period.  The 

of  his  interests ;  and  the  cause  attestations  by  persons  intimate 
being  brought  on,  the  solicitor-  in  the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley, 
general  and  Mr.  Harrison  attend,  that  Miss  Tudor,  prior  to  the 
ed  on  his  behalf,  while  Mr.  Ser-  marriage  in  1796,  was  never  con- 
jeant  Best,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  sidered  as  Lady  Berkeley,  were 
and  Mr.  A.  Moore,  acted  as   numerous ;  and  the  depositions  of 

counsel  for  the  claimant.  some  witnesses  went  so  far  as  to 
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a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  Lord  honour  of  Berkeley  upon  tha*' 
Berkeley,  and  even  of  Lady  marriage.  To  an  objection,  that 
Berkeley,  of  being  married  pre-  probably  a  daughter  so  educated 
viously  to  that  time.  The  testi-  as  this  was  likely  to  be,  would  not* 
mony,  of  all  the  most  precise  and  be  approved  for  a  wife  to  the  ad- 
important,  was  that  of  the  Mar-  miral'sson,  Lord  B.  replied,  that 
quis  of  Buckingham,  given,  as  he  Mrs.  Berkeley  (the  admiral's  wife) 
asserted,  with  great  pain  to  him-  might  take  the  young  lady,  and 
self,  and  only  in  obedience  to  the  educate  her  herself.  The  Marquis 
orders  of  the  House.  He  had  long  was  empowered  to  make  this  pro- 
lived  in  confidential  habits  with  position,  which  came  to  nothing, 
Lord  Berkeley,  and  he  deposed,  the  daughter  soon  after  dying. — 
that  his  lordship  had  at  various  This  conversation  took  place  in 
times  communicated  to  him  the  the  end  of  1792,  or  the  beginning 
circumstance  of  his  living  with  a   of  1793. 

person,  the  mother  of  children  The  Marquis  further  deposed 
by  him,  to  whom  he  was  not  to  his  belief  that  the  words  in  the 
married.  Lord  Berkeley  had  often  register  of  marriage  in  1785  8n- 
pressed  him  to  accept  the  office  of  nexed  to  the  mark  of  Richard 
guardian  to  these  children  in  case  Barns,  and  also  the  signature  Au- 
of  his  death,  which  he  had  uni-  gustus  Thomas  Hupsman,  were 
formly  declined,  assigning  their  written  by  Lord  Berkeley ;  nnd 
illegitimacy  as  a  reason.  Lord  his  evidence,  in  confirmation  of 
Berkeley  mentioned  as  a  matter  somany  others,  decided  the  House 
that  dwelt  much  on  his  mind,  that  of  Lords  to  pronounce  nem*  du. 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  the  judgment,  •«  That  the  claim- 
family,  the  castle  and  honour  of  ant,  William  Fitzharding  Berke- 
Berkeley  would  probably  after  his  ley,  had  not  made  good  his 
death  be  severed  from  the  title,  claim  to  the  titles,  &c.  of  Earl  of 
and  not  go  to  his  brother,  Admi-  Berkeley/'  This  determination 
ral  Berkeley;  and  he  at  length  of  consequence  sets  aside  the  pre- 
suggested  to  the  marquis  a  plan  tended  marriage  in  1785,  and  ille- 
for  preventing  this  separation,  giti mates  the  children  born  before 
which  was,  that  a  daughter  of  his,  1796. 

one  of  these  illegitimate  children  Several  other  reports  of  various 
(then  a  young  child)  should  marry  and  important  law-cases,  will  be 
the  son  of  the  Admiral,  in  which  found  briefly  recorded  in  the 
case  he  would  settle  the  castle  and  Chronicle. 


PATENTS  in  1811. 

- 

Mr.  William  OerV§  (Edin-  Mr.  David  Meade  Randolph'* 
burgh)  for  a  newry  constructed  (Golden-square)  for  a  method*  of 
grate  for  preventing  smoke,  and  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  boots, 
regulating  heat.  shoes,  &c.  by  means  of  a  substi- 
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tote  for  thread  made  of  hemp,  Aulaum,  from  three  to  twenty 

flax,  or  other  yams.  feet  wide,  without  seam,  and  to 

Mr.  John  Kent**  (Southarap-  any  length  or  colour,  for  deco- 

ton)  for  a  new  method  of  moving  rating  rooms,  ore 

all  kinds  of  goods  or  materials  Mr.  John  Is.  Hawkins's  (Great 

to  high  build ings,  or  from  deep  Titchfield-street)  for  a  certaio  in- 

places.  strument  applicable  in  mechanics 

Mr.  Winter'*  (Pall  Mall)  for  as  a  balance  or  equipoise* 

improvement  upon   bis  former  Mr.  Thomas  Pott  s  (Hackney) 

oven-stove,  for  carbonizing  all  for  a  new  process  of  freeing  tarred 

kinds  of  raw  fuel,  and  for  extract*  rope  from  tar,  and  of  rendering  it 

ing  the  oil,  acid,  tar,  gas,  &c.  of  use  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mead's  (Yorkshire)  Mr,  Johann  George  Deyerieins 

for  methods  of  making  circular  or  (Long-acre)  for  a  machine,  neiv 

rotative  steam-engines,  upon  an  principle  or  method,  of  making 

entire  new  principle.  bricks  and  tiles,  and  other  kinds 

Mr.  Edward  Shorter**  (Wap»-  of  pottery, 
ping)  for  an  apparatus  for  work-  Mr.  Peter   Stuart's  (Fleet- 
ing pumps,  street)  for  a  new  method  of  en- 

fir.  Bryan  Donkin's   ( Ber-  graving  and  printing  maps,  Sec. 

rnondsey)  for  a  pen  of  new  con-  Mr.  John  Lindsay*  (Grove- 

struction.  house,  Middlesex)  for  a  boat  and 

Mr.  David  Matthew's  (Rother-  various  apparatus,  whereby  heavy 

hithe)  for  an  improved  method  of  burdens  can  be  conveyed  in  shal- 

building  locks,  and  for  opening,  low  water, 

and  shutting  the  same.  Mr.  Wtnsor*  { Pall  Mall)  for  a 

Mr.  John  White's  (Westmtn-  6xed  telegraphic  light-house,  &c 

st  er)  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain  for  signals  and  intelligence,  to 

substance  which  is  capable  of  serve  by  night  and  by  oay. 

being  converted  into  statues,  arti-  Mr*  John  Dea kin's  (  St.  John's* 

ficial  stone,  melting-pots,  bricks,  street,  Middlesex)  for  improve- 

tiles,  and  every  description  of  menu  in  the  kitchen  range, 

pottery.  Mr.  John  Bradley*  (CNd  Swin* 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson's  (lint,  ford,  Staffordshire )  for  a  new  me- 
beth)  for  sundry  apparatus  or  thod  of  making  gun  skelps. 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffins  for  a  new  in- 
felt)  or  stuff  hats*  vention  of  a  perpetual  oven- fur* 

Mr.  Bundy's  (Camden  Town),  baking  bread, 
for  a  new  method  of  heading  pins.  Mr.  Ralph  Wedgewood's  (Ox- 
Mr.  James  Frost  and  Son's  ford-street)  for  a  new  character 
(Sutton  street,  Clerkenwell)  for  for  language,  numbers,  and  music, 
an  improvement  on  cocks,  or  an  and  the  method  of  applying  the 
improved  lock-cock.  same. 

Mr.  Richard W oodmanS ( Ham-  Mr.  William  Doughty*  ( Bir- 

mefsmith)  for  a  method  of  manu-  mingham)  for  a  method  of  com- 

facturing  all  kinds  of  boots,  shoes,  binin^  wheels  ,  fox  gaming  me- 

and  other  articles.  chanical  powers. 

Mr.  Henry  Stub6s's(Piccadil]y)  Mr.  George  Lowe's  (Cheap- 

for  a  new  invented  grand  imperial  side)  for  British  shirting  cloth. 
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Mr.  Egerton  Smith's  (Liver- 
pool )  for  a  binnacle  and  compass. 

M r.James  Bell's  (  Wbitechapel ) 
for  improvements  in  refining  sugar, 
and  in  forming  sugar-houses  of  a 
certain  description. 

Mr.  John  Gregory's  (Islington) 
for  a  method  of  tunning  and 
cleansing  ales  and  beers  into 
casks. 

Mr.  Arthur  Woolf's  (Lambeth) 
for  improvements  in  the  construe- 
tion  and  working  of  steam-engines 
calculated  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel. 

Mr.  Peter  Durand's  ( Hoxton- 
square)  for  a  method  of  preserv- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  food, 
&c.  a  long  time  from  perishing. 

Mr.  John  Cragg's  (Liverpool) 
for  improvements  in  the  casting 
of  iron  roofs  for  houses  &c. 

Mr.  William  MuUers  ( London ) 
for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  pumps. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Guppy's  (Bristol) 
for  a  mode  of  erecting  and  con- 
structing bridges,  and  rail  roads, 
without  arches  or  starlings,  by 
which  the  danger  of  being  washed 
away  by  floods  is  avoided. 

Mr.  John  Standee's  (Tooke's- 
court)  for  certain  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  the  combination 
and  condensation  of  gasses  and 
vapours  applicable  to  processes  of 
distillation. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson's  ( South- 
wark)  for  an  improved  method  of 
making  the  shanks  of  anchors  and 
other  large  bodies  of  wrought  iron. 

Mr.  Samuel  /ft/ft  (Serle-street) 
for  a  more  effectual  method  of 
joining  stone  pipes. 


Mr.  David  Lceschmans  (New- 
man-street) for  improvements  in 
the  musical  scales  Of  keyed  in- 
struments with  fixed  tones. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyer's  (Grays'-inn) 
for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion and  method  of  using  plates 
and  presses  for  copper-plate  print- 
ing. 

Mr.  Hall's  (Walthamstow)  fot 
a  method  of  manufacturing  from 
twigs  or  branches  of  broom,  mal- 
lows, rushes,  and  other  plants  of 
like  species,  to  serve  instead  of 
flax  or  hemp. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wade's  (Nelson 
place,  Surrey),  for  a  method  of 
imitating  lapis  lazuli,  porphyry, 
jasper,  &c. 

Mr.  John  St  otter's  (Birming- 
ham and  Holborn)  for  a  steam* 
kitchen  and  roaster. 

Mr.  Walter  itoc^rt's (Bishops- 
gate-street)  for  an  improved  me- 
thod of  preparing  coffee  by  com- 
pression. 

Mr.  John  Turmeau  and  Charles 
Seward's  (Cheapside)  for  anew 
lamp,  called  the  Liverpool  Lamp. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyers  (London) 
for  a  machine  for  cutting  and  re- 
moving all  the  kinds  of  furs  used 
in  hat-making  from  skins,  and  for  - 
cutting  the  skins  into  strips  or 
small  pieces. 

Mr.  John  Frazer's  (Sloane- 
street)  for  a  discovery  of  certain 
vegetables,  and  a  way  of  prepar- 
ing them  to  be  manufactured  into 
hats,  bonnets,  chair-bottoms*  bas- 
kets, &c. 

Mr.  William  Bundy's  (Cam- 
den-town)  for  an  improvement  on 
stringed  instruments. 
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Returns  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  number  of  Churches 
andChapels  of  the  Church  of  England  in  every  parish  of  1,000  persons 
and  upwards ;  also  of  the  number  of  other  places  of  worship  hot  of  the 
establishment.  (Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  April 
5,1811.) 

CkapelB  and  Meeting- Houtes 
not  of  the  Establishment, 
Churches  and  Chapels  besides  many  private  houses 

Diocese.  of  the  Establishment.         used  for  religious  worship 


1  Bath  and  Wells   78    10S 

2  Bangor   52    99 

3  Bristol    59    71 

4  Canterbury    84    113 

5  Carlisle   49    39 

6  Chester....   352    439 

7  Chichester   47    58 

8  Durham    116    175 

9  Ely   22    32 

10  Exeter   180    245 

11  Gloucester    46    76 

12  Hereford    51    42 

13  Llandaff.   21    45 

14  Lincoln   165    269 

15  Litchfield  and  Coventry  . .  190   288 

16  London   187    265 

17  Norwich    78   J 14 

18  Oxford   50    39 

19  Peterborough   20    36 

20  Rochester   36    44 

21  Salisbury   135    142 

22  St.  Asaph   49    95 

23  Winchester   193    164 

24  Worcester   66    60 

25  York   221    404 


Total  2,547  3,457 

N.  B. — The  smaller  parishes  not  amounting  to  1,000  inhabitants, 
-  not  returned. 
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LONDON  BILL  OF  MORTALITY. 


A  general  bill  of  all  the  Christenings  and  Burials,  from  December 
11,  1810,  to  December  10, 1811  : 

Christened  in  the  97  parishes  within  the  walls  879—  Buried  1,064 
Christened  in  the  17  parishes  without  the  walls  4,780— Buried  3,479 
Christened  in  the  23  out-parishes  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  11,242— 
Buried  8,7,42. 

Christened  in  the  10  parishes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westmin* 
ster  •  .444 — Buried . .  3,758. 

Christened.  Buried. 

Males. .  .  10,443  I  Tri  «  ^     -  |  Males* •  •  •  8,868  >  T    „  ... 
Females.  .10,202  |  |  Females..  .8,175  \  In  *  17'04S 

Whereof  have  died, 


Under  two  years  of  age. ...  5,106 
Between  two  and  five. . . .  1,638 

Five  and  ten...   654 

Ten  and  twenty   509 

Twenty  and  thirty  •  1,231 

Thirty  and  forty  *  1,641 

Forty  and  fifty  •  1,741 

Fifty  and  sixty.  1,591 


Sixty  and  seventy   1,385 

Seventy  and  eighty* . .  • .  .  1,038 
Eighty  and  ninety ....»..,  449 
Ninety  and  a  hundred. ....  56 

A  hundred   1 

A  hundred  and  one   1 

A  hundred  and  two   1 

A  hundred  and  three   2 


y .  i,o»i  |  a  nunureu  ana  un 

Decreased  in  the  Burials  this  year  2,850. 

■ 

There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  14,  of  which  num- 
ber 7  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  BANKRUPTCIES  IN  ENGLAND, 
From  Dec.  20,  1810,  to  Dec.  20,  181 1,  inclusive. 
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Average  Price  of  Com  per  Quarter  m  England  and  Wales,  1SU. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Apr.  88   7  45   8  37  11 

May  88    9  44  10  38 

Jane  86    8  44    4  37  10  26    8  43  6 

July  87   4   45   8  38    1  27   7  43  1 

Aug.  91    1  48  40  39   4  28   7  46  9 

Sept.  96  11  47    9  42   2  28  10  47  0 


Oct.   100    4  51    1  47    1  29   2  51  0 

Nov.  105   5  54    6  51    2  31  10  56  9 

Dec.  106   8  55   8  51    6  31    7  57  6 


Price  of  the  Quartern  Loaf  according  to  the  Assize  of  Bread  in  London, 
1811,  taking  the  average  of  the  Auiza  n       '  " 
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IIST  OF  BIS  MAJESTY'S  MINISTERS, 

1811. 

« 

■ 

CABINET  MINISTERS. 

Earl  Camden  •    Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Eldon    Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Earl  of  Westmorland   Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Earl  Bat  hurst. .  ••   President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

*  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ( Prime 

V  Minister), Chancellor  and  Under 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval     <  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  also 

/  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 

^  caster. 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Philip  Yorke  ..   First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Mulgrave  •••.....*•«•••    Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Rt.  Hon.  Bichard  Ryder  f  ^^J^*  for  the  Homc 

MuquU  WeUedey  Vu££  °f  **•  ***** 

*  ex*        i  J  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Depart* 

fcarl  of  Liverpool   ^  ment  of  War  and  the  Colonies. 

NOT  OF  THE  CABINET. 

Rt.  Hon.  Root.  Saunders  Dundas  £  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 

(now  Lord  Melville)  ••  {  trol  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

tj-  » .  «_„  r»«rt™  J  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 

R,ght  Hon.  George  Rose  j  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Viscount  Palmerston   Secretary  at  War. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  >  Joint  Paymasters-General  of  the 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Long  (  Forces. 

£ "1  °^hic,he^r <  Joint  Postmaster-General. 
Earl  of  Sandwich   (  6 

Richard  Wharton,  Esq  "f  q_.__.__.    tn  thet  T-«««.,--, 

Charles  Arbuthnot,  E?q  J  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury. 

Sir  William  Grant   Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs    Attorney-General. 

Sir  Thomas  Plomer    Solicitor-General. 

PERSONS  IN  THE  MINISTRY  OF  IRELAND. 

Duke  of  Richmond    Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Manners    Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Wellealey  Pole  f  C^E^l,|J,od  ch™«*l°*  of 

xc  equer.  STATE 
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STATE  PAPERS: 


I.  BRITISH.  opportunity  of  manifesting  to  his 

afflicted  and  loyal  subjects  that 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Answer  to  such  would  have  been  my  con* 

the  Committee  of  Parliament  duct. 

which  waited  on  him  and  the  Deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 

Queen  with  the  Resolutions  re-  cessity  of  tranquillizing  the  pub- 

specting  the  Regency.  lie  mind,  and  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  every  personal  sacrifice 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  consistent  with  the  regard  I  owe 

I RECEIVE  the  communica-  to  the  security  of  my  Father's 
tion  which  the  two  houses  Crown,  and  the  equal  regard  I 
have  directed  you  to  make  to  me,  owe  to  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
of  their  joint  resolutions  on  the  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
subject  of  providing  for  '  the  Ex-  office  and  situation  proposed  to 
ercise  of  the  Royal  Authority,  me,  restricted  as  they  are ;  still 
during  his  Majesty's  illness,'  with  retaining  every  opinion  expressed 
those  sentiments  of  regard,  which  by  me  upon  a  former  and  similar 
I  must  ever  entertain  for  the  distressing  occasion, 
united  desires  of  the  two  houses.  In  undertaking  the  trust  pro- 
With  the  same  sentiments,  I  posed  to  me,  I  am  well  aware  of 
receive  the  expressed  hopes  of  the  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in 
Lords  and  Commons,  that  from  which  I  shall  be  placed,  but  I  shall 
my  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  con- 
Majesty  and  the  nation,  I  should  stitutional  advice  of  an  enlightened 
be  ready  to  undertake  the  weighty  parliament,  and  the  zealous  sup- 
and  important  trust  proposed  to  be  port  of  a  generous  and  loyal  peo- 
invested  in  me,  under  the  restric-  pie.  I  will  use  all  the  means  left 
tions  and  limitations  stated  in  those  to  me  to  merit  both, 
resolutions.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Conscious  that  every  feeling  of  You  will  communicate  this  my 
my  heart  would  have  prompted  Answer  to  the  two  houses,  ac- 
me from  dutiful  affection  to  my  companied  by  my  most  fervent 
beloved  Father  and  Sovereign,  to  wishes  and  prayers  that  the  Di- 
have  shewn  all  the  reverential  de-  vine  Will  may  extricate  us  and 
licacy  towards  him  inculcated  in  the  nation  from  the  grievous  em* 
these  resolutions,  I  cannot  refrain  barrassments  of  our  present  con* 
from  expressing  my  regret  that  I  dition,  by  the  speedy  restoration 
should  not  have  been  allowed  the  of  his  Majesty's  health. 

T  2 
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her  majesty's  answer.  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  to  exercise 

u  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  same  in  the  name  and  on  the 

«  That  sense  of  duty  and  grati-  behalf  of  his  majesty,  under  the 

tude  to  the  King,  and  -of  obliga-  limitations,  restrictions,  &c.  here- 

tion  to  the  country,  which  induced  after  specified, 

me  in  the  year  1789  readily  to  2.  The  Regent's  sign  manual 

promise  my  most  earnest  attention  of"  George  P.  R."  or  "  G.  P.  R." 

to  the  anxious  and  momentous  to  be  of  the  same  force  as  the  royal 

trust  at  that  time  intended  to  be  sign  manual, 

reposed  in  me  by  parliament,  is  3.  The  powers  and  authorities 

Strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  given  by  the  act,  to  cease  when 

Uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  those  his  Majesty  shall  be  restored  to  a 

blessings  which  I  have  continued  capacity  of  the  personal  exercise 

to  experience  under  the  protection  of  the  royal  authority. 

Of  his  Majesty  since  that  period  ;  4.  Provided  that  all  persons 

and!  I  should  be  wanting  to  all  my  holding  offices  or  pensions  from 

duties,  if  I  hesitated  to  accept  the  appointment  of  the  Regent  or  her 

sacred  trust  which  is  now  offered  Majesty  under  this  act,  continue 

to  *oe.  to  enjoy  the  same  after  the  re- 

u  The  assistance,  in  point  of  sumption  of  the  Royal  authority 

council  and  advice,  which  the  wis-  by  his  Majesty,  until  he  declares 

dom  of  parliament  proposes  to  his  will  to  the  contrary ;  and  the 

Srovide  for  me,  will  make  me  un-  same  respecting  all  orders  and 

ertake  the  charge  with  greater  acts  of  government  made  by  the 

hopes  that  I  may  be  able  satisfac-  Regent. 

torily  to  fulfil  the  important  du-  5.  No  acts  of  regal  power  dur- 

ties  which  it  must  impose  upon  ing  the  regency  to  be  valid,  unless 

nle•  done  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and 

«  Of  the  nature  and  importance  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 

of  that  charge  I  cannot  but  be  act. 

duly  sensible,  involving,  as  it  does,  6.  Enacts  the  oaths  to  be  taken 

every  thing  which  is  valuable  to  by  the  Regent ;  viz.  to  be  faithful 

myself,  as  well  as  the  highest  in-  to  the  King— duly  to  exercise  the 

terests  of  a  people  endeared  to  office  of  Regent  according  to  the 

me  by  so  many  ties  and  consider-  powers  of  this  act— and  to  main- 

ations,  but  by  nothing  so  strongly  tain  the  settlement  of  religion  as 

as  by  their  steady,  loyal,  and  af-  established  in  Scotland, 

fectionate  attachment  to  the  best  7.  Enacts  that  the  Regent  shall 

of  Kings. '  repeat  the  declaration  against 

.                                 t  popery,  and  produce  a  certificate 

Abstract  of  the  Regency  Bill,  as  of  his  having  received  the  sacra- 

-  ,             passed.  ment  in  one  of  the  royal  chapels. 

,  8.  Enacts,  that  until  the  first  of 

1.  Declares  the  interruption  in  Tebruary,  1812,  if  parliament  shall 

the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  be  then  assembled,  and  shall  have 

£g<j 1  appoints  the  Prince  of  Wales,  been  sitting  six  weeks  previously ; 

with  the  style  and  title  of  Regent  or  if  assembled,  but  not  have 
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sitting  six  weeks,  then  till  vested  in  her.  except  the  lord 

the  expiration  of  six  weeks  sit*  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the 

ting*  or  if  not  then  assembled,  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the 

then  until  the  expiration  of  six  •  captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen 

weeks  after  assembling  and  sitting  pensioners;  and  that  she  shall 

next  after  the  first  of  February,  have  power  to  nominate  to  all 

1612,  the  Regent  shall  not  grant  vacancies  in  the  household,  that 

the  rank  and  title  of  peerage,  or  may  occur,  except  the  lord  cham* 

summon  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  berlain,  the  gentlemen  and  grooms 

a  title  of  heir  apparent,  or  deter*  of  the  bedchamber,  his  majesty's 

mine  the  abeyance  of  any  peerage  equerries,  the  captain  of  the  yeo- 

which  now  is  or  shall  be  in  abey-  men  of  the  guard,  and  the  captain 

ance.  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners;  this 

9.  Also,  that  he  shall  not  till  power  to  continue  till  the  expira- 
after  the  expiration  of  such  term  tion  of  the  regency ;  provided* 
aforesaid  grant  any  office  or  em-  that  her  majesty  shall  not  have 
ployment  in  reversion,  or  for  any  power  to  remove  any  officer  who 
longer  term  than  during  his  Ma-  shall  have  been  appointed  by  his 
jest  yVpleasure,  except  such  offices  Majesty;  also,  that  during  this 
and  employment  for  life,  or  during  period  no  appointment  shall  be 
good  behaviour,  as  bv  law  must  made  to  the  office  of  lord  ehatn* 
be  so  granted  ;  provided  that  no-  berlain,  now  vacant,  but  its  duties 
thingherein  contained  shall  extend  shall  be  performed  by  a  vice- 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  pen-  chamberlain  ;  also  that  no  gentle* 
sions  to  the  judges,  &c.  according  man  or  groom  of  the  bedchamber, 
to  acts  here  enumerated.  or  equerry  to  his  Majesty,  shall 

10.  Provided  also  that  nothing  be  removed,  or  vacancy  In  those 
in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the  grant-  posts  filled  up,  during  this  period, 
ingofpensions  under  the  provisions  14.  That  no  officer  in  the  house- 
of  some  other  acts  enumerated.  hold  put  under  the  direction  of 

11.  Enacts  that  nothing  in  this  her  Majesty,  shall  appoint  to  any 
act  shall  extend  to  empower  the  office  under  him,  for  a  longer  term 
Regent  to  give  his  assent  to  bills  than  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
for  altering  the  succession  to  the  15.  Appoints  a  council  for  the 
crown,  or  for  altering  the  estab-  Queen,  names  the  present  mem- 
lishment  of  the  churches  of  Eng-  bers  (eight  in  number)  and  em- 
land  and  Scotland,  according  to  powers  her  Majesty  to  fill  up  va- 
acts  here  enumerated.  cancies  in  the  same,  out  of  the 

12.  Provides  that  the  Regent  privv  council. 

shall  continue  to  be  resident  in      16.  Appoints  an  oath  to  be  taken 

Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  not  by  the  council. 

marry  a  papist.  17*  That  the  council  shall  have 

13.  Enacts  that  the  care  of  his  authority  to  examine  the  physi- 
Majesty's  person  shall  be  com-  cians  and  other  attendants  on  his 
milted  to  the  Queen  during  the  Majesty,  upon  oath,  and  to  take 
continuance  of  his  indisposition,  such  other  means  of  ascertaining 
and  that  the  sole  direction  of  his  the  health  of  his  Majesty  as  may 
Majesty's   household   shall  be 
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18.  That  three  or  more  of  them 
■hall  meet  in  the  first  week  in 
April  1811.  and  on  some  day  in 
the  first  week  of  every  third  month 
thereafter,  and  declare  the  state  of 
his  Majesty's  health,  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  such  declaration  to 
the  president  of  the  privy  council, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  who 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  inserted 
in  the  books  of  the  privy  council. 

19.  That  when  it  shall  appear  to 
her  Majesty,  and  to  any  four  or 
more  of  her  council,  that  his  Ma- 
jestv  is  restored  to  such  a  state  of 
health  as  to  be  capable  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  the  same  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  an  instrument  signed  by 
her  Majesty  and  four  or  more  of 
her  council,  and  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  privy  council,  or 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 
shall  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Regent,  and  forthwith  summon  a 
privy-council,  and  cause  the  same 
instrument  to  be  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  privy  council. 

20.  That  if  after  the  said  in- 
strument be  thus  entered,  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  think  proper,  by  his 
sign  manual,  to  require  the  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council,  or  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  sum- 
mon a  council  in  his  Majesty's 
presence  of  not  less  than  nine 
privy-councillors  named  by  him- 
self (not  members  of  the  Queen's 
council)  they  are  hereby  required 
to  assemble  accordingly  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  by  bis 
Majesty,  for  the  purpose  herein- 
after mentioned. 

21.  That  if  his  Majesty,  by  the 
advice  of  six  or  more  of  the  privy 
council  so  assembled,  shall  signify 
his  pleasure  to  resume  the  exer- 


cise of  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
same,  such  proclamation  shall  be 
issued  countersigned  by  six  or 
more  of  the  said  privy-council, 
and  all  the  powers  and  authorities 
granted  by  this  act  shall  thence- 
forth cease. 

22.  Enacts  that  if  the  Regent, 
or  the  Queen,  should  die  during 
the  continuance  of  this  act,  a  pro- 
clamation shall  be  issued  by  the 
privy -council  declaring  the  same; 
upon  which,  the  parliament,  if 
adjourned  or  prorogued,  shall 
forthwith  meet. 

23.  Provides  that  in  case  such 
proclamation  shall  issue  subse- 
quently to  the  expiration  or  disso- 
lution of  a  parliament,  and  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  new  one,  the  last  pre- 
ceding parliament  shall  immedi- 
ately convene  and  sit  for  six 
months,  and  no  longer. 

24.  Enacts  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  all  the  powers 
respecting  the  care  of  the  royal 
person  vested  in  her,  shall  be  vested 
in  her  council,  until  due  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  relation 
thereto  by  parliament :  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  be  construed  to  empower  the 
Regent  or  the  council,  to  nomi- 
nate or  remove  officers  of  the 
household  subject  to  the  nomina- 
tion or  removal  of  her  Majesty. 

25.  Enacts  that  the  nominations 
to  offices  by  the  Regent  or  Queen, 
under  this  act,  shall  vacate  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  if 
made  by  the  King. 

26.  That  authorities  of  any  kind 
issued  by  his  Majesty,  by  virtue 
whereof  sums  of  money  are  di- 
rected to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
Queen  or  royal  family,  sha.ll  con- 
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tinue  and  be  of  force  during  the 
regency  established  by  this  act, 
and  that  warrants  for  their  pay- 
ment shall  be  issued  from  the  trea- 
sury as  usual. 

27*  Enacts  that  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  sum  of 
60,0001.  annually  to  be  issued  from 
the  civil  list  revenues  to  the  keeper 
of  his  Majesty's  privy  purse ;  out 
of  which,  the  said  keeper  shall 
make  payments,  not  exceeding  a 
sum  mentioned,  to  such  persons, 
and  for  such  purposes,  as  has  been 
heretofore  done ;  and  also  another 
sum  mentioned  to  the  orderof  her 
Majesty ;  and  shall  invest  the  re- 
mainder in  some  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  in  his  name,  in 
trust  for  his  Majesty ;  as  also  the 
surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster. 

28.  Directs  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse, 
and  the  person  appointed  to  re- 
ceive for  her  Majesty,  that  none  of 
the  money  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  or  benefit  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  an  interest 
in  any  place  returning  members 
of  parliament. 

29.  Enacts  a  number  of  provi- 
sions respecting  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  his  Majesty's  personal 
property. 

30.  Gives  power  to  the  Regent, 
by  the  advice  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  to  make  grants 
out  of  the  droits  of  the  crown  and 
admiralty,  in  such  manner  as  his 
Majesty  has  been  accustomed  to 
do. 


Correspondence  between  the  Regent 
and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  following  are  circulated  as 


copies  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Regent  and  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
annunciation  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  determination  to  retain  the 
present  Ministers  in  his  service. 

THE  BEGENT'S  LETTER. 

Carlton-House,  Feb.  4,  1811. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  considers 
the  moment  to  be  arrived,  which 
calls  for  his  decision  with  respect 
to  the  persons  to  be  employed  by 
bim,  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  him  by  the  bill  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
now  on  the  point  of  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  great  seal. 

The  Prince  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  at  this  precise  juncture, 
to  communicate  to  Mr.  Perceval 
his  intention  not  to  remove  from 
their  stations  those  whom  he  finds 
there,  as  his  Majesty's  official  ser« 
vants.  At  the  same  time  the 
Prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  character,  which,  he 
trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action 
of  his  life,  in  whatever  situation 
placed,  explicitly  to  declare,  that 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial 
duty  and  affection  to  his  beloved 
and  afflicted  Father  leads  him  to 
dread  that  any  act  of  the  Regent 
might,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
have  the  effect  of  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  his  Sovereign's 
recovery. 

This  consideration  alone  dic- 
tates the  decision  now  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Perceval. 

Having  thus  performed  an  act 
of  indispensable  duty,  from  a  just 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
consistency  andhonour,  the  Prince 
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hat  only  to  add,  that,  among  the  the  only  manner  in  which  it  eon 

many  blessings  to  be  derived  from  be  given,  by  endeavouring  to  pro* 

his  Majesty's  restoration  to  health,  mote  your  Koyal  Highn egg's  views 

and  to  the  personal  exercise  of  his  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 

royal  functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  the  country. 

Prince's  estimation,  be  the  least,  Mr.  Perceval  has  never  failed  to 

that  that  most  fortunate  event  will  regret  the  impression  of  your 

at  once  rescue  him  from  a  si-  Royal  Highness,  with  regard  to 

tuation  of  unexampled  embarrass-  the  provisions  of  the  regency  bill, 

ment,  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  which  his  Majesty's  servants  felt 

affairs,  ill-calculated,  he  fears,  to  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend 

sustain  the  interests  of  the  united  to  parliament.   But,  he  ventures 

kingdom,  in  this  awful  and  peril-  to  submit  to  your  Royal  High- 

ous  crisis,  and  most  difficult  to  be  nets,  that,  whatever  difficulties  the 

reconciled  to  the  genuine  princi-  present  awful  crisis  of  the  country 

pies  of  the  British  constitution.  and  the  world  may  create  in  the 

administration  of  executive  go- 

MR.  perceval's  answer.  vernment,  your  Royal  Highness 

will  not  find  them  in  any  degree 

Douming-street,  Feb.  11,  1811.  increased  by  the  temporary  sus- 

Mf.  Perceval  presents  his  hum-  pension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
ble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness,  branches  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
and  has  the  honour  to  acknow-  which  has  been  introduced  by  par  - 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  Royal  liament,  in  conformity  to  what 
Highness's  letter  of  last  night,  was  intended  on  a  former  similar 
which  reached  him  this  morning,  occasion  ;  and  that  whatever  Mi- 
Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  nistersyour  Royal  Highness  might 
express  his  humble  thanks  to  your  think  proper  to  employ,  would 
Royal  Highness,  for  the  frankness  find  in  that  full  support  and  coun- 
with  which  your  Royal  Highness  tenance  which,  as  long  as  they 
has  condescended  explicitly  to  were  honoured  with  your  Royal 
communicate  the  motives  which  Highness's  commands,  they  would 
have  induced  your  Royal  High-  feel  confident  they  would  conti- 
ness  to  honour  his  colleagues  and  •  nue  to  enjoy  ample  and  sufficient 
him  with  your  commands  for  the  means  to  enable  your  Royal  High- 
continuance  of  their  services,  in  ness  effectually  to  maintain  the 
the  stations  intrusted  to  them  by  great  and  important  interest  of  the 
the  King.  And  Mr.  Perceval  begs  united  kingdom, 
leave  to  assure  your  Royal  High-  And  Mr.  Perceval  humbly  trusts, 
ness,  that  in  the  expression  of  your  that,  whatever  doubts  your  Royal 
Royal  Highness's  sentiments  of  Highness  may  entertain  with  re- 
filial  and  loyal  attachment  to  the  spect  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
King,  and  of  anxiety  for  the  re-  priety  of  the  measures  which  have 
storation  of  his  Majesty's  health,  been  adopted,  your  Royal  High- 
Mr.  Perceval  can  see  nothing  but  ness  will  feel  assured,  that  they 
additional  motives  for  their  most  could  not  have  been  recommend- 
anxious  exertions  to  give  satisfac-  ed  by  his  Majesty's  servants,  nor 
lion  to  your  Royal  Highness,  in  sanctioned  by  parliament,  but 
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upon  the  sincere,  though  possibly  that  he  looks  with  the  most  per- 

erroneous,  conviction,  that  they  in  feet  confidence  to  the  wisdom  and 

no  degree  trenched  upon  the  true  zeal  of  parliament,  and  to  the  at- 

principles  and  spirit  of  the  con-  tachment  of  a  loyal  and  affection- 

stitution.  ate  people,  for  the  most  effectual 

Mr.  Perceval  feels  it  his  duty  to  assistance  and  support;  and  his 

add,  that  he  holds  himself  in  rea-  Royal  Highness  will,  on  his  part, 

diness,  at  any  moment,  to  wait  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  to  di- 

upon  your  Royal  Highness,  and  rect  the  powers  with  which  he  is 

to  receive  any  commands  with  invested,  to  the  advancement  of 

which  your  Royal  Highness  may  the  prosperity,  welfare,  and  se- 

be  graciously  pleased  to  honour  curity  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 

him.  We  are  directed  to  inform  you, 

 m  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  great 

satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to 

Speech  of  the  Prince  Regent,  state,  that  fresh  opportunities  have 

Feb.  12.  been  afforded  during  the  late 

campaign  for  distinguishing  the 

The  Lords  Commissioners  (the  valour  and  skill  of  his  Majesty's 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  The  capture  of  the  islands  of 

Montrose,  Earl  Camden,  and  the  Bourbon  and  of  Amboyna  has 

Earl  of  Westmoreland)  being  seat-  still  further  reduced  the  colonial 

ed  on  the  woolsack,  the  Lord  dependencies  of  the  enemy. 

Chancellor  read  the   following  The  attack  upon  the  island  of 

most  gracious  speech :  Sicily,  which  was  announced  to 

the  world  with  a  presumptuous 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— In  anticipation  of  success,  has  been 
execution  of  the  com  mission  which  repulsed  by  the  persevering  exer- 
has  now  been  read  to  you,  we  are  tions  and  valour  of  his  Majesty's 
commanded  by  his  Royal  High-  land  and  sea  forces, 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  to  express,  The  judicious  arrangement 
in  the  strongest  manner,  how  adopted  by  the  officers  command- 
deeply  he  laments,  not  only  in  ing  on  that  station,  derived  mate- 
common  with  all  his  Majesty's  rial  support  from  the  zeal  and 
loyal  subjects,  but  with  a  personal  ardour  which  were  manifested 
and  filial  affliction,  the  great  na-  during  this  contest  by  the  inhabi- 
tional  calamity  which  has  been  the  tants  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  co- 
occasion  of  imposing  upon  his  operation  of  the  naval  means 
Royal  Highness  the  duty  of  ex-  which  were  directed  by  his  Sicilian 
ercising  in  his  Majesty's  name  the  Majesty  to  this  object, 
royal  authority  of  this  kingdom.  In  Portugal,  and  at  Cadiz,  the 
In  conveying  to  you  the  sense  defence  of  which  constituted  the 
which  his  Royal  Highness  enter-  principal  object  of  his  Majesty's 
tains  of  the  great  difficulties  at-  exertions  in  the  last  campaign, 
tending  the  important  trust  which  the  designs  of  the  enemy  ha»e 
is  reposed  in  bim,  his  Royal  High-  been  hitherto  frustrated.  Thecon- 

l0  aMure  V0Uj  Bummate  skill,  prudence,  and  per* 
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severance  of  Lieutenant-General 
Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  and  the 
discipline  and  determined  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  have  been  conspicu- 
ously displayed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  campaign.  The  ef- 
fect of  those  distinguished  quali- 
ties, in  inspiring  confidence  and 
energy  into  the  troops  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's allies,  has  been  happily 
evinced  by  their  general  good  con- 
duct, and  particularly  by  the  bril- 
liant part  which  they  bore  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Buzaco. 
And  his  Royal  Highness  com- 
mands us  further  to  state,  that  he 
trusts  you  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  most  effectual  assistance 
to  the.  brave  nations  of  the  Pen- 
insula, in  the  support  of  a  contest 
which  they  manifest  a  determina- 
tion to  maintain  with  unabated 
perseverance ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  is  persuaded  that  you 
will  feel,  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  British  empire  must  be  deeply 
affected  in  the  issue  of  this  con- 
test, on  which  the  liberties  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nations  entirely  de- 
pend. 

We  have  itlikewise  in  command 
to  acquaint  you,  that  discussions 
are  now  depending  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  that  it  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  his  Royal  Highness  that 
he  may  find  himself  enabled  to 
bring  these  discussions  to  an  ami- 
cable termination,  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  crown, 
and  the  maritime  rights  and  inte- 
rests of  the  united  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,— We  are  directed  to 
acquaint  you,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has 


given  his  commands  that  the  esti- 
mates for  the  expenditure  of  the 
current  year  should  be  laid  before 
you :  and  his  Royal  Highness  has 
great  satisfaction  in  acquainting 
you,  that  although  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom  has  laboured,  have  in 
some  degree  affected  a  part  of  his 
Majesty's  revenue,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  yet  that  tne  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  year, 
though  unaided  by  any  new  taxa- 
tion, is  greater  than  was  ever 
known  in  any  preceding  year. 
And  his  Royal  Highness  trusts  to 
your  zeal  and  liberality  to  afford 
his  Majesty  adequate  supplies  for 
the  support  of  the  great  contest 
in  which  he  is  necessarily  engaged. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— 
We  are  commanded  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  declare  to  you,  that 
it  is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  his 
heart,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
restore  unimpaired  into  the  hands 
of  his  Majesty  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  that  his  Royal 
Highness  earnestly  prays  that  the 
Almighty  may  be  pleased  in  his 
mercy  to  accelerate  the  termina- 
tion of  a  calamity  so  deeply  la- 
mented by  the  whole  nation,  and 
so  peculiarly  afflicting  to  his  Roy- 
al Highness  himself. 


Prince  Regent's  Message, 
March  12. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  up  a  message  from 
the  Prince  Regent :  it  was  read 
from  the  chair,  and  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : — 

The  Prince  Regent,  in  the 
name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the 
King,  thinks  proper  to  inform  the 
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Houseof  Commons,  that  themain-  were  directed  to  report  the  tame 

tenance  of  a  body  of  Portuguese  as  it  should  appear  to  them, 

troops  in  British  pay  had  been  at-  together  with  their  observations 

tended  with  the  most  important  thereon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 

effects  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  House ; — met  and  examined  a  va- 

The  Prince  Regent  hopes  the  riety  of  witnesses,  and  have  agreed 

House  of  Commons  will  enable  upon  the  following  Report 
him  to  continue  the  same  for  the      Your  Committee  directed  its 

presentyear,  according  as  circum-  attention  to  three  points ; 
stances  and  the  nature  of  the  con-      First — The  extent  of  the  diffi- 

test  may  require.  cutties  and  embarrassments  which 

are  at  present  experienced  by  the 

  ■  trading  part  of  the  community : 

Second— The  causes  to  which 

Prince  Regent's  Message,  April  8.  tne  8ame  should  be  ascribed ;  and 

Third — The  expediency,  with  a 

George  P.  R.  y\ew  t0  t|ie  present  and  future  in- 

The  Prince  Resent,  in  the  terests  of  the  merchants  and  ma- 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Ma-  nufaCturers,  and  of  the  public,  of 
jesty,  having  taken  into  his  serious  any  assistance  being  afforded  by 
consideration  the  accounts  which  parliament, 
he  has  received  of  the  severe  dis-  Your  Committee  found,  that 
tresses  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  memorials  had  been  presented  to 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  nj8  Majesty's  treasury  towards  the 
have  been  exposed  in  theirpersons  iatter  en(]  0f  t|,e  last  and  the  be- 
and  property,  in  consequence  of  ginning  of  the  present  year,  stat- 
the  invasion  of  that  country,  and  f0g  tne  great  embarrassments  and 
especially  from  the  wanton  and  distress  which  were  felt  amongst 
savage  barbarity  exercised  by  the  tne  manufacturers  in  the  cotton 
French  armies,  in  their  recent  re-  trade  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and 
treat,  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  tneir  vicinity,  and  praying  for 
the  hearts  of  all  persons  who  have  pubiic  assistance ;  that  the  same 
any  sense  of  religion  or  humanity,  were  confirmed  by  the  represen- 
desires  to  be  enabled  by  the  House  tation  0f  a  raeeting  held  in  the  city 
of  Commons  to  afford  the  suffer-  0f  London  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ing  subjects  of  his  Mojesty's  good  arv,  which  sent  a  deputation  to 
and  faithful  ally,  such  speedy  and  wwt  upon  tDe  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  with  a  copy  of  the 
to  this  interesting  and  afflicting  resolutions  adopted  at  that  meet- 
occasion.                   G.  P.  R.  ing.  These  resolutions  your  Com- 
  mittee  have  inserted  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee  Your  Committee  found,  by  the 

on  the  state  nf Commercial  Credit,  evidence  of  the  witnesses  which 

they  examined,  that  those  state- 

The  Select  Committee,  appoint-  ments  and  representations  were 

ed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  founded  on  fact. 

Commercial   Credit  ;  and   who  It  appeared  to  your  Committee, 
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the  principal  part  of  the  dis«  capital  will  return  to  the  manufic* 

which  was  complained  of  had  turers  ;but  while  they  are  deprived 
arisen  out  of  great  and  extensive  of  it,  they  go  on  with  the  greatest 
Bpecu!ationst  which  commenced  difficulty ;  many  of  the  weaker 
upon  the  opening  of  the  South  have  been  broken  down.  That  the 
American  markets  in  the  Brazils  manufacturers  of  goods  who  have 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  adventures  capitals,  still  feel  great  distress 
of  •  British  merchants.  from  this  cause ;  and  it  is  that  class 
Mr.  Garden,  the  chairman  of  of  people  that  it  would  be  de- 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  sirable  to  relieve,  because  a  little 
manufacture  at  Glasgow,  said-—  aid  from  government  would  enable 
"  That  in  Glasgow  and  the  neigh-  them  to  go  on  with  their  business, 
bourhood  the  distress  began  among  though  on  a  limited  scale ;  but  still 
the  manufacturing  body  of  people,  they  would  be  enabled  to  retain  a 
and  it  has  pressed  more  severely  certain  proportion  of  their  work 
upon  them  hitherto,  than  on  any  people  or  labourers ;  whereas,  if 
other  class.— That  it  began  about  they  get  no  kind  of  relief,  they 
the  month  of  October  or  begin-  must  be  broken  down  also,  and  the 
ning  of  November  last :  the  cause  labourers  with  their  families  must 
of  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  this—  be  left  without  means  of  subsist- 
That  a  set  of  merchants  in  Lon-  ence. — That  this  distress  still 
don,  Liverpool, and  Glasgow,  con-  presses  very  heavily  upon  them, 
ceiving  that  the  markets  of  South  the  export  merchants  not  being 
America  would  consume  a  vast  able  to  pay  the  manufacturers  for 
quantity  of  our  manufactures,  the  goods  they  have  taken.  That 
entered  into  a  project  of  very  in  the  course  of  trade  great  quan- 
extensive  exports  to  those  coun-  titles  of  goods  from  Scotland  were 
tries  and  to  the  West  India  islands,  sold  by  agents  in  London ;  those 
chiefly  intended  for  the  Spanish  agents  gave  a  temporary  accora- 
colonies;  these  expeditions  not  modation  to  the  manufacturer, but 
meeting  a  ready  market,  those  ex-  nothing  more ;  when  the  merchants 
porters  have  not  been  able  to  pay  could  not  pay  those  bills  which 
the  manufacturers,  when  the  bills  they  had  given  for  goods,  the  bills 
became  due :  these  bills  were  there-  wentback  upon  the  manufacturers, 
fore  returned  upon  the  manufac-  "  That  there  is  this  chain  of 
turers,  which  created  a  great  deal  connexion  between  the  manufac- 
of  distress.— Many  of  those  houses  turing  body  and  the  upper  classes 
thatwere  the  original  causes  of  the  of  merchants — the  banks  in  Scot- 
evil  are  gone  to  bankruptcy  long  land  having  discounted  or  ad- 
ago  ;  but  they  have  created  this  vanced  money  upon  those  bills  of 
evil  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  merchants  for  the  manufactu- 
whom  they  purchased  the  goods  ;  rers ;  those  bills  having  gone  back, 
that  the  manufacturers  have  their  the  manufacturers  are  not  able  to 
property  locked  up  in  bankrupts'  take  them  up  ;  the  capitals  of  the 
estates ;  that  part  of  it  will  be  lost  banks  are  therefore  taken  up  also, 
no  doubt ;  but  yet,  that  in  the,  and  they  are  not  able  to  give  the 
course  of  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  regular  accommodation  which 
months,  a  considerable  part  of  die  they  had  been  used  to  do  to  their 
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customers.— In  this  situation  of 
things,  too,  a  want  of  confidence 
arises  in  the  banks  themselves; 
when  they  see  people  breaking 
down  around  them,  they  become 
timid  and  afraid  of  transactingany 
business ;  a  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  naturally 
creates  distress  among  the  upper 
classes  of  merchants,  who  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  usual  accommo- 
dation or  means  of  negotiation, 
that  therefore  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  solid  property  have 
not  the  same  means  or  obtaining 
credit  that  they  usually  have  had, 
and  very  far  from  it—- this  want  of 
confidence  in  the  banks  makes 
them  distrustful  of  every  body, 
and  the  merchants  have  felt  great 
inconvenience  in  consequence 
the  witness  said,  he  understands 
that  some  of  the  banks  at  Glas- 
gow, and  in  that  neighbourhood, 
do  little  business,  they  will  rather 
accumulate  their  capital,  and  wait 
the  result  of  the  present  situation 
of  things ;  this  want  of  confidence 
creates  general  distress  among 
very  respectable  merchants. 

"  That  the  intercourse  of  credit 
among  the  merchants  themselves 
was  much  broken  down  by  means 
of  these  circumstances  even  where 
the  merchants  are  solvent. 

"  That  there  is  considerable  in- 
jury to  the  manufacturer,  from  be- 
ing obliged  to  stop  his  work  ;  his 
machinery  gets  out  of  order,  his 
workmen  get  dispersed  through 
the  country,  and  he  cannot  collect 
them  again,  but  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  when  it 
is  understood  that  his  business  is 
stopped,  he  loses  his  custom,  and 
when  he  begins  again,  it  is  almost 
the  same  as  beginning  a  new  busi- 


ness; it  is  therefore  extremely 
important  that  the  manufacturer 
should  go  on,  though  on  a  limited 
scale. 

"  That  in  his  opinion  the  de- 
mand would  in  a  great  measure 
come  round  to  them  again ;  that 
the  home  trade  and  some  other 
markets  are  still  open  to  them; 
that  he  has  always  seen  in  his  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years,  that  a 
glut  in  a  market  is  followed  by  a 
brisk  demand ;  for  no  person  will 
supply  the  markets,  or  adventure 
at  all,  when  they  are  overstocked, 
hence  the  market  becomes  ex- 
hausted,  and  of  course  a  very  good 
demand  arises  afterwards.  The 
markets  of  South  America  and  the 
West  India  islands  are  overstocked 
at  present ;  but  they  will  naturally 
come  round,  and  the  home  trade 
always  takes  offacertain  quantity, 
so  that  he  had  no  doubt  in  six  or 
twelve  months  this  increased  de- 
mand will  do  more  than  take  off 
what  is  on  hand  now,  or  what  wiJI 
be  manufactured  in  the  mean  time, 
which  will  be  a  very  limited  quan- 
tity indeed. 

"  That  if  there  was  no  particu- 
lar glut  in  the  market,  from  the 
time  of  shipping  the  goods  till  the 
payment  could  be  commanded  in 
this  country,  he  should  conceive 
would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  months ; 
it  may  in  some  instances  be  soon- 
er, but,  generally  speaking,  he 
should  conceive  about  that  time* 
In  some  instances  payments  have 
been  much  quicker,  perhaps  by 
the  return  of  the  same  ship ;  and 
he  mentioned  that  there  have  even 
been  instances  of  ships  returning 
within  four  or  five  months. 

"  The  usual  date  of  bills  given 
by  the  merchant  to  the  manufac- 
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turer  is  six  or  nine  months,  but 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  extended 
to  twelve  months ;  in  cases  where 
the  goods  are  sold  by  an  agent  in 
London,  that  agent  interposes  his 
credit,  and  gives  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  manufacturer  sooner, 
if  he  requires  it,  taking  his  chance 
of  payment  from  the  merchant. 

44  That  the  distresses  were  im- 
mediately and  in  the  first  instance 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  pay- 
ment for  those  that  were  vended ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  want  of 
a  market  is  certainly  a  part  of  the 
cause.  The  markets  of  South 
America  having  been  for  a  time 
overstocked,  there  is  no  great 
demand  at  present;  and  even 
though  there  were  a  demand  in  the 
present  situation  of  things,  with 
the  want  of  confidence  and  the 
want  of  credit,  it  would  bedifficult 
for  the  manufacturers  to  know  to 
whom  to  sell  with  safety ;  that  is 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
payment  for  the  goods  sold :  that 
will  in  some  measure  come  round 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months, 
and  then  the  manufacturer  will 
have  his  own  capital  again. 

"That  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  supply  of  this  sort  of 
manufactures  sent  to  the  Peninsu- 
la, which  was  in  a  great  measure 
with  a  view  to  their  being  sent  to 
the  Spanish  colonies ;  that  the 
same  failure  of  payment  happened 
in  some  degree,  in  respect  of  those 
goods,  as  those  sent  to  South 
America;  that  one  considerable 
house  in  London  connected  with 
this  trade,  which  stopped  or  made 
a  pause  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  had  sent  a  great 
quantity  to  Cadiz ;  and  they  in- 
formed the  witness  that  the  last 


account  they  had  was,  that  the 
goods  would  all  be  sold  in  this  and 
the  next  month,  by  which  means 
they  should  be  able  to  make  a 
handsome  dividend  to  their  cre- 
ditors ;  but  their  bills  having  gone 
back  on  the  manufacturers,  they 
are  depressed  in  the  mean  time. 

"  That  there  had  been  a  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
ture; that  when  he  left  Glas- 
gow, there  were  some  articles  of 
manufacture  which  had  fallen 
perhaps  40  or  50  per  cent ;  but  he 
understands,  from  communica- 
tions since,  that  the  fall  is  greater 
because  the  distress  is  become 
more  general* 

"  With  respect  to  the  failures 
that  had  happened,  there  are  se- 
veral houses  which  will  probably 
pay  very  large  dividends ;  and  in- 
deed tnere  are  several  of  the 
houses  in  Glasgow  that  he  alludes 
to,  which  stopped  payment,  have 
undertaken  to  pay  their  creditors 
in  full  in  a  certain  time ;  one  who 
had  more  than  200,000/.  of  bills 
out,  has  undertaken  to  pay  his 
creditors  in  3,  4,  8,  12,  and  16 
months,  and  probably  be  will  do 
it,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  ma- 
nufacturers cannot  command  a 
shilling  of  this  money ;  that  the 
failure  of  those  bouses,  before  he 
left  Glasgow,  had  amounted  from 
one  to  two  millions;  one  house, 
(the  same  to  which  the  witness 
alluded  before)  has  failed  since 
that  time  for  519,000/.  which  they 
have  undertaken  to  pay  in  full. 

That  the  failures  of  the  ex- 
port houses  certainly  arose  from 
their  having  gone  greatly  beyond 
their  capital,  having  exported 
goods  to  a  far  greater  extent ;  but 
he  understood  many  of  those 
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houses  were  not  without  capital, 
and  some  even  had  large  capital ; 
but  being  disappointed  in  the 
markets,  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  make  their  returns  so 
quickly  as  their  bills  became  due ; 
there  are  houses  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  Liverpool  and  some  in 
Glasgow." 

Being  asked,  as  to  the  amount 
of  failures  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  compared  with  those  in 
1793,  he  said,  "  The  proportion  of 
failures  will  be  always  something 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
trade  (which  has  increased  won- 
derfully since  1793),  and  of  course 
the  failures  now  are  to  a  much 
larger  amount  than  they  were  at 
that  period/' 

Your  Committee  having  given 
this  full  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Garden,  have  to  state  that 
it  was  in  general  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  I.  and  R. 
Mackerrell,  and  Mr.  Henry  Ful- 
ton, muslin  manufacturers  at 
Paisley ;  and  that  evidence  in  a 
great  degree  to  a  similar  import 
was  given  to  the  Committee  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  With  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  manufacturers  in 
Lancashire,  he  stated  that  the 
price  of  goods  had  fallen  40,  50, 
and  in  some  instances  60  per  cent. 
— that  the  greatest  manufacturers 
had  been  obliged  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  their  work  by  one*  third, 
others  one-half,  and  others  again 
had  been  obliged  to  discharge 
their  workmen  altogether;  and 
that  even  those  which  were  con- 
tinued in  employment,  were  con- 
tinued at  a  very  reduced  rate  of 
wages,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  one  half  of  their  ordinary 
payment— that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, great  distress  was  felt 


amongst  the  workmen ;  and 
though  there  had  not  been  any 
failures  among  the  more  consider- 
able and  best  established  houses 
of  manufacture  in  Lancashire,  yet 
that  great  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment must  already  be  felt  by 
many,  and  that  some  parliamentary 
assistance  would  be  of  most  essen- 
tial advantage. 

Your  Committee  think  it  right 
to  refer  to  the  returns  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  cotton  manufactures  in 
the  following  years,  to  shew  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  trade  in 
this  article  of  manufacture,  up  to 
the  period  when  this  distressbegan 
to  be  strongly  felt.  The  official 
value  of  cotton  manufactures  ex. 
ported  from  Great  Britain,  in  the 
year  ending  5  Jan.  1808,  was 

£.  9,846,  189 

In  the  year  ending  5  Jan.  l«09.  ....  12,835,801 
In  the  year  ending  5  Jan.  1810.  ....  18,016,723 
And  in  the  three  quarters  end- 
ing 10  October  1810  13,761,136 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee, 
that  there  had  been  no  want  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
of  Scotland  to  give  their  accom- 
modation ;  that  they  had  liberally 
applied  it,  us  far  as  was  possible ; 
but  that  it  was  impossible  they 
could  continue  their  aid,  as  they 
had  their  capital  already  locked  up 
in  an  immense  number  of  bills,  the 
payment  of  which  was  suspended. 

Your  Committee  also  found, 
that  great  distress  was  felt  in  8 
quarter  which  wasmuchconnected 
with  this  trade,  namely,  amongst 
the  importers  of  produce  from  the 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and 
from  South  America. 

That  great  parts  of  the  returns 
for  the  manufactures  which  were 
exported  to  those  parts  of  the 
world,  came  home  in  sugars  and 
coffee ;  which  not  being  entitled  to 
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ftale  in  the  home  market,  there  been  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
Were  no  immediate  meant  of  re-   every  opportunity  of  sending  their 


These  representations  of  the  instance)  such  goods  as  have  not 
distress  experienced  in  the  trade  been  imported  on  British  account, 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer  and  the  Spanish  merchants  have  been 
exporter,  and  from  the  want  of  anxious  to  send  here  for  safety 
market  for  foreign  colonial  pro-  and  for  sale— the  same  remark 
duce  were  also  confirmed  by  re-  applies  to  Portugal ;  in  fact,  we 
spectable  merchants  and  traders  in  are  now  the  exporters  of  Portugal 
London  ;  who  also  stated,  that  the  wines  to  that  country.  While  ira- 
embarrassments  were  felt  in  other  portations  from  Europe,  not  the 
branches  of  trade,  not  connected  result  of  a  demand  for  them,  have 
with  foreign  commerce  or  colonial  thus  been  occasioned,  the  markets 
produce.  of  South  America,  both  Portu- 
It  also  appeared  to  your  Com-  gueso  and   Spanish,  have  been 
mittee,  that  one  cause  which  thrown  open  to  us,  and  the  greater 
might  be  considered  as  connected  part  of  the  immense  productions 
with,  and  as  at  present  aggravat-  of  those  places  (from  which  far- 
ing the  existing  distress,  was  the  merly  we  received  but  little  pro- 
extent  to  which  the  system  of  perty  direct,  except  bullion)  now 
warehousing  the  goods  of  foreign-  comes  to  fill  the  warehouses,  and 
ers,  as  well  as  native  merchants,  for  a  time  to  exhaust  the  capitals 
for  exportation,  had  been  carried,  of  the  merchants  of  this  country. 
On  this  point,  the  Committee  Our  conquests  also  have  had  the 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cock,  same  tendency ;  in  addition  to  the 
commercial  and  public  agent  for  produce  of  the  old  British  colo- 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  nies,  we  now  receive  that  of  Mar- 
general  agent  to  the  merchants  of  tinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Cruz.  St. 
the  town ;  who  informed  the  Com-  Thomas's,  &c. ;  the  greatest  part 
mittee,  that,  of  the  produce  of  St.  Domingo 
<«  Since  the  openingof  the  West  also  now  comes  here.   From  Eu- 
India  and  London  Docks,  Great  rope,  the  importations  from  places 
Britain  has,  under  the  provisions  from  which  the  British  flag  is  ex- 
of  the  warehousing  acts,  become  eluded,  have  been  immense— 
a  free  port,  into  which  foreign  these  causes  co-operating  at  a 
goods  of  almost  every  description  period  when  the  situation  of  the 
may  be  brought  and  safely  depo-  United  States  has  prevented  their 
sited,  and  from  whence  they  may  ships  from  introducing  into  Eu- 
be  exported  again  without  pay-  rope  thatlarge  proportion  of  West 
mentof  importation  duties. — This  Indian  and  South  American  pro- 
country  possessing  peculiaradvan-  ductions,  of  which  they  would 


consequence  of  such  facility  to  in-  have  been  more  sensibly  felt  by 

troduce  goods  from  all  parts  of  our  merchants." 

the  world  has  been,  that  the  mer-  Your  Committee,  upon  the 

chantsof  other  countries,  whether  whole,  think  themselves  justified 

neutrals,  enemies  or  allies,  have  in  stating,  that  the  embarrass- 
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menu  and  distresses  at  present 
experienced,  are  of  an  extensive 
nature ;  and  though  they  are  most 
severely  felt  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  in  those 
trades  which  havebeenmore  parti- 
cularly specified,  yet  that  they  are 
also  felt  in  a  considerable  degree 
in  some  other  branches  of  trade ; 
but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating,  that  from  the  evidence  of 
a  very  extensive  and  experienced 
merchant,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  felt  in  the  woollen  trade 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  at  all 
justify  a  call  upon  parliament  for 
any  extraordinary  relief. 

That  your  Committee  are  war- 
ranted in  stating,  that  there  ap- 
peared a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  amongst  those  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  affording  parlia- 
mentary relief  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  afforded  by  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  year 
1793,  although  there  was  some 
difference  as  to  the  extent  of  be- 
nefit which  might  be  expected  to 
be  derived  from  such  relief.  And 
your  Committee  state  it  to  be  their 
decided  opinion,  that  although 
there  are  many  circumstances  at 
the  present  time  affecting  the  state 
of  trade  and  commercial  credit, 
which  make  a  great  difference  be- 
tween  the  present  period  and  that 
of  the  year  1793,  yet  the  distress 
is  of  such  a  nature  and  extent,  as 
to  make  such  parliamentary  relief 
highly  expedient  and  necessary ; 
and  that  it  promises  to  be  produc- 
tive of  extensive  and  important 
benefit,  that  although  in  many 
cases  such  aid  may  not  be  capable 
of  effectually  relieving  the  persons 
to  whom  it  may  be  applied,  from 
great  losses  arising  from  the  state 

Vol.  El  II. 


of  circumstances,  yet  by  affording 

them  time  gradually  to  contract 
their  operations,  to  call  in  their 
means,  to  withhold  from  imme- 
diate sale  articles  which  at  present 
can  fetch  only  most  ruinous  prices, 
and  to  keep  up  the  employment 
of  their  machinery  and  their  work- 
men, though  upon  a  very  reduced 
and  limited  scale;  it  will  divide 
and  spread  the  pressure  of  this 
distress  over  a  larger  space  of 
time,  and  enable  them  to  meet  ii 
with  consequences  less  ruinous  to 
themselves,  and  less  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

That  your  Committee  referred 
to  the  manner  in  which  relief  was 
afforded  in  the  year  1793,  and 
have  found  that  the  provisions  of 
that  measure,  which,  as  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  commission* 
ers  appointed  on  that  occasion, 
was  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects,  and  the  most  complete 
success,  are  embodied  in  the  act 
33  Geo.  3,  cap.  29 ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  similar 
provisions  should  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  relief  at  present 
proposed ;  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
chequer bills  to  be  issued  should 
not  be  less,  nor  would  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  it  should 
be  more,  than  six  millions ;  and 
that,  considering  the  probable 
date  of  the  returns  of  trade  from 
South  America,  a  greater  interval 
should  be  given  for  repayment 
than  was  allowed  in  1793,  the 
Committee  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  time  for  payment  of  the  first 
quarter's  instalments  should  not 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary next,  and  that  the  remain*, 
der  of  the  sum  advanced  should 
be  required  to  be  repaid  by 
diree  equal  payments,  from  three 
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months  to  three  months,  so  that 
the  whole  should  be  discharged 
in  nine  months  from  the  payment 
of  such  6rst  instalment. 

i 

7th  March,  1811. 

APPENDIX. 

London,  12/A  February,  1811, 
At  a  meeting  of  merchants  and 
others,  convened  for  the  purpose 
Of  taking  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  and  distress,  to  which 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
bodies  of  this  country  are  exposed, 
and  the  best  remedy  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  can  be  applied; 
present,  Sir  J.  Shaw,  barf.  James 
Alary  at,  John  Tunno,  Jer.  Har- 
man,  Thomson  Bonar,  J.  J.  An* 
gerstein,  J.  Staniforth,  J.  Inglis, 
Thomas  Reid,  and  Wm.  Porter, 
csqrs.  and  the  Deputies  from 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley  :— 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  very  great  difficulties  and 
distress  to  which  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  bodies  of  every 
part  of  this  kingdom  are  subjected, 
and  which  threaten  the  most  de- 
structive consequences  to  the 
merchant,  and  to  every  class  of 
manufacturers  and  others  depend* 
ent  on  them. 

That  this  distress,  which  in  the 
origin  was  considered  to  be  attri- 
butable to  the  imprudently  exten- 
sive speculations  of  some  indivi- 
duals, to  those  new  markets  in 
South  America,  which  had  re- 
cently been  opened,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  been  in  a 
certain  degree  occasioned  by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  different  nature, 
and  far  more  extensive  influence; 
and  such  as,  this  meeting  trust, 
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will,  upon  inquiry,  be  found  toT 
justify  an  expectation  of  relief 
from  the  assistance  of  parliament, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury. 

That  the  system  of  warehousing 
goods  for  re-ex  portal  ion  (without 
payment  of  duty)  having  been 
brought  into  complete  operation 
by  the  construction  of  the  West- 
India  and  London  Dock  ware- 
houses, and  of  similar  receptacles 
for  merchandize  in  the  principal 
out-ports,  the  events  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years 
have  tended  to  make  Great  Britain 
the  emporium  of  the  trade,  not 
only  of  the  peninsula,  but  also  of 
the  Brazils,  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  South  America,  Sr.  Do- 
mingo, the  conquered  colonies  of 
Guada loupe,  Martinique.  &c.  but 
even  of  countries  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  enemy,  whose 
traders  have  been  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  of 
Briti>h  laws  and  of  the  honour  of 
British  merchants.  And  thus  it 
has,  from  these  simultaneous  and 
co-operating  causes,  happened, 
that  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
goods  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  in  amount  beyond  all 
precedent,  and  ail  calculation. 
That  the  power,  wealth,  and  high 
character  of  the  nation,  have  in 
fact  contributed  to  produce  a  most 
alarming  evil.  And  the  measures 
of  the  enemy  having  been  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  preventing 
the  exportation  of  the,  immense 
quantities  of  merchandize  of  all 
descriptions  thus  accumulated, 
the  consequences  are,  that  the 
goods  are  become  a  burthen,  and 
the  advances  to  the  owners  on 
account,  and  the  payment  of 
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freight  and  insurance,  have  be-  town  of  Manchester  and  neigh- 

come  grievous,  in  such  a  degree,  bourhnod  ;  and  also  the  Petition 

as  to  threaten  the  mo>t  solid  and  of  several  weavers  and  spinners  of 

respectable  houses  with  all  the  cotton,  handicrafts,  artists*  and 

evils  of  insolvency.  labourers,  resident  in  the  town  of 

That  it  has  been  the  effect  of  Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 

this  combination  of  circumstances,  ter,  or  its  vicinity,  were  referred, 

to  produce  a  general  distrust  and  to  examine  the  matter  thereof, 

want  of  confidence,  whereby  the  and  report  the  same,  with  their 

evil  has  been  incalculably  aggra-  observations  thereupon,  to  the 

vated  and  is  daily  extending :  so  House ;  and  to  whom  the  Peti- 

that,  unless  some  immediate  and  tions  of  persons  residing  in  the 

effectual  remedy  be  provided,  the  town  of  Paisley,  and  suburbs, 

consequences  will,  in  the  opinion  thereof ;  and  of  heritors,  manufac* 

of  this  meeting,  certainly  prove  of  turers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and 

a  fatal  description  to  the  trade  and  labourers  of  all  denominations, 

'  manufactures  of  this  city,  and  the  reading  in  Lancaster,  Ayr,  and 

kingdom  at  forge,  and  every  in-  Renfrew  shires,  and  the  roanu- 

terest  dependant  upon  them,  facturing  places  adjacent ;— were 

That  this  meeting  therefore  referred; — 

consider  it  as  incumbent  on  them  Have  carefully  and  maturely 

to  submit  these  deeply  interesting  examined  the  various  suggestion! 

matters  to  the  consideration  of  the  submitted  to  their  consideration  ; 

lords  commissioners  of  his  Ma-  all  of  which  appear  to  your  Com* 

jesty'a  treasury;  humbly  solicit-  roit tee,  to  be  exposed  to  insuper* 

ing,  that  relief  may  be  afforded  able  objections ;  some  as  being  of 

by  a  loan  of  exchequer  bills,  as  a  nature  too  important  and  too 

was  done  in  a  similar  case  of  com-  extensive  to  fall  within  the  limit! 

mercial  difficulty  (but  of  a  much  of  inquiry,  which  the  Committee 

less  alarming  extent)  in  the  year  thought  it  their  duty  to  prescribe 

1793,  for  such  a  period,  and  with  to  themselves;  others  as  calcu- 

such  regulations,  as  under  all  the  lated  either  to  restrict  the  number 

circumstances  herein  set  forth,  of  hands  when  manufactures  are 

shall  appear  to  be  just  and  expe-  flourishing ;  to  confine  workmen 

dient.  to  a  trade,  in  which,  by  a  change 

That  Messrs.  Tho.  Reid,  J.  J.  of  circumstances,  they  may  be  no 
Angerstein,  John  Tunno,  John  longer  able  to  find  employ;  to 
Jngli8,  and  the  deputies  from  arrest  the  progress  of  improve* 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley  be  request*  ment,  and  of  facilitiesfor  abridging 
ed  to  wait  on  the  Chancellor  of  labour,  on  grounds  which,  at 
the  Exchequer  with  a  copy  of  former  periods,  must  have  been 
these  resolutions.  equally  strong  against  the  intro- 
  duction  of  the  loom  itself ;  and  to 

Report  on  Petition  of  several  infringe  on  personal  liberty  in  that 

Weavers,  Sfc,  most  essential  point,  the  free  ex* 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  ercise  of  industry,  of  skill,  and  of 

Petition  of  several  thousand  ma-  talent and  have  especially  con- 

nufacturers  and  artisan*  in  the  sidered  the  expedient  suggested 

US 
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to  them,  of  administering  pecuni- 
ary aid  out  of  the  public  revenue, 
"  While  your  Committee  fully 
acknowledge,  and  most  deeply 
lament  the  great  distress  of  num. 
bers  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  in  various 
trades  connected  with  it,  arising 
from  circumstances  which  have 
caused  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  to 
decline,  and  consequently  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  these  trades, 
and  in  that  manufacture,  to  be 
reduced  ; — they  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature with  the  freedom  of  trade, 
or  with  the  perfect  liberty  of  every 
individual  to  dispose  of  his  time 
and  of  his  labour,  in  the  way  and 
on  the  terms  which  he  may  judge 
most  conducive  to  his  own  in- 
terest, can  take  place,  without 
violating  general  principles  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  community ; 
without  establishing  the  most  per- 
nicious precedent,  or  even  with- 
out aggravating,  after  a  very  short 
time,  the  pressure  of  the  general 
distress,  and  imposing  obstacles 
against  that  distress  being  ever 
removed :  or,  if  the  interference 
were  extended  to  all  trades  and 
occupations,  as  it  manifestly  must 
be,  when  the  system  has  been 
acted  on  in  any,  without  produc- 
ing great  public  mischief  and 
being  destructive  of  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  individuals. 
'  "  But  above  all,  your  Commit- 
tee are  most  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  grants  of  pecuniary  aid  to 
any  particular  class  of  persons  suf- 
fering under  temporary  distress, 
would  be  utterly  inefficacious  as 
to  every  good  purpose,  and  most 
objectionable  in  all  points  of 
view;  particularly  as  they  could 


not  fail  of  exciting  expectations 
unbounded  in  extent,  incapable  of 
being  realized,  and  most  likely  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium  of  labour, 
and  of  employment,  in  the  various 
branches  of  manufacture,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  agriculture." 


Report  of  Committee  relative  to  the 
State  of  Appeals  in  the  House  of 
Lords, 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  after 
observing  that  the  information  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject only  extended  to  the  compa- 
rative increase  of  business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  between  the 
periods  of  ten  years  up  to  1755, 
and  ten  years  from  1800,  moved 
for  an  account  of  the  business  be- 
fore that  court  from  1755  to  1800, 
and  the  number  of  Decrees  from 
1755  to  1810. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  bad  no 
objection  to  the  motion,  but  could 
not  consent  to  delay,  till  the  in- 
formation was  produced,  the  mea- 
sure in  contemplation  for  the 
more  speedy  hearing  of  appeals  in 
that  House,  which  he  thought  it 
was  of  great  importance  should  be 
passed  before  the  session  closed, 
in  order  that  they  might  begin  in 
the  next  session  on  the  new 
arrangement. — The  motion  was 
agreed  to.  The  order  of  the  day 
was  read  for  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  Report  of  the  Committee 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Appeals 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re* 
port  was  read  by  the  clerk  at  the 
table  as  follows  : — "  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  it  is  indispensably  ac- 
cessary, and  that  it  so  appears  to 
be  from  the  great  number  of  Ap- 
peals and  Writs  of  Error  now  dei 
pending  in  the  House,  amounting 
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together  to  338,  of  which  296  are 
Appeals,  and  42  Writs  of  Error, 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  employed  in  hearing  Appeals, 
than  has  been  hitherto  allotted  to 
this  part  of  the  business  of  the 
House  ;  and  that  it  will  be  expe- 
dient, therefore,  that  the  House 
should  determine  to  sit  for  this  pur- 
pose at  least  three  days  in  every 
week  during  the  session,  meeting 
at  ten  o'clock,  at  latest,  on  each  day 
till  the  present  arrear  of  causes 
shall  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced, and  subsequently  two  days 
in  the  week  at  least,  meeting  at 
the  same  hour.  That  as  the  above 
regulation  will  unavoidably  take 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  would 
have  been  employed  in  other  judi- 
cial duties,  as  appears  from  the 
statement  contained  in  the  Appen- 
dix, of  the  periods  during  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  usually  sits  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  some  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  him  in  the 
discharge  of  such  other  judicial 
duties. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  theopinion 
of  this  Committee,  not  only  that 
the  judicial  business  of  the  House 
of  Lords  hath  so  increased  as  to 
require,  and  to  be  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  require,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  time 
than  was  heretofore  necessary  for 
the  execution  thereof,  and  there- 
fore to  disable  him  from  giving 
'sufficient  attendance  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  but  that  it  also  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  in  the 
Appendixes  of  the  comparative 
quantity  of  business  in  the  Court 
atdifferent  periods,  its  judicial  esta- 
blishments having  continued  the 


same,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  thereof,  taking  together 
the  whole  of  the  different  kinds  of 
business  transacted  in  the  Courts 
and  that  it  is  therefore  expedient, 
in  order  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
a  sufficient  attendance  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  sufficient  means  forcar- 
rying  on  the  business  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  that  an  additional 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  be  appointed, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to 
this  Committee  to  be  expedient 
that  such  Judge  should  hold  his 
office  during  good  behaviour,  and 
that  he  should  be  of  a  rank  cor- 
respondent with  that  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

"Resolved,  Thatitis  theopinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  revive  the  practice 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  limiting  the 
period  in  each  session,  after  which 
Appeals  shall  not  be  received  in 
that  session. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Committee,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  order  all  the  parties 
in  the  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error, 
which  may  be  depending  at  the 
close  of  the  present  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  lay  the  prints 
of  their  cases  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  in  order  that  the 
House  may  be  enabled  to  form 
some  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
the  cases  which  have  been  brought 
before  them ;  and  that  it  should  be 
an  order  of  the  House  that  the 
prints  in  all  cases  of  Appeals  and 
Writs  of  Error  should  be  here^ 
after  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House,  within  a  time  to  be  limited 
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after  such  Appeals  and  Writs  of  should  proceed  in  the  most  ex- 
Error  have  been  presented.*'  peditious  way  until  the  whole  ar- 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  after  an  rear  was  extinguished;  and  that 
able  and  perspicuous  commentary  it  would  be  proper  to  introduce 
on  the  necesHty  of  adopt ingmea-  into  that  part  of  ihe  Resolution, 
sares  for  the  more  expeditious  instead  of  the  present  words,  the 
transaction  of  the  judicial  busi-  following :  "  Until  the  then  ex- 
iles* of  the  House,  and  the  be-  isting  arrear  of  causes  shall  be 
neficial  tendency  of  adopting  the  extinguished." 
Resolutions,  recommended  by  the  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  repeated 
Committee,  moved  their  lord-  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  He- 
ships  to  agree  to  the  first  Re-  solution  as  it  now  stood  ;  and 
solution.  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 

Earl  Stanhope  cordially  agreed  the  point  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
with  the  noble  Secretary,  that  cretion  of  the  House,  according 
every  thing  which  tended  to  dis-  to  circumstances,  as  they  were 
patch  in  such  cases  was  desirable ;  now  guided  in  several  other  points 
but  with  the  Resolution  as  now  of  a  nature  nearly  simitar, 
proposed  he  could  not  agree.    It       The  question  was  then  put  on 
proceeded  on  a  principle  that  a  an  amendment,  as  suggested  by 
number  pf  cases  should  be  left  or  Earl  Grey,  which  was  negatived 
kept  untried.   This,  he  thought,  without  a  division, 
was  wrong,  as  they  should  proceed      The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then 
until  the  whole  arrear  should  be  moved  the  adoption  of  the  second 
wiped  off,  instead  of  "  consider-  resolution, 
ably  reduced,"  as  the  Resolution      The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  re- 
bad  it ;  and  he  should  move  to  curred  to  his  former  argument, 
amend  it  accordingly.  that  the  House  had  not  sufficient 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  reminded  information  before  them,  as  to  the 
the  noble  earl,  that  the  Resolution  business  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
referred  only  to  Appeals  and  Writs  to  warrant  the  adoption, 
of  Error.  The  House  had  other  The  Lord  Chancellor  briefly 
judicial  business  to  attend  to,  and  observed  upon  the  vast  increase 
which  occupied  a  great  portion  of  of  the  number  of  appeals  in  that 
their  lordships'  time,  as  the  cases  of  House  since  the  periods  adverted 
the  Berkeley  and  the  Banbury  peer-  to  by  the  noble  Earl :  it  was  ten- 
ages  this  session  amply  evinced,  fold. 

There  must  always,  from  the  na-       The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  re* 

ture  of  the  thing,  be  some  cases  ply,  contended,  that  the  infor- 

remaining  untried,  and  he  thought  mution  required  was  essentially 

it  would  be  preferable  to  leave  the  necessary,  to  enable  the  House  to 

Resolution  as  it  stood,  when  the  form  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of 

a •  rear  should  be  considerably  re-  the  question.  When  Lord  Lough- 

duced,  the  House  could  decide  on  borough  presided  in  that  llou>e, 

the  most  preferable  mode  of  pro-  there  was  only  one  year  of  appeals 

ceeding  under  the  circumstances,  in  arrear,  and  yet  they  had  no  in- 

Earl  Grey  approved  of  the  formation  us  to  the  state  of  the 

He  thought  they  Chancery  business  at  that  period. 
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He  meant  not  to  speak  either  in 
praise  or  depreciation  of  the  con- 
duct of  any  noble  Lord  while  in 
-  that  situation.  He  only  wished 
they  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
matter  of  fact. 

Earl  Grey,  referring  to  the  in* 
crease  of  balances  in  the  hands  of 
theaccomptant-general,  observed, 
that  it  was  no  proof  of  the  increase 
of  the  general  business  of  the 
court  of  Chancery. 

Lord  Kedesdale  entertained  a 
contrary  opinion.  That  increase, 
combined  with  many  other  noto* 
riouscircumstances  demonstrated 
an  increase  of  business  in  Chan- 
cery. It  was  increased  also  in 
consequence  of  the  additional 
business  thrown  upon  the  court 
by  the  various  acts  of  parliament. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to ;  as  were  also  the  remaining 
resolutions. 


Resolutions  proposedby Mr.  Horner 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  the  only  money  which 
can  be  legally  tendered  in  Great 
Britain,  for  any  sum  above  twelve- 
pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  the 
weight,  standard,  and  denomina- 
tion, at  which  any  such  money  is 
authorized  topasscurrent,  Ufixed, 
under  his  Majesty's  prerogative, 
according  to  law. 

2.  That  since  the  43rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
indentures  of  his  Majesty's  Mint 
have  uniformly  directed,  that  all 
silver  used  for  coin  should  consist 
of  1 1  oz.  2  d wts.  of  fine  silver,  and 
18  dwta.  of  alloy  in  each  pound 
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troy,  and  that  the  said  pound  troy 
should  be  divided  into  62  shillings, 
or  into  other  coins  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

3.  That  since  the  15th  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  the  indentures  of  his 
Majesty's  Mint  have  uniformly 
directed,  that  all  gold  used  for 
coin  should  consist  of  11  oz.  of 
pure  gold,  and  1  oz.  of  alloy  in 
each  pound  troy;  and  that  the 
said  pound  troy  should  be  divided 
and  coined  into  44  guineas,  and 
one  half-guinea,  or  into  other 
coins  in  that  proportion. 

4.  That  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  First,  it  was  ordered 
and  directed,  that  guineas,  and  the 
several  other  gold  coins  therein 
named,  should  be  current  at  the 
rates  and  values  then  set  upon 
them,  viz.  the  guinea  at  the  rate 
of  21$.  and  other  gold  coins  in  the 
same  proportion ;  thereby  esta- 
blishing, that  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  realm  should  be  ale- 
gal  tender  in  all  money* payments 
and  a  standard  measure  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  all  contracts 
for  the  payment  of  money,  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  I-^tWtV 
pounds  weight  of  sterling  silver  to 
one  pound  of  sterling  gold. 

5.  That  by  a  statute  of  the  14th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  subsequently  revived  and 
made  perpetual  by  a  statute  of  the 
39th  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  enact- 
ed, That  no  tender  in  payment  of 
money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of 
this  realm,  of  any  sum  exceeding 
the  sum  of  25/.  at  any  one  time, 
shall  be  reputed  in  law,  or  allowed 
to  be  legal  tender,  within  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than 
according  to  its  value  by  weight, 
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after  the  rate  of  5s.  %d.  for  each 
ounce  of  silver. 

-  6.  That  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
Majesty,  confirmed  by  several  sub- 
sequent proclamations,  it  was  or- 
dered and  directed,  that  if  the 
weight  of  any  guinea  shall  be 
less  than  5  dwts.  8  grs.such  guinea 
shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  for 
the  payment  of  any  money  within 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  so  in 
the  same  proportion  for  any  other 
gold  coin. 

7.  That  under  these  laws  (which 
constitute  the  established  policy  of 
this  realm,  in  regard  to  money), 
no  contract  or  undertaking  for  the 
payment  of  money,  stipulated  to 
be  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  or  in 
good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied 
and  discharged  in  gold  coin,  un- 
less the  coin  tendered  shall  weigh 
in  the  proportion  of  -§4  parts  of 
5  dwts.  8  grs.  of  standard  gold  for 
each  pound  sterling,  specified  in 
the  said  contract ;  nor  in  silver 
coin  for  a  sum  exceeding  25/.; 
unless  such  coin  shall  weigh  in 
the  proportion  of  of  a  pound 
troy  of  standard  silver  for  each 
pound  sterling,  specified  in  the 
contract. 

8.  That  the  promissory  notes  of 
tho  Bank  of  England  are  stipula- 
tions to  pay,  on  demand,  the  sum 
in  pounds  sterling,  respectively 
specified  in  each  of  the  said  notes. 

9.  That  when  it  was  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  that 
the  payment  of  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
cash  should  for  a  time  be  sus- 
pended, it  was  not  the  intention 
of  parliament  that  any  alteration 
whatsoever  should  take  place  in 
the  value  of  such  promissory  notes. 


10.  That  it  appears  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  promissory 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
(measuring  such  value  by  weight 
of  standard  gold  and  silver  as" 
aforesaid),  has  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  still 
is,  considerably  less  than  what  is 
established  bythelaws  of  the  realm 
to  be  the  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  any  money  contract  or  stipu- 
lation. 

11.  That  the  fall  which  has  thus 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  in  that  of  the  coun- 
try bank  paper  which  is  exchange- 
able for  it,  has  been  occasioned  by 
a  too  abundant  issue  of  paper  cur- 
rency, both  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  by  the  country  banks  ; 
and  that  this  excess  has  originated 
from  the  want  of  that  check  and 
control  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  existed  before 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments. 

12.  That  it  appears  that  the  ex* 
changes  with  foreign  parts  have, 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
been  unfavourable  to  this  country 
in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

13.  That  although  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  our  trade,  toge- 
ther with  the  large  amount  of  our 
military  expenditure  abroad,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  our  ex- 
changes with  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope unfavourable,  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  in  which  the  ex- 
changes have  been  depressed  for 
so  long  a  period,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  money  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

H.  That  during  the  continu- 
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anccof  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments! it  is  the  duty  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  as  well  as  to  the  price 
of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  their  issues. 

15.  That  the  only  certain  and 
adequate  security  to  be  provided 
against  an  excess  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  for  maintaining  the 
relative  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  realm,  is  the  legal 
convertibility  upon  demand,  of  all 
paper  currency  into  lawful  coin  of 
the  realm. 

16.  That  in  order  to  revert  gra- 
dually to  this  security)  and  to  en- 
force meanwhile  a  due  limitation 
of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
bank  paper  of  the  country,  it  is 
expedient  to  amend  the  act,  which 
suspends  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank,  by  altering  the  time,  till 
which  the  suspension  shall  con- 
tinue, from  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  to  that  of  two  years  from 
the  present  time. 


Copy  of  the  Gold  Coin  and  Bank 
Note  Bill%  commonly  called  Lord 
Stanhope's  Bill, 

"  An  Act  for  making  more  ef- 
fectual provision  for  preventing 
the  current  Gold  Coin  [of  the 
Realm  from  being  paid  or  ac- 
cepted for  a  greater  value  than 
the  current  value  of  such  coin ;  for 
preventing  any  Note  or  Bill  of  the 
Governor  ana  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  from  being  re- 
ceived for  any  smaller  sum  than 
the  sum  therein  specified ;  and  for 
staying  proceedings  upon  any  dis- 
tress by  tender  of  such  notes. 


>  A  PE  R  9.  - 

• 

<«  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
enact  as  is  hereinafter  provided  : 
be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  Tnat,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
no  person  shall  receive  or  pay  for 
any  gold  coin  lawfully  current 
within  the  realm,  any  more  in  va- 
lue, benefit,  profit,  or  advantage, 
than  the  true  lawful  value  of  such 
coin,  whether  such  value,  benefit, 
profit  or  advantage,  be  paid,  made 
or  taken  in  lawful  money,  or  in  any 
note  or  notes,  bill  or  bills  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank 
of  England,  or  in  any  silver  token 
or  tokens  issued  by  the  said  go- 
vernor and  company,  or  by  an}' 
or  all  of  the  said  means  wholly  or 
partly,  or  by  any  other  means, 
device,  shift,  or  contrivance  what- 
,  soever  ;  and  every  person  who 
shall  offend  herein,  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

II.  "  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
no  person  shall  by  any  means,  de- 
vice, shift  or  contrivance  whatso- 
ever, receive  or  pay  any  note  or 
notes,  bill  or  bills  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, for  less  than  the  amount  of 
lawful  money  expressed  therein, 
and  to  be  thereby  made  payable, 
except  only  lawful  discount  on 
such  note  or  bill  as  shall  not  be 
expressed  to  be  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  every  person  who  shall 
offend  herein  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

III.  11  And  be  it  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  That  in 
case  any  person  shall  proceed 
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distress  or  poinding  to  recover 
from  any  tenant  or  other  person 
liable  to  such  distress  or  poinding, 
any  rent  or  sum  of  money  due 
from  such  tenant  or  other  person, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  tenant 
or  other  person,  in  every  such  case 
to  tender  notes  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, expressed  lo  be  payable  on 
demand,  to  the  amount  of  such 
rent  or  sum  so  due,  either  alone  or 
together  with  a  sufficient  sum  of 
lawful  money,  to  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  such  distress  or 
poinding  is  made,  or  to  the  officer 
or  person  making  such  distress  or 
poinding  on  his  behalf ;  and  in 
case  such  tender  shall  be  accepted, 
or  in  case  such  tender  shall  be 
made  and  refused,  the  goods  taken 
in  such  distress  or  poinding  shall 
be  forthwith  returned  to  the  party 
distrained  upon,  or  against  whom 
•uch  poinding  shall  have  been 
used,  unless  the  party  distraining 
or  poinding  and  refusing  to  accept 
auch  tender  shall  insist  that  a 
greater  sum  is  due  than  the  sum 
so  tendered,  and  in  such  case  the 
parties  shall  proceed  as  usual  in 
such  cases;  but  if  it  shall  appear 
that  no  more  was  due  than  the 
turn  so  tendered,  then  the  party 
who  tendered  such  sum  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  costs  of  all  subse- 
quent proceedings  :  Provided  al- 
ways, that  the  person  to  whom 
such  rent  or  sum  of  money  is  due, 
shall  have  and  be  entitled  to  all 
auch  other  remedies  for  the  re- 
covery thereof,  exclusive  of  dis- 
tress or  poinding,  as  such  person 
had  or  was  entitled  to  at  the  time 
of  making  such  distress  or  poind- 
ing, if  such  person  shall  not  think 
proper  to  accept  such  tender  so 
made  as  aforesaid :  Provided  also, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 


affect  the  right  of  any  tenant,  or 
other  such  person  as  aforesaid,  hav- 
ing right  to  replevy  or  recover  the 
goods  so  taken  in  distress  or  poind- 
ing, in  case,  without  making  such 
tender  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  so 
think  fit. 

IV.  "  Provided  always,  and  be 
it  enacted,  That  every  person  who 
shall  commit  in  Scotland  any  of- 
fence against  this  act,  which  by 
the  provisions  thereof  is  consti- 
tuted a  misdemeanor,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  said  punishments  as 
the  judge  or  judges  before  whom 
such  offender  shall  be  tried  and 
convicted  may  direct. 

V.  "  Provided  always,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
extend  to  Ireland. 

VI.  "  Provided  always,  and  be 
it  further  enacted,  That  this  act 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force  to 
and  until  the  25th  day  of  March 
1812,  and  no  longer." 


Speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  by 
Commission  on  proroguing  Par* 
foment,  July  2*. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  has 
commanded  us  to  signify  to  you 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
finds  himself  enabled  to  relieve 
you  from  your  attendance  in  par- 
liament, after  the  long  and  la- 
borious duties  of  the  session.  We 
are  particularly  directed  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  which  you  have  mani- 
fested in  enabling  His  Royal  High- 
ness to  continue  the  exertions  of 
this  country  in  the  cause  of  our 
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allies*  and  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  increased  activity  and  vigour. 

Your  determined  perseverance 
in  a  system  of  liberal  aid  to  the 
brave  and  loyal  nations  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula has  progressively  aug- 
mented their  means  and  spirit  of 
resistance  ;  while  the  humane  at- 
tention which  you  have  paid  to 
the  sufferings  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Portugal,  under  the  unexampled 
cruelty  of  the  enemy,  has  con- 
firmed the  alliance  by  new  ties  of 
affection,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
additional  zeal  and  animation  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  common 
cause. 

His  Royal  Highness  especially 
commands  us  to  declarehis  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  measure  which 
you  have  adopted  for  improving 
the  internal  security  and  military 
resources  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  these  important  purposes 
you  have  wisely  provided,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  for  the  annual 
supply  of  the  regular  army,  and 
for  the  interchange  of  the  militias 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
His  Royal  Highness  has  the  satis- 
faction of  informing  you,  that  the 
voluntary  zeal  which  has  already 
been  manifested  upon  this  occasion 
has  enabled  him  to  give  immediate 
operation  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  union  and  mutual  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  be  more  effectually  cemented 
and  improved. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

His  Royal  Highness  commands 
us  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  His  M.ijesty,  for  the 
liberal  supplies  which  you  have 
furni>hed  for  every  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  seen 
with  pleasure  the  readiness  with 


which  you  have  applied  the  sopa* 
rate  means  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
financial  relief  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment,  and  derives  much 
satisfaction  from  perceiving  that 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this  object  with  so  little  additional 
burthen  upon  the  resources  of  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
manner  in  which  you  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  revenue  has  met  with 
his  Royal  Highness's  approbation ; 
and  his  Royal  Highness  commands 
us  to  add,  that  he  looks  with  con- 
fidence to  the  advantage  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  attention 
of  parliament  having  been  given 
to  this  important  subject. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

His  Royal  Highness  commands 
us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius. This  last  and  most  import- 
ant colony  of  France  has  been 
obtained  with  inconsiderable  loss, 
and  its  acquisition  must  materially 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
British  commerce  and  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  successes  which  have 
crowned  his  Majesty's  arms  dur- 
ing the  present  campaign,  under 
the  distinguished  command  of 
Lieutenant  General  Lord  Viscount 
Wellington,  are  most  important 
to  the  interests,  and  glorious  to  the 
character,  of  the  country.  His 
Royal  Highness  warmly  partici- 
pates in  all  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  excited  by  those  suc- 
cesses, and  concurs  in  the  just  ap- 
plause which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  the  skill,  prudence,  and  in- 
trepidity so  conspicuously  display- 
ed in  obtaining  them. 

It  affords  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  his  Royal  Highness  to  re- 
flect, that,  should  it  please  Divint 
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*  « 

Providence  to  restore  his  Majesty  addresses  to  his  Majesty  or  the 
to  the  ardent  prayers  and  wishes  parliament,"  it  is  enacted,  «  That 
of  his  Royal  Highness  and  of  his  all  assemblies,  committees,  or  other 
Majesty's  people,  his  Royal  High-  bodies  of  persons  elected  or  in  any 
ness  will  be  enabled  to  fay  before  other  manner  constituted  or  ap- 
his Majesty,  in  the  history  of  these  pointed  to  represent,  or  assuming 
great  achievements  of  the  British  or  exercising  a  right  or  authority 
arms  throughout  a  series  of  sys-  to  represent,  the  people  of  this 
tematic  operations,  so  satisfactory  realm,  or  any  number  or  descrip- 
a  proof  that  the  national  interests  tion  of  the  people  of  the  same  or 
and  the  glory  of  the  British  name  the  people  of  any  province,  coun- 
have  been  successfully  maintained,  ty,  city,  town,  or  other  district 
while  his  Royal  Highness  has  con-  within  the  same,  under  pretence 
ducted  the  government  of  the  of  petitioning  for,  or  in  any  other 
United  Kingdom.  manner  procuring  an  alteration  of 

—  matters  established  by  law,  in 

Then  a  Commission  for  pro-  church  or  state,  save  and  except 
roguing  the  Parliament  was  read,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
After  which  the  Lord-Chancellor  elected  to  serve  in  the  parliament 
said,—  thereof,  and  save  and  except  the 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,       houses  of  convocation  duly  sum- 
By  virtue  of  the  Commission  moned  by  the  King's  will,  are  un- 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  us  and  lawful  assemblies ;  and  that  it 
other  Lords  directed,  and  now   shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
read,  we  do,  in  obedience  to  the  mayor,  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace, 
commands  of  his  Royal  Highness   or  other  peace  officer,  and  they  are' 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name   thereby  respectively  authorized 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  pro-   and  required  within  his  and  their 
rogue  this  Parliament  to  Thursday   respective  jurisdictions,  to  disperse 
the  22nd  day  of  August  next,  to  be   all  such  unlawful  assemblies,  and  if 
then  hereholden  ;  and  this  Par-   resisted,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and 
liament  is  accordingly  prorogued   to  apprehend  all  persons  offending 
to  Thursday  the  22nd  day  of  Au-   in  that  behalf/   And  it  is  further 
gust  next.  enacted, « That  if  any  person  shall 

 —  give  or  publish,  or  cause  or  pro- 

Bt,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coun*   ^ure  to  be  given  or  published,  any 
cil  of  Ireland,  ™tte"     other  ™t,ce  of  election 

to  be  nolden,  or  of  any  manner  of 

A  proclamation.  appointment  of  any  person  or  per- 

sons,  to  be  the  representative  or 
Richmond,  &c.  representatives,  delegate  or  dele- 
Whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  gates,  or  to  act  by  any  other  name 
parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  thir-  or  description  whatever,  as  repre- 
ty-third  year  of  his  present  Ma-  sentative  or  representatives,  dele- 
jesty  s  reign,  intituled,  "  An  act  gate  or  delegates,  of  the  inhabi- 
to  prevent  the  election  or  appoint-  tants,  or  of  any  description  of  the 
mentof  unlawful  assemblies,  un-  inhabitants,  of  any  province,  coun- 
ter pretence >of  preparing  or  pre-  ty,  city,  town,  or  other  district 
*entmg  public  petitions  or  other  within  this  kingdom,  at  any  Birch 
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assembly ;  or  if  any  person  shall 
attend  and  vote  at  such  election 
or  appointment  of  such  represen- 
tatives or  delegates,  or  other  per- 
sons  to  act  as  such,  every  person 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  of  the 
said  offences,  respectively  being 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course 
of  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
an  high  misdemeanor. 

And  whereas  at  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  persons  held  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  on  the  9th  day  of 
July  instant.and styling  themselves 
"  A  Meeting  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,"  certain  resolutions, 
amongst  others  were  entered  into 
and  have  since  been  published, 
of  the  tenor  following : — 

"  Resolved, — That  a  committee 
of  Catholics  be  therefore  appoint- 
ed, and  requested  to  cause  proper 
petitions  to  be  forthwith  framed 
for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  to  procure  signatures  thereto 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland, and  to  take 
measures  for  bringing  such  peti- 
tions under  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature  within  the 
first  month  of  the  ensuing  sessions 
of  parliament. 

"  Resolved,  That  said  commit- 
tee do  consist  of  the  Catholic 
peers  and  their  eldest  sons,  the 
Catholic  baronets,  the  prelates  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland, 
and  also  ten  persons  to  be  appoin- 
ted by  the  Catholics  in  each  coun- 
ty of  Ireland,  the  survivors  of  the 
delegates  of  1793  to  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  that  number,  and 
also  of  five  persons  to  be  appoin- 
ted by  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
each  parish  in  Dublin. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  said  persons  be  made 
forthwith. 

.  «'  Resolved,  That  it  be  reconi. 
mended  to  such  committee  to  re- 
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sort  to  all  legal  and  constitutional 
means  of  maintaining  a  cordial 
communication  of  sentiment  and 
co-operation  of  conduct  amongst 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  ge- 
nerally of  promoting  the  favour* 
able  reception  of  their  petition. 

"  Resolved,  That  until  the  new 
committee  shall  be  appointed,  the 
management  of  Catholic  affairs 
shall  be  confided  to  the  Catholic 
peers,  baronets,  and  survivors  of 
the  delegates  of  1793/' 

And  whereas  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  some  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  may  have  already 
acted,  and  that  others  may  be 
misled  to  act  in  furtherance  of 
those  resolutions,  by  taking  a  part 
in  the  election  or  appointment  of 
delegates  or  representatives  for 
such  proposed  assembly  or  com- 
mittee ;  and  that  the  persons  so 
elected  or  delegated,  or  to  be  so 
elected  or  delegated,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  meet  and  form  such 
assembly  or  committee  as  afore- 
said* 

And  whereas  such  an  assembly 
as  is  hy  these  resolutions  proposed 
to  be  convened,  is  not  only  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  aforesaid,  and  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  but  tendsdirectly 
to  endanger  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  state. 

Now  we,  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy-council  of  Ireland,  being 
determined,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
enforce  the  due  observance  of  the 
laws  of  this  realm,  and  being 
anxious  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  the  violation  of  those  laws, 
and  particularly  of  the  statute 
herein-before  mentioned,  must  oc# 
casion,  dot  by  this  our  proclama- 
tion, command  ail  hia.Majejsty  ■* 
loving  subjects  of  this  part  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  that  they  do  PetUi0n  to  Parliament  of  the  Ro- 

abstam  from  all  acts  and  proceed-  man  Catholics  ofIrelandt 
ings  whatsoever  contrary  to  the 

provisions  of  the  aforesaid  statute.  Sheweth,— «  That,  for  a  long 
*«  And  we  do  further  hereby  aeries  of  years,  the  petitioners  and 
call  upon  and  require  all  justices  their  ancestors  suffered  under  the 
of  the  peace,  mayors,  sheriff*,  bai-  most  cruel  system  of  legalised 
liffg,  and  other  peace  officers  in  persecution  that  ever  afflicted  a 
this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Christian  people:  and  that,  al- 
that  they  do  proceed  indue  course  though  they  do  with  gratitude 
of  law  to  apprehend  and  hold  to  acknowledge  that  several  of  the 
bail  all  persons  against  whom  in-  enact  ments  of  that  oppressive  code 
formation  on  oath  shall  have  been  have  been  repealed  since  the  ac- 
obtained  of  having  given  or  pub*  cession  of  his  present  Majesty  to 
lished,  or  cause  to  be  given  or  the  throne  of  these  realms,  never- 
published,  any  written  or  other  thelessthepetitionersstill continue 
notice  of  elections  to  be  holden,  objects  of  a  most  degrading  ex* 
or  of  any  manner  of  appointment  elusion,  not  less  injurious  to  the 
of  any  representative  or  delegates  interests  of  the  empire  than  of- 
fer any  such  assembly  as  is  here-  fensive  to  the  feeling*  of  the  peti- 
in-before  mentioned,  or  of  having  tioners;  and  that,  for  the  last 
voted,  or  in  any  other  manner  seventeen  years,  no  relief  what- 
acted,  or  who  shall  be  found  ac-  soever  has  been  extended  to  the 
tually  voting,  or  in  any  other  man-  petitioners,  though  they  have  three 
ner  acting,  in  the  election  or  ap-  several  times  within  that  period 
pointment  of  such  delegates  or  submitted  their  grievances  and 
representatives,  that  the  person  or  their  claims  to  the  consideration 
persons  so  offending  may  be  pro-  of  the  united  parliament;  on  the 
secuted  according  to  law  ;  and  in  contrary, their  humble  represcnta- 
case  an  assembly  of  such  delegates  tions  were  disregarded, — theirjust 
or  representatives,  shall  hereafter  statements    were  contradicted, 
attempt  to  meet  in  defiance  of  the  without  affording  an  opportunity 
law,  and  notwithstanding  this  our  of  supportingthem, — every  prayer 
proclamation,  that  they  shall  pro-  for  investigation  was  rejected,— 
ceed  to  disperse  the  same  as  an  and  men  distinguished  from  their 
unlawful  assembly,  pursuant  to  fellow  citizens  only  by  their  invet- 
the  directions  of  the  aforesaid  erate  and  offensive  opposition  to 
statute."  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  were  raised  to  situations  in  the 
in  Dublin,  the  30th  day  of  July,  state  of  trust,<lignity,  and  emolu- 
1811.                                *  ment,  a  course  of  policy  which 
Manners,  E.   Frankfort.  the  petitioners  cannot  help  con- 
Westmeath.    W.  W\  Pole.  sidering  at  the  least  extremely 
Mayo.            D.  L  a  touch  e.  questionable  at  all  times,  but  more 
Erne.            S.Hamilton,  particularly  so  when  the  very  in- 
C#  Kildare.    Wm.  Saurin.  dependance  of  the  united  kingdom 
Castle  Coote.  P.  Dujqenan.  becomes  the  subject  of  national 
PxBfcAQuiERi,  contest  >  and  that  they  deem  it 
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unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  re-  their  soil  and  their  constitution, 
futation  of  the  several  calumnies  and  not  naturally  interested  in  the 
and  misrepresentations  which  have  defence  or  prosperity  of  either; 
been  circulated  respecting  the  and  that  fully  impressed  with  the 
doctrine  of  their  holy  religion ;  the  conviction  that  the  extent  and 
solemn  pledges  they  have  given,  degrees  of  their  grievances  are 
the  revenue  they  have  contributed,  already  known  to  the  House,  they 
the  blood  they  have  shed,  and  the  deem  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to 
lives  they  have  sacrificed,  in  sup-  aminute  detail  or  recital  of  them, 
port  of  British  policy  and  British  as  such  a  particular  recapitulation 
connection,  supply  abundant  con-  could  only  tend  to  impress  more 
tradiction  to  the  malignant  asser-  forcibly,  and  if  possible,  more 
tions  and  insinuations  of  their  painfully,  on  the  minds  of  the 
misguided  enemies.  The  religion  petitioners,  the  degrading  conse- 
they  profess  is  maintained  by  quences  resulting  from  their  pre- 
every  one  of  his  Majesty's  Euro-  sent  wretched  state  of  exclusion 
pean  allies ;  it  was  the  religion  of  and  humiliation  ;  and  praying  the 
every  man  in  England,  when  that  House  to  comply  with  the  prayers 
colossal  pillar  of  British  liberty,  of  so  many  millions  of  their  fellow 
so  justly  entitled  her  Great  Char-  subjects,  and  not  to  suffer  their 
ter,  was  raised  by  her  trusty  sons;  claims  any  longer  to  remain  disre- 
and  they  beg  leave  most  humbly  garded ;  the  extent  of  their  sup- 
to  remind  the  House,  that  the  plication  is,  that  the  House  will 
Catholics  of  Ireland  contribute  secure  and  consolidate  the  real 
very  largely  to  the  supply  and  re-  strength  of  the  nation,  and  excite 
inforcement  of  his  Majesty's  forces  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  in 
on  sea  and  land ;  and  that  they  so  large  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
cannot  disguise  the  feelings  of  subjects  at  a  time  when  every  arm 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  and  sinew  is  valuable  in  the  defence 
with  which  they  are  impressed,  of  this  insulated  empire ;  the  peti- 
on  finding  such  attachment  and  tioners  ask  for  no  favour,  which 
support  on  their  part  met  by  a  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  parliament 
cold  and  jealous  reserve,  which  to  bestow,  or  which  they  are  not 
excludes  the  Irish  Catholic  from  entitled  to  enjoy  ;  restore  then, 
rank  in  military  command  ;  and  they  most  humbly  pray  the  Hou*e, 
those  feelings  are  raised  to  a  spirit  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  full 
of  indignation  when  they  observe  participation  of  all  the  blessings 
that  confidence  which  is  refused  of  that  constitution,  to  the  sup- 
to  the  petitioners  in  this  their  port  and  defence  of  which  they 
native  land,  reposed  in  foreign  have  so  essentially  contributed.** 
mercenaries,  strangers  alike  to 
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An  Account  of  the  Net  Produce  of  nil  the  Permanent  Taxes  of  Great 
Britain*  taken  for  two  Years,  ending  respectively  5th  January  1810, 
and  5th  January  1811. 


CONSOLIDATED  CUSTOMS 

....DITTO  KXCISR 

....DITTO  STAMPS 


•  ...  a  . 


1766 
1785 


INCIDENTS. 
Houses  and  Windows 
Horses  for  Riding  . 

Male  Servants   

Carts  

Hackney  Coaches  und  Chairs  1711  and  1 784 

6f/.  per  lib.  on  Pensions. . . .  1721  

1*... ditto  on  Salaries  17.ri8  

4-wheeled  Carriages   1785  

Waggons  

«f.l0  per  Cent    1791  -  r  

Ditto    1793  

Letter  Money   

Hawkers  and  Pedlars  

Seizures   . 

Proffers  ...   

Compositions  

Fines  and  Forfeitures  

Rent  of  a  Light-House   

Ditto. ..  .Alum  Mines   

Alienation  Duty  

Lottery  Licences  

Quarantine  Duty  

Canal  and  Dock  Duty  

Hair  Powder  Certificates  ....  1795   

Horse  Dealers'  Licences  ....  1796   

,£.20  per  Cent   1797   

Houses  

Horses   

Clocks  and  Watches   

Additional  Assessed  Taxes  . .  1798  ...... 

Houses  and  Windows  

Inhabited  Houses   

Horses  for  Riding   

Ditto.... Husbandry   

Male  Servants  

4-wheeled  Carriages   

2-wheeled  Ditto  

Dogs  

Armorial  Bearings   1798 

Horses  for  Husbandry  ....  1801 

Ditto. ..  .Riding   

Houses  and  Windows  ....  1802 

Inhabited  Houses  , 

for  Riding   


In  Ihf  Vfjr  r  ndinf 
Mil  Jjn.  liw. 


In  the  Y'ar  coding 
5th  J»n.  Mil. 


£■ 

s. 

d 

d. 

4,26(1.651 

0 

Hi 

4,869,366  5 

14,*  92,429 

0 

0 

15,867,564  15 

o 

5,119,467 

IS 

4 

5,332,509  0 

10 

1,168 

10 

o 

— 

103 

10 

0 

312  0 

0 

14)0 

0 

0 

— 

KM 

16 

4 

6  0 

0 

25,790 

0 

4) 

25,458  0 

0 

12,509 

0 

4) 

18,318  2 

Si 

9,859 

9 

- 

4,367  7 

H 

-  - 

206  18 

0 

•  * 

4  9 

0 

- 

0  2 

9* 

0 

1 

0 

— 

1 , 1 60,000 

0 

0 

1,256,000  0 

0 

12,780 

0 

0 

14,3.73  13 

14,. ^29 

13 

3 

14,773  7 

,?* 

603 

15 

10 

618  6 

11 

2 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

82,1 

16 

0 

303  9 

0 

6 

13 

4 

6  13 

4 

816 

0 

0 

864  0 

0 

3,770 

o 

0 

4.443  18 

8 

5,271 

4 

2 

3,946  8 

6 

14,!*  02 

6 

Id} 

26,462  2 

5* 

22,Cb'4 

11 

9 

44,122  11 
— 

5 

647 

2 

6 

410 

0 

0 

— 

381 

14  103 

562  13 

2 

8 

8 

i1 

— 

87 

9 

— 

• 

284 

s 

4 

>} 

6.157  19 

2,117 

6 

100  0 

0 

200 

2 

0 

712 

8 

0 

779 

0 

0 

392 

5 

0 

780 

o 

0 

320 

(1 

0 

612 

i; 

0 

808 

3 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

(I 

0 

5.305 

4 

8 

203  18 

10 

4,094 

6 

10 

200  0 

0 

8,902  17 

9 

87  0 

0 
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1804 


Horses  for  Huslwndry. 
Male  Servants 
4 -wheeled  Carriages 
2- wheeled  ..  Ditto  .. 

Dogs  

Houses  and  Windows 

Inhabited  Houses  

Horses  for  Riding   

Ditto  and  Mules  

Male  Servants  

Carriages  

J>Og8  ,   

Hair  Powder  Certificates  

Horse  Dealers'  Licences  

Armorial  Bearings  

Goods  and  Wares  ....  1805   

British  Spirits   1806   

jC.IO  pcrCent  

Consolidated  Assessed  Taxes  ..  J  808 

Land  Taxes   1809 

6rf.  per  lib.  on  Pensions  * . . . . 

1*.  ditto  on  Salaries  

ft/,  ditto  on  Pension*  1810 

1«.  ditto  on  Salaries  


Surplus  Duties  an* 
nually  granted,  af- 
terdiacharKinjj  tli  re< 
millions  Exchequer, 
Bills  charged  there 
on  


Suirar  and  Malt  .... 
Additional  Malts 

Annual  Malts  

Tobacco   

Land  Tax  on  Offices, 

&c  

6d.  person  Pensions 
1*.  ..  ditto.. Salaries 


nit  to 

5ibJ*a.  1810. 


nito 


\  Sugar  and  Malt  . 
Additional  Malts . 
Annual  Malts 
Tobacco 


Duties  annually 
granted  to  discbarge 

H1™ l?SS™J£  }£»nd  Tax  on  Office's. 


chequer  Bills  charg 
ed  thereon 


ItCi 

6d.  per  £.  on  Pensions 
)  1#. ..  ditto.. Salaries. 


J- 

739 
1,286 
3,586 
7/5 
855 
149,089 
103,504 
94,693 
94,957 
62,297 
67,747 
34,541 
28,287 
8,975 
22,105 
78,525 
75,900 
153,829 
5,678,695 
1,159,055 
4,000 
350 


#.  d. 
2  0 
18  I 

6  10J 

2  2 
13  II 

7  Of 
5  11 
5 
2 

12  7| 

3  4 
5  10 
0  8 

17  n 

5  7* 


'3 


6 
0 
19 
7 


a* 
o 

H 

8 


2  llf 

0  0 
0  0 


376,477  9 
696,516  14 
456,722  3 
87,841  0 

155,914  14 
32,868  0 
18,268  0 


0* 
5 

7 
o 

4 

0 
0 


35,233,704 
2,466,205 
224,518 
12,527 
378,052 


1 

17 
0 
O 
0 


8,500  0 
2,000  0 
2,000  0 


7* 

lj 
o 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


1811. 


d. 


225  I  1 
27   0  0 


36,592 
31,386 
41,510 
44,035 
24,878 
34,454 
24,636 
15,051 
4,443 
10,847 


II  1 
8  71 
5  7 
2  5$ 

1  3 

2  5} 

10  <H 

11  1IJ 
4  11 


195,400  0 
49,186  19 
5,614,200  17 


1,091,917 
16,660 
16,720 
200 
2,400 


9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

? 

0 
0 
0 


580.313  13  10$ 

737,703  15  9 

494,129  0  0 

133,881   5  2J 

148,111  13  1| 

5,330  0  0 

6,890  0  0 


36,852,453  8  111 
2,242.414  7  0} 
252,477  4  3 

376,630  14  9| 

93  8  3 


38,327,506  18   8^  39,724,069   3  2| 
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which  now  exists,  or  hereafter  may 
FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS,   exist  in  the  government  formed  by 
.  |  the  Cortes.   They  declare  at  the 

time,  that  every  contraven- 


Proclamation  of  the  CorUt.  £  of  ft  decree  ^  be  consU 

Don  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  grace  dered  by  the  nation  an  act  hostile 

of  God,  King  of  Spain  and  the  to  the  country,  and  the  offender 

Indies,  and  in  his  absence  and  shall  be  amenable  to  all  the  rigour 

captivity,  the  Council  of  Re-  of  the  laws ;  and  finally,  the  Cortes 

gency  authorized  ad  interim,  to  declare  that  the  generous  nation 

all  those  who  shall  see  and  hear  whom  they  represent  will  never 

these  presents,  know  that  in  the  lay  down  its  arms,  nor  listen  to 

Cortes  general  and  cxtraordi*  any  proposition  for  accommoda- 

nary  assembled  in  the  Royal  Isle  tion  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 

of  Leon,  it  has  been  resolved  which  shall  not  be  preceded  by 
and  decreed  as  follows the  total  evacuation  of  Spain  by 

the  troops  which  so  unjustly 
««  The  Cortes  general  and  ex-  have  invaded  them,  since  the 
traordinary,  in  conformity  with  Cortes,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation, 
their  decree  of  the  24th  of  De-  are  resolved  to  fight  incessantly, 
cember  of  last  year,  in  which  they  till  they  have  secured  the  boly  re- 
declare  null  and  void  the  renuncia-  lieion  of  their  ancestors,  the  liberty 
Hons  made  at  Bayonne  by  the  le-  of  their  beloved  Monarch,  and 
gitimate  King  of  Spain  and  the  the  absolute  independence  and  in- 
Indies,  Senor  Don  Fernando  VII.  tegrity  of  the  monarchy.  The 
not  only  from  his  want  of  liberty,  Council  of  Regency,  that  this 
but  from  want  of  the  essential  and  may  be  known  and  punctually  ob- 
indispensable  circumstance,  the  served  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
consent  of  the  nation,  declare  that  tent  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
they  will  not  acknowledge,  but  shall  cause  this  to  be  printed,  pub- 
will  hold  for  null  and  of  no  effect,  lished,  and  circulated, 
every  act,  treaty,  convention,  or 

transaction  of  whatever  kind  or       Alengo  Canedo,  President, 
nature  they  may  have  been,  nu-       J.Martinez,  ?  «         •  „ 
thorized  by  the  King,  while  he       J.  Asnarzs,  j  oecrelaries- 

remains  in  the  state  of  oppression  Isle  of  Leon,  Jan.  1st. 
and  deprivation  of  liberty,  in 

which  he  now  is,  whether  in  the        To  the  Council  of  Regency. 
country  of  the  enemy,  or  within 

Spain  ;  while  his  royal  person  is      "  And  for  the  due  execution 

surrounded  by  the  arms  and  under  and  fulfilment  of  the  preceding 

the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  decree,  the  Council  of  Regency 

the  usurper  of  his  crown  :  as  the  orders  and  commands  all  the*tn- 

nation  will  never  consider  him  as  bunals,  justices,  chief  governors, 

free,  nor  render  him  obedienec,  and  other  authorities,  as  well  civil 

until  it  shall  see  him  in  the  midst  as  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  of 

of  his  faithful  subjects,  and  in  the  whatever  class,  or  dignity,  that 

bosom  of  the  national  congress  they  observe,  and  cause  to  be  ob» 
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served,  this  decree,  and  fulfilled  Upon  the  presentation  made  to 

and  executed  in  all  its  part.  us,  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 

Joaquin  Blake,  President,  beet-root  sugar,  refined,  crysul- 

Pedro  de  Agar,  "«d»  and  possessing  all  the  quali- 

Gabriel  Cjscar."  t,ef  and  properties  of  cane  sugar ; 

Royal  Isle  of  Leon,  Jan,  5,  1 81 1 .  Upon  the  presentation  also  made 

to  us  at  the  council  of  commerce, 
This  is  followed  by  another  de-  of  a  grea*  quantity  of  indigo  ex- 
cree,  relative  to  the  Indians ;  set-  tracted  from  the  plant  w  oad,  which 
ting  forth,  that  the  Cortes  having  our  departments  of  the  south  pro- 
considered  the  scandalous  abuses,  duce  fm  abundance,  and  which  in- 
and  innumerable  oppressions  prac-  d,g?  ha.8  a"  properties  of  the 
tised  on  the  primitive  natives  of  ^'g0  ?n  the  two  Indies : 
America  and  Asia,  and  convinced  ,  Having  reason  to  expect  that, 
that  those  worthy  subjects  deserve  by  means  of  these  two  precious 
better  treatment,  orders  all  vice-  discoveries,  our  empire  will  shortly 
roys,  presidents  of  audience,  go-  be  relieved  from  an  exportation  of 
vernors,  intendants,  and  other  100,000,000,  hitherto  necessary 
magistrates,  to  take  every  care  to  for  supplying  the  consumption  of 
prevent  the  said  abuses,  and  to  re-  a™  ,n<*»go : 
strain  every  person  exercising  au-  We  have  decreed,  and  decree 
thority,  civil  or  military,  or  any  35  rollows  :~ 
other  person  whatever,  from  in-  Art»  Plantations  of  beet- 
juring  any  Indian  native,  either  in  root,  proper  for  the  fabrication  of 
his  person  or  property.  This  de-  8Ugar>  shall  be  formed  in  our  em- 
cree  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  P,re  to  the  extent  of  32,000  hec- 
different  parts  of  America  and  tares.  «... 
Asia,  and  read  three  times  in  the  2-  °ur  minister  of  the  interior 
parish  churches,  and  explained  to  sha11  distribute  the  32,000  hecr 
the  Indians,  in  order  that  those  ^res  among  the  departments  of 
good  subjects  may  know  how  our  empire,  taking  into  consider- 
anxiously  the  Cortes  watch  over  ati°n  those  departments  where  the 
their  protection  and  welfare.  c.uJ'ure  of  tobacco  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  those  which,  from  the 

—  —  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  more 

,wnT^.ir  **c*>r.„  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the 

IMPERIAL  DECREE.  beet-rOOt. 

marcn  ^  ion.  allotted  to  their  respective  depart- 

Napoleow,  Emperor  <Sf  the  ments  shall  be  in  full  cultivation 

French,  &c.  this  year  or  next  year  at  the  latest. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  com-  4.  A  certain  number  of  hectares 
mission  appointed  to  examine  the  shall  be  laid  out  in  our  empire,  in 
means  proper  to  naturalise  on  the  plantations  of  woad  proper  for  the 
continent  of  our  empire,  sugar,  fabrication  of  indigo,  and  in  pro- 
indigo,  cotton,  and  divers  other  portion  to  the  quantity  necessary 
productions  of  the  two  Indies ;  for  our  manufactures, 
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5.  Our  minister  of  the  interior 
shall  distribute  the  said  number 
among  the  departments  of  the 

,  empire,  taking  into  particular  con* 
sideration  the  departmentsbeyond 
the  Alps,  and  those  of  the  south) 
where  this  branch  of  cultivation 
formerly  made  great  progress. 

6.  Our  prefects  shall  take  mea- 
sures, that  the  quantity  of  hec- 
tares allotted  to  their  departments 
shall  be  in  full  cultivation  next 
year  at  the  latest. 

7.  The  commission  shall,  before 
the  4th  of  May,  fix  upon  the 
places  most  convenient  for  the 
establishment  of  six  experimental 
school.*,  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar,  conformably  to  the  process 
of  the  cltymi>t. 

8.  The  commission  shall,  also, 
by  the  same  period,  fix  upon  the 
places  most  convenient,  for  the 
establishment  of  four  experimental 
schools,  for  giving  instruction  as 
to  the  extraction  of  indigo  from 
the  lees  of  the  woad,  according  to 
the  processes  approved  by  the 
commission. 

9.  Our  minister  of  the  interior 
shall  make  known  to  the  prefects 
in  what  places  these  schools  shall 
be  formed,  and  to  which  the  pupils 
destined  for  this  manufacture 
should  be  sent.  The  proprietors 
and  farmers  who  may  wish  to  at- 
tend the  course  of  lectures  in  the 
said  experimental  schools  shall  be 
admitted  thereto. 

10.  Messrs.  Barruel  and  Isnard, 
who  have  brought  to  perfection 
the  processes  for  extracting  sugar 
from  beet-root,  shall  be  specially 
charged  with  the  direction  of  two 
of  the  six  experimental  schools. 

.  11.  Our  minister  of  the  interior 
shall,  in  consequence,  cause  to  be 


paid  to  them  the  sura  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  said 
establishments,  which  sum  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  fund  of  one  mil- 
lion, placed,  in  the  budget  of  the 
year  1811,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
said  minister,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
root sugar,  and  woad  indigo. 

12.  From  the  1st  of  January, 
1813,  and  upon  the  report  to  be 
made  by  our  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, the  sugar  and  indigo  of  the 
two  Indies  shall  be  prohibited,  and 
be  considered  as  merchandize  of 
English  manufacture,  or  proceed- 
ing from  English  commerce. 

13.  Our  minister  of  the  interior 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  present  decree. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 


Lisbon,  April  3. 

Proclamation  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and 
of  the  Algarves. 

"  Portuguese ! — The  day  of  our 
glory  is  at  last  arrived  ;  the  troops 
of  the  enemy,  in  disgraceful  flight, 
and  routed  on  all  points,  rapidly 
disappear  from  the  Portuguese 
territory,  which  they  have  infected 
with  their  presence.  The  Gover- 
nors of  Portugal  rejoice  with  you 
on  this  happy  event ;  anil  after 
humbling  themselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Almighty,  the  first 
and  sovereign  Author  of  all  good, 
they  render due thanks  tohis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Ucgent  our 
Lord,  whose  wisdom  established 
the  bases  of  our  defence  ;  to  his 
British  Majesty,  to  his  enlighten, 
ed  Ministry,  and  to  the  whole 
British  nation,  in  whom  we  have 
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found  powerful  and  liberal  allies, 
the  most  constant  Co-operation  in 


poor  and  infirm,  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 


repelling  the  common  enemy,  and  Most  High;  the  innocent  blood 
that  honour,  probity,  and  steadi-  of  so  many  peaceful  citizens  of 
ness  of  principle,  which  particu-  both  sexs,  and  of  all  ages,  with 
larly  characterise  that  great  na-  which  those  heaps  of  ruins  are 
tion;  to  the  illustrious  Wellington,  still  tinged;  the  insults  of  every 
whose  sagacity  and  consummate  kind  heaped  upon  those  whom 
military  knowledge  enabled  him  the  Vandals  did  not  deprive  of  life 
to  penetrate  the  plans  of  the  —-insults  many  times  more  cruel 
enemy,  to  take  the  most  effectual  than  death  itself;  the  universal 
precautions  for  frustrating  them,  devastation  of  the  fields,  of  plan- 
um! compelled  them  at  last  to  By  tations,  of  cattle,  and  of  the  in* 
with  the  remains  of  their  numer-  struments  of  agriculture ;  the  rob- 
ous  army  diminished  by  famine,  by  bery  and  destruction  of  every 
the  most  severe  privations,  and  thing  that  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
by  the  incessant  pursuits  of  the  of  the  invaded  districts  possessed ; 
allied  forces  ;  to  the  zealous  and  this  atrocious  scene,  which  makes 
indefatigable  Ueresford,  the  re-  humanity  shudder,  affords  a  terri- 
storer  of  discipline  and  organiza-  ble  lesson,  which  you  ought  deeply 
lion  to  the  Port uguese  troops ;  to  to  engrave  on  your  memory,  in 
the  brave  and  skilful  Generals  and  order  fully  to  know  that  dege- 
Officers  of  both  nations ;  to  their  nerate  nntion,  who  retain  only  the 
brave  comrades  in  arms,  who,  figure  of  men,  and  who,  in  every 
with  generous  emulation,  never  respect,  are    worse   than  wild 
fought  that  they  did  not  triumph ;  beasts,  and  more  blood-thirsty 
and,  in  fine,  to  the  whole  Portu-  than  tigers  or  lions.  Wretched 
guese   people,  whose    loyalty,  are  they  who  tru«t  in  their  deceit- 
patriotism,  constancy,  and  huma-  ful  promises  !    Victims  of  a  fool- 
nity,  have  been  so  gloriously  dis-  ish  credulity,  a  thousand  times 
tin^uished  amidst  the  tribulations  will  they  repent,  but  without 
which  have  afflicted  us.  avail,  of  the  levity  with  which 
**  A  nation  possessed  of  such  they  have  trusted  to  the  promises 
qualities  can  never  be  subdued  ;  of  a  nation  without  faith  and  with* 
and  the  calamities  of  war,  instead  out  law  ;  of  men  who  acknowledge 
of  dUheartening,  serve  only  to  neither  the  rights  of  humanity, 
augment  its  enthusiasm,  and  to  nor  respect  the  sacred  tie  of  an 
•nake  it  feel  all  the  horror  of  the  oath.    Opposed  to  such  an  ene- 
slavery  with  which  it  was  threat-  my,  the  only  alternatives  which 
ened.  remained  to  us  were  resistance  or 
"  But,  Portuguese,  the  lament-  retreat;  the  former  depended  on 
able  effects  of  the  invasions  of  a  competent  armed  force,  the 
those  b  irbarians :  the  yet  smoking  latter  is  a  law  which  the  duty  of 
remains  of  the  humble  cottage  of  preserving  life  and  property  im- 
the  poor,  of  the  palace  of  the  poses  on  all   peaceful  citizens, 
man  of  opulence,  of  the  cell  of  the  These  evacuating  the  towns  where 
religious,  of  the  hospital  which  they  dwell,  transporting  the  ef- 
aft'orded  shelter  and  relief  to  the  feels  which  they  can  carry  off,  del* 


J 
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troying  those  which  they  are 
obliged  to  abandon,  and  which 
might  serve  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  enemy,  escape  the  horrors 
of  the  most  infamous  slavery, 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
who  receive  them  as  brothers, 
assist  the  military  operations,  de- 
priving the  invaders  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  the 
territory  which  they  occupied ; 
and  in  this  way  they  are  so  far 
useful  to  themselves,  because  the 
enemy,  not  being  able  to  support 
himself  for  a  long  time  in  posi- 
tions where  he  is  in  want  of  sub- 
sistence, will  soon  be  obliged  to 
evacuate  them ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants returning  immediately  to 
their  homes,  neither  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  lengthened  ab- 
sence, nor  find  their  houses  and 
fields  in  that  state  of  total  deva- 
station, in  which  the  enemy's 
army  would  have  left  tbem,  had 
he  remained  for  a  longer  period. 

"  Such,  Portuguese,  are  the 
lessons  of  experience  which  we 
ought  never  to  forget. 

"  But,  amidst  such  great  disas- 
ters, Providence  is  pleased  to  give 
us  sources  of  consolation  which 
will  make  them  less  sensibly  felt. 

"  The  unfortunate  people  who 
tied  from  the  fury  of  their  cruel 
oppressors  have  experienced  the 
greatest  kindness  in  the  humanity 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  all  the 
districts  to  which  they  have  fled, 
they  were  received  with  open 
arms;  the  inhabitants,  eagerly 
pressed  to  afford  tbem  all  that 
succour  which  they  could  indivi- 
dually bestow;  they  filled  their 
houses  with  emigrants ;  and  many 
times  have  wo  perceived  with  tears 
of  joy  the  generous  emulation  of 


those  who  disputed  with  one 
another  who  should  afford  the 
rights  of  hospitality  to  those  on* 
known  families  who  arrived  in  this 
capital  without  shelter  or  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  measures 
for  the  relief  of  these  necessitous 
persons;  but  the  want  of  public 
funds,  which  are  not  even  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  our  defence, 
mu6t  make  these  measures  less  ef- 
fectual, unless  individuals  liberally 
concur  in  a  proceeding  as  much 
recommended  by  humanity  as  by 
patriotism. 

"  Under  the  inspection  of  an 
illustrious  tribunal,  which  has  ad- 
vanced part  of  these  succours,  by 
the  wise  and  economical  measures 
of  a  member  of  that  tribunal,  exe- 
cuted by  zealous  and  intelligent 
officers,  the  wretched  fugitives 
have  been  fed,  and  numberless 
unfortunate  persons  have  been 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
This  great  expense  has  been  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  resources 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  go- 
vernment, but,  still  more,  by  vo- 
luntary donations  presented  by 
natives  and  foreigners ;  among 
whom  we  ought  to  mention  with 
particular  distinction  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  both 
those  who  are  employed  in  the 
army,  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  legation,  and  those  who  are 
comprehended  in  the  class  of  mer- 
chants. Those  acts  of  patriotism 
and  of  Christian  charity  were  not 
confined  to  the  capital  and  its  vi- 
cinity. In  all  the  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  whither  the  fugitives 
resorted,  they  met  with  the  same 
reception,  and  experienced  the 
same  kindness  and  liberal  aid,  as 
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far  as  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  tions,  and  with  our  generous  allies, 

enabled  them  to  extend  it.  who  are  our  true  brothers.  Let 

"The  Governors  of  the  Icings  one  soul,  one  will,  direct  our  coin* 

dom,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  mon  efforts ;  and  if  any  one  at* 

Regent,  return  thanks  to  all  for  tempt  to  sow  discord,  let  us  tear 

such  distinguished  services,  by  from  our  bosom  the  venomous 

which  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  viper,  and  let  usseal  with  his  blood 

subjects  have  been  saved,  and  the  ratification  of  our  indissoluble 

those  calamities  softened,  which  alliance. 

were  caused  by  the  scourge  of  a  •<  Practise  these  maxims  with 

destructive  war.  His  Royal  High-  the  same  constancy  with  which 

ness  will  rejoice  in  being  the  So-  you  have  hitherto  followed  them, 

vereign  of  a  people  so  loyal,  pa-  and  you  will  be  invincible*" 

triotic,  generous  and  Christian.  _  t        _  .  _ 

« It  now  only  remains  to  com.  Pa,ac/  of  the  Government, 
plele  the  work,  to  promote  the  March  3, 1811. 
restoration  of  the  fugitives  to  their  Xhe  Bishop  CARDINAL 
homes,  to  render  habitable  the  Elect 
towns  which  the  barbarism  of  these  p  Sc-uza 
spoilers  has  left  covered  with  filth,  Ch  arles'Stuart, 
and  unburied  carcases  ;  to  relieve  Marquis  Monteiro  Mor, 
with  medicine  and  food  the  sick  Qonde  de  Kedondo, 
who  are  perishing  for  want  of  such  R.  RaimundoNogueira. 
assistance;  to  give  life  to  agricul- 
ture, by  supplying  the  husband-   _ 

man  with  seed-corn,  as  well  as  a 

little  bread  for  his  consumption  The  Council  of  Regency  to  the 
for  some  time,  and  facilitating  his  Spanish  Nation,  on  the  Anni* 
means  of  purchasing  cattle,  and  versary  of  May  2. 
acquiring  the  instruments  of  agri- 
culture. That  memorable  day,  Spaniards, 

"  Such  have  been  and  are  the  on  which  the  nation  rose  to  the 

constant  cares  of  the  Governors  majesty  of  independence,  from  the 

of  the  kingdom.  depth  of  servitude  and  dismay, 

44  Portuguese !  Tribulations  are  has  now  come  round  for  the  third 

the  crucible  in  which  the  merit  of  time.    What  grand,  but,  at  the 

men  is  purified.    You  have  passed  same  time,  mournful  recollections 

through  this  ordeal,  and  the  result  does  not  its  return  excite ! 

has  been  glorious.    You  are  be-  When  Napoleon  was  issuing 

come  a  great  nation,— »a  nation  from  Bayonne  his  decrees  of  blood 

worthy  of  those  heroic  progenitors  — when,  madly  impatient,  he  was 

who  illustrated  the  cradle  of  the  accusing  Murat  of  remissness  for 

monarchy.    Preserve  unalterable  not  precipitating  the  means  of  ter* 

these  sentiments ;  confide  in  your  ror — he  did  not  perceive  that  these 

government,  as  your  government  atrocious  counsels,  recoiling  upon 

confides  in  you;  draw  every  day  the  very  iniquity  which  planned 

wore  closely  the  bonds  of  union  them,  would  be  destructive  to  their 

among  yourselves,  with  other  na-  treacherous  agents,   The  stconcl 

Vo*,  LIU.  V 
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of  May  dawned ;  the  French  had 
fixed  upon  it  for  completing  their 
murderous  plots ;  and  the  people 
of  Madrid,  indignant  at  the  out- 
rages which  they  suffered,  rose  at 
once  to  revenge  them,  or  to  die. 
Ill  armed,  without  plan,  without 
chiefs,  they  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment  to  attack  those  veteran  bat- 
talions, formidable  by  their  arms, 
their  victories,  and  their  union. 
The  patriots  died  fighting  nobly  ; 
or  they  perished  by  treachery, 
while  thinking  themselves  pro- 
tected by  the  truce  which  disarmed 
them.  But  the  blood  which  was 
shed  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
Prado  of  the  capital ;  it  spread  it- 
self over  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula; 
it  every  where  excited  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  with  one  voice,  the 
signal  was  every  where  given  for 
this  rancorous,  sanguinary,  and 
desolating  war,  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  execrable  aggression 
which  gave  it  birth. 

It  was  then  said  by  our  trea- 
cherous enemies,  and  their  un- 
worthy partizans,  "  How  rash  and 
unavailing  your  attempt !  You 
nave  neither  arms,  magazines,  nor 
soldiers;  your  generals  and  officers 
want  experience  and  military 
knowledge;  your  poverty  is  great, 

{rour  ignorance  greater ;  you  roust 
ose  every  battle  which  you  ha- 
zard against  the  most  practised 
troops  in  the  world ;  the  war  will 
disorganize,  will  ruin  every  thing; 
and  your  impotent  efforts,  instead 
of  saving  that  shadow  of  a  country 
which  you  adore,  will  plunge  it  in 
miser}'  and  desolation,  and  load  it 
with  much  heavier  chains  than 
those  you  now  wish  to  escape." 

Spaniards,  you  rejected  with 
horror  these  vile  wggestions,  and 


devoted  yourselves  to  adversity, 

certain  of  shaking  off  ignominy 
by  resistance,  and  of  finally  esta- 
blishing, though  at  the  expense  of 
immense  labours  and  numberless 
exertions,  that  independence  and 
happiness  to  which  you  aspired. 
True  it  is,  that  the  stupid  tyranny 
to  which  you  were  previously  sub- 
ject bad  left  you  without  mounds 
to  oppose  to  the  inundation.  A 
furious  sea  broke  in,  and  covered 
with  its  waves  an  unprotected 
country:  but  it  must  one  day 
abandon  it  again ;  and  the  inun- 
dation, though  now  destructive  (in 
like  manner  as  the  earth  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  conflagration  of  fo- 
rests or  the  ashes  of  volcanoes), 
will  deposit  in  our  soil  all  the 
germs  of  prosperity  and  abund- 
ance. 

What  combats,  what  vicissi- 
tudes, what  contrariety  of  events, 
have  you  not  experienced  during 
these  three  terrible  years  1  Con* 
querors  at  first,  then  conquered ; 
formidable  again  by  the  force  which 
you  opposed  to  your  enemies  ;  fa- 
voured by  the  war  of  Austria 
against  the  tyrant,  but  too  soon 
deprived  of  that  powerful  assist- 
ance; condemned  again  to  expe- 
rience all  the  rigour  of  destiny, 
and  reduced  to  extremity ;  threat- 
ened with  the  dissolution  of  em- 
pire by  the  separation  of  some  dis- 
tant provinces ;  yet  always  firm, 
always  magnanimous ;  encounter- 
ing adversity,  without  being  over* 
come  by  it ;  forming  new  est  a? 
blishmeuts  amidst  your  very  ruins, 
and  dismaying  the  enemy  by  your 
ceaseless  efforts. 

If  from  this  stormy  and  uncer- 
tain spectacle  Impartial  Europe 
and  posterity  turn  their  eyes  to 
your  political  andcivu*  march,  how 
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much  will  they  tee  to  compen- 
sate for  your  military  misfortunes ! 
What  were  you  before  the  second 
qf  May  ?  Grief  to  recollect  it,  and 
shame  to  utter  it ! — Slaves,  bend- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  ; 
obeying,  like  a  worthless  herd,  the 
empire  of  despotism  and  caprice. 
What  are  you  now  ?— At  the  so- 
lemn voice  of  your  representatives, 
in  cortes  assembled,  the  imperish- 
able rights  of  the  people  are  re- 
vived, which  despotism  had  usurp* 
ed ;  arbitrary  government  has  dis- 
appeared, by  the  three  powers  be- 
ing no  longer  confounded  in  one ; 
the  political  balance  is  re-establish- 
ed; the  liberty  of  thought  is  se- 
cured by  that  of  the  press ,  the 
execution  of  justice  is  at  this  mo- 
ment founding  on  the  eternal  basis 
of  natural  equity  ;  and  the  consti- 
tution which  is  preparing  for  you, 
will  bo  the  key-stone  of  that  grand 
arch,  on  which  the  throne  of  the 
re-organized  monarchy  will  be 
erected. 

Thus,  the  Spaniard  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  dependent  upon  the  law 
alone,  inviolable  in  his  person,  his 
property,  and  the  just  freedom  of 
his  opinions ;  contributing  to  such 
tuxes  only  as  are  imposed  by  the 
national  congress ;  interposing  by 
himself,  or  by  persons  enjoying  his 
confidence,  in  the  collection  and 
application  of  such  sacrifices;  hav- 
ing all  the  paths  of  knowledge,  of 
glory,  and  of  fortune,  opened  to 
his  activity  and  industry — marches 
proudly  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  poten- 
tates in  social  dignity.  In  vain 
will  you  search  for  his  equal  on 
the  continent,  where  the  iron  rod 
of  oppression  holds  men  degraded, 
and  where  all  are  his  inferiors. 
You  must  search  for  his  equals  in 
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that  island  alone,  bis  generous  airy 
and  heroic  compeer  in  this  great 
contest :  in  that  island,  the  happy 
sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  grand  seat 
of  laws,  and  the  eternal  model  of 
human  civilization ! 

Such  is,  such  ought  to  be,  the 
Spaniard  under  the  reign  of  law. 
O  you  who  live  under  its  benign 
influence,  convey  yourselves  in 
thought  to  the  provinces  oppress- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  compare 
your  situation  with  that  of  those 
who  are  there  groaning  in  sorrow  ! 
Behold  them  tyrannised  over  by 
the  chiefs,  insulted  by  the  subal- 
terns, pillaged  by  the  tax-gather*, 
ers:  behold  them  harassed  by 
spies,  assailed  by  suspicions,  ruin- 
ed by  accusations ;  without  secu> 
rity,  without  confidence,  without 
civil  or  political  consideration. 
Then  will  you  feel  how  much 
more  the  rapacity  of  tyrants  costs 
than  the  defence  of  your  country ; 
and  the  preservation  of  good 
laws. 

Whatever  blessings  social  order 
confers  upon  man,  these  the  Span* 
ish  citizen  has  either  in  pospect 
or  in  possession.  One  impedi- 
ment alone  prevents  us  from  en- 
joying them  in  all  their  extent, 
and  fliat  impediment  is  war— a 
war  just,  necessary,  unavoidable. 
Has  it  been  declared  by  the  pride 
or  the  private  interests  of  a  despot, 
by  the  caprice  of  a  favourite,  or 
through  the  exaggerated  declama- 
tions of  an  ambitious  demagogue  ? 
No !  all  Spaniards  have  voted  it 
in  a  manner  the  most  unanimous 
and  solemn ;  all  have  hastened 
to  revenge  the  greatest  outrages 
which  ever  were  offered  to  any 
nation;  and  to  defend  the  first 
blessing  of  a  great  people— their 
independence.    All  the  authori- 
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ties  which  have  been  hitherto  es- 
tablished— all  the  systems  of  go- 
vernraent  which  have  succeeded 
each  other— -have  they  not  all 
been  for  maintaining  the  struggle? 
Has  any  one  of  them  talked  of 
peace? 

Spaniards  !  you  have  demanded 
war ;  and  the  war  is  in  the  mean 
time  a  continual  and  painful  series 
of  dangers,  of  alarms,  of  fatigues, 
and  of  privations.  But  if  indivi- 
duals sink  under  the  rigours  of 
adversity,  powerful  nations  never 
perish  ;  and  our's  will  know  how 
to  imitate  the  magnificent  example 
of  the  2nd  of  May,  as  it  has  fol- 
lowed it  hitherto  without  turning 
aside  for  a  moment.  Yes,  Spa- 
niards, since  the  2nd  of  May  has 
again  dawned  upon  our  eyes,  and 
finds  us  struggling  with  the  same 
inflexibility  as  at  first ;  let  us,  on 
it,  proudly  repeat  to  the  slaves  of 
Buonaparte,  that  the  tyrant  was 
most  bitterly  deceived  in  his  cal- 
culations at  Bayonne.  The  inno- 
cents sacrificed  at  Madrid  could 
not  plunge  us  into  the  stupor  of 
terror.  By  them  began  a  war 
which  perhaps  shall  last  for  ages. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
warriors  shall  be  immolated  to  our 
vengeance.  What,  though  dis- 
cipline and  military  skill  may  give 
them  victories !— their  fate  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  be  better  in 
this  terrible  country.— Conque- 
rors, or  conquered— to-day  in  small 
numbers,  to-morrow  in  greater — 
as  many  as  pass  the  Pyrenees 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  accompany 
the  three  hundred  thousand  vic- 
tims whom  we  have  already  offered 
as  a  holocaust  to  the  manes  of 
those  who  fell  on  the  2nd  of  May ; 
and  Spain,  like  the  gulplt  of 
eternity,  shall  receive  the  French 


on  her  bosom,  and  shall  not 

permit  one  of  them  to  escape  from 
it. 

Pedro  de  Agar,  President. 
M.  J.  Quintana,  Sec. 
Cadiz,  May  2. 


From  the  Buenos  Ayres  Gazette, 
June  15*  1811. 

Letter  from  his  Excellency  Lord 
Strang  ford  to  this  most  excellent 
Junta. 

Most  Excellent  Senor,— I  have 
received  the  letter  of  your  Excel- 
lency of  the  24th  of  February,  in 
which  you  inform  me  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  General  Elio,  in  inter- 
rupting the  commerce  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  which  (after  some 
observations  on  the  supposed  want 
of  legitimate  official  authority  on 
the  part  of  that  General )  you  beg 
me  to  communicate  them  to  my 
government.  On  this  point  I  will 
comply  with  your  Excellency's 
wishes ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
1  only  anticipate  the  opinion  of 
my  court,  when  I  assure  you  that 
this  communication  will  be  re- 
ceived with  the  deepest  regret, 
and  will  augment  those  painful 
feelings  which  must  be  inspired 
by  the  present  unfortunate  contest 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

The  confidence  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  placed  in  me,  and 
the  conviction  that  1  shnll  acquire 
a  new  title  to  it  by  the  proposal 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to 
your  consideration,  encourage  me 
to  speak  frankly  and  without  re- 
serve. 

Your  Excellency,  by  constantly 
expressing  a  fixeil  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  common  cause 
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of  the  allies  against  France,  to  re-  tion  to  her  obligations,  and  the 

spect  the  authority  and  preserve  interests  of  the  just  cause  which 

the  claims  of  your  legitimate  Sove-  she  supports,  the  just  claimswhich 

reign,  have  secured  an  undoubted  your  Excellency  has  to  her  friend* 

ritfht  to  the  friendship  and  good  ship,  inspire  her  with  a  sincere 

offices  of  Great  Britain,  founded  desire  to  become  instrumental  to 

on  a  basis  much  more  solid  and  your  happiness  and  prosperity  in 

extensive  than  that  of  the  advan-  the  only  way  in  which  she  can  at 

tages  and  concessions  which  you  present  promote  these  objects, 

have  so  liberally  and  wisely  grant-  1  therefore  take  upon  me  to  offer 

ed  to  its  subjects.  to  your  Excellency,  in  the  most 

But  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  la-  ample  manner,  the  good  offices 

merited,  that  while  these  princi-  and  friendly  interpositions  of  the 

pies  deserve  every  applause,  tbeir  English  government,  for  the  purr 

practical  results  have  hitherto  so  pose  of  facilitating  an  amicable 

little  corresponded  to  their  tenour;  settlement  of  the  differences  which 

and  that,  in  a  crisis  which  requires  at  present  subsist  between  the 

united  efforts  and  undivided  ener-  Spaniardaofboth  hemispheres,  and 

gy,  the  power  of  the  confedera-  delivering  them  from  the  greatest 

tion  formed  against  France  should  of  all  calamities— civil  discord,  as 

be  weakened  by  the  failure  of  those  the  origin  of  their  rum,  and  of  the 

resources,  which  might  rationally  greatest  danger  to  the  common 

be  expected  from  those  who  are  cauee. 

in  no  small  degree  interested  in  the  I  offer  this  mediation  to  your 

event  of  the  strugg/e,  but  who,  Excellency  in  the  firm  confidence 

unhappily, cannot  contribute  to  its  that  it  will  be  undertaken  with 

fortunate  issue,  because  they  are  promptnessby  the  English  govern* 

plunged  in  all  the  evils  of  civil  ment,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 

dissension.  what  has  been  already  proposed 

Your  Excellency  knows  too  well  and  accepted  by  other  parts  of  the 

the  scrupulous  good  faith  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  were  in 

Court  of  London,  the  sacred  ties  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 

which  connect  it  with  Spain,  and  which  Buenos   Ayres   is  now 

the  great  and  universally  import-  placed. 

ant  object  of  their  mutual  alliance,  1  beg  your  Excellency  clearly 

to  believe,  that  Great  Britain,  to  understand,  that  the  proposal 

without  violating  that  faith,  sacri.  which  I  make  does  not  involve 

ficing  those  obligations,  and  aban-  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  my 

doning  those  objects,  can  lend  the  Court  to  interpose  in  the  political 

sanction  of  her  approbation  to  affairs  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 

measures  productive  of  dissention  or  to  support  any  system  incon* 

between  the  component  parts  of  a  sistent  with  liberality  and  justice, 

coalition,  the  happy  issue  of  which  and  with  the  permanent  prosperity 

depends  upon  a  cordial  co-opera-  of  Spanish  America, 

tionandgoodunderstandingamong  It  does  not  appear  possible,  that 

all  its  constituent  members.  your  Excellency  can  confide  your 

But  though  it  is  thus  impossible  cause  in  better  hands  than  those 

for  Great  Britain  to  act  in  oppo*u  of  England.   Every  motive  of  in* 
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terest  and  of  policy  unites  in  de- 
claring, that  the  prosperity  of 
Buenos  Ayres  must  be  to  us  an 
object  of  importance;  and  this 
consideration,  founded  on  identity 
of  interests,  is  calculated  to  pro* 
dace  the  most  unlimited  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  your  Excel- 
lency. 

Should  the  proposal  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  make,  be 
adopted  by  your  Excellency,  I 
would  suggest  as  the  first  step  to 
irs  actual  execution,  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  an  armistice  be- 
tween your  Excellency  and  Gene- 
ral Elio  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  such  a  negotiation  : 
the  withdrawal  of  your  Excel- 
lency's troops  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  blockade  on 
the  other,  would  be  just  measures 
of  mutual  concession.  It  might 
be  stipulated,  that  this  armistice 
should  last  till  the  final  adjust- 
ment, under  the  friendly  media* 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  points 
at  present  in  discussion  between 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  that  of  Spain. 

A  proposition  of  this  nature,  so 
analogous  tothe  moderation  which 
has  characterized  the  commence- 
ment of  your  Excellency's  pro- 
ceedings, would  cover  Buenos 
Ayres  with  honour ;  and  even 
should  it  be  rejected,  the  very 
fact  of  having  made  so  equitable 
an  offer  would  prove  thatyou  had 
left  no  means  untried  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  while  the 
party  that  refused  to  accede  to  so 
just  a  measure  would  be  in  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  them. 

Your  Excellency  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  various  immediate  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from 
tbis  proposal.    The  restoration  of 


commerce  would  instantly  follow. 
— the  termination  of  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  British  agent* 
have  laboured  in  this  part  of  the 
world,— and  the  removal  of  every 
disposition  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Spanish  America,  which 
may  have  been  felt  by  any  other 
States  under  the  influence  cf  the 
jealousies  excited  by  the  military 
movements  and  political  proceed- 
ings of  its  neighbours. 

I  thiok  it  proper  to  apprize 
your  Excellency,  that  I  have  also 
written  to  General  Elio  on  the 
subject  to  which  this  letter  relates, 
and  that  I  have  laboured  to  pro- 
duce in  him  a  disposition,  corres- 
ponding to  that  which  I  confident- 
ly hope  and  believe  is  felt  by  your 
Excellency. 

I  conclude,  by  again  requesting 
your  Excellency's  attention  to  the 
proposition  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  make ;  and  that  you 
will  favour  me  with  your  senti- 
ments upon  it,  as  soon  as  you  con- 
veniently can  ;  and  to  believe  that 
I  am  solely  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  your  peace  and  prospe- 
rity, and  for  the  prosperous  issue 
of  the  just  contest  in  which  we 
are  equally  engaged,  and  in  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  conquer  if  we 
are  divided  among  ourselves. 

I  have  the  honour,  Sec. 

Strangford. 


Answer  of  the  Junta  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  the  Letter  of  Lord 
Strangfiirii. 

"  Most  Excellent  Senor,— The 
Junta  has  received  by  Captain 
Heywood,  of  the  navy,  the  confi- 
dential letter  addressed  to  them  by 
your  Excellency,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  theirs  of  the  24th 
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of  February.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  reasons  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's silence  on  the  most  ma- 
terial part  of  its  contents,  nor  of 
your  answer  to  the  last,  dated 
March  6th,  even  had  it  not  been 
ascertained  by  other  channels,  that 
your  Excellency,  acknowledging 
these  ports  lobe  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, even  to  ships  of  your  own 
nation,  chose  rather  to  give  a, si- 
lent refusal,  notwithstanding  the 
reasons  in  opposition  to  it. 

This  unexpected  event,  and  the 
great  exertions  of  Admiral  dc 
Courcy  to  free  the  British  flag 
from  the  obstructions  put  many 
months  before,  by  the  government 
of  Monte  Video,  to  the  freedom 
of  these  ports,  present  to  us  a  very 
mortifying  contrast.  The  Junta 
can  assign  no  cause  for  this  retro- 
grade movement,  unless  it  form 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  adopt  no  measures 
that  may  tend  to  disunite  America 
from  Spain.  The  Junta,  however, 
cannot  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
projects.  It  is  certain  that  the 
commercial  prospects  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  disunion. 

If  Spain  should  ever  renounce 
her  system  of  exclusion  with  re- 
spect to  America,  it  is  time  for 
her  to  know,  that  in  the  state  of 
insignificance  in  which  she  is  her 
true  interest  consists  in  soliciting 
England  to  approach  thette sources, 
whence  she  may  supply  that 
strength  which  she  has  exhausted 
for  the  interest  of  Spain,  and  be 
enabled  to  clothe  a  people  left 
-  naked  by  Spanish  tyranny  ;  at 
least,  in  this  way,  she*  might  have 
acquired  an  idea  of  gratitude  and 
justice  ;  but  she  chooses  rather  to 
be  deficient  on  this  score,  than  to 
renounce  exclusive  rights,  to  which 


she  believes  herself  to  be  entitled 
to  all  eternity,  declaring  imperi- 
ously, by  her  emissary,  General 
Elio,  these  ports  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  issuing  express 
orders  to  annihilate  the  British 
commerce  in  this  quarter.  While 
she  cannot  reconcile  such  conduct 
with  her  declaration  of  attachment 
to  Great  Britain,  her  ally,  she 
gives  the  highest  offence  to  the 
colonies,  who,  as  subject  to  the 
same  king,  have  an  equal  right 
with  Gahcia,  the  Asturias,  and 
Catalonia,  to  a  direct  intercourse 
with  the  nation  that  affords  them 
protection.  These  reasons  are  of 
weight  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Junta,  that  without  any  violation 
of  the  good  faith  pledged  to  Spain, 
and  without  a  breach  of  any  posi- 
tive agreement,  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don may  resist  the  blockade  which 
General  Elio  has  imposed  upon 
British  ships. 

Your  Excellency  observes,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  in 
the  present  crisis,  the  power  of 
the  confederacy  against  France 
should  be  weakened  for  want  of 
resources.  The  Junta  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  to  avoid  the  mischiefs 
of  which  your  Excellency  speaks, 
and  not  to  come  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  weakness,  the  most  effec- 
tual way  is,  not  to  place  the  re- 
sources of  America  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  but  make  them  pass  to 
England,  by  means  of  an  open  and 
unrestricted  commerce. 

The  world  is  not  ignorant  how 
incapable  Spain  is  to  employ  her 
public  funds  with  economy,  as  well 
as  to  direct  her  armies,  because 
she  has  already  dilapidated  the 
supplies  remitted  from  America 
for  her  defence.  Such  contribu- 
tions of  loyalty  and  of  honour 
ought  to  have  been  kept  sacred ; 
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the  proper  disposal  of  them  was 
pointed  out  by  her  necessities  and 
the  intention  of  those  who  granted 
them.  Notwithstanding  this,  no 
consideration  was  sufficient  to  limit 
the  prodigality  and  covetousness 
of  the  Spanish  administrations; 
and  the  question  is  now  asked  with 
astonishment,  what  has  become  of 
such  funds,  sufficient  to  support 
for  so  many  years  tbe  expenses  of 
the  armies  ? 

These  provinces  profess  entire 
fidelity  to  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  : 
they  only  wish  to  direct  their  own 
affairs  themselves,  and  without  the 
hazard  of  exposing  their  means  to 
the  rapacity  of  unfaithful  hands  ; 
they  promise  to  enter  into  the 
coalition  against  the  tyrant,  so 
long  as  their  civil  independence  is 
acknowledged.  Here  your  Excel- 
lency will  observe  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  power  of  the 
confederation  towards  a  final  suc- 
cess, much  more  secure  and  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty, than  by  threatening  us  with 
punishments  and  blockades,  into 
subordination  which  no  person  has 
a  right  to  require. 

Your  Excellency  may  be  firmly 
assured,  that  the  blockade  im- 
posed by  General  Elio  is  more 
prejudicial  tothe  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  Spain  herself,  than 
it  is  to  us.  If  the  scrupulous  con- 
siderations of  your  nation  carry  it 
to  dissemble  such  aggressions,  the 
Junta  cannot  propose  to  the  peo- 
ple such  a  species  of  humiliation. 
They  can  perceive  in  the  people 
nothing  else  than  a  determination 
to  resist  the  audacious  attempts  of 
a  chief,  who,  without  any  other 
authority  than  a  simple  letter 
from  the  Secretary  Bardaxi,  his  re- 
lation, exhibits  himself  a  hostile 
Viceroy.  It  was  this  circumstance 
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which  hastened  the  aversion  they 
previously  bore  in  their  minds,  and 
made  the  people  of  the  eastern 
province  take  up  arms.  They  de- 
manded assistance  from  this  Junta, 
and  they  have  confined  their  ag- 
gressions to  investing  the  walls  of 
Monte-Video. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  ar- 
mistice which  the  conciliating  dis- 
position of  your  Excellency  pro- 
poses, can  produceno  other  effects 
than  to  frustrate  an  enterpiise  al- 
ready far  advanced ;  to  expose  the 
safety  of  many  patriots  to  the 
vengeance  of  Elio  ;  to  excite  an 
universal  convulsion  among  the 
provinces,  and  the  abandonment 
of  our  expectation  to  fluctuating 
opinion.  This  would  surely  he  to 
act  against  the  principles  of  our 
institution,  and  to  rise  again  the 
colonial  system  which  our  hands 
destroyed.  This  Junta  entertain 
loo  high  an  idea  of  the  penetra- 
tion of  your  Excellency,  to  attri- 
bute your  proposal  to  any  other 
motive  than  an  unacquaintance 
with  occurrences  which  are  ob- 
scured by  distance. 

In  respect  to  the  mediation 
which  your  Excellency  has  pro- 
posed,  to  remove  the  differences 
which  .subsist  between  these  Slates 
and  the  Peninsula,  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  this  Junta 
than  to  place  their  cause  in  hands 
so  faithful  and  generous  as  those 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  The  good 
faith  which  characterizes  it,  and. 
the  identity  of  its  interests  with 
ours,  are  circumstances  which 
assure  us  of  its  fidelity.  But  the 
Junta  cannot  discover  reasons  to 
authorise  them  at  present  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  mediation. 

The  Peninsula  is  no  more  than 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  that  so  maimed,  that  it  would 
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be  no  small  concession  to  put  it 
upon  an  equality  with  America. 
It,  therefore,  follows,  from  this 
principle,  that  the  Peninsula  can- 4 
not  hold  any  authority  over  Ame- 
ricp,  nor  this  over  that.  Were  the 
English  Cabinet  to  act  the  part  of 
an  impartial  mediator,  it  would  be 
a  precise  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  two  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the 
British  Cabinet  possessed  of  on 
idea  of  our  inferiority,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  thai  the  result 
of  a  negociation  would  be  to  grant 
us  much  less  by  way  of  favour 
than  we  deserve  in  justice.  There- 
fore, until  we  can  know  the  opin- 
ion of  the  British  nation,  all  ul- 
terior proceedings  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

In  addition,  your  Excellency 
combines  your  mediation  with  the 
armistice ;  and,  should  a  negocia- 
tion take  place,  General  Elio 
would  continue  to  hold  all  the  au- 
thority of  Viceroy,  wherewith  he 
is  invested  by  the  Junta  of  Cadiz, 
at  least  in  that  place  which  he 
now  occupies  ;  but  this  would  in- 
volve a  contradiction  in  principles : 
Elio,  and  the  illegitimate  power 
from  which  he  derives  his  autho- 
rity, would  remain  triumphant 
over  our  rights  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dispute. 

The  unlimited  confidence  which 
this  Junta  has  in  the  pure  inten- 
tions of  your  Excellency,  con- 
vinces us  that  you  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  unite  the 
political  ties  which  subsist  in  com- 
mon betwixt  both  nations ;  but 
your  Excellency  may  rest  assured 
that  if  the  state  of  our  negotiations 
do  not  permit  us  to  adhere  to 
them,  our  friendship  towards  Great 
Britain  shall  not  be  less  firm,  nor 
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our  consideration  of  your  Excel* 
lency  less  high.— .God  preserve 
your  Excellency  many  years. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JUNTA. 

Buenos  Ayres,  May  18, 1811. 

To  his  Excellency 
Lord  Strangford,  &c. 


Paris,  June  16. — Speech  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body, 

Gentlemen  Deputies  of  Depart- 
ments to  the  Legislative  Body; 
The  peace  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  since 
cemented  by  the  happy  alliance  I 
have  contracted  :  the  birth  of  she 
King  of  Rome  has  fulfilled  my- 
wishes,  and  satisfies  my  people 
with  respect  to  the  future. 

The  affairs  of  religion  have 
been  too  often  mixed  with  and  sa- 
crificed to  the  interests  of  a  state 
of  the  third  order.  If  half  Europe 
has  separated  from  the  church  of 
Home,  we  may  attribute  it  speci- 
ally to  the  contradiction  which  has 
never  ceased  to  exist  between  the 
truths  and  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion which  belcng  to  the  whole 
universe,  and  the  pretensions  and 
interests  which  regarded  only  a 
very  small  corner  of  Italy.  1  have 
put  an  end  to  this  scandal  for  ever. 
1  have  united  Hone  to  the  Empire. 
1  have  given  palaces  to  the  Popes 
at  Rome  and  a:  Paris;  if  they 
have  at  heart  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, they  will  often  sojourn  in 
the  centre  of  the  aft'airs  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  was  tl  us  that  St.  Peter 
preferred  Rome  to  an  abode  even 
in  the  Holy  Lant. 

Holland  has  been  united  to  the 
empire ;  she  is  bit  an  emanation 
of  it;  without  ter  the  empire 
would  not  be  complete. 
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iThe  principles  adopted  by  the 
English  government  not  to  recog- 
nize the  neutrality  of  any  flag, 
have  obliged  me  to  possess  myself 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  and  have 
rendered  an  interior  communica- 
tion with  the  Baltic  indispensable 
to  me.  It  is  not  my  territory 
that  I  wish  to  increase,  but  my 
maritime  means. 

America  is  making  efforts  to 
cause  the  freedom  of  her  flag  to 
be  recognized.   I  will  second  her. 

I  have  nothing  but  praises  to 
give  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine. 

The  Union  of  the  Valais  has 
been  foreseen  ever  since  the  Act 
of  Mediation,  and  considered  as 
necessary  to  conciliate  the  inter- 
ests  of  Switzerland  with  the  inter- . 
ests  of  France  and  Italy. 

The  English  bring  all  the  pas- 
sions into  play. '  One  time  they 
suppose  France  fc>  have  all  the 
designs  that  could  alarm  other 
powers,  designs  which  she  could 
have  putln  execution  if  they  had 
entered  into  her  policy.  At 
another  time  they  make  an  appeal 
to  the  pride  of  nations  in  order  to 
excite  their  jealoasy.  They  lav 
hold  of  all  circunstances  which 
arise  out  of  the  unexpected  events 
of  the  times  in  wKcn  we  live.  It 
is  war  over  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  can  abne  ensure  their 
prosperity.  I  wsh  for  nothing 
that  is  not  in  the  treaties  I  have 
concluded.  I  wJl  never  sacrifice 
the  blood  of  my  people  to  interests 
that  are  not  immediately  the  inte- 
rests of  my  empire.  I  flatter  my- 
self that  the  peace  of  the  conti- 
nent will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  come  to 
assist  at  this  last  solemnity,  t 


have  given  him  all  that  was  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  unite  the  inte- 
rests and  hearts  of  the  different 
people  of  his  provinces.  Since 
1 809,  the  greater  part  of  the  strong 
places  in  Spain  have  been  taken 
after  memorable  sieges.  The  in- 
surgents have  been  beat  in  a  great 
number  of  pitched  battles.  Eng- 
land has  felt  that  this  war  Was  ap- 
proaching its  termination,  and  that 
intrigues  and  gold  were  no  longer 
sufficient  to  nourish  it.  She  found 
herself,  therefore,  obliged  to 
change  the  nature  of  it,  and  from 
an  auxiliary  she  has  become  a 
principal.  All  she  has  of  troops 
of  the  line  have  been  sent  into  the 
Peninsula.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  are  drained,  English 
blood  has  at  length  flowed  in  tor-> 
rents,  in  several  actions  glorious 
to  the  French  arms.**"**  This 
conflict  against  Carthage,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  decided 
in  fields  of  battle,  on  the  ocean, 
or  beyond  the  seas,  will  henceforth 
be  decided  in  the  plains  of  Spain  ! 
When  England  shall  be  exhausted 
—when  she  shall  at  last  have  felt 
the  evils  which  for  twenty  years 
she  has  with  so  much  cruelty 
poured  upon  the  continent— when 
half  her  families  shall  be  in  mourn- 
ing— then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder 
put  an  end  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  destinies  of  her 
armies,  and  avenge  Europe  and 
Asia  by  finishing  this  second 
Punic  war. 

Gentlemen  Deputies  of  Depart- 
ments to  the  Legislative  Body ; 
I  have  ordered  my  Minister  to 
lay  before  you  theaccountsof  1809 
and  1810.  It  is  the  object  for 
which  I  have  called  you  together. 
You  will  see  in  them  the  prosper- 
ous state  of  my  finances.  Though 
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I  have  placed  within  three  months 
100  millions  extraordinary  at  the 
disposal  of  my  ministers  of  war, 
t  o  defray  the  expenses  of  new  ar- 
maments which  then  appeared  ne- 
cessary, I  find  myself  in  the  for- 
tunate situation  of  not  having  any 
new  taxes  to  impose  upon  my 
people.  I  shall  not  increase  any 
tax :  I  have  no  want  of  any  aug- 
mentation in  the  imposts. 


Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Province  of  Venezuela. 

-  In  the  Name  of  the  Most  High. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the 
federal  provinces  of  Caraccas,Cu- 
rnana,  Barinas,  Margalta,  Barce- 
lona, Merida,  and  Truxillo,  con- 
stituting the  confederation  of  Ve- 
nezuela, on  the  sduthern  conti- 
nent of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled ;  considering,  that  we 
have  been  in  the  full  entire  pos- 
session of  our  natural  rights  since 
the  19th  of  April,  1810,  which 
we  re-assumed  in  consequence  of 
the  transaction  at  Bayonne,  the 
abdication  of  the  Spanish  throne, 
by  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  the 
accession  of  a  new  dynasty,  es- 
tablished without  our  consent : 
while  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
rights  of  men,  which  have  been 
held  from  us  by  force  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  and  to  which 
we  are  restored  by  the  political 
revolutions  in  human  affairs;  think 
it  becoming  to  state  to  the  world 
the  reasons  by  which  we  are  called 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign authority. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
sist upon  the  unquestionable  right 
which  every  conquered  country 
holds  to  restore  ittelf  to  liberty 
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and  independence :  we  pass  over 
in  a  generous  silence,  the  long 
series  of  afflictions,  oppressions, 
and  privations,  in  which  the  fatal 
law  of  conquest  has  Indiscrimi- 
nately involved  the  discoverers, 
conquerors,  and  settlers,  of  these 
countries;  whose  condition  has 
been  made  wretched  by  the  very  . 
means  which  should  have  promot- 
ed their  felicity  :  throwing  a  veil 
over  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  America,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  narration 
nf  recent  and  well-known  facts, 
which  prove  bow  much  we  have 
been  afflicted ;  and  that  we  should 
not 5e  involved  in  the  commotions, 
disorders,  and  conquests  which 
have  divided  Spain. 

The  disorders  in  Europe  had 
increased  the  evils  under  which 
we  before  suffered,  by  obstructing  - 
complaints,  and  frustrating  the 
means  of  redress;  by  authorizing 
the  governors  placed  over  us  by 
Spain,  to  insult  and  oppress  us 
with  impunity,  leaving  us  without 
the  protection  or  support  of  the 
laws. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of 
nature,  impracticable  in  relation 
to  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
has  been  most  afflicting  to  Ame- 
rica, that  territories  so  much  more 
extensive,  and  a  population  incom- 
parably more  numerous,  should 
be  subjected  and  dependent  on  a 
peninsular  corner  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  cession  and  abdication 
made  at  Bayonne,  the  transactions 
at  the  Escurial,  and  at  Arranjuez, 
and  the  orders  issued  by  the  Im- 
perial Lieutenant,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Berg,  to  America,  autho- 
rised the  exercise  of  those  rights, 
which  till  that  period  the  AnNwi- 
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cans  had  sacrificed  to  the  preser- 
vation and  integrity  of  the  Spanish 
nation. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  were 
the  first  who  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  who  preferred  that 
integrity ;  never  forsaking  the  in- 
terests of  their  European  breth- 
ren, while  there  remained  the  least 
prospect  of  salvation. 

America  had  acquired  a  new 
existence ;  she  was  able  and  was 
bound  to  take  charge  of  her  own 
safety  and  prosperity  ;  she  was  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge  or  to 
reject  the  authority  of  a  King, 
who  was  so  little  deserving  of  that 
power  as  to  regard  his  personal 
safety  more  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion over  which  he  had  been  placed. 

All  the  Bourbons  who  concur- 
red in  the  futile  stipulations  of 
Bayonne,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  Spanish  territory  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  abrogated, 
dishonoured,  and  trampled  upon 
all  the  sacred  obligations  which 
they  had  contracted  with  the 
Spaniards  of  both  worlds,  who 
with  their  blood  and  treasures  had 
placed  them  on  the  throne  in  op- 
position to  the  efforts  of  the  house 
of  Austria :  such  conduct  has 
rendered  them  unfit  to  rule  over 
a  free  people,  whom  they  disposed 
of  like  a  gang  of  slaves. 

Theintrusive  government,  which 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
authority  which  belongs  only  to 
the  national  representation,  trea- 
cherously availed  themselves  of 
the  known  good  faith,  the  dis- 
tance, and  effects  which  ignorance 
and  oppression  had  produced 
among  the  Americans,  to  direct 
their  passions  against  the  new  dy- 
nasty which  had  been  imposed 
upon  Spain ;  and,  in  opposition  to 


their  own  principles,  kept  up  the 
illusion  amongst  us  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  but  only  in  order  to 
baffle  our  rational  hopes,  and  to 
make  us  with  greater  impunity 
their  prey :  they  held  forth  to  us 
promises  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  in  pompous  discourses, 
the  more  effectually  to  conceal  the 
snare  which  they  were  insidiously 
laying  for  us  by  an  inefficient  and 
degrading  show  of  representation. 

As  soon  as  the  various  forms 
of  the  Spanish  government  were 
overthrown,  and  others  had  been 
successively  substituted,  and  im- 
perious necessity  had  taught  Ve- 
nezuela to  look  to  her  own  safety, 
in  order  to  support  the  King,  and 
afford  an  asylum  to  their  Euro- 
pean brethren  against  the  calami- 
ties by  which  they  were  menaced, 
all  their  former  services  were  dis- 
regarded; new  measures  were 
adopted  against  us,  and  the  very 
steps  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Spanish  government  were 
branded  with  the  titles  of  insur- 
rection, perfidy,  and  ingratitude ; 
but  only  because  the  door  was 
closed  against  a  monopoly  of 
power  which  they  had  expected  to 
perpetuate  in  the  name  of  a  King 
whose  dominion  was  imaginary. 

Notwithstanding  our  modera- 
tion, our  generosity  i  and  the  purity 
of  our  intentions,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  our  brethren 
in  Europe,  we  were  declared  to 
the  world  in  a  state  of  blockade  ; 
hostilities  were  commenced  against 
us ;  agents  sent  among  us  to  ex- 
cite revolt,  and  arm  us  against 
each  other ;  whilst  our  national 
character  was  traduced,  and  fo- 
reign nations  excited  to  make  war 
upon  us.  , 
Deaf  to  our  remonstrances, 
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without  submitting  our  reasons  to  effaced   from  their  hearts  the 

the  impartial  judgment  of  man-  tender  impressions  of  love  and 

kind,  and  deprived  of  every  other  consanguinity,  and  converted  into 

arbitrement  but  that  of  our  ene-  enemies  many  members  of  our 

mies,  we  were  prohibited  from  all  great  family.  * 

intercourse  with  our  brethren;  When,  faithful  to  our  promises, 

and,  adding  contempt  to  calumny,  we  were  sacrificing  our  peace  and 

they  undertook  to  appoint  dele-  dignity  to  support  the  cause  of 

gates  tor  us,  and  without  our  con-  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  we  saw 

sent,  who  were  to  assist  at  their  that  to  the  bonds  of  power  by 

Cortes,  the  more  effectually  to dis-  which  he  united  his  fate  to  that 

pose  of  our  persons  and  property,  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 

and  render  us  subjects  to.  the  he  added  the  sacrifice  of  kindred 

power  of  our  enemies.  and  friends ;  and  that  on  this  ac- 

In  order  to  feed  the  wholesome  count  the  existing  Spanish  rulers 

measures  of  our  national  represen-  themselves  have  already  resolved 

tat  ions,  when  obliged  to  recog-  to  acknowledge  him  only  con- 

nize  it,  they  undertook  to  reduce  ditionally.    In  this  painful  state 

the  ratio  of  our  population,  sub-  of  perplexity,  three  years  have 

mining  the  forms  of  election  to  elapsed  in  political  irresolution,  so 

servile  committees  acting  at  the  dangerous,  so  fraught  with  evil, 

disposal  of  arbitrary  rulers ;  thus  that  this  alone  would  have  autho- 

insulting  our  inexperience  and  rized  the  determination  which  the 

good  faith,  and  utterly  regardless  faith  we  had  pledged  and  other 

of  our  political  importance  or  our  fraternal  attachments  had  caused 

welfare.  us  to  defer,  till  imperious  neces- 

The  Spanish  government,  ever  sity  compels  us  to  proceed  further 

deaf  to  the  demands  of  justice,  un-  than  we  had  first  contemplated; 

dertook  to  frustrate  all  our  legiti-  but,  pressed  by  the  hostile  and 

mate  rights,  by  condemning  as  unnatural  conduct  of  the  Spanish 

criminals,  and  devoting  to  the  in-  rulers,  we  are  at  length  absolved 

famy  of  the  gibbet,  or  to  confisca-  from  the  conditional  oath  which 

tion  and  banishment,  those  Ame-  we  had  taken,  and  now  take  upon 

ricans  who  at  different  periods  us  the  august  sovereignty  which 

had  employed  their  talents  and  we  are  called  here  to  exercise, 

services  for  the  happiness  of  their  But  as  our  glory  consists  in 

country.  establishing  principles  consistent 

Such  were  the  causes  which  at  with  human  happiness,  and  not 

length  have  impelled  us  to  look  erecting  a  partial  felicity  on  the 

to  our  own  security,  and  to  avert  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  mortals, 

those  disorders  and  horrible  cala-  we  hereby  proclaim  and  declare, 

mities,  which  we  could  perceive  that  we  shall  regard  as  friends  and 

were  otherwise  inevitable,  and  companions  in  our  destiny,  and 

from  which  we  shall  ever  keep  participators  of  our  happiness,  all 

aloof;  by  their  fell  policy  they  those  who,  united  by  the  ties  of 

have  rendered  our  brethren  insen-  blood,  language,  and  religion, 

tible  to  our  misfortunes,  and  have  have  suffered  oppression  under  the 

armed  them  against  us;  they  have  ancient  utablishroenttt  and  who. 
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shall  avert  their  independence 
thereof,  and  of  any  foreign  power 
whatsoever ;  engaging  that  al) 
who  co-operate  with  us  shall  par* 
take  in  lite,  fortune  and  opinion, 
declaring  and  recognizing  not 
only  these,  but  those  of  every 
nation,  in  war  enemies,  in  peace 
friends,  brethren  and  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

In  consideration*  therefore,  of 
these  solid  public  and  incontesta- 
ble motives,  which  force  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  resuming  our 
natural  rights,  thus  restored  to  us 
by  the  revolution  of  human  affairs, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  imprescripti- 
ble rights  of  every  people  to  dis- 
solve ever}'  agreement,  conven- 
tion, or  social  compact,  which 
does  not  establish  the  purposes  for 
which  alone  all  governments  are 
instituted,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  cannot  and  ought  not  any 
longer  to  endure  the  chains  by 
which  we  were  connected  with 
the  government  of  Spain ;  and  we 
do  declare,  like  every  other  inde- 
pendent people,  that  we  are  free, 
and  determined  to  hold  no  depend- 
ance  on  any  potentate,  power,  or 
government,  than  we  ourselves 
establish ;  and  that  we  now  take 
among  the  sovereign  nations  of 
the  earth  the  rank  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  nature  have  as- 
signed to  us,  and  to  which  we 
have  been  called  by  the  succession 
of  human  events,  and  by  a  regard 
for  our  own  happiness. 

Although  we  foresee  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  attend  our  new 
situation,  and  the  obligation  which 
we  contract  by  the  rank  which  we 
are  about  to  occupy  in  the  politi- 
cal order  of  the  world ;  and  above 
all,  the  powerful  influence  of  an- 
cient forms  and  habits  by  which 
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(to  our  regret)  we  have  bete 
hitherto  a  f  Fee  tea  —  yet  we  also 
know,  that  a  shameful  submission 
to  them,  when  it  is  In  our  power 
to  shake  them  off,  would  prove 
more  ignominious  to  ourselves, 
and  more  fatal  to  posterity,  than 
our  long  and  painful  servitude.  It 
therefore  becomes  our  indispen- 
sable duty  to  provide  for  our  se- 
curity, liberty,  and  happiness,  by 
an  entire  and  essential  subversion 
and  reform  of  our  ancient  esta- 
blishments* 

Wherefore,  believing,  for  all 
these  reasons,  that  we  have  com- 
plied with  the  respect  which  we 
owe  to  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  other  nations 
with  whom  we  are  about  to  rank, 
and  of  whose  friendly  intercourse 
we  assure  ourselves,-* 

We,  the  representatives  of  the 
confederated  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela, invoking  the  Most  High  to 
witness  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions; imploring  his  divine  assist- 
ance to  ratify  at  the  epoch  of  our 
political  birth,  the  dignity  to 
which  his  Providence  has  restored 
us,  the  ardent  desire  to  live 
and  die  free,  and  In  the  belief  and 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  apostolic  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  first  of  our  duties,— 

We,  therefore,  in  the  name,  by 
the  will,  and  under  the  authority 
which  we  hold  for  the  virtuous 
people  of  Venezuela,  do  solemnly 
declare  to  the  world,  that  these 
united  provinces  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  from  this  day  forth,  in  fact  and 
of  right,  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent states ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  and 
dependance  on  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  of  those  who  nowcalJ,  or  may, 
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hereafter  call  themselves  its  repre- 
sentatives or  agents :  and  that,  as 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states,  we  hold  full  power  to  adopt 
whatever  form  of  government  may 
be  deemed  suitable  to  the  general 
will  of  its  inhabitants :  to  declare 
war,  make  peace,  form  alliances, 
establish  commercial  treaties,  de- 
fine boundaries,  and  regulate  na- 
vigation, and  to  propose  and  exe- 
cute  all  other  acts  usually  made 
and  executed  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations ;  and  for  the  due 
fulfilment,  validity,  and  stability 
of  this  our  solemn  declaration,  we 
mutually  and  reciprocally  pledge 
and  bind  the  provinces  to  each 
other,  our  lives,  fortunes,  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation. 

Done  at  thefederal  palace  of  the 
Caraccas,  signed  with  our  hands, 
and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  provincial  confederation,  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  to 
the  congress  assembled,  on  the 
5th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1811, 
and  in  the  first  of  our  indepen- 
dence. 

Representatives* 

J.  Ant.  Rodrigues  Dominiques, 
President  of  Nutrion,  in  the 
province  of  Barinas. 

Luis  Ignacia  Mendoza,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  Obispos,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Barinas. 

Province  of  Caraccas, 

Isidora  Antonia  Lopez  Mendez, 

for  Caraccas. 
Juan  G.  Itosio,  for  Calabozo. 
Felipe  F.  Paul,  for  St.  Sebastian. 
Franciscon  X.  de  Ustariz,  for  St. 

Sebastian. 
Nicholas  de  Castro,  for  Caraccas. 
Fernando  de  Penaever,  for  Va« 

lencia. 


Gabriel  Peres  Pagola,  for  ViSt 

de  Orpino. 

Salvador  Duegado,  for  Nirgua. 

£1  Marquis  del  Toro,  for  Tocuyo. 

Juan  Antonio  Diaz  Aagote,  fof 
Villa  de  Cura. 

Gabrial  de  Ponte,  for  Caraccas* 

Juan  Jose  Maya,  for  San  Felipe. 

Luis  Jose  Cazorla,  for  Valencia. 

Dr.  Ticente  Unda,  for  Guanare. 

Francisco  X.  Yanes,  for  Ataure. 

Ferando  Toro,  for  Caraccas. 

Martin  Torar  Ponte,  for  St.  Se- 
bastian. 

Juan  Toro,  for  Valencia. 

Jose  Angel  Alamo,  for  Barquisi- 
meto. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  for  St.  Car- 
los. 

Linode.  Clemento,  for  Caraccas. 

.Province  of  Cumana. 

Francisco  X.  Marez,  for  Capital. 
Jose  G.  Aloala,  for  Capital. 
Juan  Bermudez,  for  Sur. 
Mariano  de  la  Eova,  for  Norte. 

Province  of  Barcelona. 

Francisco  de  Miranda,  for  Pao* 
Francisco  Policarpo  Ortiz,  for  S. 

Diego. 

Province  of  Barinas* 
Juan  N.  Quintana,  for  Acbaguas. 
Ignacio  Fernandez,  for  Capital. 
Ignacio  Ramon  Brizeno,  for  Pe« 

draza. 

Jose  de  Sata  Y.  Busy,  for  S.  Fer- 
nando de  Apure. 
Jose  Luis  Cabrera,  for  Guaoacito, 
Ramon  Y.  Mendez,  for  Guasdua- 
lito. 

Manuel  Palacio,  for  Mijagual. 

Province  of  Margarita. 
Manuel  P.  Maneyro,  for  Marga- 
rita. 

Province  of  Merida. 
Antonio  Nicolas  Brizena,  for  Me- 
rida. 
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Manuel  V.  Maya,  for  Grita.         dictional  Seigniories,  of  whatever 

Province  of  Truxitlo.  C,B88  and  condition,  shall  be  incor- 

porated  with  the  nation. 
Juan  P.  Pachece,  for  Truxillo.         %  The  appointment  of  all  ma- 

Villa  of  Aragua  and  Province  of  gistrates,  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries, shall  beproceeded  in,  by 
the  same  order*,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  townships  of 
royal  jurisdiction. 

3.  All  public  employments  of 
the  above  description  remain  sup- 
pressed after  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree. 

4.  The  words  vassal  and  vassal- 
age are  abolished;  and  all  pay- 
ments, whether  real  or  personal, 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  juris- 
dictional  title,  with  the  exception 


Barcelona. 
Jose  Maria  Ramirez. 

A  true  copy  (L.  S.) 

Francisco  Iznardi,  Sec. 


Decree  of  the  Supreme  Executive, 


Federal  Palace  of  Caraccas, 
JulyS,  1811. 
■  By  the  executive  power  of  the 

confederation  of  Venezuela,  it  is  of  those  that  proceed  from  free 
ordttined,  that  the  above  declara-  contract  in  the  exercise  of  the  sa- 
tion  of  independencebe  published,  cred  rights  of  property, 
carried  into  effect,  and  be  of  full  5.  The  territorial  seigniories  re- 
authority  throughout  the  states  main  henceforward  in  the  class  of 
and  territories  of  this  confedera-  other  rights  attached  to  private 
tion.  property,  if  not  of  such  a  descrip- 


Christoval  de  Mendoza, 
President  pro  tern. 

Juan  de  Escalona. 

Baltazar  Padron. 

Miguel  Jose  Sanz,  Secretary 
of  State. 

Carlos  Machado,  Grand 
Chancellor. 

Jose  Tomas  Santana,  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs. 


tion,  that  by  their  nature,  they 
ought  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
nation. 

6.  All  contracts,  bargains,  and 
agreements,  which  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  rents,  dues,  &c.  be- 
tween those  called  lords  and  vas- 
sals, shall  be  considered  as  con- 
tracts between  one  individual  and 
another. 

7.  The  privileges  called  exclu- 
sive, privative,  and  prohibittve,and 

Decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  with    having  the  same  origin  as  seigni- 

regard  to  Seigniories,  Aug.  5.      oric8»  such  as  lhose  of  .lhe  cl,ase» 

of  fishing,  of  ovens,  mills,  water- 

The  general  and  extraordinary  courses,  forests,  &c.arc  abolished ; 

Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  desirous  the  free  use  of  them  remaining  to 

of  removing  the  obstacles  which  the  inhabitants,  in  conformity  to 

may  have  been  opposed  to  the  the  municipal  laws  established  in 

good  government,  increase  of  po-  every  township, 
pulation,  and  prosperity  of  the      8.  Those  who  have  purchased 

Spanish  Monarchy,  decree :—  the  above  prerogatives  for  a  valu* 

1.  That  henceforward  ail  juris*  able  consideration,  shall  be  repaid 
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such  capital  as  appears  in  the  deed 
of  purchase  ;  and  those  who  enjoy 
them  as  a  reward  for  great  and  ac- 
knowledged services,  shall  be  in* 
demnified  in  another  way. 

9.  The  nation  will  acknowledge 
and  pay  these  capital  suras  when 
they  are  ascertained  in  the  proper 
courts,  and  will  pay  an  interest  of 
3  per  cent,  upon  them,  till  the  ca- 
pital is  liquidated. 

10.  At  whatever  time  the  pos- 
sessors shall  present  their  claims, 
they  shall  be  heard ;  and  the  na- 
tion will  be  bound  by  the  result  of 
them,  as  is  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

11.  Henceforward  no  one  can 
call  himself  lord  of  vassals,  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  appoint  judges, 
or  exercise  any  of  the  claims  and 
privileges  comprehended  in  the 
present  decree ;  and  he  who  does 
so,  shall  lose  the  right  of  indemni- 
fication in  the  cases  that  have  been 
specified. 

The  present  decree  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  Council  of 
Regency,  who  shall  take  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  its  due  exe- 
cution, causing  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  circulated. 


Note  transmitted  by  the  Hon.  Hen- 
ry Wellesley,  the  English  Minis- 
ter, to  Don  Eusebio  de  Bardaxi 
y  Azara,  first   Secretary  of 
State. 

"  Most  Excellent  Sir,— I  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  the  rumours  and  writings 
which  have  for  some  time  been 
circulated  in  Cadiz,  in  the  belief 
that  my  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion might  disarm  those  who  have 

Vol.  MIL 


endeavoured  to  weaken  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  confidence,  which 
so  happily,  and  with  so  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  cause,  have  bither- 

and  Spain.  But  the  papers  that 
have  been  published,  as  well  as 
the  reports  that  have  been  circu- 
lated, have  at  length  become  so 
injurious  to  the  British  good  name 
and  character,  and  so  adapted  to 
promote  the  interests  of the  enemy, 
and  sow  dissentions  between  the 
allied  nations,  that  1  should  be 
wanting  to  the  duties .  of  my 
charge,  and  to  all  the  sentiments 
of  an  Englishman,  anxious  for  the 
happy  issue  of  this  glorious  and 
interesting  cause,  if  I  could  look 
with  indifference  on  the  unjust 
and  unfounded  calumnies  which 
are  daily  accumulated  against  my 
country,  ■ 

"  To  give  a  specimen  of  the 
terms  in  which  these  assertions  are 
conveyed,  and  which  originate,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  from  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  1  think  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  request  your  Excel- 
lency to  read  tlie  subjoined  paper, 
in  which  are  imputed  to  my  Sove- 
reign, to  his  government,  and  to 
the  British  nation,  intentions  des- 
titute of  honour  and  justice,  and 
of  good  faith,  and  entirely  subver- 
sive of  all  the  principles  upon 
which  Great  Britain  has  come  for- 
ward to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation.  But  the  complaints 
and  imputations  contained  in  this 
paper,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain,  rumours  noticed  in 
the  month  of  March  last,  are  again 
revived,— that  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  Portugal  were 
placed  under  the  military  com« 
mand  of  Lord  Wellington  ;  that 
the  Spanish  army  was  to  be  placed 
Z 
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under  English  officers;  anil,  in  a  ed,  I  consider  myself  ns  under  an 

word,  withdrawn  from  subordina-  obligation  to  deny,  in  the  most 

lion  to  the  Spanish  military  auiho-  positive  and  solemn  manner,  in 

rities,  in  order  to  form  an  army  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty/ 

truly  British.    To  the  British  go-  that  of  his  government,  and  that 

vernment  is  also  attributed  thede-  of  the  whole  British  nation,  all  the 

sign  of  sending  to  Cadiz  a  rein-  imputation  of  vie«sof aggrandize- 

forcement  of  troops,  suHicient  to  ment,  or  territorial  acquisition, 

take  possession  of  this  city  and  either  in  Europe  or  America,  at 

island,  and  retain  it  in  the  name  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  na- 

and  possession  of  his  Britannic  tion.  With  the  same  posit iveness, 

Majesty.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  founda- 

"  Considering    the   saoiKces  tion  tor  the  interpretation  given 

which  Great  Britain  h  is  made  in  to  the  notes  which  I  presented  in 

support  of  the  Spanish  cause ;  con-  the  month  of  March  last,  sugge^t- 

sidering  her  repeated  declarations  ing  that  the  Spanish  provinces  on 

of  the  conduct  which  she  has  re-  the  borders  of  Portugal  should  be 

solved  to  observe  with  respect  to  placed  under  the  temporary  au- 

the  Spanish  colonies,  some  of  which  thority  of  Lord  Wellington;  as 

have  been  published  inthcGazette  by  this  no  more  was  intended  than 

of  the  Regency ;  considering  the  to  authorize  hirn  to  derive  from 

decisive  proof  which  she  has  just  them  the  military  supplies  which 

given  of  her  disinterested'  views,  they  were  capable  of  furnishing, 

by  ottering  her  mediation  between  I,  in  like  maimer,  solemnly  af- 

Spain  and  the  colonies  which  have  firm,  that  neither  my  Sovereign 

refused  to  acknowledge  theautho-  nor  his  government  had  any  inten- 

rity  of  the  mot  her  country;  I  ought  tion  to  render  themselves  masters 

to  be  far  from  being  under  the  ne-  of  Cadiz;  and  that  if  any  rein 

cessity  to  refute  charges  such  as  forcements  were  sent  to  this  city, 

those  contained  in  this  paper.  In  it  was  solely  and  exclusively  in 

fact,  it  was  necessary  that  we  order  to  contribute  to  the  defence 

should  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  of  this  important  position,  and 

so  critical  as  that  in  which  we  are  preserve  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 

reduced  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  "  Lastly,  I  repeat,  what  on  many 

this  place,  the  salvation  of  which  occasions  1  have  declared  to  your 

depends  on  harmony  and  good  un-  Excellen?y,  thut  Great  Britain,  in 

derstanding,  so  indispensable  at  taking  part  in  this  conte*t.  had  no 

all  times,  but  especially  at  this  other  view,  than  to  assist  the  glo- 

crilical  moment,  to  content  to  suf-  rious  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nation 

fer  the  humiliation  of  vindicating  to  recover  its  liberty  andindertend- 

the  honour  of  my  country,  attack-  ence;  and  that  she  persevered  in 

ed  as  it  has  been  by  publications,  it  without  any  idea  of  her  own 

the  malignant  tendency  of  which  aggrandizement,  or  any  exclusive 

is  sufficiently  apparent.  Desirous,  advantage  which  she  might  derive 

however,  to  preserve,  without  the  from  the  unfortunate  circumstao- 

lea«t  alteration,  the  sentiments  of  ces  to  which  the  Spanish  nation 

respect  and  esteem  with  which  the  has  been  reduced ;  but  solely  to 

two  nations  are  mutually  animat-  contribute  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
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enemy,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

44  In  conclusion,  most  excellent 
Sir,  I  earnestly  entreat  your  Ex* 
cellency  will  be  pleased  to  pre- 
sent, with  the  least  possible  delay, 
this  note  to  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency; and  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  demand  from  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, that  all  proper  pub- 
licity may  be  given  to  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  serious  consequen- 
ces which  must  inevitably  result, 
should  the  Spanish  nation  once 
conceive  the  intentions  of  the 
English  nation  to  be  such  as  the 
injurious  suspicions  which  the  ru- 
mours and  writings  circulated 
throughout  this  city  are  calculat- 
ed to  inspire. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  reiterate 
to  your  Excellency  the  assurances 
of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)    "  H.  Wellesley/' 

To  his  Excellency  Senor  Don  Eu- 
sebio  de  Bardaxi  y  Azara. 

ANSWER. 

««  Sir,— Without  loss  of  time,  I 
presented  to  the  council  of  Re- 
gency the  note  which  your  Excel- 
lency was  pleased  to  transmit  to 
me  on  the  5th  instant,  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  the  paper  lately  printed 
and  published  in  this  city.  His 
Excellency,  fully  impressed  with 
what  your  Excellency  has  been 
pleased  to  state  concerning  the 
malicious  rumours  which  have 
been  for  some  time  so  industriously 
circulated  in  these  ports,  has  or- 
dered me  above  all  things  to  de- 
clare, that  believing  himself  as 
much  interested  as  your  Excel- 
lency in  discrediting  reports  and 


writings  which  can  in  the  least 
degree  offend  the  respect  and  de* 
corum  due  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, his  government,  and  the 
English  nation,  he  will  most  wil- 
lingly hasten  to  publish  the  note 
of  your  Excellency,  with  this  re- 
ply :  well  persuaded  that  their 
publication  cannot  fail  to  unde- 
ceive the  incautious,  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  people  who  intend  to  destroy 
the  friendship  and  amity  which 
happily,  and  without  the  least  in- 
terruption, subsists  between  the 
two  allied  nations ;  and  without 
which,  neither  union  nor  concord 
can  subsist  between  their  respec- 
tive governments. 

"  In  regard  to  the  imputations 
to  which  your  Excellency  refers  in 
your  note,  considering  them  as  in- 
jurious to  the  august  Sovereign  as 
to  the  government  of  the  British 
nation,  they  cannot  certainly  be 
attributed  to  the  generosity  ofthe 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz, — of  this  bul- 
wark of  Spanish  independence,— 
much  less  to  the  nation  in  general, 
which  has  given  so  many  proofs 
of  its  gratitude  for  the  generous 
assistance  of  Great  Britain.  They 
can,  therefore,  have  their  origin 
only  in  the  imagination  of  some 
individuals,  who,  influenced  by  the 
enemy,  or  carried  away  by  the  de- 
sire of  being  singular  in  their  opi- 
nions and  writings,  aspire  at  an 
ephemeral  celebrity,  to  which 
they  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  in- 
terests of  their  country,  which 
they  do  not  know,  or  prefer  to 
their  own. 

««  Fortunately,  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  introducing 
mistrust  between  the  two  allied 
nations  is  very  limited,  and  so  very 
inferior  to  those  who  properly 
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appreciate  the  generous  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  present  con- 
teat,  thai  they  can  never  obtain 
the  end  which  they  have  propos- 
ed ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
the  arti6ce  employed  by  the  ene- 
my to  sow  discord  being  once 
known,  a»  well  as  the  instruments 
made  use  of,  both  will  be  included 
in  the  execration  of  all  good 
Spaniards,  who,  without  dispute, 
constitute  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  compose  this  vast  mo- 
narchy. 

"  Nothing  proves  so  much  what 
I  have  Mated,  as  the  injurious  sus- 
picions which  accompany  the  re- 
ports and  rumours  spread  respect- 
ing the  pretended  occupation  of 
Cadiz  by  the  troops  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  to  which  the  French 
have  contributed  from  the  first  day 
they  presented  themselves  before 
this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing discord,  and  producing 
mistrust  in  the  minds  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  object  of  this  impos- 
ture being  known,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  views 
of  those  who  are  so  eager  in  circu- 
lating and  giving  credit  to  them  ; 
but  the  public,  in  reading  the  con- 
cluding expressions  ofyour  Excel- 
lency on  this  point,  and  well  per- 
suaded before,  that  the  two  go- 
vernments cannot  do  less  than 
agree  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
troops  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  so  important  a  position,  will 
remain  tranquil  in  the  confidence 
with  which  the  government  must 
inspire  them,  and  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  British  cabinet. 

"  The  same  Council  of  Regency 
has  more  than  once  been  the  mark 
of  calumnies,  more  or  less  inju- 
rious* both  in  words  and  writings ; 
but  certain  of  its  rectitude  of  con- 


duct, and  that  nothing  could  be 
attached  with  the  leastfoandation, 
contrary  to  the  decorum  and  dig- 
nity of  its  representation  ;  tho- 
roughly satisfied  that  it  has  its  sup- 
port in  the  opinion  of  the  good, 
bis  Excellency  has  in  consequence 
charged  me  to  inform  your  Excel- 
lency, that  the  Spanish  nation,  as 
well  as  its  government,  far  from 
paying  attention  to  the  insidious 
remarks  with  which  the  enemy 
has  continually  endeavoured  to 
dissolve  the  firm  bonds  which 
unite  the  two  powers,  are  com- 
pletely convinced  that  nothing 
but  the  combined  efforts  of  both 
can  bring  to  a  glorious  conclusion 
the  arduous  enterprise  for  which 
they  have  fought;  and  they  are 
therefore  penetrated  with  the  just 
gratitude  they  owe  Great  Britain, 
for  the  lively  interest  with  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  it  has  protected  and  assisted 
Spain  in  defence  of  its  King,  and 
political  independence. 

"  The  expressions  contained  in 
this  reply,  and  the  sincere  protes- 
tation, that  the  Council  of  Regency 
ardently  desires,  as  your  Excellen- 
cy must  know,  to  every  day  draw 
closer  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  reciprocal  confidence  between 
both  nations,  will,  without  doubt, 
suffice  to  calm  the  inquietude 
which  momentarily  was  excited 
in  the  mind  of  your  Excellency  by 
the  rumours  and  writings  which 
gave  occasion  to  your  Excellen- 
cy's note;  and  at' the  same  time, 
1  flatter  myself,  will  ensure  the 
continuation  of  the  aids  which  the 
painful  situation  of  Spain  renders 
so  indispensable,  in  order  to  hap- 
pily conclude  the  heroic  contest 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  whose 
success  must  necessarily  be  pro* 
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muted  through  the  united  efforts 
of  the  two  united  nations.  1  re- 
iterate to  your  Excellency  my 
great  esteem  and  consideration. 
God  preserve  your  Excellency 
many  years. 

"  EUSEBIO  DE  BaFDAXI 
Y  AZARA." 

Cadiz,  Aug.  7. 


Translation  of a  Letter  from  the 
original  Latin,  into  English,  qf 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  North 
America,  to  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  Ireland. 

«  To  the  most  Illustrious  and 
Reverend  Catholic  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  the  United  States  of 
America  send  greeting  in  the 
Lord. 

"  We  have  received,  venerable 
brethren,  with  gratitude,  and  w  ith 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  your 
distinguished  merit,  the  letter 
dated  February  26,  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishops  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church. 

"We  are  resolved,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
to  assert  and  defend  that  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  primacy  of 
honour  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
Chief  Pontiff  is  possessed  of,  and 
which  are  essential  to  the  mainte. 
nance  of  this  unity.  We  are  equally 
led  by  sentiment  and  by  duty  to 
profess  our  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  now  holds 
that  supreme  station.  We  ad- 
here, like  members  to  their  head, 
to  this  incomparable  Pontiff ;  and 
since,  as  St.  Paul  says, « When  one 
member  suffers,  the  other  mem- 
bers partake  in  the  pain/  how 


much  more  sensibly  must  we  feel 
the  bitter  affliction  of  this  our 
spiritual  head ! 

"  We  lament,  in  common  with 
you,  venerable  brethren,  and  we 
are  animated  with  a  pious  indig- 
nation at  the  idea  of '  a  Reverend 
Ancient  being  turned  out  of  his 
house,  and  driven  from  his  coun- 
try;  of  our  innocent  Bishop  being 
cruelly  oppressed ;  of  the  head  of 
the  Church  being  stripped  of  his 
patrimony,  and  of  a  most  merito- 
rious Pope  being  overwhelmed 
with  contumelies.'   It  is  our  duty 
to  confess,  that  we,  in  particular, 
are  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  the  venerable  Pius  VII. ;  since 
it  is  owing  to  his  wise  and  aposto- 
lical conduct  that  this  portion  of 
the  Lord's  flock,  situated  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  has 
been  formed  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical province,  consisting  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
of  our  suffragan  Bishops. 

"  We  firmly  trust  in  the  Lord, 
that  the  same  invincible  fortitude 
which  shone  forth  in  Pius  VI.  of 
happy  memory,  will  at  all  times 
be  equally  conspicuous  in  his  suc- 
cessor, Pius  VII.;  and  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  will 
continue  to  exhibit,  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  church,  that  invin- 
cible firmness  in  bearing  afflictions, 
which  he  has  hitherto  manifested, 
whatever  may  become  his  duty  to 
pronounce,  to  transact,  or  to  en« 
dure. 

«*  In  the  mean  time,  we  declare 
before  God,  that  we  will  respect- 
fully listen  to  the  admonitions  of 
our  Holy  Father,  notwithstanding 
his  incapacity ;  and  that  we  will 
yield  a  cheerful  submission  to  his 
directionsand  ordinances,provid  e  d 
they  bear  the  proper  and  genuine 
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character!  of  the  voice  of  Peter, 
and  of  the  real  intentions  and  au- 
thority of  the  Supreme  Poniiff. 
But  we  shall  not  think  ourselves 
bound  by  any  briefs  or  other  docu- 
ments of  any  kind,  which  may  be 
circulated  in  his  name,  and  under 
his  alleged  authority,  unless  the 
least  apprehension  of  his  not  en- 
joying full  and  perfect  liberty  in 
deliberating  and  resolving  shall 
be  removed  from  our  minds. 

"  And  should  the  Chief  Pontiff 
depart  this  life  (which  God  forbid 
should  happen  in  the  present  peril- 
ous state  of  the  church),  we,  no 
less  than  you,  venerable  brethren, 
are  fully  persuaded,  that  God  will 
not  be  wanting  to  his  church, 
which,  though  it  should  even  for 
a  considerable  time,  be  deprived 
of  its  Chief  Pastor  here  on  earth, 
would  bt  exposed  to  less  mischief 
than  if  any  person  by  force  or 
terror  were  to  place  himself  in 
the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  thus  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  was  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  fatal  schisms. 
Hence  we  are  resolved  toinsiruct 
the  flock  committed  to  our  care  to 
acknowledge  no  person  as  the  true 
and  genuine  successor,  but  him 
whom  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  whole  world,  and 
whole  Catholic  people  in  a  man- 
ner, shall  acknowledge  as  such. 

"  If  we,  who  are  hardly  yet 
known  among  the  Christian 
churchei,  thus  venture  to  declare 
ourselves  to  you.  our  venerable 
brethren,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
your  sending  to  us,  in  common 
with  the  other  Bishops  of  the  Ca- 
tholic world,  your  late  energetical 
letter;  for  it  would  be  highly  un- 
becoming of  us  not  to  acknow- 
ledge this  high  mark  of  esteem  in 
wbid»  jou  bold  us,  A*  to  jour. 


'G I  ST  EH,  1811. 

selves, you  are  seated  in  those? pis- 
copal  sees,  which  have  been  illus- 
trated through  a  long  series  of  ages 
by  the  virtues  of  the  Holy  Prelates, 
your  predecessors  in  them.  In 
imitation  of  them,  you  conduct 
the  people  entrusted  to  you,  by 
example  as  well  as  instruction,  in 
the  ancient  and  true  faith,  and  in 
sincere  piety  ;  and  together  with 
them  you  exhibit,  in  defiance  of  all 
human  artifice,  fraud,  and  vio- 
lence, a  rare  and  perhaps  singular 
instance  of  invincible  fortitude  in 
preserving  and  fostering  the  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

44  We  humbly  commend  our- 
selves to  your  prayers;  and  we 
earnestly  beseech  God  to  show 
favour  to  your  country,  to  your 
churches,  and  each  one  of  your- 
selves. 

•4  Fare  ye  well,  most  illustrious 
and  Reverend  Prelates. 

44  John,  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore. 

44  Leoxard,  Bishop  of  Ger- 
tyra,  Co-adjutor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Baltimore. 

"  F.  It.  Michael,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  John,  Bishop  of  Boston. 

44  Benedict,  Bishop  of  Brads- 
town." 

Baltimore,  Sept.  10,  1811. 


Speech  delivered  by  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet  of  Hungary. 

4*  Employed  incessantly,  and 
with  paternal  solicitude,  about  the 
means  of  establishing  a  system  of 
finance,  which  may  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  state,  and  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  interests  of  our  faith- 
ful subjects  i  wishing  to  etUulith 
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(iron  that  basis,  the  measures  "  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
which  we  adopt  for  consolidating  expect  from  your  favourable  ar* 
public  credit,  and  procuring  for  rangements  for  the  execution  of 
ourselves  funds  which  may  cover  our  paternal  plans,  upon  which, 
the  wants  of  the  monarchy,— we  as  you  know,  depend  not  only  the 
have  called  you  together,  faithful  happiness  of  the  Hungarians,  but 
Slates  of  our  kingdom  of  Hun-  also  the  maintenance  of  their  con- 
gary,  in  whom  we  place  thegreatest  stitntion  ;  inasmuch  as  we  witness- 
confidence,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  ed  the  zeal  which  you  displayed  in 
liberating  together  on  this  great  the  late  wars  which  we  supported, 
and  salutary  object.  We  do  not  when  you  exerted  all  your  efforts 
conceal  from  you.thatthesacrifices  to  avert  the  dangers  which  threat- 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  ened  our  empire,  with  which  was 
on  the  altar  of  thecountry  are  con-  so  closely  connected  the  peril  of 
siderable;  but  every  one  knows,  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  We 
from  the  examples  of  times  past,  have,  theiefore,  from  the  first, 
that  what  is  great  in  itself  can  reckoned  upon  the  efficacious  co- 
alone  produce  irreat  effects  ;  that  operation  of  the  Statesof  Hungary 
the  strength,  the  liberty,  and  even  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
the  existence  of  a  nation,  are  only  finances.  All  our  views  tend  only 
to  be  acquired  and  perpetuated  by  to  the  general  good,  without  which, 
sacrifices  of  considerable  amount,  the  prosperity  of  individuals  is  iU 
Our  paternal  heart  expeiiences,  lusory ;  but  we  mean  not  to  de* 
however,  very  sensible  pain  in  be-  mand  of  the  States  any  thing  more 
ing  forced,  by  the  most  imperious  than  is  required  by  an  indispensa- 
neeessity,  to  demand  from  our  dear  ble  necessity. 
Hungarian  people  a  powerful  aid,  «  In  fine,  we  doubt  not  that  you 
by  contributing  with  generosity  to  yourselves  are  fully  persuaded, 
the  welfare  of  the  state.  But  we  that  the  aids  which  we  a»k  will  be 
feel  an  entire  conviction  that  our  employed  solely  for  the  good  of 
faithful  states,  listening  only  to  the  our  people,  and  especially  of  the 
zeal  which  they  have  inherited  Hungarian  nation ;  and  that,  this 
from  their  forefathers,  and  to  that  great  and  difficult  object  being 
love  of  country  to  which  no  sacri-  terminated,  we  have  it  extremely 
fice  is  too  costly,  will  adopt,  in  at  heart  to  confer  with  our  States 
order  to  second  our  paternal  in-  about  matters  connected  with  the 
tentiuns,  the  only  object  of  which  internal  administration  of  the  king- 
is  the  universal  welfare  of  the  na-  dom.  Moreover,  the  faithful 
tions  which  Providence  has  en*  States,  whom  we  assure  of  our 
trusted  to  us,  measures  which  shall  imperial  and  royal  good-will,  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  state  of  the  learn  our  intentions  more  in  detail 
royal  dignity,  to  the  glory,  the  from  the  propositions  which  we 
celebrity,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  shall  transmit  to  them." 
monarchy  ;  and  thus  to  that  of  our 

well.heloved  Hungarian  people,  Maritime  Decree  0fNapalean. 
which  is  in  effect  contributing  to 

(lie  «  elfare  of  individuals,  and  the  In  the  name  of  his  Majesty  the 

general  prosperity,  Emperor  of  the  French,  &c.  the 


- 
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commission  of  the  government,  long  voyages,  or  to  the  grand 

established  by  the  decree  of  the  fishery. 

18th  of  December,  ]  810,  consider-  2.  Having  been  at  sea  eighteen 

ing the  decree  of  his  Majesty,  dated  months. 

26th  of  December,  1810,  ordering  3,  Having  been  employed  in 
that  a  maritime  administration  and  the  coasting  fishery  two  year*, 
navigation  police  should  be  esta-  4.  Having  served  two  year** 
blished  in  the  Hanseatic  depart-  apprenticeship  to  the  sea. 
roents,  conformably  to  the  laws  Art.  5.  All  foreign  sailors  re* 
and  regulations  in  existence  in  siding  in  the  territory  of  the  em- 
Fran  ce,  upon  the  report  of  the  pire,  who  have  married  French 
counsellors  of  state,  intendant  of  women,  and  sailed  in  French  mer- 
the  interior  and  finances,  decrees  chant-ships,  are  subjected  to  the 
as  follows :—  maritime  inscription. 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  taken  Art.  6.  The  already  mentioned 
throughout  the  Hanseatic  depart-  sailors  are  bound  to  present  them- 
ments,  a  particular  account  of  selves  at  the  office  of  maritime  in- 
French  citizens  who  are  destined  scription,  in  the  district  where 
to  navigation*  they  reside,  and  have  their  names 

Art.  2.  The  offices  for  maritime  inscribed, 

inscription  are  provisionally  esta-  Art.  7.  Carpenters, 

blished  at  Hamburgh,  for  Ham-  &c.  exercising  their  profe 

burgh  and  Luneburgb  ;  at  Trave*  the  maritime  ports  and  places,  shall 

raunde,  for  the  arondissement  of  be  called  to  the  military  posts  in  the 

Lubeck ;  at  Stadte,  for  the  aron-  event  of  war,  preparations  for  war, 

dissement  of  Stadte;  at  Bremer-  or  of  extraordinary  orconsiderable 

lehe,  for  the  department  of  the  works.    There  shall  be  kept  an 

mouths  of  the  Weser;  and  at  exact  registry  in  the  offices  of  in- 


Varel,  for  the  department  of  the  scription,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
Upper  Ems.  empt  from  all  other  requisitions 
Art.  3.  There  are  comprehended  than  those  relative  to  the  raari- 
in  the  maritime  inscription,  time  service. 

1.  Sailors  of  every  description,  Art.  8.  Every  French  citizen 
whether  navigating  armed  or  mer-  comprehended  in  the  maritime 
chants'  ships.  inscription,  is  exempt  from  all 

2.  Those  who  navigate,  or  are  other  services,  than  those  of  the 
fishermen.  navy,  marine,  arsenals,  and  the 

3.  Those  who  sail  in  barges  national  guard,  in  the  arondisse- 
or  boats,  upon  the  coasts  or  in  ment  of  their  districts. 

the  roads,  rivers,  or  canals,  com-      Art.  9.  Every  sailor  who  has 


prehended  in  the  maritime  dts-  attained  the  full  age  of  50  years, 
tricts.  is,  by  right,  exempt  from  the  re- 
Art.  4.  There  shall  be  included  quisition  for  the  ships  or  arsenals 
in  the- maritime  inscription  every  of  the  empire;  without,  however, 
citizen,  aged  1-8,  who  has  ful-  losing  the  power  of  continuing  the 
filled  one  of  the  following  condi-  employment  of  fishing,  or  even 
tions :  serving  in  the  ships  of  the  state. 
1.  The  having  performed  two  Art.  10.  There  shall  be  granted 
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to  enrolled  sailors,  pensions,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  age,  wounds, 
or  infirmities.  These  pensions  will 
be  fixed  according  totheirservices 
on  board  the  ships  and  arsenals  of 
the  empire,  and  the  merchants' 
vessels. 

Art.  11.  The  length  of  service 
in  the  three  departments,  either  in 
the  merchants'  service  or  on  board 
ships  of  war,  shall  be  computed 
agreeably  to  article  205  of  the  im- 
perial decree  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1811,  as  if  it  had  taken  place  on 
board  French  ships,  and  give  the 
same  right  tohalf-pay  and  pensions 
upon  the  invalid  marine  chest. 

Art.  12.  The  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  sailors  shall  have  the  same 
claims  to  all  assistance  and  suc- 
cours, as  those  of  military  men 
who  died  in  the  service. 

Art.  13.  All  captains,  &c.  navi- 
gating the  rivers,  or  on  the  coasts 
of  the  32nd  military  division,  will 
from  hence  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber next,  provide  themselves  with 
a  role  d'equipage,  at  the  maritime 
office  of  inscription. 

Art.  14.  Every  captain,  ore. 
who,  after  the  first  of  November, 
sails  upon  the  rivers,  coasts,  &c. 
of  the  32nd  military  division,  and 
has  not  conformed  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  present  decree,  shall 
be  punished  with  eight  days'  im- 
prisonment, without  prejudice  to 
still  greater  penalties,  should  there 
be  occasion  to  inflict  them. 

Given  at  the  palace  at  Ham- 
burgh, Sept.  17. 

(  Signed  )  The  Marshal  Prince  of 
Eckmuhl. 


Spanish  Constitution, 

The  Cortes  having  appointed  a 
Committee  of  their  Body  to  form 


the  plan  of  a  Constitution,  the  fol- 
lowing are  said  to  be  the  orelimi* 
nary  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  plan  which  the  Committee 
have  proposed 

Spain  belongs  to  the  Spanish 
people,  and  is  not  the  patrimony 
of  any  family. 

The  nation  can  only  make  fun- 
damental laws. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  apos- 
tolic religion,  unmixed  with  any 
other,  is  the  only  religion  which 
the  nation  professes  or  will  pro- 
fess. 

The  Government  of  Spain  is  an 
hereditary  Monarchy* 

The  Cortes  shall  make  the 
laws,  and  the  King  shall  execute 


SPANISH  CITIZENS. 

■ 

The  Children  of  Spaniards,  and 
of  Foreigners  married  to  Spanish 
women,  or  who  bring  a  capital  in 
order  to  naturalize  themselves  to 
the  soil,  or  establish  themselves  in 
trade,  or  who  teach  any  useful 
art,  are  Citizens  of  Spain. 

None  but  Citizens  can  fill  mu- 
nicipal offices. 

The  rights  of  Citizenship  may 
be  lost  by  long  absence  from  the 
country,  or  by  condemnation  to 
corporal  or  infamous  punishments. 

THE  KING. 

The  person  of  the  King  is  u> 
violable  and  sacred. 

He  shall  sanction  the  Laws 
enacted  by  the  Cortes. 

He  may  declare  war,  and  make 
peace. 

He  shall  appoint  to  Civil  and 
Military  Employments  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  of  State. 
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He  shall  direct  all  diplomatic 
Negotiations. 

He  shall  superintend  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Public  Revenue,  &c. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  KINGLY 
AUTHORITY. 

The  King  shall  not  obstruct 
the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  the 
cases  and  at  the  periods  pointed 
out  by  the  Constitution,  nor  em- 
barrass or  suspend  the  Sittings, 
&c. 

All  who  may  advise  him  to  any 
such  proceedings,  shall  be  holden 
and  dealt  with  as  traitors. 

He  must  not  travel,  marry, 
alienate  any  thing,  abdicate  the 
Crown,  raise  taxes,  nor  exchange 
any  town,  city,  &c.  without  hav- 
ing first  obtained  permission  of 
the  Cortes. 

Don  Ferdinando  VII. is  declar- 
ed by  the  Cortes  King  of  Spain, 
and  alter  his  decease,  his  legiti- 
mate descendants  shall  succeed  to 
the  throne. 

The  King  shall  be  a  minor  un- 
til he  has  completed  the  age  of  18 
years. 

The .  eldest  son  of  the  King 
shall  be  called  Prince  of  the  As- 
turias,  and  as  such,  shall,  at  the 
age  of  14,  take  an  oath  before  the 
Cortes,  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  be  faithful  to  the 
King. 

During  a  minority,  a  Regency 
shall  be  formed,  which  shall  su- 
perintend the  education  of  the 
young  Prince,  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Cortes.  The  regen- 
cy shall  be  presided  over  by  the 
Queen  mother,  if  the  be  in  life, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  two  of 
the  oldest  Deputies  of  the  Cortes, 
who  shall  be  replaced  from  year 


- 
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to  year,  and  of  two  Counsellors  of 
the  Council  of  State,  chosen  in 
the  order  of  their  seniority. 

The  Cortes  shall  fix  the  salary 
proper  for  the  support  of  the  King 
and  his  familv,  and  shall  point  out 
the  places  destined  for  his  re- 
creation, &c. 

The  Infantes  may  be  appointed 
to  all  employments,  but  cannot  be 
magi>trates,  nor  Members  of  the 
Cortes,  and  must  not  leave  the 
kingdom  without  the  permission 
of  the  said  Cortes. 

There  shall  be  eight  Secretaries 
of  State,  including  two  for  South 
and  North  America ;  they  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  departments,  and  the 
remuneration  which  they  shall 
receive  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Cortes. 

A  Council  of  State  shall  be 
formed,  consisting  of  forty  mem- 
bers ;  four  of  this  number  are  to 
be  Grandees  of  Spain,  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  and  virtue;  four 
Ecclesiastics,  of  which  two  shall 
be  Bishops ;  twelve  Americans  ; 
the  remaining  twenty  members  to 
be  chosen  from  among  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  This 
Council  shall  meet  every  year  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  shall  sit 
during  three  months.  This  period 
can  only  be  extended  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  King,  or  for  some 
reason  of  great  urgency.  In  such 
cases  the  session  may  be  prolong- 
ed, but  not  beyond  one  month. 

The  election  of  the  Cortes  shall 
take  place  conformably  to  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  one  Deputy  shall  be 
chosen  for  70,000  souls. 

The  sittings  of  the  Cortes  shall 
be  opened  by  the  King,  or  in  his 
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name,  by  the  President  of  the  de- 
putation of  the  Cortes,  which 
ought  to  remain  permanent,  in 
order  to  watch  over  the  fulfilment 
of  the  constitution. 


Lisbon*  October  28. 

ROYAL  EDICT. 

It  having  been  represented  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  our  Lord,  that 
many  persons,  forgetful  that  the 
defence  of  their  country  is  a  sacred 
duty  dictated  by  reason  and  na- 
ture, resort  to  all  means  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, even  retiring  from  this  king- 
dom in  vessels  which  leave  its 
ports,  on  board  which  they  are 
admitted  without  the  necessary 
passports,  or  with  such  passports  as 
are  inconsiderately  given  to  them, 
notwithstanding  the  laws  and  pro- 
clamations which  have  repeatedly 
prohibited  the  same;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  being  desirous  of  pre- 
venting such  a  shameful  and  per- 
nicious abuse,  particularly  at  a 
moment  when  the  greatest  efforts 
are  necessary  to  repel  and  frus- 
trate the  attempts  of  the  common 
enemy : 

He  has  thought  fit,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  regulation  of  the  9th 
of  January,  1792,  to  direct,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war,  the  edicts  of  the  6th 
of  September,  1645,  of  the  8th  of 
February,  the  4th  of  July,  and 
.5th  of  September,  1646,  and  of 
the  6th  of  December,  1660,  be 
strictly  and  entirely  observe  J  ; 
and  he  has  resolved  in  conse- 
quence : 

I  St.. That  no  Minister  resident 
in  this  capital,  or  in  the  provinces, 
•hall  grant  passports  to  leave  the 


kingdom  ;  and  that  persons  who 
claim  them  shall  apply  only  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  through  his 
Secretaries  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs  and  for  war,  or  for  the 
naval  service,  conformably  to 
every  such  applicant's  situation 
in  life. 

2.  That  all  and  every  person  a 
subject  of  this  kingdom,  who  leaves 
it  without  a  passport  from  one  or 
other  of  the  above  Secretaries  of 
State,  shall  incur  the  punishment 
of  de naturalisation,  and  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  honours ;  the 
simple  fact  of  departure  sufficing 
to  incur  such  pains  without  any 
sentence  or  declaration  whatever. 

3.  That  the  captains  and  mas. 
terB  of  Portuguese  vessels  shall  be 
bound  to  make  declarat  ion,ori  oath, 
that  the  individuals  named  in  their 
respective  ship-lists  really  belong 
to  their  crew,  under  a  penalty  of 
200,000  reis. 

4.  That  the  consuls  of  foreign 
nations  oblige  the  captains  of  fo- 
reign ships  to  give  security  that 
they  will  not  carry  away  natives 
of  this  kingdom  without  passports 
from  the  above  Secretaries  of 
State  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
sent edict  shall  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  said  consuls,  signed  by  the  in. 
tendant-general  of  police. 

5.  Lastly,  that  the  masters  of 
foreign  ships,  who  carry  out  any 
Portuguese  without  the  above- 
mentioned  passport,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  1,000  cruzadoes,  to  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  ;  that  the 
boatmen  who  take  them  on  board 
the  said  ships,  below  the  tower  of 
Beiem,  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
loss  of  their  boats,  sails,  &c,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  thai  not 
one  may  plead  ignorance  of  the 
present  edict,  it  shall  be  published 
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by  the  intendant  of  police,  both  in 
this  capital  and  in  the  provinces ; 
the  said  intendant  being  charged 
with  tbe  execution  of  the  same,  as 
well  as  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. 

Signed  by  the  Four  Lords  Go- 
vernors of  the  Kingdom. 
Palace  of  Government, 
Oct.  10,  1811. 


Washingto?i  Cit^Tuesday,  Nov. 5. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  this  day  communicated,  by 
Mr.  Edward  Coles,  his  private  se- 
cretary, the  following  message  to 
Congress  :— 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  (*f  Representatives, 

In  calling  you  together  sooner 
than  a  separation  from  your  homes 
would  otherwise  have  been  requir- 
ed, I  yielded  to  considerations 
drawn  from  the  posture  of  our 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  in  fixing  the 
present  for  the  time  of  your  meet- 
ing, regard  was  had  to  the  proba- 
bility of  further  developments  of 
the  belligerent  powers  towards 
this  country,  which  might  the 
more  unite  the  national  councils 
in  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  successive  confirmations  of 
the  extinction  of  the  French  de- 
crees, so  far  as  they  violated  our 
neutral  commerce,  would  have 
induced  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  repeal  its  orders  in 
council ;  and  thereby  authorise  a 
removal  of  the  existing  obstruc- 
tions to  her  commerce  with  the 
United  States. 


Instead  of  this  reasonable  step 
towards  satisfaction  and  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  the 
orders  were,  at  a  moment  when 
least  to  have  been  expected,  put 
into  more  rigorous  execution; 
and  it  was  communicated,  through 
the  British  Envoy  just  arrived, 
that,  whilst  the  revocation  of  the 
edicts  of  France,  as  officially  made 
known  to  the  British  government, 
was  denied  to  have  taken  place, 
it  was  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  repeal  or  the  British  orders, 
that  commerce  should  be  restored 
to  a  footing,  that  would  admit 
the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  when  owned  by 
neutrals,  into  markets  shut  against 
them  by  her  enemy ;  the  United 
States  being  given  to  understand, 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  continu- 
ance of  their  non-importation  act 
would  lead  to  measures  of  retali- 
ation. 

At  a  later  date,  it  has,  indeed, 
appeared,  that  a  communication 
to  the  British  government,  of 
fresh  evidence  of  tbe  repeal  of  the 
French  decrees  against  our  neutral 
trade,  was  followed  by  an  intima- 
tion, that  it  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  British  Plenipotentiary  here, 
in  order  that  it  might  receive  full 
consideration  in  the  depending 
discussions.  This  communication 
appears  not  to  have  been  received : 
but  the  transmission  of  it  hither, 
instead  of  founding  on  it  actual 
repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assuran- 
ces that  the  repeal  would  ensue, 
will  not  permit  us  to  rely  on  any 
effective  change  in  the  British  ca- 
binet. To  be  ready  to  meet  with 
cordiality  satisfactory  proofs  of 
such  a  change,  and  to  proceed,  in 
tiie  mean  time,  in  adapting  our 
measures  to  the  views  which  have 
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been  disclosed  through  that  Mi- 
nister, will  best  consult  our  whole 
duty. 

In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those 
disclosures,  indemnity  and  redress 
for  other  wrongs  have  continued 
to  be  withheld ;  and  our  coasts,  and 
the  mouths  of  our  harbours  have 
again  witnessed  scenes,  not  less 
derogatory  to  the  dearest  of  our 
national  rights  than  vexatious  to 
the  regular  course  of  our  trade. 

Among  the  occurrences  pro- 
duced by  the  conduct  of  British 
ships  of  war  hovering  on  our  coasts, 
was  an  encounter  between  one  of 
them  and  the  American  frigate 
commanded  by  Captain  Rodgers, 
rendered  unavoidable  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  by  a  fire  commenced 
without  cause  by  the  former; 
whose  commander  is,  therefore, 
alone  chargeable  with  the  blood 
unfortunately  shed  in  maintaining 
the  honour  of  the  American  flag. 
The  proceedings  of  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, requested  by  Capt.  Rodgers, 
are  communicated;  together  with 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
occurrence  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  Envoy.    To  these  are 
added,  the  several  correspond- 
ences which  have  passed  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  orders  in 
council ;  and  to  both,  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  Floridas, 
in  which  Congress  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  interposition 
which  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  has  thought  proper  to 
make  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  States. 

The  justice  and  fairness  which 
have  been  evinced  on  the  Dart  of 
the  United  States  towards  France, 
both  before  and  since  the  revoca- 
tion of  her  decrees,  authorised  an 


expectation  that  her  government 
would  have  followed  up  that  mea- 
sure by  all  such  others  as  were 
due  to  our  reasonable  claima,  as 
well  as  dictated  by  ita  amicable 
professions.  No  proof,  however, 
is  vet  given  of  an  intention  to  re- 
pair the  other  wrongs  done  to  the 
United  States  ;  and,  particularly, 
to  restore  the  great  amount  of 
American  property  seized  and 
condemned  under  edicts,  which, 
though  not  affecting  our  neutral 
relations,  and  therefore,  not  enter- 
ing into  questions  between  the 
United  States  and  other  bellige- 
rents, were  nevertheless  founded 
in  such  unjust  principles,  that  the 
reparation  ought  to  have  been 
prompt  and  ample. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other 
demands  of  strict  right  on  that  na- 
tion, the  United  States  have  much 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
rigorous  and  unexpected  restrict 
tions  to  which  their  trade  wkh  the 
French  dominions  has  been  sub- 
jected ;  and  which,  if  not  discon* 
tinued,  will  require  at  least  cor* 
responding  restrictions  on  impor- 
tations from  France  into  the 
United  States. 

On  all  those  subjects  our  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary,  lately  sent 
to  Paris,  has  carried  with  him  the 
necessary  instructions ;  the  result 
of  which  will  be  communicated  to 
you  ;  and  by  ascertaining  the  ul- 
terior policy  of  the  French  govern- 
ment towards  the  United  States, 
will  enable  you  to  adapt  to  it 
that  of  the  United  States  towards 
France. 

Our  other  foreign  relations 
remain  without  unfavourable 
changes.  With  Russia,  they  are 
on  the  best  footing  of  friendship. 
The  potts  of  Sweden  have  afforded 
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proofs  of  friendly  dispositions  to- 
wards our  commerce  in  the  coun- 
cils of  that  nation  also.  And  the 
information  from  our  special  Mi- 
nister to  Denmark,  shows,  that  the 
mission  had  been  attended  with 
valuable  effects  to  our  citizens, 
whose  property  had  been  so  ex- 
tensively violated  and  endangered 
by  cruizers  under  the  Danish  flag. 

Under  the  ominous  indications 
which  commanded  attention,  it 
became  a  duty  to  exert  the  means 
committed  to  the  executive  de- 
partment, in  providing  for  the 
general  security.  The  works  of 
defence  on  our  maritime  frontier 
have  accordingly  been  prose- 
cuted with  an  activity  leaving 
little  to  be  added  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  most  important  ones; 
and,  as  particularly  suited  for  co- 
operation in  emergencies,  a  portion 
of  the  gun-boats  have,  in  particular 
harbours,  been  ordered  into  use. 
The  ships  ot  war  before  in  com- 
mission, with  the  addition  of  a 
frigate,  have  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed as  a  cruising  guard  to  the  rights 
of  our  coast  ;and  such  a  disposition 
has  been  made  of  our  land  forces, 
as  was  thought  to  promise  the 
services  most  appropriate  and  im- 
portant :  in  this  disposition  is  in- 
cluded a  force,  consisting  of  regu- 
lars and  militia,  embodied  in  the 
Indiana  territory,  and  marched 
towards  our  north-western  fron- 
tier. This  measure  was  made 
requisite  by  several  murders  and 
depredations  committed  by  Indi- 
ans ;  but  more  especially  by  the 
menacing  preparations  and  aspect 
of  a  combination  of  them  on  the 
Wabash,  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  a  fanatic  of  the  Sha- 
wanese  tribe.  With  these  excep- 
tions, the  Indian  tribes  retain  their 


peaceable  disposition  towards  us* 
and  their  usual  pursuits. 

I  must  now  add,  that  the  period 
is  arrived,  which  claims  from  the 
legislative  guardians  of  the  na- 
tional rights  a  system  of  more 
ample  provisions  for  maintaining 
them. — Notwithstanding  the  scru- 
pulous justice,  the  protracted 
moderation,  and  the  multiplied 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  substitute,  for  the  ac- 
cumulating dangers  to  the  peace 
of  the  twocountries,  all  the  mutual 
advantages  of  re  -  established 
friendship  and  confidence,  we 
have  seen  that  the  British  Cabinet 
perseveres  not  only  in  withholding 
a  remedy  for  other  wrongs,  so 
long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it, 
but  in  the  execution  brought 
home  to  the  threshold  of  our  terri- 
tory, of  measures  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  have  the 
character  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
war  on  our  lawful  commerce. 

With  this  evidence  of  hostile  in- 
flexibility, in  trampling  on  rights 
which  no  independent  nation  can 
relinquish,  Congress  will  feel  the 
duty  of  putting  the  United  States 
into  an  armour  and  an  attitude 
demanded  by  the  crisis,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  national 
spirit  and  expectations. 

I  recommend,  accordingly,  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  for 
filling  the  ranks  and  prolonging 
the  enlistments  of  the  regular 
troops  ;  for  an  auxiliary  force,  to 
be  engaged  for  a  more  limited 
time ;  for  the  acceptance  of  volun- 
teer corps,  whose  patriotic  ardour 
may  court  a  participation  in  urgent 
services,  for  detachments ;  as  they 
may  be  wanted,  of  other  portions 
of  the  militia ;  and  for  such  a  pre- 
paration of  the  great  body  as  will 
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proportion  its  usefulness  to  its  in- 
trinsic capacities.  N»r  can  the 
occasion  tail  to  remind  you  of  tlie 
importance  of  tho>e  military  se- 
minaries, which*  in  every  event, 
will  forma  valuable  and  frugal  part 
of  our  military  establishment. 

The  manufacture  of  cannon 
and  small  arms  has  proceeded 
with  due  success,  and  the  stock 
and  resources  of  all  the  necessary 
munitions  are  adequate  to  emer- 
gencies. Il  will  not  be  inexpe- 
dient, however,  for  Congress  to 
authorise  an  enlargement  of  them. 

Your  attention  will  of  course  be 
drawn  to  such  provisions,  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  force,  as  may 
be  required  for  ihe  services  to 
which  it  may  be  best  adapted.  I 
submit  to  Congress  the  season- 
ableness,  also,  of  an  authority  to 
augment  the  stock  of  such  mate- 
rials as  are  imperishable  in  their 
nature,  or  may  not  at  once  be 
attainable. 

In  contemplating  the  scenes 
which  distinguish  this  momentous 
epoch,  and  estimating  their  claims 
to  our  attention,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  those  developing  them- 
selves among  the  great  communi- 
ties which  occupy  the  southern 
portion  of  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  extend  into  our  neighbour- 
hood. An  enlarged  philanthropy, 
and  an  enlightened  forecast,  con- 
cur in  imposing  on  the  national 
councils  an  obligation  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  destinies  ;  to 
cherish  reciprocal  sentiments  of 
good- will ;  to  regard  the  progress 
of  events;  and  not  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  whatever  order  of  things 
may  be  ultimately  established. 

Under  another  aspect  of  our 
situation,  the  early  attention  of 
Congress  will  be  due  to  the  ex- 


pediency of  further  guards  against 
evasions  and  infractions  of  our 
commercial  laws.  The  practice  of 
smuggling,  which  is  odious  every 
where,  and  particularly  criminal 
in  free  governments,  where,  the 
laws  being  made  by  all  for  the 
good  of  all,  a  fraud  is  committed 
on  every  individual  as  well  as  on 
the  state,  attains  its  utmost  guilt, 
when  it  blends,  with  a  pursuit  of 
ignominious  gain,  a  treacherous 
subserviency,  in  the  transgressors, 
to  a  foreign  policy  adverse  to  that 
of  their  own  country.  It  is  then 
that  the  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  public  should  be  enabled  to 
manifest  itself,  through  the  regu- 
lar animadversions  of  the  most 
competent  laws. 

To  secure  greater  respect  to  our 
mercantile  flag,  and  tu  the  hone.-t 
interests  which  it  covers,  it  is  ex- 
pedient, also,  that  it  be  made  pu- 
nishable in  our  citizens  to  accept 
licences  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  a  trade  unlawfully  in- 
terdicted by  them  to  other  Ameri- 
can citizens ;  or  to  trade  under 
false  colours  or  papers  of  any  sort.  ' 

A  prohibition  is  equally  called 
for  against  the  acceptance,  by  our 
citizens,  of  special  licences,  to  be 
used  in  a  trade  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  against  the  admission 
into  particular  ports  of  the  United 
States,  of  vessels  from  foreign 
countries, authorised  to  trade  with 
particular  ports  only. 

Although  other  subjects  will 
press  more  immediately  on  your 
deliberations,  a  portion  of  them 
cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  oii 
the  just  and  sound  policy  of  secur- 
ing to  our  manufactures  the  suc- 
cess they  have  attained,  and  are 
still  attaining,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  impulse  of  causes  not 
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permanent';  and  to  oar  navigation,  millions  of  dollars  of  the  principal, 
the  fair  extent  of  which  is  at  without  recurring  to  the  loan  au- 
present  abridged,  by  the  unequal  thorised  by  the  act  of  the  last  sea- 
regulations  of  foreign  govern-  sion.  The  temporary  loan  obtained 
menu.  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1810 
Beside*  the  reasonableness  of  has  also  been  reimbursed,  and  is 
saving  our  manufacturers  from  not  included  in  that  amount, 
sacrifices  which  a  change  of  cir-  The  decrease  of  revenue,  arising 
cumstances  might  bring  on  them,  from  the  situation  of  our  commerce 
the  national  interest  requires  that,  and  the  extraordinary  expenses 
with  respect  to  such  articles,  at  which  have  and  may  become  lie- 
least,  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  cessarv,  must  be  taken  into  view, 
our  primary  wants,  we  should  not  in  making  commensurate  provi- 
be  left  in  unnecessary  depend-  sions  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  I 
ance  on  external  supplies.  And  recommend  to  your  consideration 
whilst  foreign  govern  menu  ad  here  the  propriety  of  ensuring  a  sum- 
to  the  existing  discriminations  in  ciency  of  annual  revenue,  at  least 
their  ports  against  our  navigation,  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
and  an  equality  or  lesser  discri-  government,  and  to  pay  the  in- 
clination is  enjoyed  by  their  na-  teres t  on  the  public  debt,  includ- 
vigation  in  our  ports,  the  effect  ing  that  on  new  loans  which  may 
cannot  be  mistaken,  because  it  has  be  authorized, 
been  seriously  felt  by  our  shipping  I  cannot  close  this  communica- 
inte rests ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  tion  without  expressing  my  deep 
takes  place,  the  advantages  of  an  sense  of  the  crisis  in  which  you  are 
independent  conveyance  of  our  assembled,  my  confidence  in  a  wise 
products  to  foreign  markets,  and  and  honourable  result  to  your  de- 
of  a  growing  body  of  mariners,  liberations,  and  assurances  of  the 
trained  by  their  occupations  for  faithful  zeal  with  which  my  co- 
the  service  of  their  country  in  operating  duties  will  be  discharg- 

be  dimi-  ed ;  invoking,  at  the  same  time, 


of  danger,  must 

nished.  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  be- 
T he  receipts  into  the  treasury,  loved  country,  and  on  all  the 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  means  that  may  be  employed  in 
of  September  last,  have  exceeded  vindicating  its  rights  and  advanc- 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dol-  ing  its  welfare. 
Jars ;  and  have  enabled  us  to  de- 
fray the  current  expences,  ioclud-  (Signed)  James  M  add  r son. 
ing  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 

and  to  reimburse  more  than  five  Washington,  Nov.  5, 1811. 
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Account  of  the  celebrated  Guerilla,  this  way  thirty  miles ;  and,  even 

Colonel  Don  Francis  Espoz  y  on  the  day  of  his  attacking  the 

Mibta,  translated  from  the  Spa-  convoy,  he  marched  them  forty 

nish  of  Colonel  Don  Lorenzo  miles  without  the  horses  or  men 

Ximenes.  eating  the  whole  day.   He  hap- 
pened, at  this  time,  to  have  little 

MINA  is  a  well-made  man,  of  or  no  forage,  either  for  his  men  or 

a  florid  complexion,  robust,  horses ;  but  when  he  has  plenty, 

and  about  five  feet  eight  inches  he  is  very  liberal  in  giving  it  away, 

high,  a  man  of  few  words,  frank  never  allowing  any  one  to  receive 

in  his  manner,  detesting  women,  pay  for  it ;  and  indeed,  the  pa- 

for  he  will  not  allow  one  to  be  triotism  of  the  people,  and  their 

with  an  officer  or  a  soldier  of  his  adoration  of  Mina,  is  such,  that 

party,  nor,  indeed,  will  he  keep  they  give  every  thing  cheerfully, 

an  officer  or  a  soldier  with  him  Whenever  a  volunteer  of  infantry 

who  is  attached  to  them;  he  is  be-  joins  Mina,  he  is  not  allowed  to 

tween  20  and  30  years  old,  scarce  bring  any  thing  but  a  pair  of  san- 

ever  eats,  and  never  sleeps  more  dais,  half-stockings,  breeches,  and 

than  two  hours  in  the  night,  and  jacket.   Whenever  his  shirt  is 

then  always  with  his  loaded  pistols  dirty,  he  goes  to  the  first  house 

in  his  girdle,  and  his  room  locked,  near  him,  enters,  and  says,  "  The 

on  the  few  nights  he  ever  passes  in  shirt  I  have  on  is  dirty — give  me 

a  village.  He  is  very  thoughtful ;  a  clean  one."   The  countryman 

never  communicative :  his  officers  changes  with  him ;  and,  if  he  has 

never,  by  any  accident,  know  time,  washes  it,  and  gets  his  own 

where  he  intends  to  march.  The  back ;  if  not,  he  keeps  Mina's, 

instant  the  drum  beats,  whether  and  Mina  the  countryman's.  His 

it  is  for  roll-call  or  not,  he  insists  arms  are  all  rusty  on  the  outside, 

upon  their  all  appearing,  and  the  but  he  is  particularly  careful  to 

officers  mounted  (that  is,  the  cap-  have  them  well  cleaned  within, 

tains,  for  none  others  are  allowed  and  good  locks  and  flints :  his 

horses),  and  their  mules,  with  bag-  bayonets  are  encrusted  with  the 

gage,  loaded.  When  least  expect-  blood  of  Frenchmen.   The  cap- 

ed,  he  places  himself  at  the  head  tain  who  commands  the  advanced 

of  his  men,  saying,  "Follow  me!"  guard  is  called  the  DosPetos(  why, 

—and  often  he  marches  them  in  I  know  not);  but  in  this  last  busi- 

Vol.  LIII.  2  A  ness 
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ness  he  ordered  all  his  men  to  put  perate  and  intrepid  Spaniards  that 
three  musket-balls  in  each  of  their  lire. 


pieces  ;  and  said,  "  I  know  they       Mina  has  one  boy  of  H 

*  in  his  troop.    He  is 


did  as  I  ordered  them,  for  in  tbe  old  in  his  troop, 
first  discharge  they  killed  and  on  a  poney,  with  arms  in  propor- 
wounded 60  people.  His  cavalry ,  tion  to  his  youth,  a  double-bar- 
at  this  time,  consisted  of  150  in-  relied  carbine,  with  pistols  and 
trepid  and  valiant  men,  dressed  sword.    He  is  always  in  the  ad- 
like  hussars,  with  jacket  and  blue  vanced  guard,  and,  of  course,  goes 
pantaloons ;  caps  like  the  rest  of  mto  action  the  first,  This  lad,  by 
the  army,  with  this  difference,  that  himself,  got  between  five  French 
they  have  about  a  yard  of  red  cloth  cavalry  soldiers,  and  called  to  them 
hanging  down  their  backs,  in  a  to  surrender.  The  French,  observ- 
point  from  the  cap,  and  a  gold  tas-  ing  that  a  strong  party  of  Mina's 
sel  at  the  end.   AU  of  them  wear  cavalry  were  beaaed  by  the  boy, 
sandals  and  spars ;  and  Mina  him-  turned  about,  and  were  in  the  act 
self  never  wears  boots,  or  half-  of  galloping  off;  when  the  boy 
boots,  but  sandals,  in  order  tbe  charged  one  of  them,  and  knocked 
more  easily  to  escape,  by  climbing  him  off  his  horse,  and  kept  holdof 
op  the  side  of  mountains,  if  he  the  bridle  of  a  second  until  some 
gets  knocked  off  his  horse.    He  of  his  companions  came  up,  who 
has  several  times  saved  himself  put  them  both  to  the  sword.  Mina 
miraculously  in  this  way.  nimself  says,  that  he  is  one  of  the 
Whenever  a  youth  wishes  to  bravest  lads  that  he  has  io  Ids  di- 
enlist  in  the  cavalry,  after  being  vision;  and,  if  Mina  says  so,  you 
well  examined  by  Mina,  and  ques-  may  be  assured  that  the  boy  is 
tioned,  he  calls  tor  tbe  command-  something  remarkable, 
ing  officer  of  the  infantry,  and      The  French  call  Mina  tbe  King 
says, "  This  boy  wishes  to  serve  in  of  Navarre.  In  whatever  town  he 
the  cavalry ;  take  him  first  with  enters  he  his  sure  to  find  every 
you,  and  let  me  know  how  he  be-  thing  that  be  wants;  the  whole 
haves.    The  first  action  they  are  province  thinks  it  an  honour  to 
engaged  in,  this  captain,  who  com-  have  him  as  a  guest.    No  officer 
mnndstheinfantry,  and  isonhorse-  in  Navarre  pays  for  his  meals  ; 
back,  keeps  the  boy  close  to  him  every  thins  is  brought  out  to  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  action,  gratis.   This  extraordinary  man 
and  watches  narrowly  how  he  be-  has  found  means  to  get  rid  of  all 
haves;  and  after  having  been  four  French  spies  cleverly  enough,  and 
times  in  action,  and  if  he  distin-  without  putting  them  to  death, 
guishes  himself,  the  captain  brings  Wheneveranyofhispartizanshave 
him  to  Mina,  and  says,  "  This  lad  brought  him  any,  he  strips  them 
will  do ;  he  is  worthy  to  die  for  stark  naked  to  see  if  they  have 
his  country."  Mina  then  furnishes  any  papers,  plans,  or  drawings ; 
him  with  arms,  and  a  horse,  closely  and  if  he  finds  any  thing  of  the 
watching  him  himself,  to  see  how  sort,  he  calls  instantly  for  one  of 
he  behaves.    By  these  means,  his  the  soldiers  of  his  guard,  and  says, 
corps  is  composed  of  the  most  des-  to  him, «« Take  this  fellow— he  is  a 

spy 
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spy— cut  offhis  right  ear."  The  sol- 
dicr(whohashad  pretty  good  prac- 
tice at  this  work)  draws  his  sword, 
and  performs  the  operation  as  cle- 
verly as  a  regular  surgeon.  This 
operation  being  finished}  he  heats 
an  iron-mark  red-hot,  and  stamps 
upon  his  forehead—  Viva  Mina! 
With  this  mark  the  man  remains 
during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  so  ashamed 
are  those  who  have  suffered  this 
operation,  of  shewing  themselves, 
that  they  have  been  found  singly 
in  the  mountains,  actually  starved 
to  death.  Mina  has  an  hospital 
for  his  sick  and  wounded  near  a 
beautiful  little  village  called  £s- 
tella,  close  upon  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  Six  women  attend  upon 
the  sick,  with  two  excellent  sur- 
geons. They  are  well  supplied 
with  every  thing  gratis.  The 
French  know  the  spot  where  he 
has  established  this  hospital,  and 
have  made  several  attempts  to  sur- 
prise it,  but  never  with  success. 
Mina  is  sure  to  get  information 
when  they  are  coming ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  village  all 
turn  out  and  carry  the  sick  and 
wounded  on  biers,  on  their  shoul- 
ders, up  six  leagues  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  remain  in  per- 
fect security  until  the  French  re- 
tire. In  this  same  mountain  he 
has  a  cave,  where  he  fabricates  his 
own  gunpowder,  and  with  this  he 
is  pretty  well  supplied.  Mina  en- 
courages the  people  of  Navarre  to 
trade  with  the  French ;  he  gives 
them  passports  to  do  so  :  bv  which 
means  be  secures  many  articles  for 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  his 
men  that  he  could  not  obtain 
otherwise.  And,  for  allowing  this 
trade  he  gets  what  be  wants  gra- 
tis. If  those  who  wish  to  trade  are 


rich  he  exacts  money  from  them, 
which  goes  towards  the  pay  of  his 
soldiers,  but  more  particularly  to 
pay  his  spies,  to  obtain  information 
of  the  movements  of  the  French. 
To  these  men  he  is  unbounded  in 
his  liberality,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  the  most  correct  information 
of  the  motions  of  the  enemy :  not  a 
man  can  stir,  that  Mina  is  not  in- 
formed of  it.  If  the  alcaldes  (or 
justices  of  the  peace)  of  a  village 
are  ordered  by  the  French  to  make 
any  requisition,  and  if  they  do  not 
instantly  inform  Mina  of  it,  he  goes 
himself  to  their  houses,  in  the 
night,  and  shoots  them :  he  has 
done  this  to  no  less  than  nine  of 
these  fellows.  If  they  inform  him, 
Mina  then  takes  stepsaccordingly, 
either  to  intercept  their  communi- 
cations, or  cut  off  their  soldiers,  or 
molest  them  in  one  way  or  other. 
Every  volunteer  has  plenty  of  wine, 
meat,  and  bread.  Every  thing  he 
takes  in  an  action  is  his  own ;  how- 
ever, it  must  be  after  the  battle  is 
over—he  shoots  every  man  that 
plunders  while  he  ought  to  be 
fighting.  His  tactick  is  reduced 
simply  to  forming  line  of  battle, 
column,  charging,  and  great  care 
never  to  fire  without  being  sure  of 
hitting  the  object.  He  never  al- 
lows gaming,  nor  a  pack  of  cards, 
either  among  the  officers  or  sol- 
diers. Plunderers  at  all  times  he 
shoots.  Officers  and  soldiers  are 
all  punished  alike,  when  they  for- 
get their  duty.  He  never  takes 
either  a  regular  soldier,  or  a  regu- 
lar bred  officer,  into  his  corps.  He 
says,  "  They  pretend  to  have  too 
much  theory— and  he  sees  they 
fail  in  all  their  attempts."  His  se- 
cond in  command  is  Guruchaga, 
about  his  own  age,  taller  and 
thinner,  of  a  most  violent  and 
2  A  2  hasty 
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Hatty  temper,  moderate  talents, 
brave  to  a  degree  that  is  incredi- 
ble, impetuous  in  action,  and  a 
powerful  arm  with  the  sword. 
Mina  is  very  food  of  bim,  and  is 
the  only  man  in  whom  be  places 
implicit  confidence,  and  sometimes 
consults.  This  man  is  severe  with 
the  troops,  and  makes  himself 
feared  and  respected.  He  is,  in 
general,  the  observer  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  army  in  battle;  and, 
according  to  his  report  of  their  in- 
dividual valour,  they  are  promot- 
ed. Mina  has  a  perfect  knowledge, 
as  well  as  all  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, of  the  whole  country,  and 
all  the  passes  in  the  mountains ; 
and,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  he 
disperses  his  people,  appointing  a 
particular  spot,  some  distance  off, 
to  meet,  where  they  never  fail  to 
arrive,  although  the  country  is 
surrounded  by  the  French.  On  a 
Tecent  occasion,  he  practised  this 
with  great  success :  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  20,000  French,  who 
had  received  orders  to  destroy  him 
and  his  corps  at  all  hazards.  Mina 
knew  the  peril  of  his  situation ; 
but,  with  his  $,000  men,  he  re- 
mained in  the  mountains  15  days, 
treating  the  French  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  At  length,  about 
dusk  in  the  evening,  be  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  four  columns 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  pressing 
down  upon  him.  With  the  great- 
est coolness,  he  called  all  his  men 
around  him,  and  said,  "Gentle- 
men, we  are  in  an  unpleasant  situ- 
ation here.  Let  every  captain  take 
care  of  his  company.  Let  the  ren- 
dezvous be  at  such  a  place  ( nam- 
ingone)—  Mi na  the  rallying- word. 
And  now  let  every  man  disperse, 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way." 
They  immediately  dispersed.  The 


French  deployed  their  columns  at 
day-light,  in  the  morning;  and, 
when  they  thought  that  they  had 
these  people  in  their  power,  they 
found  the  whole  of  them  had 
escaped.  In  6ve  days  afterwards, 
Mina  was  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
committing  depredations  on  the 

and  without  having  lost  a  single 
individual.  This  is  Mina's  own 
account  of  this  circumstance. 

After  we  came  into  the  power 
of  Mina,  by  the  capture  of  the 
French  convoy  who  were  escort- 
ing us,  Mina's  whole  care  was  to 
provide  for  our  security.  He 
marched  us  through  different  vil- 
lages, and  across  mountains,  some- 
times close  to  the  French  lines. 
He  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to 
get  us  to  Valencia,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  sent  to  Duran  and  Em- 
pecinado,  to  desire  them  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  to  pass 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  in 
order  that  they  might  protect  our 
passage  across.  He  waited  with 
anxietyl2  days  for  an  answer  from 
Empecinado,  but  got  none.  (Un-< 
fortunately,  Empecinado  had  been 
attacked  by  the  French  at  this 
time,  and  lost  his  artillery.)  At 
length,  he  determined  to  execute 
this  project  by  himself.  He  or- 
dered some  boards  to  be  placed  on 
cars,  with  preparations  to  make  a 
bridge ;  and  spread  a  report  that 
he  intended  to  cross  the  Ebro  at  a 
certain  point.  The  carts  and  wag- 
gons that  he  loaded  with  these 
materials,  he  moved  down  in  the 
day-time  towards  the  water.  The 
French,  hearing  this,  waited  anx- 
iously expecting  Mina  and  his 
troops.  In  the  mean  time,  Mina 
started  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
marched  twelve  miles  from  the 

spot 
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spot  where  he  intended  building 
his  bridge ;  and,  coming  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  jumped  off 
his  horse,  and  said,  "Here  is  the 
spot  where  I  will  take  you  across." 
Without  the  least  noise  or  confu- 
sion, Mina  halted  all  his  men, 
forced  his  own  horse  into  the  river, 
to  try  the  depth ;  and,  finding  it 
practicable,  he  ordered  a  hundred 
men  to  get  up  behind  a  hundred 
of  the  cavalry,  and  plunge  into  the 
river.  In  this  manner  he  con- 
trived to  pass  over  800  Spanish 
prisoners  and  land  them  in  per- 
fect safety,  before  the  French  were 
aware  that  he  was  not  coming 
down  to  the  bridge.  The  moment 
he  had  placed  us  in  safety  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  he  said, 
•'Now,  Spaniards!  you  are  safe." 
He  divided  two  handkerchiefs  full 
of  dollars  amongst  us,  saying,  that 
we  had  as  good  right  to  share  in 
the  plunder  of  the  French  as  they 
had;  and,  wishing  us  farewell, 
galloped  into  the  river  with  his  ca- 
valry, and  disappeared,  leaving  20 
dragoons  and  an  officer  to  escort  us; 

This  extraordinary  man  might» 
if  he  chose,  increase  the  number  of 
his  army  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men ;  but  he  has  no  vanity ;  and 
says  fairly,  that  he  thinks  he  can 
manage  four  or  five  thousand  men 
better  than  a  larger  number. 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  by  Francis  Hardy, 
Esq, 

David  Hume. 
(By  Lord  Charlemont,) 

The  celebrated  David  Hume, 
whose  character  is  so  deservedly 
high  in  the  literary  world,  and 
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whose  works,  both  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  historian,  are  so  won- 
derfully replete  with  genius  and 
entertainment,  was,  when  I  was 
at  Turin,  Secretary  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
court  of  Great  Britian  to  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty.  He  had  then  late- 
ly published  those  Philosophical 
Essays  which  have  done  60  much 
mischief  to  mankind,  by  contri* 
buting  to  loosen  the  sacred  bonds 
by  which  alone  man  can  be  re- 
strained from  rushing  to  his  own 
destruction,  and  which  are  so  in- 
timately necessary  to  our  nature> 
that  a  propensity  to  be  bound  by 
them  was  apparently  instilled  intd 
the  human  mind  by  tire  all-wise 
Creator,  as  a  balance  against  those 
passions  which,  though  perhaps 
necessary  as  incitements  to  activity 
must,  without  such  control,  in- 
evitably have  hurried  us  to  our 
ruin.  The  world,  however,  uncon- 
scious of  its  danger,  had  greedily 
swallowed  the  bait ;  the  Essays 
were  received  with  applause,  read 
with  delight,  and  their  admired 
author  was  already,  by  public  opi- 
nion, placed  at  the  head  of  the 
dangerous  school  of  sceptic  phi- 
losophy. 

With  this  extraordinary  man  I 
was  intimately  acquainted.  He 
had  kindly  distinguished  me  from 
among  a  number  of  young  men 
who  were  then  at  the  academy, 
and  appeared  so  warmly  attached 
to  me,  that  it  was  apparent  he  not 
only  intended  to  honour  me  with 
his  friendship  but  to  bestow  on 
me  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
first  of  all  favours  and  benefits, 
by  making  me  his  convert  and 
disciple. 

Nature,  I  believe,  never  form- 
ed any  man  more  unlike  his  real 
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character  than  David  Home.  The 
powers  of  physiognomy  were  baf- 
fled by  his  countenance;  neither 
could  the  roost  skilful  in  thai  sci- 
ence pretend  to  discover  the  tea  alJ- 
est  trace  of  ihe  faculties  ofliii  mind 
in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  vi- 
sage. His  face  was  broad  and  flat, 
his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any 
other  expression  than  that  of  im- 
becility. His  eyes  vacant  and  spi- 
ritiesF,  and  the  corpulency  of  bis 
whole  person  was  far  better  fitted 
to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  tur- 
tle-eating alderman,  than  of  a  re- 
fined philosopher.  His  speech, 
in  English,  was  rendered  ridicu- 
lous by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent, 
and  bis  French  was,  if  possible, 

til ^  1  s^  CJ^5^    s^^t}  1    £   ^^^J  1 1^   £  V^^  l^J^^ 

dom  most  certain] v  never  die- 
guised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth 
a  garb.  Though  now  near  fifty 
years  old,  he  was  healthy  and 
strong;  but  his  health  and  strength 
far  from  being  advantageous  to  his 
figure,  instead  of  manly  comeli- 
ness, bad  only  the  appearance  of 
rusticity.  His  wearing  a  uniform 
added  greatly  to  his  natural  awk- 
wardness, for  he  wore  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  train  bands.  Sinclair 
was  a  lieutenant  general,  and  was 
sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see 
that  their  quota  of  troops  was 
furnished  by  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  necessary  that  his  secre- 
tary should  appear  to  be  an  officer, 
and  Hume  was  accordingly  dis- 
guised in  scarlet. 

Having  thus  given  an  account 
of  his  exterior,  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  state  my  good  opinion  of 
bis  character.  Of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe, 
ever  joined  more  real  benevolence 


to  its  mischievous  principles  than 
my  friend  Hume.  His  love  to 
mankind  was  universal  and  vehe- 
ment; and  there  was  no  service 
be  would  not  cheerfully  have  done 
to  hi*  fellow  creatures,  excepting 
only  that  of  suffering  them  to  save 
their  souls  in  their  own  way.  He 
was  tender- hearted,  friendly,  and 
charitable  in  the  extreme,  as  will 
appear  from  a  fact  which  I  have 
from  good  authority.  \N  hen  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  great  want  of  mo- 
ney, having  little  or  no  paternal 
fortune,  and  the  collegiate  stipend 
being  very  inconsiderable,  he  had 
procured,  through  the  interest  of 
some  friend,  an  office  in  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  worth  about 
forty  pounds  a  year.  On  the  day 
when  he  had  received  this  good 
news,  and  just  when  he  had  got 
into  his  possession  the  patent  or 
grant  entitling  him  to  his  office, 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Black- 
lock,  the  poet,  who  is  much  better 
known  by  his  poverty  and  blind- 
ness than  by  his  genius.  This 
poor  man  began  a  long  descant 
on  bis  misery,  bewailing  his  want 
of  sight,  his  large  family  of  child- 
ren, and  his  utter  inability  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  or  even  to  pro- 
cure them  the  necessaries  of  life- 
Hume  unable  to  bear  his  com- 
plaints, and  destitute  of  money  to 
assist  him,  ran  instantly  to  his 
desk,  took  out  the  grant,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  miserable  friend, 
who  received  it  with  exultation, 
and  whose  name  was  soon  after, 
by  Hume's  interest,  inserted  in- 
stead of  his  own.  After  such  a 
relation,  it  is  needless  that  I  should 
say  aoy  more  of  his  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy and  generous  benefi- 
cence; but  thecUfficulty  will  now 

occur, 
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occur,  how  a  man,  endowed  with  our  intimacy,  asked  him  whether 

such  qualities,  could  possibly  con-  he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions 

sent  to  become  the  agent  of  so  were  universally  to  take  place, 

much  mischief  as  undoubtedly  mankind  would  not  be  rendered 

has  been  done  to  mankind  by  his  more  unhappy  than  they  now 

writings;  and  this  difficulty  can  were;  and  whether  he  did  not 

only  be  solved  by  having  recourse  suppose  that  the  curb  of  religion 

to  that  universal  passion,  which  was  necessary  to  human  nature  ? 

has,  I  fear,  a  much  more  general  *  The  objections,'  answered  he, 

influence  over  all  our  actions  than  4  are  not  without  weight ;  but 

we  are  willing  to  confess.    Pride,  error  can  never  produce  good,  and 

or  vanity,  joined  to  a  sceptical  truth  ought  to  take  place  of  all 

turn  of  mind,  and  to  an  education  considerations.'  He  never  failed, 

which,  though  learned,  rather  sip-  in  the  midst  of  any  controversy, 

ped  knowledge  than  drank  it,  was,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every  thing 

probably,  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  tolerable  that  was  either  said  or 

singular  phaenomenon-,  and  the  de-  written  against  him.    One  day 

sire  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  that  he  visited  me  in  London,  he 

a  sect  whose  tenets  controverted  came  into  my  room  laughing,  and 

and  contradicted  all  received  opi-  apparently  well  pleased.   « What 

nions,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  has  put  you  into  this  good  humour, 

by  a  man  whose  genius  enabled  Hume  ?'  said  I.  <  Why,  man,'  re- 

him  to  find  plausible  arguments,  plied  he,  *  I  have  just  now  had  the 

sufficient  to  persuade  both  himself  best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  heard, 

and  many  others,  that  his  own  opi-  I  was  complaining  in  a  company 

nions  are  true.    A  philosophical  where  I  spent  the  morning,  that  I 

knight-errant  was  the  dragon  he  was  very  ill  treated  by  the  world, 

had  vowed  to  vanquish,  and  he  and  that  the  censures  passed  upon 

was  careless,  or  thoughtless,  of  the  me  were  hard  and  unreasonable, 

consequences  which  might  ensue  That  I  had  written  many  volumes, 

from  the  achievement  of  the  ad-  throughout  the  whole  of  which 

venture  to  which  he  had  pledged  there  were  but  few  pages  that  con- 

himself. — He  once  professed  him-  tained  any  reprehensible  matter, 

self  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  and  yet,  for  those  few  pages  I  was 

beautiful,  and  accomplished  lady  abused  and  torn  to  pieces.  You 

at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his  put  me  in  mind,  said  an  honest 

passion.   One  day  he  addressed  fellow  in  the  company,  whose  • 

her  in  the  usual  common-place  name  I  did  not  know,  of  an  ac- 

strain,  that  he  was  '  alnme,  ane-  quaintance  of  mine,  a  notary  pub- 

anti.' — 1  Ok  !  pour  aneanti,'  re-  lie,  who  having  been  condemned 

plied  the  lady ;  *  ce  riest  en  effet  to  be  hanged  for  forgery,  lamented 

quune  operation  tres  natureUe  de  the  hardship  of  his  case-,  that,  after 

vStre  systSme.'  having  written  many  thousand  in- 

f  n  London,  where  he  often  did  offensive  sheets,  he  should  be 

me  the  honour  to  communicate  hanged  for  one  line.' 

the  manuscripts  of  his  additional  But  an  unfortunate  disposition 

essays,  before  their  publication,  I  to  doubt  of  every  thing  seemed 

have  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  interwoven  with  the  nature  of 

Hume; 
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there,  I 

am  convinced,  a  more  thorough  cularhr  to  Frenchmen,  could  be 
and  sincere  sceptic.    He  seemed  little  delightful,  and  still  more  par- 
no  t  to  be  certain  even  of  his  own  ticularly,  one  would  suppose,  to 
existence,  and  could  not  therefore  French  women ;  and  yet,  no  la- 
be  expected  to  entertain  any  set*  dy's  toilette  was  complete  without 
tied  opinion  respecting  his  future  Hume's  attendance.  At  the  opera, 
state.  Once  I  asked  him  what  he  bis  broad  unmeaning   face  was 
thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  usually  seen  cntrc  deux  jolts  mi~ 
soul  T  *  Why  troth,  man,'  said  he,  nois.    The  ladies  in  France  give 
4  it  is  so  pretty  and  so  comfortable  the  ton,  and  the  too  was  deism ; 
a  theory,  that  I  wish  I  could  be  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to 
convinced  of  its  truth,  but  I  canna  the  softer  sex,  in  whose  delicate 
heln  doubting.'  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and 
Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  timidity  a  charm.    But  the  wo- 
he  was  there  as  secretary  to  Lord  men  in  France  were  deists,  as  with 
Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous ;  us  they  were  charioteers.  The  te- 
and  nothing  ever  marked,  in  a  nets  of  the  new  philosophy  were 
more  striking  manner,  the  whim-  a  portee  de  tout  le  monde ;  and 
sical  genius  of  the  French.    No  the  perusal  of  a  wanton  novel, 
man,  from  his  manners,  was  surely  such,  for  example,  as  Therese  Phi- 
less  formed  for  their  society,  or  losophe,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
less  likely  to  meet  with  their  ap-  render  any  fine  gentleman,  or  any 
probation ;  but  that  flimsy  philo-  fine  lady,  an  accomplished,  nay,  a 
sophy  which  pervades  and  deadens  learned  deist.    How  my  friend 
even  their  most  licentious  novels,  Hume  was  able  to  endure  the  en- 
was  then  the  folly  of  the  day.  Free  counter  of  these  French  female 
thinking  and  English  frocks  were  Titans  I  know  not.    In  England, 
the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie  either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  bis 
was  the  ton  du  pais.    Lord  Hoi-  conviction  that  infidelity  was  ill 
land,  though  far  better  calculated  suited  to  women,  made  him  per- 
than  Hume  to  please  in  France,  fectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of 
was  also  an  instance  of  this  singu-  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his' 
lar  predilection.  Being  about  this  doctrine.    I  never  saw  him  so 
time  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  tbe.French  much  displeased,  or  so  much  dis- 
concluded  that  an  Englishman  of  concerted,  as  by  the  petulance  of 
his  reputation  must  be  a  philoso-  Mrs.  Mallet,  the  conceited  wife  of 
pher,  and  must  be  admired.    It  Bolingbroke's  editor.   This  lady, 
was  customary  with  him  to  doze  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
after  dinner,  and  one  day,  at  a  Hume,  meeting  him  one  night  at 
great  entertainment,  he  happened  an  assembly,  boldly  accosted  him 
to  fall  asleep;  « Le  voilaT  says  a  in  these  words      *  Mr.  Hume, 
Marquis,  pulling  his  neighbour  by  give  me  leave  to  introduce  myself 
the  sleeve ;  *  La  voila  qui  pense  !'  to  you ;  we  deists  ought  to  know 
But  the  madness  for  Hume  was  each  other.' — '  Madame,'  replied 
far  more  singular  and  extravagant,  he,  •  I  am  no  deist.  I  do  not  style 
From  what  has  been  already  said  myself  so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be 
of  him,  it  is  apparent  that  his  con-  known  by  that  appellation/ 
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Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more 
real  vexation,  than  the  strictures 
made  upon  bis  history  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham. Soon  after  that  speech  I  met 
Hume,  and  ironically  wished  him 
joy  of  the  high  honour  that  had 
been  done  him.   '  Zounds,  man,9 
said  he,  with  more  peevishness 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him  express, 
<  he's  a  Goth !  he's  a  Vandal 
Indeed,  his  History  is  as  dangerous 
in  politics,  as  his  Essays  are  in  re* 
ligion  :  and  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  same  man  who 
labours  to  free  the  mind  from  what 
he  supposes  religious  prejudices, 
should  as  zealously  endeavour  to 
shackle  it  with  the  servile  ideas 
of  despotism.    But  he  loved  the 
Stuart  family,  and  his  history  is, 
of  course,  their  apology.  All  his 
prepossessions,  however,  could  ne- 
ver induce  him  absolutely  to  falsi- 
fy history ;  and  though  he  endea- 
vours to  soften  the  failings  of  his 
favourites,  even  in  their  actions, 
yet  it  is  on  the  characters  which 
he  gives  to  them,  that  he  princi- 
pally depends  for  their  vindication: 
and  from  hence  frequently  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  course  of  his  history, 
this  singular  incongruity,  that  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  a  man 
possessed  of  the  character  which 
the  historian  delineates,  should  in 
certain  circumstances  have  acted 
the  part  which  the  same  historian 
narrates  and  assigns  to  him.  But 
now  to  return  to  his  philosophical 
principles,  which  certainly  consti- 
tute the  discriminating  feature  of 
his  character.    The  practice  of 
combating  received  opinions  had 
one  unhappy,  though  not  unusual 
effect  on  his  mind.  He  grew  fond 
of  paradoxes,  which  his  abilities 
enabled  him  successfully  to  sup- 


port; and  his  understanding  was 
so  far  warped'andbent  by  this  un- 
fortunate predilection,  that  he  had 
well  nigh  lost  that  best  faculty  of 
the  mind,  the  almost  intuitive  per- 
ception of  truth.  His  sceptical 
turn  made  him  doubt,  and  conse- 
quently dispute  every  thing ;  yet 
was  he  a  fair  and  pleasant  dispu- 
tant. He  heard  with  patience, 
and  answered  without  acrimony* 
Neither  was  his  conversation  at 
any  time  offensive,  even  to  his 
more  scrupulous  companions :  his 
good  sense,  and  good  nature,  pre- 
vented his  saying  any  thing  that 
was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  was  provoked  to  argu- 
ment, that,  in  mixed  companies, 
he  entered  into  his  favourite  topics. 
Where,  indeed,  as  was  the  case 
with  me,  his  regard  for  any  indi- 
vidual rendered  him  desirous  of 
making  a  proselyte,  his  efforts 
were  great,  and  anxiously  inces- 
sant. 


Montesquieu. 

( By  Lord  CharlemonU) 

I  have  frequently  met  him  in 
company  with  ladiest  and  have 
been  as  often  astonished  at  the  po- 
liteness, the  gallantry,  and  spright- 
liness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word, 
the  most  accomplished,  the  most 
refined  petit-maitrt  of  Paris  could 
not  have  been  more  amusing  from 
the  liveliness  of  his  chat,  nor  could 
have  been  more  inexhaustible  in 
that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best 
suited  to  women,  than  this  vener- 
able philosopher  of  seventy  years 
old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  profound  author  of  L'Esprit 
des  Loix.  was  also  author  of  the 

Persian 
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Persian  Letters,  aiid  of  the  truly  imagine,  from  the  nature  of  his 

gallant  Temple  de  Gnide.  complaint,  that  it  was  likely  to  be 

He  had,  however,  to  a  great  fatal,  I  quitted  him,  however,  with 
degree,  though  not  amon£  wo-  the  utrao6t  regret,  and  with  that  sort 
men,  one  quality  which  is  not  offoreboding  which  sometimes  pre- 
uncommon  with  abstracted  men,  cedes  misfortunes.  Scarcely  was  I 
1  mean  absence  of  mind.  I  re-  arrived  in  England,  when  I  re- 
member dining  in  company  with  ceived  a  letter  from  one  whom  I 
him  at  our  ambassador's,  Lord  Al-  had  desired  to  send  me  the  most 
bernarle,  where,  during  the  time  particular  accounts  of  him,  corn- 
ed dinner,  being  engaged  in  a  warm  municating  to  me  the  melancholy 
dispute,  he  gave  away  to  the  ser-  news  of  his  death,  and  assuring 
vant,  who  stood  behind  him,  seven  me,  what  I  never  doubted,  that 
clean  plates,  supposing  that  he  had  he  had  died  as  he  lived,  like  a  real 
used  them  all.  But  this  was  only  philosopher;  and  what  is  more, 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  with  true  christian  resignation, 
when  he  was  actuated  by  that  What  his  real  sentiments,  with 
lively  and  impetuous  earnestness  regard  to  religion,  were,  I  cannot 
to  which,  though  it  never  carried  exactly  say.  He  certainly  was  not 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  a  Papist ;  but  X  have  no  reason  to 
breeding,  he  was  as  liable  as  any  believethat  he  was  not  a  Christian; 
man  I  ever  knew.  At  all  other  in  all  our  conversations,  which 
times  be  was  perfectly  collected,  were  perfectly  free,  I  never  heard 
nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  think  of  him  utter  the  slightest  hint,  the 
any  thing  out  of  the  scope  of  the  least  word,  which  savoured  of  pro- 
present  conversation.  faneness ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

In  the  course  of  our  con  versa-  whenever  it  came  in  his  way  to  men- 
tions, Ireland,  and  its  interests,  tion  Christianity,  he  always  spoke 
have  often  been  the  topic ;  and,  of  its  doctrine  and  of  its  precepts 
upon  these  occasions  I  have  al-  with  the  utmost  respect  and  rever- 
ways  found  him  an  advocate  for  ence;  so  that  did  I  not  know  that 
an  union  between  that  country  and  he  had  too  much  wisdom  and  good- 
England.  '  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  ness  to  wish  to  depreciate  the  rul- 
said  he,  <  I  should  certainly  wish  ing  religion,  from  his  general  man- 
for  it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  ner  of  expressing  himself  I  should 
liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ;  and  make  no  scruple  freely  to  declare 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  infe-  him  a  perfect  christian.  At  his 
rior  country,  connected  with  one  death  the  priests,  as  usual,  torment- 
much  her  superior  in  force,  can  ed  him,  and  he  bore  their  exhor- 
never  be  certain  of  the  permanent  tations  with  the  greatest  patience, 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  free-  good  humour,  and  decency ;  till 
dom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  repre-  at  length  fatigued  by  their  obsti- 
sentatives,  a  proportional  share  in  nate  and  tiresome  pertinacity,  he 
the  legislature  of  the  superior  told  them  that  he  was  much  oblig- 
kingdom.'  ed  for  their  comfort,  but  that,  hav- 

A  few  days  before  I  left  Paris  ing  now  a  very  short  time  to  live, 

to  return  home,  this  great  man  he  wished  to  have  those  few  mi- 

iell  sick,  and,  though  I  did  not  nutes  to  himself,  as  he  had  lived 

long 
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long  enough  to  know  how  to  die.  president,  has  now  in  his  posses- 
A  day  or  two  before  his  death,  an  sion  forty  folio  volumes  in  his  fa- 
unlucky  circumstance  happened,  ther's  hand-writing,  which  are  no- 
by  which  the  world  has  sustained  thing  more  than  the  common-place 
an  irreparable  loss.  He  had  writ-  books  from  whence  this  admirable 
ten  the  history  of  Louis  the  Ele-  work  was  extracted.  Montesquieu, 
venth,  including  the  transactions  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed 
of  Europe  during  the  very  import-  the  difficult  art  of  contracting  mat- 
ant  and  interesting  period  of  that  ter  into  a  small  compass,  without 
prince's  reign.  The  work  was  long  rendering  it  obscure,  more  per- 
and  laborious,  and  some,  who  had  fectly  than  any  man  who  ever 
seen  parts  of  it,  have  assured  me  wrote.  His  Grandeur  et  Deca- 
that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  dence  des  Romains  is  a  rare  in- 
other  writings.  Recollecting  that  stance  of  this  talent ;  a  book  in 
he  had  two  manuscripts  of  it,  one  which  there  is  more  matter  than 
of  them  perfect  and  the  other  ex-  was  ever  before  crammed  together 
tremely  mutilated,  and  fearing  that  in  so  small  a  space.  One  circum- 
this  imperfect  copy  might  fall  into  stance  with  regard  to  this  last- 
the  hands  of  some  ignorant  and  mentioned  treatise  has  often  struck 
avaricious  bookseller,  he  gave  his  me,  as  a  sort  of  criterion  by  which 
valet  de  chambre  the  key  of  his  to  judge  of  the  materialness  of  a 
escrutoir,  and  desired  him  to  burn  book.  The  index  contains  nearly 
that  manuscript,  which  he  describ-  as  many  pages  as  the  work  itself; 
ed  to  him.   The  unlucky  valet 

burned  the  fair  copy,  and  left  that  — — — — — — 

from  which  it  was  impossible  to  Gerard  Hamilton.4 
print. 

There  is  nothing  more  uncom-  The  uncommon  splendor  of 
mon  than  to  see,  in  the  same  man,  his  eloouence,  which  was  sue- 
the  most  ardent  glow  of  genius,  ceeded  by  such  inflexible  tacitur- 
the  utmost  liveliness  of  fancy,  nity  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  be- 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  came  the  subject,  as  might  be  sup- 
assiduity  and  of  laboriousness.  posed,  of  much,  and  idle  specu- 
The  powers  of  the  mind  seem  in  fation.  The  truth  is,  that  all  his 
this  to  resemble  those  of  the  body,  speeches,  whether  delivered  in 
The  nice  and  ingenious  hand  of  London  or  Dublin,  were  not  only 
the  oculistwasnever  made  to  heave  prepared,  but  studied  with  a  mi- 
the  sledge,  or  to  till  the  ground,  nuteness  and  exactitude,  of  which 
In  Montesquieu,  however,  both  those  who  are  only  used  to  the 
these  talents  were  eminently  con-  carelessness  of  modern  debating, 
spicuous.  No  man  ever  possessed  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord 
a  more  lively,  a  more  fanciful  ce-  Charlemont,  who  had  been  long 
nius.  No  man  was  ever  more  la-  and  intimately  accjuainted  with 
borious.  His  Esprit  des  Lois  is,  htm,  previous  to  his  coming  to 
perhaps,  the  result  of  more  read-  Ireland,  often  mentioned  that  he 
iog  than  any  treatise  ever  yet  com-  was  the  only  speaker,  among  the 
posed.  M.  de  Secondat,  son  to  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he 

.   •  The  following  a/e  all  by  Mr.  Hardy. 

'  could 
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could  say,  with  certainty,  that  all 
his  speeches,  however  long,  were 
written  and  got  by  heart.    A  gen- 
tleman, well  known  to  his  Lord-* 
ship  and  Hamilton,  assured  him 
that  he  had  heard  Hamilton  re- 
peat, no  less  than  three  times,  an 
oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke 
in  die  House  of  Commons,  and 
lasted  almost  three  hours.    As  a 
debater,  therefore  he  became  as 
useless  to  his  political  patrons,  as 
Addison  was  to  Lord  Sunderland ; 
and,  if  possible,  he  was  more  scru- 
pulous in  composition  than  even 
that  eminent  man.  Addison  would 
stop  the  press  to  correct  the  most 
trivial  error  in  a  large  publication ; 
and  Hamilton,  as  1  can  assert,  on 
indubitable  authority,  would  recall 
the  footman,  if,  on  recollection, 
any  word,  in  his  opinion,  was  mis- 
placed or  improper,  in  the  slight- 
est note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance. 
Painful  pre-eminence  !    Yet  this 
weigher  of  words,  and  balancer 
of  sentences,  was  most  easy  and 
agreeable  in  conversation.  He 
passed  his  time,  except  with  un- 
necessary anxiety  as  to  his  literary 
fame,  unembarrassed  and  cheerful, 
among  a  few  select  friends  of  either 
sex  (to  the  fair  sex  he  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  acceptable) ;  in- 
triguing statesmen,  and  grave  phi- 
losophers. 


Hely  Hutchinson. 

John  Hely  Hutchinson,  father 
to  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  and 
Lord  Hutchinson,  introduced  a 
classical  idiom  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  member  was  ever 
more  extolled,  and  more  in  fa- 
shion, than  he  was  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance there.  He  opposed  go- 
vernment upon  almost  every  ques- 


tion, but  his  opposition  was  of  no 
long  continuance.   As  an  orator, 
his  expression  was  fluent,  easy,  and 
lively ;  his  wit  fertile  and  abund- 
ant ;  hi8  invective  admirable,  not 
so  much  from  any  peculiar  energy 
of  sentiment,  or  diction,  as  from 
being  always  un clogged  with  any 
thing  superfluous,  or  which  could 
at  all  diminish  the  justness  and 
brilliancy  of  its  colouring.    It  ran 
along  with  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  and  never  went  beyond 
them.   He  saw  what  the  House 
could  bear,  and  seemed  to  take 
the  lead  in  directing  their  resent- 
ment, rather  than  in  pointing  his 
own.    On  such  occasions  he  sunk, 
as  it  were,  into  a  temporary  obli- 
vion of  his  own  disposition  (for  he 
was  naturally  very  irritable),  and 
appeared  free  from  all  unseemly 
impetuosity,  indulging  the  keenest 
wit,  equally  within  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  the  limits  of  decorum. 
The  consequence  of  this  assumed 
calmness  was,  that  he  never  was 
stopped.    The  House  was  paid 
such  deference  to,  that  it  could 
not,  and  received  so  much  enter- 
tainment, that  it  would  not,  inter- 
fere.   The  members  for  a  long 
time  remembered  his  satire,  and 
the  objects  of  it  seldom  forgave  it. 

In  his  personal  contests  with 
Mr.  Flood  (and  in  the  more  early 
part  of  their  parliamentary  career 
they  were  engaged  in  many),  he  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  advan- 
tage. The  respect  which  he  uni- 
fbrmlyobserved  towards  the  House, 
and  the  style  of  his  speaking,  might 
have  contributedsomewhat  to  this. 
His  oratory  was  of  that  gayer  kind 
which  captivatesan  Irish  auditory, 
and  incorporated  itself  more  easily 
with  the  subjects  which,  at  that 
period,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.   It  was, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  without  derogating  at 
all  from  his  talents,  the  contention 
of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides, 
on  points  where  we  may  justly 
conclude,  from  the  character  of 
those  two  eminent  Athenians,  Hy- 
perides must  have  been  superior. 
To  Floods  anger  Hutchinson  op- 
posed the  powers  of  ridicule ;  to, 
his  strength  he  opposed  refine- 
ment ;  to  the  weight  of  his  ora- 
tory an  easy,  flexible  ingenuity, 
nice  discrimination,  and  graceful 
appeal  to  the  passions.  As  the 
debate  ran  high,  Flood's  eloquence 
alternately  displayed  austere  rea- 
soning, and  tempestuous  reproof ; 
its  colours  were  chaste,  but  gloomy; 
Hutchinson's  on  the  contrary,  we  re 
of  "  those  which  April  wears," 
bright,  various,  and  transitory;  but 
it  was  a  vernal  evening  after  a 
storm,  and  he  was  esteemed  the 
roost  successful,  because  he  was 
the  most  pleasing. 

In  every  thing  that  he  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  seem- 
ed to  have  a  great  sense  of  public 
propriety ;  he  was  not  tedious,  but 
he  sometimes  enlarged  on  subjects 
more  than  was  necessary,  a  defect 
which  his  enemies  criticised  with 
peculiar  severity.  But  Mr.  Ger- 
rard  Hamilton  (than  whom  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  public  speaking  has 
seldom  been  seen)  observed,  that 
he  was  that  speaker*  who,  in  his 
support  of  government,  had  always 
something  to  say  which  gratified 
the  House.  *  He  can  go  out  in  all 
weathers,'  continued  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, *  and  as  a  debater  is  therefore 
inestimable.' 

He  had  attended  much  to  the 
stage,  and  acquired  a  clearness  and 
propriety  of  intonation,  that  gave 
what  he  said  great  impression.  In 
his  younger  days  he  lived  in  great 
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habits  of  intimacy  with  Quin,  who 
admired  his  talents  and  improved 
his  elocution. 

From  some  of  his  coadjutors 
he  differed  in  one  respect  particu- 
larly ;  he  never  recommended  a 
bad  measure  that  he  might  dis- 
play an  obtrusive  and  vulgar  zeal 
for  government,  nor  appeared  a 
champion  for  British  interest  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  always  spoke  of  it  with 
respect  and  affection ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  time  questions  came 
forward,  which,  when  he  first 
engaged  in  business.  Parliament 
would  have  shrunk  from,  he  wa* 
not  awed  into  silence,  but  support  - 
ed  them  all.  The  octennial  bill, 
the  free  trade,  the  Catholic  bill, 
in  which  he  was  followed  with 
hereditary  talents  and  spirit,  and 
latterly  the  parliamentary  reform. 
On  the  last-mentioned  subject  he 
spoke  with  no  diminished  pow- 
ers ;  time  had,  indeed,  changed 
his  manner,  but  it  was  the  placid 
manner  of  dignified  age,  and  the 
House  seemed  to  listen  to  him 
with  peculiar  and  grateful  satis- 
faction. His  acceptance  of  the 
provostship  of  Trinity  College  was 
an  unwise  step ;  injurious  to  his 
peace,  and  almost  clouding  every 
prospect  in  his  profession,  the 
highest  honours  of  which  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  otherwise 
attained.  After  a  long  enjoyment 
of  parliamentary  fame,  it  was  then 
said,  that  he  was  no  speaker ;  and 
after  the  most  lucrative  practice  at 
the  bar,  that  he  was  no  lawyer. 
But  the  public  ultimately  decides 
with  propriety  and  candour,.  All 
the  force  of  wit  and  talents  arrayed 
against  him  in  his.  academical  quar- 
rels, could  not  authenticate  these 
supposed  discoveries  oi  bis.  want 
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of  knowledge  and  ability;  his 
country  thought  far  otherwise, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
genius,  and  an  active,  well-inform- 
ed statesman,  remained  undimi- 
nished to  the  last. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit; 
when  he  left  opposition  in  1760, 
and  took  the  prime  serjeantcy, 
some  of  his  enemies  attempted  to 
attack  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  he  asserted  himself 
with  such  a  lofty  and  firm  tone, 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  at- 
tack him  no  more.  In  private  life 
he  was  amiable,  and  in  the  several 
duties  of  father  and  husband  most 
exemplary. 


Francis  Andrews. 

Francis  Andrews,  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  one 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland, 
is  entitled,  from  the  superiority  of 
his  talents,  and  the  conspicuous 
part  which  for  several  years  he 
acted  in  the  politics  of  this  coun- 
try, to  particular  notice.  He  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
in  1741,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Bald- 
win, as  provost,  in  1758.  It  is 
pretty  generally  known,  that  in 
the  more  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Woffington,  that  celebrated  wo- 
man, who,  when  we  reflect  on  her 
beauty,  her  acquirements,  the  fas- 
cinating powers  of  her  conversa- 
tion, and  the  influence  which  she 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  some 
men  of  the  most  exalted  under- 
standings,  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  Aspasfa  of  these  kingdoms. 
This  connection  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  the  popular  prints  of  that 
day  insisted  that  Andrews  owed 


his  advancement  to  the  successful 
exertion  of  her  interest ;  an  asser- 
tion than  which  nothing  had  ever 
less  foundation.  Baldwin  was  a 
Whig.  As  Toryism  predominated 
in  the  university  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  the  statesmen  of 
that  period,  in  order  to  eradicate 
Jacobite  principles,  supported  him 
in  all  his  academical  proceedings ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  ruled  over 
that  respectable  seminary  with  al- 
most unlimited  sway.  But  though 
an  absolute,  he  was  a  decorous  so* 
vereign  ;  and,  some  few  instances 
excepted,  did  not  abuse  his  power. 
The  same  may  be  said,  and  at  least 
with  equal  truth,  of  his  successor, 
Doctor  Duigeoan,  who  knew  him 
well,  and  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  during  part  of  his  provost- 
ship,  has  told  us,  and  justly,  that 
he  governed  the  university  for 
many  years  with  great  reputation. 

He  represented  his  native  city 
of  Derry  in  parliament,  and  soon 
became  a  leading  rn ember ;  for  he 
spoke  often,  and  always  with  un- 
questioned ability.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  court  system.  Princi- 
pibus  placuiste  viris  was  the  avow- 
ed maxim  on  which  he  acted,  and 
with  peculiar  success  certainly,  for 
few  men  ever  rendered  themselves 
more  acceptable  to  the  great ;  not 
merely  to  statesmen,  or  those  who 
had  it  in  their  power  to  serve  him, 
but  to  the  gay  and  fashionable  part 
of  the  higher  orders ;  and  such 
was  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
that,  when  in  Italy,  he  no  less 
charmed,  and  almost  astonished, 
the  learned  professors  of  Padua,  by 
his  classical  attainments,  and  the 
uncommon  quickness,  purity,  and 
ease,  with  which  he  addressed  and 
replied  to  them  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, than  he  captivated  our 
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young  men  of  rank,  then  resident 
at  Rome,  by  his  lively  and  accom- 
modating wit,  his  agreeable,  use- 
ful, and  miscellaneous  knowledge. 

Yet  his  manners  were  not  re- 
fined ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
have  relished  them  more  than  Lord 
Chesterfield  ;  but  they  were  frank 
and  open,  accompanied  with  so 
much  good  humour,  good  nature, 
and  real  benevolence,  that  he  had 
few,  if  any,  personal  enemies.  He 
was  fond  of,  and  indulged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  headded 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  and, 
when  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  vacant,  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  late  Mr.  Ponson- 
by,  in  1771 ,  he  displayed  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  influence  in  that  assem- 
bly, by  the  election  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Pery,  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
who,  though  eminently  qualified 
for  such  a  station,  was  much  in- 
debted to  Andrews  for  his  just 
promotion.  Two  men  of  more 
dissimilar  habits  perhaps  never  ex- 
isted ;  yet  the  most  cordial  union 
subsisted  between  them  from  their 
earliest  days  to  the  year  1774, 
when  Lord  Pery  witnessed  the  last 
mournful  scene  of  Andrew's  life 
at  Shrewsbury.  He  was  deeply 
regretted ;  and  Rigby,  who  loved 
him,  who  was  delighted  with  his 
colloquial  powers,  as  his  own  were 
pre-eminent,  wept  like  a  child  at 
the  intelligence  of  bis  death. 

For  some  time  before  he  died, 
he  grew  weary  of  politics.  To  an 
intimate  friend  he  expressed  his 
concern  that  he  had  relinquished 
his  profession,  (the  law,)  for  the 
Provostship.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  he  considered  his  necessary 
academical  engagements  as  totally 
incompatible  with  those  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  and  lamented  the  ar- 


dour with  which  he  had  engaged  in 
the  latter.  In  the  disposition  of 
his  property  he  shewed  an  un- 
feigned respect  for  the  University, 
bequeathing  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  foundation  of  an  observa- 
tory, and  the  cultivation  of  astro- 
nomical science. 


Philip  Tisdall. 

Philip  Tisdall,  Attorney-Gene- 
ra), cannot  be  omitted  in  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  singularity  of 
his  talents  and  temperament  de- 
mand a  more  peculiar  delinea- 
tion of  his  character.  He  came 
into  parliament  in  the  year  1739, 
as  representative  of  the  university 
of  Dublin.  This  respectable  situ- 
ation he  occupied,  though  not 
without  some  trouble,  and  much 
personal  obloquy,  at  every  elec- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1777. 

.  He  had  an  admirable,  and  most 
superior  understanding;  an  under- 
standing matured  by  years,  by  long 
experience,  by ,  habits  with  the 
best  company  from  his  youth; 
with  the  bar,  with  parliament,  with 
the  state.  To  this  strength  of  in- 
tellect was  added  a  constitutional 
philosophy,  or  apathy,  which  never 
suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  by 
attachment  to  any  party,  even  his 
own.  He  saw  men  and  things  so 
clearly;  he  understood  so  well  the 
whole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that 
it  passed  before  him  like  a  scenic 
representation:  and,  till  almost  the 
close  of  his  days,  he  went  through 
the  world  witn  a  constant  sun- 
shine of  soul  and  an  inexorable 
gravity  of  feature.  His  counte- 
nance was  never  gay,  and  his 
mind  was  never  gloomy.  % 
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He  was  an  excellent  politician, 
equally  able  to  draw  government 
into  difficulties,  and  bring  it  out 
of  them  again,  though  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  he  never  abused  the 
confidence  of  government.  Far 
from  it.  But  when  ministers  here 
found  themselves  embarrassed  by 
neglecting  to  consult  him*  which 
was  sometimes  the  case,  he  enjoy* 
ed  their  distress  with  peculiar  com- 
placency :  and  with  a  face  of  Ere- 
bus, no  lover  was  at  that  moment 
more  pleased,  nor  stoic  more  im- 
moveable. Ho  seemed  to  have 
acquired  an  entire  power  over  his 
senses,  and  when  his  mind  was 
most  impregnated,  and  his  passions 
most  engaged,  he  looked,  if  in  his 
opinion  the  measure  required  it, 
as  if  he  had  almost  ceased  to  see, 
to  hear,  or  to  speak. 

He  was  an  able  speaker,  as  well 
at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  his  diction  was 
very  indifferent.  He  did  not  speak 
so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his 
parliamentary  coadjutors,  though 
he  knew  the  whole  of  the  subject 
much  better  than  they  did.'He  was 
not  only  a  good  speaker  in  parlia- 
ment, but  an  excellent  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  never 
said  too  much.  He  had  great  me- 
rit in  what  he  did  say,  fbr  govern- 
ment was  never  committed  by 
him*  He  plunged  into  no  diffi- 
culty, nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  an- 
tagonist to  escape  from  one. 

To  liberty,  or  the  people,  he  was 
no  enemy.  He  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  not  to  re- 
spect the  constitution.  He  knew 
his  own  abilities  top  well  not  to 
be  convinced  that,  in  a  free  coun- 
ts government  could  not  go  on 
with  oat  him ;  and*  that>  whilst  he 
was  consulted/  by  administration, 


it  never  would  overset  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  To  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  his  principles,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  know  what  government 
did  not  do.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Malone,  and  one  or  two 
eminent  men.  They  differed  from 
the  patriot  not  in  principle,  but  as 
to  the  place  where  such  principle 
might,  at  thai  time  be  most  effica- 
ciously displayed.  They  struggled 
fbr  the  country  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
the  orator  often  did,  orsaid  he  did, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
mode  of  conduct  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  arose  from  the  situ- 
ation of  Ireland,  which  those  most 
able  men  did  not  wish  to  see  en- 
gaged in  quarrels  with  England. 
Their  desire,  therefore,  was  to  do 
things  calmly  and  quietly.  They 
moderated  parties,  checked  the  too 
forward  zeal  of  courtiers,  and  tem- 
pered the  ardour  of  patriots.  They 
postponed,  but  never  thought  of 
at  tempting  to  extinguish,  any 
question  relating  to  public  liberty. 
**  Yon  may  observe,"  said  Mr. 
Tisdall  to  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  with  him  at  his  villa  of  Stil- 
lorgan,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Dublin,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea,  M  that  the  taking  the 
embargo  off  corn  has  improved  my 
prospect.  Yon  now  see  some 
ships.  I  signed  the  proclamation 
for  taking  off  that  embargo ;  but 
the  proclamation  for  laying  it  on,  I 
took  care  not  to  sign  that/'  He 
was  the  first  person  who  omitted, 
in  the  revenue  bill,  the  clause 
providing  that  the  act  should  con- 
tinue till  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  on  his  part,  a  patrio- 
tic and  provident  measure.  The 
English  council  restored  theclause, 
which  was  afterwards  a'subject  of 
debate  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
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Mid  in  that  debate,  Mr.  Tisdall 
was  the  only  person  who  was  per- 
sonally attacked,  though  he  alone, 
of  the  Irish  Cabinet,  had  any  me- 
rit on  the  question.  Hut  parlia- 
mentary hostility  is  often  mis- 
placed, and,  from  the  nature  of  a 
popular  assembly,  such  errors  are 
often  unavoidable. 

On  some  miserable,  ill-advised 
contest  of  government  with  the 
city  of  Dublin,  the  crown  lawyers 
marshalled  themselves  in  sad  and 
painful  array,  to  support  the  non- 
sense of  administration.  "  I  shall 
leave  my  ragamuffins  where  they 
will  be  ivell  peppered,"  said  Tis- 
dall, to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar, 
who  stood  near  him,  and  walked 
out  of  court. 

He  was  a  profound  lawyer,  and 
his  opinion  was  frequently  resorted 
to  from  England.  In  domestic  life 
he  was  sociable  and  agreeable. 
His  table  was  remarkably  splendid 
and  magnificent,  and  often,  as  the 
public  prints  said,  subservient  to 
political  purposes;  but  with  what 
truth  the  observation  was  made  I 
know  not.  When  abroad,  parti- 
cularly at  Spa,  he  lived  with  al- 
most equal  splendour.  Take  him 
all  in  all,  he  was,  in  some  respects, 
one  of  the  most  singular,  as  un- 
questionably he  was,  by  far,  one 
of  the  most  able,  statesmen,  whom 
Ireland  ever  beheld. 


Mit.  Edmund  Pery. 

Mr.  Edmund  Pery,  afterwards 
Lord  Pery,  came  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  year  17.51. 
The  subsequent  session  of  1753 
was  remarkable  for  the  first  great 
parliamentary  contest  in  Ireland. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  son  of  the 
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celebrated  and  amiable  Lord  Dor- 
set,  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant; 
government  wa6  led  on  by  Primate 
Stone,  a  man  of  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Lord  Charlemont,  who  knew 
him  perfectly,  often  assured  me, 
that  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
English  people,  and  English  con- 
stitution, averse  to  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference,  or  domination, 
( which  the  Primate  was  well  aware 
of)  alone  prevented  him  from 
aspiring  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  brother  to  Andrew  Stone,  who 
possessed  considerable  knowledge 
and  ability,  a  principal  figure  in 
the  court  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales.    Mr.  Pery  at  first  acted 
with  government,  or,  what  was 
then  called,  the  primate's  party : 
and  afterwards,  in  the  session  of 
1755,  rendered  himself  conspicu- 
ous, by  opposing,  though  with  a 
small  minority,  Colonel  Conway, 
then  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington.    Party-writers  said, 
that  this  opposition  was  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
friend,  the  primate.    But  if  his- 
tory in  general  is  to  be  read  with 
caution,  the  political  history  of  the 
day  should  ever  be  regarded  with 

{particular  distrust.  Mr.  Pery  could 
ittle  brook  such  subjugation.  He 
was,  some  time  after,  the  leader  of 
what  was  called,  the  Flying  Squa- 
dron; a  party  attached  neither  to 
the  court  nor  the  opposition,  and 
occasionally  joining  both.  When 
acting  with  administration,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, but  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
their  servant,  and  disdained  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  spoils  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Gore,  (Lord  Annaly; 
who  then  held  that  place.— He 
was  master  of  his  profession ;  and 
2  B 
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not  only  that,  bat  an  admirable 
member  of  parliament.  It  may 
be  justly  said,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  great  public  measure 
adopted  in  Ireland,  whilst  Lord 
Pery  engaged  in  business,  which 
had  not  Us  seminal  principle  in  his 
comprehensive  mind.  The  corn 
laws,  the  free  trade,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
tenantry  bill,  were  framed  with 
his  assistance,  and  would  not  hare 
been  carried  without  it.  The  til- 
lage of  Ireland  may  be  regarded  as 
his  child. 

The  superiority  which  a  certain 
rectitude  of  mind  and  understand- 
ing has  over  talents  and  pertina- 
city, is  sometimes  evinced  in  no 
small  degree.  During  the  discus- 
sion of  a  question,  which  Mr.  Pery 
had  favoured,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  its  support,  he  was  an- 
swered by  Secretary  Hamilton,  in 
a  speech  of  unexampled  eloquence. 
He  rose  directly  after  Hamilton 
had  sat  down,  not,  he  said,  to  re- 
ply, but  at  ooce  to  declare,  that 
he  was  convinced. 

Whoever  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  knows, 
that  there  are  too  many  persons 
of  mere  talents,  who  would  have 
displayed  no  such  ingenuousness ; 
for,  to  combat  at  all  events,  and 
concede  no  point  whatever,  seems 
to  be  an  established  maxim  with 
the  leaders  of  debate  in  general. 
Mr.  Pery,  by  acting  in  a  contrary 
manner,  divided  the  glory  of  the 
day  with  Hamilton ;  the  latter 
carried  the  palm  of  genius,  and 
Pery  that  of  wisdom.  In  truth, 
he  saw  further  before  him  than 
almost  any  man  of  his  time.  In 
good  sense  be  was  inferior  to  none ; 
in  fortitude,  superior  to  most  men. 
He  delivered  the  boldest  senti- 


ments in  the  calmest  manner,  so 

that  fortitude  did  not  seem  the  ef- 
fort of  his  mind,  bat  its  ordinary 
temperature.  He  spoke  with  pe- 
culiar gravity  and  dignity  and 
feeling.  His  arguments,  or  their 
principal  points,  were  fully,  but 
briefly  stated.  On  no  occasion 
were  his  speeches  declamatory. 
He  sometimes  rose  above  others, 
not  less  by  the  firmness  of  his  tem- 
per, than  bis  disdain  of  mere  rhe- 
torical flourishes.  Whentheright 
of  England  to  make  laws  for  Ire- 
land was  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  (some  years  previ- 
ous to  Mr.  G rattan's  address  on 
that  subject)  a  general  disposition 
prevailed  to  decline  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  question.  There 
was  certainly  much  speaking,  but 
the  claims  of  England  were  al- 
luded to  in  similies  and  metaphors, 
the  result  of  habitual  subserviency, 
and  false  or  illusive  eloquence. 
But  Pery  said,  "  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  making  use  of  any  in- 
distinct, or  figurative  language. 
He  would  speak  out,— the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
to  make  laws  for  Ireland.**  In 
these  days  some  persons  m3y  smile 
at  such  an  instance  being  adduced 
of  political  courage.  But,  to  judge 
of  other  times  by  our  own,  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  mind,  presump- 
tuous and  superficial.— He  was 
master  of  that  great  science  of  a 
genuine  statesman,  the  doctrine  of 
non-interference,  He  knew  that 
legislation,  like  every  thing  else, 
bad  its  limits,  and  that  much  was 
to  be  left  to  the  unrestricted  sense 
of  mankind.  He  never  was  a  mi- 
nister, nor  wished  to  be  one.  Per- 
haps he  knew  some  of  his  coun* 
trymen  too  well,  to  be  either  their 
idol, or  their  minister;  but  he  often 
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instructed,  often  controlled,  or 
checked,  the  members  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  it  is  no  dispropor- 
tionate language  to  say,  that  he  was 
frequently  resorted  toby  different 
classes  of  men  in  public  life,  almost 
as  an  oracle.  He  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  best  Speakers  that  ever  sat 
in  the  chair  of  any  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  mind  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  every  question,  and  fol- 
low the  debate  in  all  its  various 
forms.  It  was  not  an  anxiety  for 
a  particular  motion,  but  a  general 
parental  care  of,  and  solicitude  for 
the  well-being,  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  wisdom 
of  its  deliberations.  Hence,though 
always  remembering  that  he  was 
the  servant  of  the  House,  not  its 
dictator,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
those  who  were  accustomed  to 
him,  and  took  a  part  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  know  at  once,  from  his 
looks,  whilst  they  were  speaking, 
whether  their  speeches,  in  his  opi- 
nion, gave  an  additional  light  or 
interest  to  the  debate. 

There  was  no  interruption,  no 
impatience ;  but,  to  make  use  of 
a  dramatic  allusion,  he  so  blended 
himself  with  the  entire  business  of 
the  scene,  that  an  intelligent  de- 
bater, by  observing  him,  almost 
instantly  felt  where  he  was  most 
right,  or  discovered  where  he  was 
most  wrong.  He  preserved  order, 
without  encroaching  on  the  popu- 
lar nature  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  suffered  no  usurpation, 
or  ministerial  legerdemain,  from 
the  treasury  bench.  The  old  mem- 
bers were  respected,  the  young 
were  encouraged,  all  were  attended 
to.  In  private  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  grave  and  serious  demean- 
our, no  man  was  ever  more  friend- 
ly, more  benign,  and,  to  the  young 
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people,  more  accommodating,  or 
more  pleasing,  instructive,  and  in- 
dulgent. 


The  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Jhe  Earl  of  Kildare,  afterwards 
Marquis,  and  Duke  of  Leinster, 
premier  peer  of  Ireland,  had  great 
weight  and  authority  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  not  merely  from  his 
rank,  considerable  as  it  was,  but 
from  the  honourable  and  generous 
part  which  he  always  took  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  He  seldom,  if 
ever,  spoke  in  public ;  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  the 
political  struggle  of  1753,  and,  dis- 
daining to  crouch  to  an  intriguing 
and  ambitious  prelate,  or  the  Vice- 
roy, whom,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  prelate  too  much  influenced, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
late  king,  which,  in  respectful,  but 
spirited  language,  stated  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland,  and  particularly 
the  maladministration  of  Primate 
Stone.  It  occasioned  much  sur- 
prize, and  gave  great  offence  to 
part  of  the  English  cabinet.  Sel- 
dom, very  seldom  indeed,  have  the 
members  of  that  cabinet  cause  to 
be  so  offended.  Excepting  some 
occasional  visits  to  England,  where 
he  was  as  highly  respected,  as  il- 
lustriously allied,  Lord  Kildare  re- 
sided in  Ireland  almost  constant- 
ly. He  not  only  supported  his 
senatorial  character  with  uniform 
independence,  but,  as  a  private 
nobleman,  was  truly  excellent, liv- 
ing either  in  Dublin  or  among  his 
numerous  tenantry,  whom  he  en- 
couraged and  protected.  In  every 
situation  he  was  of  the  most  une- 
quivocal utility  to  his  country ;  at 
Carton,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
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Lords,  or  that  of  England,  (he  was 
a  member  of  both),  or  speaking 
the  language  of  truth  and  justice 
in  the  closet  of  his  sovereign. 
No  man  ever  understood  his 

Eart  in  society  better  than  he  did ; 
e  was  conscious  of  his  rank,  and 
upheld  it  to  the  utmost;  but,  let 
it  be  added,  that  he  was  remark- 
able for  the  dignified,  attractive 
politeness,  or,  what  the  French 
call,  nobleness  of  his  manners.  So 
Admirable  was  he  in  this  respect, 
that,  when  he  entertained  some 
Lord  Lieutenants,  the  general  de- 
claration, on  leaving  the  room, 
was,  that  from  the  peculiar  grace 
of  his  behaviour  be  appeared  to 
be  more  the  Viceroy  than  they  did. 
Pie  was  some  years  older  than 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  took  a  lead 
in  politics  when  that  nobleman 
was  abroad,  and  for  some  time  af- 
ter his  return  to  Ireland;  but 
when  the  House  of  Lords  became 
more  the  scene  of  action,  they, 
with  the  late  lord  Moira,  gene- 
rally, co-operated,  and,  in  truth, 
three  noblemen  so  independent, 
this  country  has  seldom  seen. 

 ■ — ■   

* 

DUC  DE  NlVKRNOIS. 

Of  this  nobleman,  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Lord  Chesterfield,  so 
nVuch  regarded  by  Lord  Charle-" 
inonr,  and  so  esteemed  at  Rome, 
at  Berlin,  at  London,  and  in  Paris, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  ac- 
.count.  He  was  a  Ma  acini,  an  il- 
lustrious Roman  name,  and  per- 
fectly familiar  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant in  the  history  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  His  grandfather  was 
Due  de  Nevers,  brother  to  that 
renowned  beauty,  Madame  de  Ma- 
sai in,  and  Maria  Mancini,  whose 


agreeable  wit  andaccomplishments' 
for  some  time  enthralled  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  French  mo- 
narch.  The  Due  de  Nivernois, 
(who  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
Nevers,  although  bis  father  died  in 
1768)  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Rome  in  1746,  and  staid  there 
several  years.    The  embassy  to 
Rome  was,  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XI V.aud  XV.  considered  as 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  highest, 
in  diplomatic  rank.  He  acquitted 
himself  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  court:  the  people  at 
Rome  looked  on  him  as  a  Roman, 
whilst  his  manners,  his  learning, 
and  conversation,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  Lamber- 
tini,(  Benedict  the  Fourteenth).  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  he 
captivatedLordCharleraont,  whose 
taste  and  studies,  and  sauvity  of 
disposition,  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, similar  to  his  own.  Although 
he  did  not  succeed  in  the  object 
of  his  mission  at  Berlin,  (for  Fre- 
derick had  taken  his  measures  pre- 
viously to  the  Duke's  arrival)  he 
was  not  the  less  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  that  monarch  and 
his  brother,  Prince  Henry.  They 
never  spoke  of  him  but  with  ap- 
plause. When  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, D'Eon  justly  says,  that  bow- 
ever  discordant  the  opinions  of  the 
people  were  as  to  the  peace,  there 
was  no  difference  whatever  as  to 
the  pacificator;  for  all  ranks  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
admiration  of,  and  respect  for  him. 
He  went  every  where,  and  was 
liked  every  where.    He  was  at 
Bath ;  at  Newmarket ;  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  by  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

He 
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He  was  a  little  man,  with  en 
agreeable,  open,  and  engaging 
countenance,  but  so  extremely 
.thin,  that  some  of  his  friends  at 
Parts  always  called  him  the  poli- 
tical Sylph.  When  he  first  land- 
ed, with  his  suite,  at  Dover,  two 
or  three  old  sailors  were  walking 
along  the  beach.  Observing  the 
bustle,  "  Hey,  what's  this?'*said 
one,—"  Oh !  the  French  Ambas- 
sador! He  has  just  come  out  of 
the  boat."  "  Just  Heaven I"  ex- 
claimed another,  "  to  what  have 
we  reduced  the  French  during 
this  war  1  Only  conceive.  When 
I  was  prisoner  in  France,  two  or 
three  years  ego,  that  emaciated 
ambassador,  whom  you  see  like  a 
withered  apple-John,  yonder,  was 
then  by  far  one  of  the  fattest  men 
who  walked  the  streets  in  Paris. 
He  absolutely  waddled."  When 
this  was  told  to  the  Duke,  he  was 
delighted,  and  used  often  to  relate 
it  at  his  own  table,  as  a  most  hap- 
py instance  of  national  humour. 

In  consequence  of  repeated  so- 
licitations to  be  recalled,  (for  his 
health,  naturally  delicate,  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  air  of  Lon- 
don), he  returned,  after  an  eight 
months'  residence  in  England,  to 
Paris.  He  continued  in  that  me- 
tropolis, or  its  environs,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards,  cul- 
tivating letters,  and  all  the  refined 
pleasures  of  society,  but  not  living, 
as  many  men  of  letters  do,  in  a 
cold,  fastidious  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  On  the 
contrary,  though  much  esteemed 
and  liked  by  Louis  XV,  and  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  his 
court,  he  opposed  the  inclinations 
of  that  monarch,  when  he  consi- 
dered them  as  militating  against 
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France;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
some  most  respectable  noblemen, 
took  a  generous,  but  decided  part 
against  the  system  of  Chancellor 
Maupeou.  Whilst  engaged  in  this 
opposition,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred, which  I  shall  take  leave  to 
mention,  as  it  is  in  some  measure 
illustrative  of  his  urbanity  and  po- 
lished wit.  Louis  XV  held  a  bed 
of  justice,  as  it  was  called,  and  ei- 
ther then,  or  in  one  of  the  audience 
rooms  at  Versailles,  forbad  the 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
ris to  trouble  him  with  any  further 
remonstrances  ;  "  for/'  added  he, 
with  a  most  emphatic  tone,  "  I 
shall  never  change."  His  favour- 
ite, the  beautiful,  unfortunate  Ma- 
dame de  Barry,  and  the  Duke  of 
Nivernois,  were  present  at  the 
scene.  Some  days  after,  she  met 
the  Duke,  and  addressing  him  with 
great  gaiety,  "  Well,  Monsieur  de 
Nivernois,  said  she,  "  you  may 
surely  now  give  up  your  opposi- 
tion ;  for  you  yourself  heard  tlie 
king  say,  that  he  mould  never 
change,"  "  Certainly,  Madam," 
he  replied,  "  I  did  hear  him ;  and 
indeed  no  wonder,  for  he  was  took- 
ing  at  you" 

tie  was,  when  far  advanced  in 
life,  (for  he  was  then  some  years 
beyond  seventy)  at  length  called 
to  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 
M.  de  Malsherbes,  the  Count  de 
la  Luzerne,  and  one  or  two  more, 
were  his  assistants.  It  was  then 
too  late.  The  time  of  the  court 
bad  been  long  wasted  in  the  most 
wretched  intrigues ;  and  the  toi- 
lette of  that  most  fascinating  of  all 
women,  Madame  de  Poliguac,  was, 
however  originally  adverse  to  her 
inclinations,  alternately  become, 
with  that  of  her  royal  friend,  Marie 

Antoinette, 
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Antoinette,  the  scene  of  frivolous, 
ridiculous  appointments,  in  which 
vanity,  levity  personal  whim  or 
caprice,  were  alone  consulted,  and 
the  dread  exigence  of  the  moment 
cither  not  understood,  or  feebly 
administered  to.  The  waters  were 
out,  they  had  overspread  the  land; 
and  it  required  more  talents  than 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  de 
Kivernois,  and  his  coadjutors,  had 
they  been  all  even  in  the  prime  of 
life,  to  give  the  repose  of  a  mo- 
ment to  the  shattered  political 
vessel  of  France,  The  duke  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  well  in  ten - 
Moned  sovereign,  the  unhappy  An- 
toinette, whose  beauty  and  ten- 
derness of  heart  were  once  the  sub- 
ject of  every  eulogy,  and  the  an- 
gelic Princess  Elizabeth,  dragged, 
in  the  midst  of  Paris,  to  the  scaf- 
fold, by  monsters  in  a  human  form. 
Accustomed  as  this  world  has  ever 
been  to  spectacles  of  sorrow,  such 
a  downfall  of  all  earthly  grandeur, 
such  a  fell  vicissitude,  it  perhaps 
pever  before  witnessed. 

But  what  is  singular  in  the  his- 
tory of  Monsieur  de  Nivernois's 
life,  is,  that  although  remaining  in 
Paris,  he  survived  even  the  multi- 
plied atrocities  and  murders  of 
Robespierre.  How  he  escaped,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  as  he 
had  every  requisite  for  the  guillo- 
tine, which  that  daemon  so  often 
looked  for  in  the  victims  of  his 
tyranny— high  rank,  venerable  age, 
goodness  of  mind,  love  of  letters, 
and  love  of  his  country.  Yet,  with 
all  these  qualifications  for  being 
murdered  in  such  a  time,  he  was 
not ;  but  lived  to  publish  several 
of  his  works,  and  died  very  peace- 
ably in  1798,  at  the  advanced  age 
pf  eighty-two ! 


Lord  Powerscourt. 

Of  the  nobleman  whom  I  have 
occasion  now  to  mention,  the  sen- 
timents of  all,  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  known  to  him,  were 
uniform  and  unvaried.  His  gene- 
rosity and  magnificence,  his  en- 
gaging, unaffected  conversation, 
th  e  lively  energies  ofhis  mind,  were 
almost  generally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. That  this  colouring  is  not 
over-charged,  many  who  are  still 
living,  and  knew  him  well,  can  bear 
ample  testimony.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished among  his  associates, 
and  those  who,  having  long  sur- 
vived him,  idolized  his  memory,  by 
the  appellation  of  the  French  Lord 
Powerscourt ;  an  epithet,  not  of 
frivolity,  but  acquired  merely  by 
his  long  residence  in  France,  where 
hisagreeableness,  his  vivacity,  and 
courteous,  easy  manners, rendered 
him  universally  liked;  and  with 
some  of  the  principal  personages 
of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
he  was  a  particular  favourite. 

In  London  he  was  equally  re- 
lished ;  and  whether  there  or  in 
Dublin,  conversing  with  men  of 
sense,  and  the  world,  entertaining 
a  brilliant  circle  of  both  sexes  at 
his  delightful  seat  of  Powerscourt, 
or  again  returning  to  the  society 
of  Paris,  La  Clairon,  Comte  D'Ar- 
genson,  and  others,  he  captivated 
all  ranks  of  people.  He  seemed 
to  exist  only  to  please,  and  render 
those  about  him  contented,  and 
satisfied  with  themselves.  Having 
been  a  votary  of  fashion  for  seve-  , 
ral  years,  and  given  rise  to  many 
of  its  fantasies,  and  agreeable  fol- 
lies, he  was  not  overpowered  by 
the  habits  of  self-indulgence.  He 

listened 
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listened  reluctantly,  and  supinely, 
at  first,  but  still  he  listened,  to  the 
voice  of  his  country,  which  told 
him,  that  the  duties  of  public  life 
should  take  their  turn  also,  and 
had  a  predominant  claim  on  those 
who,  like  him,  to  high  birth  and 
station,  added,  what  was  of  far 
more  consequence  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  powers  of  a  strong  and 
cultivated  mind*  Accordingly  he, 
for  some  time,  attended  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that,  although  he  wished  to  engage 
in  business,  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  was,  of  all 
places  on  earth  the  most  unpropi- 
tious  to  any  such  laudable  pursuit. 
An  ungenerous  and  unwise  policy 
had  withered  almost  all  the  func- 
tions of  that  assembly,  and  the  ill- 
omened  statute  of  George  the  First, 
hung  on  it  like  an  incubus.  He 
was  much  mortified  at  finding  him- 
self in  the  company  of  such  au- 
gust but  imbecile,  inefficient  per- 
sonages, who  moved  about,  more 
like  the  shadows  of  legislators, 
thangenuineand sapient  guardians 
of  the  realm,  or  counsellors  to 
Majesty.    He  soon  grew  weary 
of  them.    To  an  intimate  friend 
of  his,  who  often  repeated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  he  lamented 
that  he  was  not  born  a  commoner ; 
and  some  time  after,  he  proved  that 
he  was  not  affectedly  querulous 
or  insincere  in  the  regret  which  he 
expressed,  for  he  procured  a  seat 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Whilst  he  sat  there,  he  spoke  not 
un frequently ;  his  speaking  was 
much  approved  of,  and  he  began 
to  relish  the  new  scene  of  life,  in- 
to which,  for  the  best  purposes,  he 
had  now  entered.  But  procrasti- 
nation renders  our  best  efforts  in- 
effectual; a  severe  malady  soon 
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overtook  him;  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  struggling  with  uninterrupted 
ilj  health  for  some  time,  he  died 
universally  beloved  in  the  prime  of 
life,  having  scarcely  passed  his 
thirty-fourth  year.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  lived  with  him,  as  with  the 
dearest  brother  of  his  heart,  and  to 
the  close  of  his  life  spoke  of,  and 
lamented  him,  with  the  truest 
sensibility. 


Earl  of  Carhampton. 

Simon  Luttrell,  Earl  of  Car* 
hampton,  was  descended  from  ft 
long  line  of  progenitors,  who,  for 
several  centuries  were  seated  at 
Luttrelstown,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  where,  as  well  as  in  other 
counties  of  Ireland,  they  had  very 
large  possessions.  The  immediate 
ancestors  of  Lord  Carhampton,  or 
some  of  them  at  least,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  James  the  Second. 
His  uncle  held  a  high  rank  in  that 
prince's  army,  and  was  by  him 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor  of 
Ireland  on  the  same  day  with  the 
celebrated  Anthony,  Count  Ha- 
milton. He  was  killed  at  the  battfe 
of  Landen.  Lord  Carhampton  was 
bred  up  in  political  principles  di- 
rectly opposite  to  those  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  Eton,  where  he 
formed  early  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Lord  Camden,  whose  age 
corresponded  exactly  with  his  own. 
He  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  for 
many  years,  though  by  no  means 
young  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
that  assembly.  Whilst  he  was 
there,  he  spoke  with  his  accus- 
tomed wit  and  humour,  great  per- 
spicuity, 
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spicuity,  adroitness,  knowledge  of  excellent  scholar ;  but  as  the  sub- ' 
mankind,  quickness  in  perceiving,  jects  which  engaged  his  attention 
and  rallying  the  foibles  of  his  ad-  in  general  were  either  political,  or 
versaries,  stimulating,  if  it  suited  such  as  an  agreeable  man  of  the 
his  purpose,  a  warm  temper  to  world  would  most  dwell  on  in 
warmth  still  greater,  with  a  gene-  mixed  companies,  his  literary  ac- 
ral  vigilance  and  command  of  his  quirements  were  only',  or  more  pe- 
own.  To  oratory  he  had  no  claim,  culiarly,  known  to  those  who  lived 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  pro-  in  greater  intimacy  with  him. 
ceedings  of  parliament,  as,  for  the  To  enter  into  an  idle  and  un- 
best  part  of  his  life,  he  had  sat  in  skilful  panegyric  of  this  nobleman, 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  is  not  the  part  of  these  memoirs; 
.  where,  though  he  did  not  press  but  they  can  state  with  propriety, 
forward  as  a  constant  debater,  he  that  he  was  friendly  and  good-na- 
was  a  most  keen  and  accurate  tured ;  and  it  is  only  doing  bare 
observer  of  all  that  passed.  As  a  justice  to  his  memory  to  add,  that 
companion,  a  more  agreeable  man  the  accounts  which  political  writ- 
could  scarcely  be  found.  He  was  ers  of  the  day,  especially  at  the 
the  delight  of  those  whose  society  period  of  the  Middlesex  election, 
he  frequented,  whilst  he  resided  in  published  with  regard  to  him,  are 
Dublin,  as  he  did  almost  constantly  almost  without  exception  to  be  re- 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  His  garded  as  the  mere  fabrications  of 
conversation  ( for  I  had  long  the  party. 

honour  and  happines  of  partaking   

of  it)  was  charming ;  full  of  sound 

sense,  perfect  acquaintance  with  Earl  of  Bellamont. 
the  histories  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  own  age,  Charles  Coote,  Earl  of  Bella- 
and  that  which  preceded  it ;  with-  roont,  was,  I  believe,  descended 
out  the  least  garrulity  pursuing  from  that  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who 
various  narratives,  and  enlivening  acted  no  inconsiderable  part  as  a 
all  with  the  most  graceful  original  military  personage,  in  Ireland, 
humour.  In  many  respects  it  re-  during  that  agitated  period,  which 
semblcd  that  species  of  conversa-  succeeded  the  calamitous  sera  of 
tion,  which  the  French,  at  a  pe~  1611.  No  portion  of  his  warlike 
riod  when  society  was  best  under-  spirit  was  lost  in  his  descendant, 
stood,  distinguished  aboveall  other  who,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
colloquial  excellence  of  that  day,  distinguished  himself  against  the 
bytheappropriatephraseof/'JEsjortJ  Oak  boys,  and  other  insurgents; 
de  Mortemart,  Gay,  simple,  very  for  which  services  it  was  thought 
peculiar,yetperfectrynatural,easy>  proper'  to  reward  him  with  a  red 
and  companionable ;  unambitious  ribband ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
of  all  ornament,  but  embellished  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
by  that  unstudied  and  becoming  order  of  the  Bath  by  the  Duke  of 
air,  which  a  just  taste,  improved  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
by  long  familiarity  with  persons  of  tenant,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
the  best  manners,  can  alone  be-  He  was  a  nobleman  who  possessed 
stow.   Lord  Carhampton  was  an  much  quickness  of  parts,  of  real 
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but  very  singular  talents,  and  most 
fantastic  iu  the  use  of  them.  In 
his  dress,  his  air,  his  manners,  his 
diction,  whether  in  common  con- 
versation, or  debate,  he  was  to- 
tally unlike  any  other  man  of  his 
time.    His  person  was  well-form- 
ed, of  a  most  advantageous  height, 
and,  when  decorated  with  his  star, 
or  other  emblems  of  chivalry,  he 
moved  along  like  a  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  or  one  of  those  knights 
who  "  jousted  in  Aspramont  or 
Montalban  ;"  as  lofty  in  mien  as 
in  phrases ;  courteous,  or  hostile, 
as  the  occasion  required.  His  ora- 
tory cannot  be  at  all  adequately 
described.    He  must  have  been 
beard  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  stately  march  of  his  periods, 
his  solemn  pauses,  his  correspond- 
ent gestures,  his  selection  of  words, 
so  remote  from  common  use,  yet 
not  always  deficient  in  energy  or 
point,  sometimes  excited  the  ad- 
miration, and  always  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  auditors.    The  polite- 
ness of  his  manners  was  certainly 
engaging,  though  ceremonious, 
and  tinctured  with  that  eccentri- 
city, which  pervaded  his  whole 
deportment.    He  had  a  just  and 
becoming  public  spirit,  which  con- 
ciliated the  regard  of  Lord  Char  le- 
mon t,  who  acted  as  his  second  in 
his  celebrated  duel  with  the  Mar- 
quis Townshend ;  when,  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add,  he  be- 
haved with  his  usual  characteristic 
gallantry  and  punctilious  antique 
courtesy.    He  was  most  severely 
wounded,  but  lived  many  years 
afterwards. 


Walter  Hussey  Burgh. 

Walter  Hussey,  who  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Burgh,  and  was 
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advanced  to  the  station  of  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
came  at  this  time  into  parliament 
under  the  auspices  of  James  Duke 
ofLeinster.  He  immediately  join- 
ed the  opposition  then  formed 
against  the  administration  of  Lord 
Townshend.  His  speeches,  when 
he  first  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  very  brilliant,  very 
figurative,  and  far  more  remark- 
able for  that  elegant,  poetic  taste, 
which  had  highly  distinguished 
him  when  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity, than  any  logical  illustra- 
tion or  depth  of  argument.  But  as 
he  was  blessed  with  great  endow- 
ments, every  session  took  away 
somewhat  from  the  unnecessary 
splendour  and  redundancy  of  his 
harangues.   To  make  use  of  a 
phrase  of  Cicero,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  improvementin  eloquence, 
his  orations  were  gradually  depriv- 
ed of  all  fever.  Clearness  of  intel- 
lect, a  subtle,  refined,  and  polished 
wit,  a  gay,  fertile,  uncommonly 
fine  imagination,  very  classical 
taste,  superior  harmony,  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  peculiarly  cha- 
racterised this  justly  celebrated 
man.  Though  without  beauty,  his 
countenance  was  manly,  engag- 
ing, and  expressive ;  his  figure 
agreeable  and  interesting;  his  de- 
portment eminently  graceful. 

To  those  who  never  heard  him, 
as  the  fashion  of  this  world  in  elo- 
quence, as  in  all  things,  soon  passes 
away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  his  style  of 
speaking  ;  it  differed  totally  from 
the  models  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  rhetoric  in  latter  days. 
His  eloquence  was  by  no  means 
gaudy,  tumid,  nor  approaching  to 
that  species  of  oratory,  which  the 
Roman  critics  denominated  Asi- 
atic ; 
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atic ;  bat  it  was  always  decorated  time,  "  Haterii  canorum  illud,  et 

as  the  occasion  required :  it  was  profluens,  cum  ipso  extinctura 

often  compressed,  and  pointed,  est." 

though  that  could  not  be  said  to  He  accepted  the  office  of  Prime 
have  been  its  general  feature.  It  Serjeantduringtheearlypartoflord 
was  sustained  by  great  ingenuity,  Buckinghamshire'sadrainistration; 
great  rapidity  of  intellect,  1  urn  in-  but  the  experience  of  one  session 
ous  and  piercing  satire ;  in  refine*  convincedhim,  that  his  sentiments 
ment  abundant,  in  simplicity  ste-  and  those  of  the  English  and  Irish 
rile.  The  classical  allusions  of  this  cabinets,  on  the  great  questions 
orator,  for  he  was  most  truly  one,  relative  to  the  independence  of 
were  so  apposite,  they  followed  Ireland,  would  never  assimilate, 
each  other  in  such  bright  and  va-  He  soon  grew  weary  of  his  situa- 
ried  succession,  and,  at  times,  tion ;  when  his  return  to  the 
spread  such  an  unexpected  and  standard  of  opposition  was  marked 
triumphant  blaze  around  his  sub-  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  espe- 
ject,  that  all  persons,  who  were  in  cially  his  own  profession,  as  a  day 
the  least  tinged  with  literature,  of  splendid  triumph.  Numerous 
could  never  be  tired  of  listening  to  were  the  congratulations  which 
him.  The  Irish  are  a  people  of  he  received  on  this  sacrifice  of 
quick  sensibility,  and  perfectly  official  emolument  to  the  duty 
alive  to  every  display  of  ingenuity  which  he  owed  to  his  country, 
or  ill ustrative  wit.  Never  did  the  That  country  he  loved  even  to  en- 
spirit  of  the  nation  soar  higher  thusiasm.  He  moved  the  question 
than  during  the  splendid  days  of  of  a  free  trade  for  Ireland,  as  the 
the  volunteer  institution ;  and,  only  measure  that  could  then 
when  Hussey  Burgh,  alluding  to  rescue  this  kingdom  from  total 
some  coercive  English  laws,  and  decay.  The  resolution  was  con- 
that  institution,  then  in  its  proud-  cise,  energetic,and  successful.  He 
est  array,  said  in  the  House  of  supported  Mr.  Grattan  in  all  the 
Commons,  "  That  such  laws  were  motions  which  finally  laid  pros- 
sown  likedVagons'teeth,and  sprung  trate  the  dominion  of  the  British 
up  in  armed  men;"  the  applause  parliament  over  Ireland.  When 
which  followed,  and  the  glow  of  he  did  so,  he  was  not  unacquainted 
enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in  with  the  vindictive  disposition  of 
every  mind,  far  exceed  my  power 8  the  English  cabinet  of  that  day, 
of  description.  towards  all  who  dared  to  maintain 
Never  did  the  graces  more  se-  such  prepositions.  One  night, 
dulously  cherish,  and  uniformly  when  he  sat  down  after  a  most 
attend,  any  orator  more  than  this  able,  argumentative  speech  in  fa- 
amiable  and  elegant  man.  They  vour  of  the  just  rights  of  Ireland, 
embellished  all  that  he  said,  all  he  turned  to  Mr.  Grattan, "  I  have 
that  he  did  ;  but  the  graces  are  now,"  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  repent 
fugitive,  or  perishable.  Of  his  it,  sealed  the  door  against  my  own 
admired  speeches,  but  few,  if  any,  preferment ;  and  I  have  made  the 
records  are  now  to  be  found ;  and  fortune  of  the  man  opposite  to 
of  bis  harmonious  flowing  elo-  me,"  naming  a  particular  person 
quence,  it  may  be  said,  as  Tacitus  who  sat  on  the  treasury  bench, 
aid  of  an  eminent  speaker  in  his  He 
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He  loved  fame,  he  enjoyed  the 
blaze  of  his  own  reputation,  and 
the  most  unclouded  moments  of 
his  life  were  not  those  when  his 
exertions  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  failed  to  re- 
ceive their  accustomed  and  ample 
tribute  of  admiration :  that,  in- 
deed, but  rarely  happened ;  he  felt 
it  at  particular  moments,  during 
his  connection  with  the  Bucking- 
hamshire administration ;  nor  did 
the  general  applause  which  he  re- 
ceived counterbalance  his  tempo- 
rary chagrin.  A  similar  tempe- 
rament is,  I  think,  recorded  of 
Racine ;  but  he  had  not  Racine's 
jealousy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  intellectual  displays  of  his  con- 
temporaries seemed  always  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  to  him ;  and  I 
can  well  attest,  that  he  hailed  the 
dawn  of  any  young  man's  rising 
reputation  with  the  tribute  of  kin- 
dred genius. 

He  died  at  a  time  of  life  when 
his  faculties,  always  prompt  and 
discriminating,  approximated,  as 
it  should  seem,  to  tneir  fullest  per- 
fection. On  the  bench,  where  he 
sat  more  than  one  year,  he  had 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  that  wise 
precept,  which  Lord  Bacon  lays 
down  for  the  conduct  of  a  judge 
towards  an  advocate  at  the  bar 
"  You  should  not  affect  the  opi- 
nion of  poignancy  and  expedition 
by  an  impatient  and  catching  hear- 
ing of  the  counsellors  at  the  bar." 
He  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  his 
deviation  from  this;  to  be  con* 
vinced  that  security  in  our  own 
opinions,  like  too  great  security  in 
any  thing,  "  is  mortals  chiefest 
enemy;"  and  that,  in  our  daily 
converse  with  the  world,  we  meet 
with  others  who  are  far  wiser  than 
ourselves,  even  on  those  points 


where  we  fondly  imagine  our  own 
wisdom  to  be  the  most  authenti- 
cated. His  honest  desire  not  to 
feed  contention,  but  bring  it  to  as 
speedy  a  termination  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  wished,  deserves  great 
praise. 

**  He  did  not,"  says  Mr.  Flood, 
alluding  to  him  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  "live  to  be  ennobled, 
but  be  was  ennobled  by  nature.1* 
1  value  the  just  prerogatives  of  an- 
cient nobility,  but  to  the  tears  and 
regrets  of  a  nation,  bending  over 
the  urn  of  public  and  private  ex- 
cellence, as  Ireland  did  over  his, 
what  has  heraldry  to  add,  or,  at 
such  moments,  what  can  itk  be- 
stow? 


Henry  Flood: 

Mr.  Henry  Flood  was  by  far  one 
of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  sat  in 
the  Irish  parliament.  As  he  will 
appear  frequently  in  the  course  of 
these  memoirs,  I  shall  not  enter 
here  into  his  character  as  entirely 
as  I  otherwise  should.  He  came  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  spoke 
during  the  administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifex.  Hamilton's  suc- 
cess, as  a  speaker,  drew  him  in- 
stantly forward,  and  his  first  par- 
liamentary essay  was  brilliant  and 
imposing.  Hutchinson,  who  was 
at  that  time  with  the  court,  re- 
plied to  him  with  many  compli- 
ments ;  and,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  he  was  almost  general- 
ly applauded,  except  by  Primate 
Stone.  He  was  a  consummate 
member  of  parliament.  Active, 
ardent,  and  persevering,  his  in- 
dustry was  without  limits.  In  ad- 
vancing, and,  according  to  the  par* 
liamentary  phrase,  driving  a  ques- 
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tion,  he  was  unrivalled;  as,  for  house  was  completely  divided  into 
instance,  his  dissertations,  for  such  two  distinct  contending  powers,  led 
they  were,  on  the  law  of  Poynings,  on  by  two  mighty  leaders ;  and  his 
and  similar  topics.   He  was  in  declaration,  at  the  onset,  that  he 
himself  an  opposition,  and  pos-  belonged  to  no  party,  united  all 
sessed  the  talent  (in  political  war-  parties  ,againt  him.    His  speech 
fare  a  most  formidable  one)  of  on  the  India  bill  was,  as  he  assured 
tormenting  a  minister,  and  every  a  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  it, 
day  adding  to  his  disquietude,  in  some  measure  accidental.  The 
When  attacked,  he  was  always  debate  had  been  prolonged  to  a 
most  successful ;  and  to  form  an  very  late  hour,  when  he  got  up 
accurate  idea  of  his  excllence,  it  with  the  intention  merely  of  say- 
was  necessary  to  be  present  when  ing,  that  he  would  defer  giving  his 
he  was  engaged  in  such  contests,  detailed  opinion  on  the  bill  (to 
for  his  introductory  or  formal  which  he  was  adverse)  till  a  more 
speeches  were  often  heavy  and  favourable  opportunity.  The  mo- 
laboured  yet  still  replete  with  just  ment  that  he  arose,  the  politeness 
argument ;  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Speaker  in  requesting  or- 
were  diffused  a  certain  pathos,  an  der,  the  eagerness  of  the  oppo- 
apparent  public  ear,  with  which  a  nents  of  the  bill,  who  knew  that 
popular  assembly  is  almost  always  Flood  was  with  them,  seconding 
in  unison.  His  taste  was  not  the  most  the  efforts  of  the  Speaker,  the 
correct,  and  his  studied  manner  civility  always  paid  to  any  new 
was  slow,  harsh,  and  austere ;  the  member,  and  his  particular  cele- 
very  reverse  of  Hamilton,  whose  brity  as  an  orator,  brought  hack 
trophies  first  pointed  the  way  to  ihe  crowd  from  the  bar,  from  above 
Flood's  genius,  and  whom  he  stairs  at  Bellamy's,  and,  in  short, 
avowedly  attempted  to  emulate,  from  the  lobby,  and  every  part  ad- 
But  in  skirmishing,  in  returning  joining  the  house.    There  was 
with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  though  much  civility  in  this,  mingled 
at  first  shaken,  and  nearly  discom-  with  no  slight  curiosity  ;  and  alto* 
fited,  his  quickness,  his  address,  gether  it  was  sufficient  to  discom- 
his  powers  of  retort,  and  of  insi-  pose  most  men.    All  the  members 
nuation,  were  never  exceeded  in  resumed  their  places,  and  a  gene- 
parliament.  However,  it  was  from  ral  silence  took  place.  Such  a  flat- 
the  whole  of  the  campaign  that  tering  attention,  he  thought>should 
his  abilities  were  to  be  duly  ap-  be  repaid  by  more  than  one  or  two 
predated.  He  entered,  as  has  been  sentences.    He  went  on,  trusting 
observed  by  his  illustrious  oppo-  to  his  usual  powers  as  a  speaker, 
nent(Mr.Grattan),  rather  late  into  when,  after  some  diffuse  and  ge- 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  neral  reasonings  on  the  subject, 
and  was  never  fairly  tried  there,  which  proved  that  he  was  not 
His  first  exhibition  was  unsuccess-  much  acquainted  with  it,  he  sat 
ful,  and  it  seems  to  have  indispo-  down  amid  the  exultation  of  his 
sed  him,  for  a  considerable  time  at  adversaries,  and  the  complete  dis- 
least,  to  any  subsequent  parlia-  corofiture,  not  of  his  friends,  for 
mentary  effort.  Besides,  at  the  mo-  he  could  be  scarcely  said  to  have 
went  that  he  became  a  member,that  one  in  the  house,  but  of  those, 

whose 
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whose  minds  breathed  nothing  but 
parliamentary,  indeed  almost  per- 
sonal warfare,  and  expected  much 
from  his  assistance.  Altogether 
the  disappointment  was  universal. 
He  spoke,  and  very  fully,  some 
years  afterwards,  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  On  the  French  treaty, 
and  on  the  parliamentary  reform. 
On  the  last  mentioned  subject  his 
progress  was  correspondent  to  that 
which  has  been  already  stated  of 
him.  He  introduced  it  with  a 
heavy  solemnity,  and  great,  but 
laborious  knowledge.  But  his  re- 
ply, especially  to  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Grenville  was,  as  I  have  been  as- 
sured, incomparable,  and  Mr. 
Burke  particularly  applauded  it. 

Till  his  acceptance  of  office,  in 
1775,  he  was  the  uniform  friend 
and  supporter  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
who  indeed  scarcely  took  a  poli- 
tical step  without  him.  Their  inti- 
macy then  ceased.  It  revived  again 
in  some  measure,  when  Flood  re- 
vived his  opposition;  and  was  again 
eclipsed,  not  extinguished,  by  their 
adoption  of  different  sentiments, 
at  the  time  of  what  was  called  the 
simple  repeal,  in  the  autumn  of 
1782.  Lord  Charlemont  was  highly 
indignant  at  Flood's  journey  to  Bel- 
fast, wherehe  excited  aviolent  fer- 
ment, and  that  even  among  Lord 
Cbarlemont's  particular  friends. — 
That  cloud,  however,  passed  away, 
and  a  cordial  intercourse  of  letters 
took  place  during  the  regency.  To 
such  vicissitudes  are  political  lives 
subject.  Lord  Charlemont  was  al- 
ways amiable,  and  Flood  possess- 
ed, or  certainly  could  display,  most 
engaging  manners.  He  was  ex- 
tremely pleasing  in  private  inter- 
course ;  well-bred,  open,  aud  hos- 
pitable. His  figure  was  tall,  erect, 
graceful ;  and  in  youth,  his  Goun- 
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tenance,  however,  changed  in  our 
days,  was  of  correspondingbeauty* 
On  the  whole,  he  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  every  public-spirited 
man  in  it,  for,  unquestionably  he 
was  the  senator  who,  by  his  exer- 
tions, and  repeated  discussion  of 
questions,  seldom,  if  ever,  ap-  " 
proached  before,  first  taught  Ire- 
land that  it  had  a  parliament. 
Mr.  Flood  died  in  December,  1791. 


Mr.  Daly. 

Mr.  Daly  was  born  in  1747, 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  came  into  parliament, 
as  the  representative  of  the  county 
ofGalway,  in  1768.  He  was  un- 
commonly gifted;  for  in  him  were 
united  much  beauty  and  dignity 
of  person,  great  private  worth, 
great  spirit,  extensive  erudition, 
and  penetrating  genius.  Seldom 
was  any  man  more  regarded  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  he  was, 
not  only  whilst  he  continued  with 
opposition,  but  after  he  had  joined 
government,  and  indeed  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  rather 
an  eminent  speaker  and  orator, 
than  a  debater.  In  the  general 
business  of  the  house  he  did  not 
at  all  engage;  but  when  he  was 
forced  to  reply,  he  spoke,  though 
very  shortly,  with  a  promptitude 
and  animation  that  were  almost 
peculiar  to  him.  His  oratory  was 
rapid,  unaffected,  displaying  great 
energy  of  intellect,  much  fortitude 
of  mind,  dignified,  not  austere,  no- 
thing morose,  but  nothing  ludi- 
crous, or  jesting ;  still,  however, 
solving  grave  debate  with  powers 
of  ridicule,  that  almost  put  cor- 
ruption 
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motion  out  of  countenance,  and  acquired  an  authority  with  minis* 

pouring  forth  itself  in  sentences  so  ters,  which  checked  their  excesses 

constructed  as  to  style,  and  invi-  also;  and  as  he  did  not  run  head- 

gorated  as  to  sentiment,  that  bis  long  with  either,  he  seemed  to 

hearers  were,  in  truth,  not  only  command  both.    He  had  pride, 

convinced,  but  borne  down  by  but  it  was  a  pride  that  led  htm  to 

him.   It  is  to  be  lamented  that  excel,  and  was  not  obtrusive,  or 

some  of  bis  speeches  have  not  been  revolting.  He  was  not  only  good 

preserved.  That  on  the  embargo,  humoured,  but  extremely  playful, 

in  December  1777,  when  he  op-  In  private  society  he  was  above 

posed  government,  was  so  com-  the  practice  of  satire ;  and  if  ever 

pletely  excellent  in  every  part,  as  he  resorted  to  it,  it  was  only  to 

would  alone  justify  the  fullest  pa-  check  the  satirist,  and  with  deli- 


negyric  on  his  oratory.  It  was  the   cacy  make  him  feel,  that  be Jum- 


most  perfect  model  of  parliament-  sell  was  also  vulnerable.  Good 
ary  speaking,  that,  in  my  opinion,  manners  in  him  seemed  an  emana- 
could  be  exhibited.  It  is  said  that  tion  of  good  nature;  and,  as  an 
in  council  he  was  superior.  On  illustrious  friend  of  his,  who  lived 
some  great  questions  ne  stood  aU  in  great  intimacy  with  him,  has 
most  alone,  and  he  was  right.—  more  than  once  remarked  to  me, 
The  measures  that  he  advised  were  to  know  him,  and  not  to  love  him 
bold  and  rapid.  At  a  meeting  of  was  impossible.  He  was  a  classi* 
the  friends  of  government  in  1783,  cal  scholar,  and  not  only  collected 
when  Mr.  Flood  had  announced  the  best  editions  of  the  great  au- 
his  intention  to  theHouseof  Cora-  thors  of  antiquity,  but  read  books 
mons  of  bringing  forward  the  re-  with  the  ardor  of  a  real  lover  of 
form  bill  which  had  been,  in  fact,  literature.  His  library  was  un- 
prepared by  the  Convention,  Mr.  commonly  valuable,  and  was  sold, 
Daly  infused  his  own  spirit  into  1  believe,  at  a  very  high  price.  It 
the  minds  of  several  who  were  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  su- 
wavering,  and  prepared  the  reso-  perfluous  to  state  in  this  place, 
lution  which  Mr.  Conolly  moved  that,  in  a  conversation  which  he 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  once  had  with  the  author  of  these 
to  any  party  in  the  state,  it  memoirs,  he  said,  that  as  to  Eng- 
to  a  qualified  aristocracy,  ac-  lish  prose-writers,  the  style ofDry. 
companied  with  the  utmost repug-  den,  and  that  of  Andrew  Stuart, 
nance  to  jobbing.  In  fact,  he  was  in  his  letters  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
neither  tne  tool,  nor  the  idol  of  especially  the  concluding  part  of 
any  party.  He  served  the  crown  them,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the 
with  such  a  port  and  dignity,  that  best  models  which  any  young  man 
at  particular  moments  government  could  attend  to,  who  wished  to 
seemed  to  be  borne  along  by  him.  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
As  he  loved  liberty,  he  uttered  the  He  once  made  an  observation  to 
most  poignant  sentiments  against  me,  which  showed  such  a  general 
all  public  excesses,  and,  in  truth,  knowledge  of  the  Irish  House  of 
he  seemed  to  have  a  horror  of  all  Commons  at  that  time,  thatl  never 
public  tumult.  The  people  were  shall  forget  it.  On  some  question 
ultimately  served  thereby,  for  be  (no  matter  what),  the  court  was 

either 
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either  left  in  a  minority,  or  obliged 
to  withdraw  it.  Some  member 
attempted  to  pursue  this  apparent 
triumph  by  a  more  decisive  reso- 
lution. "  How  little  is  he  ac- 
quainted with  this  house  !'*  said 
Mr.  Daly.  "  Were  I  a  minister, 
and  wished  to  carry  a  very  untow- 
ard measure,  it  would  be  directly 
after  we  had  passed  some  strong 
resolution  against  the  Court.  So 
blended  is  the  good  nature  of  Irish 
gentlemen  with  their  habitual  ac- 
quiescence, that  unless  party,  or 
the  times,  are  very  violent  indeed, 
we  always  wish  to  shrink  from  a 
second  resolution  against  a  minis- 
ter, and  to  make,  as  it  were,  some 
atonement  for  our  precipitate  pa- 
triotism, by  as  rapid  a  return  to 
our  original  civility  and  complai- 
sance." 

He  died  at  an  early  period,  not 
very  much  beyond  forty.  A  nerv- 
ous disorder,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  at  lastclosed  his  days. 
He  rose  to  speak  one  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when,  after 
delivering  a  sentence  or  two,  with 
imperfect  articulation,  he  made  a 
full  pause.  The  house  cheered  him 
with  its  usual  approbation  and  re- 
spect. He  continued  silent.  It  was 
then  perceived  that  his  malady  had 
so  much  increased,  as  to  render 
him  totally  unable  to  go  on.  The 
stillness  which  succeeded  for  some 
moments,  and  the  generous  sym- 
pathy which  the  house  displayed, 
anxious  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ceal, if  possible,  their  feelings  from 
him,  produced  the  most  interest- 
ing,  indeed  affecting  scene,  which 
I  ever  witnessed  in  any  popular 
assembly.  It  was  the  last  effort 
he  ever  made  to  express  his  senti- 
ments in  public. 
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Bishop  of  Derry. 

Frederick,  earl  of  Bristol,  and 
bishop  ofDerry,  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Hervey,  so  generally,  but  so  im- 
perfectly known,  by  the  malign 
antithesis,  and  epigrammatic  lines 
of  Pope.  His  mother,  Lady  Her- 
vey, was  also  the  subject  of  that 
poet's  muse ;  but  his  muse  when 
playful  and  in  good  humour.  Two 
noblemen  of  very  distinguished  ta- 
lents, the  earls  of  Chesterfield  and 
Bath,  have  also  celebrated  her  in 
a  most  witty  and  popular  ballad. 
Lord  Bristol  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable parts,  but  far  more  bril- 
liant than  solid.  His  family  was 
indeed  famous  for  talents,  equally 
so  for  eccentricity ;  and  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  whole  race  shone  out, 
and  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in 
him.  In  one  respect,  he  was  not 
unlike  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, "  Every  thing  by  starts,  and 
nothing  long."  Generous  but  un- 
certain ;  splendid,  but  fantastical ; 
an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  without 
any  just  selection;  engaging,  often 
licentious  in  conversation;  ex- 
tremely polite,  extremely  violent ; 
—it  is  indubitably  true,  that  amidst 
all  his  erratic  course,  bis  bounty 
was  not  seldom  directed  to  the 
most  properand  deserving  objects. 
His  distribution  of  church  livings, 
chiefly,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
among  the  older  and  respectable 
clergy  in  his  own  diocese,  must  al- 
ways be  mentioned  with  that  warm 
approbation  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled to.  It  is  said,  (how  truly  I 
know  not)  that  he  had  applied  for 
the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  after- 
wards for  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land ;  was  refused  both,  and,  hinc 
ilia?  lacryma,  hence  his  opposi- 
tion. But  the  inequality,  the  ir- 
regular 
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regular  flow  of  his  mind  at  every  Soon  after  Lord  Rockingham,  op 

period  of  his  life,  sufficiently  illus-  on  the  warm  recommendation  of 

trate  his  conduct  at  this  peculiar  many  friends,  had  appointed  Burke 

and  momentous  period.  Such  how-  his  Secretary, the  DukeofNewcas- 

ever  was  this  illustrious  prelate,  tie,  wishing  probahly  to  procure  the 

who,  notwithstanding  he  scarcely  place  for  sortie  dependant  of  his 

ever  attended  Parliament,  and  own,  waited  on  Lord  Rockingham, 

spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy,  was  over  whom  his  age,  party  dignity, 

now  called  upon  to  correct  the  and  ancient  family  connection,  had 

abuses  of  Parliament,  and  direct  given  him  much  influence,  and 

the  vessel  of  state  in  that  course,  even  some  degree  of  authority,  and 

where  statesmen  of  the  most  ex-  informed  him,  that  he  had  unwa- 

nerience,nndpersonsofthecalmest  rily  taken  into  his  service  a  man 

judgment,  have  had  the  misfortune  of  dangerous  principles,  and  one 

totally  to  fail.— His  progress  from  who  was  by  birth  and  education  a 

his  diocese  to  the  Metropolis,  and  Papist,  and  a  Jacobite ;  a  calumny 

his  entrance  into  it,  were  perfectly  founded  upon  Burke's  Irish  con* 

correspondent  to  the  rest  of  his  nections,  which  were  most  of  them 

conduct.  Through  every  town  on  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some 

the  road  he  seemed  to  court,  and  juvenile  follies  arising  from  those 

was  received,  with  all  warlike  ho-  connections.  The  Marquis,  whose 


nours;  and  I  remember  seeing  genuinewhiggisra  was  easily  alarm - 

him  pass  by  the  Parliament  House  ed,  immediately  sent  for  Burke, 

in  Dublin,  (Lords  and  Commons  and  told  him  what  he  had  heard, 

were  then  both  sitting)  escorted  It  was  easy. for  Burke,  who  had 

by  a,  body  of  dragoons,  full  of  been  educated  at  the  University  of 

spirits  and  talk,  apparently  enjoy-  Dublin,  to  bring  testimonies  to  his 

ing  the  eager  gaze  of  the  sur-  Protestantism ;  and  with  regard  to 

roundingmultitude, and  displaying  the  second  accusation,  which  was 

altogether  the  self-complacency  of  wholly  founded  on  the  former,  it 

a  favourite  Marshal  of  France,  on  was  soon  done  away,  and  Lord 

his  way  to  Versailles,  rather  than  Rockingham,  readily  and  willingly 

the  grave  deportment  of  a  Prelate  disabused,  declared  that  he  was 

of  the  church  of  England.  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  falsehood 

  of  the  information  he  had  received, 

and  that  he  no  longer  harboured 

Edmund  Burke.  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  integrity 

of  his  principles;    when  Burke, 
The  following  is  taken  partly  with  an  honest  and  disinterested 
from   Lord  Charlemont's  hand  boldness,  told  his  Lordship,  that 
writing.  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for 
'<  This  most  amiable  and  inge-  him  to  be  his  Secretary ;  that  the 
nious  man  was  private  Secretary  to  reports  he  had  heard  would  pro- 
Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not  be  baoly,  even  unknown  to  himself, 
superfluous  to  relate  the  following  create  in  his  mind  such  suspicions 
anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  as  might  prevent  his  thoroughly 
nsseit,  and  which  does  honour  to  confiding  iu  him,  and  that  no 
'  him,  and  his  truly  noble  patron,  earthly  consideration  should  in- 
duce 
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duce  him  to  stand  in  that  relation, 
with  a  man  who  did  not  place  en- 
tire confidence  in  him.    The  mar- 
quis, struck  with  his  manliness  of 
sentiment,  which  so  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  feelings  of  his 
own  heart,  frankly  and  positively 
assured  him,  that  what  had  passed, 
far  from  having  any  bad  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  had  only  served 
to  fortify  his  good  opinion,  and 
that,  if  from  no  other  reason,  he 
might  rest  assured,  that  from  his 
conduct  upon  that  occasion  alone 
he  should  ever  esteem,  and  place 
in  him  the  most  unreserved  con. 
fidential  trust—a  promise  which 
he  faithfully  performed ;  neither 
bad  he  at  any  time,  nor  his  friends 
after  his  death,  the  least  reason  to 
repent  of  that  confidence ;  Burke 
having  ever  acted  towards  him 
with  the  most  inviolate  faith  and 
affection,  and  towards  his  surviving 
friends,  with  a  constant  and  disin- 
terested fidelity,  which  was  proof 
against  his  own  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  the  magnificent  offers 
of  those  in  power.    It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  his  early 
habits  and  connections,  though 
they  could  never  make  him  swerve 
from  his  duty,  had  given  his  mind 
an  almost  constitutional  bent  to- 
wards the  Popish  party.  Prudence 
is,  indeed,  the  only  virtue  he  does 
not  possess ;  from  a  total  want  of 
which,  and  from  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  an  excellent  heart, 
his  estimation  in  England,  though 
still  great,  is  certainly  diminished. 
What  it  was  at  this  period,  will 
appear  from  the  following  fact, 
which,  however  trifling,  I  here 
relate  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion 
formed  of  him  by  some  of  his 
party.    Having  dined  at  Lord 
Rockingham's,  in  company  with 

Vol.  LUL 


him  and  Sir  Charles  Sanders,  Sir 
Charles  carried  me  in  his  coach  to 
Almack's.  On  the  way,  Burke  was 
the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
when  the  Admiral  lamenting  .the 
declining  state  of  the  empire, 
earnestly  and  solemnly  declared, 
that  if  it  could  be  saved,  it  mutt 
be  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of 
that  wonderful  man.n 

Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont. 
Something,  though  slight,  may 
here  be  added.  Burke's  disunion, 
and  final  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox, 
were  attended  with  circumstances 
so  distressing,  so  far  surpass- 
ing the  ordinary  limits  of  civil 
rage,  or  personal  hostility,,  that 
the  mind  really  aches  at  the  re- 
collection of  them.    But  let  us 
view  him,  for  an  instant,  in  better 
scenes,  and  better  hours.  He 
was  social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing 
access,  and  roost  agreeably  com- 
municative.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  days,  perhaps,  that 
I  ever  pissed  in  ray  life,  was  going 
with  him  tUe  &  Ulex  from  London 
to  Beaconsfield.   He  stopped  at 
Uxbridge,  whilst  his  horses  were 
feeding,  and  happening  to  meet 
some  gentlemen,  of  I  know  not 
what  militia,  who  appeared  to  be 
perfect  strangers  to  him,  he  en- 
tered into  discourse  with  them,  at 
the  gate-way  of  the  inn.  His  con- 
versation, at  that  moment,  com- 
pletely exemplified  what  Johnson 
said  of  him :  "  That  you  could 
not  meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour, 
under  a  shed,  without  saying  that 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man." 
He  was,  on  that  day,  altogether  un- 
commonly instructive  and  agree- 
able. Every  object  of  the  slightest 
notoriety,  as  we  passed  elong,  whe- 
ther of  natural  or  local  history, 
furnished  him  with  abundant  ma- 
2  C 
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for   conversation.    The  that  be  had  himself  carefully  read 

house  at  U abridge,  where  the  that  great  poet:  his  Reflections 

treaty  was  held,  during  Charles  on  the  French  Revolution  parti- 

the  first's  time ;  the  beautiful  cularly.   Of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  he 

and  undulating  grounds  of  Bui-  said,  that  she  had  tbe  most  agree- 

strode,  formerly  the  residence  of  able  and  uncommon  talents,  and 

Chancellor  Jefferies;  and  Waller's  was  beyond  all  comparison,  the 

tomb,  in  Beaconsfield  church-  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he 

yard,  which,   before  we  went  ever  heard  speak.*    He  always, 

home,  we  visited,  and  whose  cha*  as  he  said,  lamented  that  be  did 

racter,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  not  put  on  paper  a  conversation 

and  an  orator,  he  shortly  deline-  he  had  once  with  her ;  on  what 

ated,  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  subject  I  forget.    The  richness, 

genius,  altogether  gave  an  uncom-  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  dis- 

mon  interest  to  his  eloquence;  course,  absolutely  astonished  him. 

and,   although   one-and-twenty   ___  

years  have  now  passed  since  that 

day,  I  entertain  the  most  vivid  and  Earl  of  Moira. 
pleasing  recollection  of  it.  He  re- 
viewed the  characters  of  many  He  was  one  of  Lord  Charle- 
etatesmeo;  Lord  Bath's,  whom,  roont's  earliest  friends,  and  for 
I  think,  he  personally  knew,  and  many  years  his  parliamentary 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  coadjutor  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  he  pourtrayed  in  nearly  the  He  was  a  scholar,  well  versed  in 
same  words  which  he  used  with  ancient  as  well  as  modern  litera- 
regard  to  that  eminent  man,  in  his  ture ;  possessed  of  much  and  truly 
appeal  from  the  Old  Whigs  to  the  useful  information,  which  he  corn- 
New.  He  talked  nmch  of  the  municated  with  peculiar  agree* 
great  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  amidst  ableness,  for  his  diction  was  re* 
a  variety  of  particulars  concern-  maikable  for  its  facility  and  purity, 
ing  him  and  his  family,  stated,  and  his  conceptions  clear  and  un- 
til at  his  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  embarrassed;  he  was  a  constant 
used  often,  in  her  altercations  with  reader ;  in  truth,  few  men  of  any 
him,  to  say,  "  That  he  knew  no-  rank  read  so  constantly ;  in  his 
thing  whatever,  except  Spenser's  studies  leaned  much  to  scientific 
Fairy  Queen."  "  And"  continued  subjects,  and  those  of  natural 
Mr.  Burke,  "  no  matter  how  history,  which  he  well  understood, 
that  was  said  ;  but  whoever  He  was  very  conversant  also  in 
relishes,  and  reads  Spenser,  as  he  the  polite  arts ;  and  his  library,  to 
oughttobe  read,  will  have  a  strong  which  every  one  had  access,  was 
hold  of  the  English  language."  a  noble  collection  of  books,  the 
These  were  his  exact  words*  most  useful}  as  well  as  the  most 
Many  passages  and  phrases,  from  agreeable.  In  politics  he  was  a 
his  own  works,  abundantly  testify,  Whig,  of  true  revolution  princi- 

_  *  Lord  Bolingbroke  admired  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  extremely,  but  not  to  much 

as  his  lister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt.  The  former,  he  always  termed  Sublimity  Pitt,  and  the 
latter,  Divinity  Pitt.  However,  he  never,  1  believe,  heard  Pitt  speak  in  tbe  House 
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pies,  that  if,  attached  to  monarchy  one  gentleman  ( I  lay  claim  to  that 
and  the  people.  From  the  mm  word  only  as  our  ancestors  ua« 
ment  that  he  first  took  his  seat  in  derstood,  and  limited  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  close  it)  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
of  his  life  (a  long  period),  his  or  out  of  Parliament,  who,  if  ac* 
conduct  was  that  of  a  . truly  inde-  quainted  with  him,  did  not  regard 
pendent  Peer.  He  often  opposed,  and  respect  him.  His  house  will 
he  never  attempted  to  vilify  or  be  long,  very  long,  remembered ; 
debase  the  Government.  With  it  was  for  roanv  years  the  seat  of 
many  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  he  refined  hospitality,  of  good  nature, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  or  and  good  conversation;  in  doing 
civility;  but,  I  believe,  never  the  honours  of  it,  Lord  Moira  had 
once  asked  a  favour  from  one  of  certainly  one  advantage  above 
them.  With  an  elocution  most  most  men,  for  he  had  every  assist* 
unembarrassed,  as  I  have  already  ance  that  true  magnificence,  the 
stated,  but  adapted,  perhaps,  nobleness  of  manners  peculiar  to 
more  to  society  than  public  life,  exalted  birth,  and  talents  for  socie- 
and  with  general  political  know-  ty  the  most  cultivated,  could  give 
ledge,  he  very  seldom  spoke  in  him,  in  his  illustrious  Countess. 
Parliament ;  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions he  was  forced,  by  idle  aspe-  . 
rity,  to  assert  himself ;  he  did  so,  Mr.  Brownlow. 
with  a  just  spirit  and  his  usual 

goodmanners.  Intheearlierpartof  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
his  life  he  had  lived  much  abroad,  who  sat  and  voted  with  Mr. 
or  in  England,  in  the  best  com-  Brownlow,  forseveral  years  in  Par- 
pan  y  of  the  older  part  of  the  court  liament,  to  pass  over  his  death 
of  George  the  Second,  and  to  his  without  offering  some  tribute  to 
last  hour  retained  the  agreeable  his  memory.  His  ancestors  had, 
and  polished  manners  of  that  for  more  than  a  century,  repre- 
society ;  in  this  respect  it  is  not  sented  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
easy  to  do  him  justice  :  there  was  he  himself  became  one  of  its  mem- 
nothing  artificial,  nothing  forced,  bers  very  early  in  life.  His  elec- 
in  his  good  breeding;  it  was  a  tion  was  not  only  severely  con- 
courtesy  always  flowing,  never  tested,  but  became  afterwards  the 
wearying,  directed  to  every  one,  source  of  a  most  notable  trial  of 
but  still  measured ;  never  losing  parliamentary  strength  between 
sight  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  of  Primate  Stone  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  highest  in  his  company,  never  Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  espoused 
displaying  his  rank,  and  never  de-  by  the  former.  The  only  question 
parting  from  it.  Lord  Charle-  regarded,  at  that  time,  in  the 
mont  used  often  to  say,  that  he  was  Committee  of  Elections,  was, 
one  of  the  best  bred  men  of  his  whether  the  petitioner  or  sitting 
age.  He  had,  like  other  men,  his  member  was  most  favoured  by 
foibles,  but  they  were  slight,  and  those  who  had  most  parliament 
too  often  magnified  by  illiberality,  tary  influence.  Nothing  else  was 
ignorance,  and  adulation  of  minis-  thought  on.  This  was  indecorous 
terial  power;  but  there  was  not  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  was  not  an 
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indecorum  of  which  our  House  of  stood  accurately,  and  the  agree- 

Commons  had  monopoly,  as,  till  able  opera  of  Midas*  was,  in  some 

Mr.  Grenvi.le's  bill,  something  of  measure,  planned,  the  airs  re- 

a  similar  profligacy  prevailed  in  St.  hearsed,  and  altogether  prepared 

Stephen's  Chanel.    The  division  for  the  stage,  at  his  house.  With 

on  the  Westminster  election  first  the  acquirements  of  the  men  of 

shook,  and  that  on  the  Chippen-  rank  and  fashion  of  his  day,  he 

ham  contest  removed  Sir  Robert  had  their  manners,  which  were 

Walpole.*    To  this  field  of  battle  more  polished  than  familiar ;  but 

then,  this  parliamentary  Philippi,  that  deportment,  which  was  seri- 

if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  the  ous  and  dignified,  contributed  not 

opposing  chiels  always  resorted,  a  little  to  the  gentleman- like  air, 

and  decided  their  pretensions  to  and  agreeable  solemnity  which 

power.    The  Primate  carried  Mr.  formerly  distinguished  the  Hou$e 

Brownlow's  election,  I  think,  by  of  Commons.   It  has  long  since 

one  vote,  in  a  very  full  house ;  the  vanished. 

struggle  was  violent.  Mr.  Brow  n-  

low  retained  his  situation  upwards 

of  forty  years,  and  was  one  of  the  Lord  Charlemont. 
most  independent  members  that 

ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Com-  To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man, 
mons  of  Ireland.  Whenever  he  may  be,  perhaps,  impartially  con- 
spoke,  he  was  heard  with  peculiar  sidered  as  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
attention  and  respect.  To  orato-  culty.  Though  engaged  much, 
rial  powers  he  laid  no  claim ;  but  and  acting  the  most  honourable 
he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  part  in  political  life,  he  could  not 
uncommon  perspicuity,  great  neat-  be  strictly  called  a  statesman; 
ness,  great  elegance,  and,  occa-  though  a  member  of  an  ancient, 
sionally,  with  a  tempered  fire  and  deliberative  assembly,  he  was  not 
spirit,  which  were  felt  by  every  an  orator;  though  possessed  of 
one  around  him  ;  he  never  spoke  the  purest  taste,  and  distinguished 
at  any  length.  With  the  rules  by  many  literary  performances, 
and  proceedings  of  the  House,  which  do  honour  tohis  memory,  he 
he  was  well  acquainted;  and  had  cannot,  without  a  violation  ot  his- 
co  general  a  knowledge  of  parlia-  torical  truth,  be  entitled  to  the 
mentai  y  affairs,  that,  on  the  resig-  name  of  an  eminent  author;  and 
nation  of  the  Speaker's  chair  by  though  the  distinguished  lender  of 
Mr.  Ponsonhy,  he  was  proposed  many  gallant  bands,  he  will  find  no 
to  succeed  him,  and  very  nearly  place  among  the  conquerors,  or 
obtained  it.  He  had  many  ac-  desolators  of  mankind.  Nilhorum, 
complishments ;  music  he  under-  But  he  was  better  than  all  this. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr. Peiham,  then  Minister,  Mr  Dodington  frankly  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  (Mr.  Pelbam)  could  turn  out  two  or  more  gentlemen,  on  a  peti- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  undisputed  election  at  a  particular  Borough,  or  even 
County.  They  were  Dodington 's  Parliamentary  friends.  I  quote  from  memory. 
See  bis  Dinry. 

t  ThU  original  and  very  popular  Opera,  was  written  by  Kane  O'Hara,  Esq.  a 
man  of  talent  and  genius. 
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He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
an  excellent  man.  Of  morals  un- 
stained; of  mind,  of  manners,  the 
most  elegant.  He  was  w»t  only 
such  a  fine  gentleman  as  Addison 
has  sketched  with  a  happy  pencil, 
but  passed  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  character.  He  was,  with  some 
allowance  for  those  slight  errors 
which  adhere  to  the  best  disposi- 
tions,  a  patriot  of  the  justest  views, 
who  kept  his  loyally  and  his  zeal 
in  the  most  perfect  uni>on.  His 
sole  object  seemed  to  have  been  the 
good  and  melioration  of  his  coun- 
try. To  a  certain  degree  he  ob- 
tained that  object.  He  obtained 
a  triumph  over  the  ancient  preju- 
dices, and  ancient  policy,  which 
held  I  he  legislature  of  this  country 
in  thraldom.  He  indeed  lived  long, 
enough  to  see  that  triumph  idly, 
and  ungratefully  depreciated.  But 
his  laurels  arenot  the  less  glorious. 
They  were  certainly  all  pacific ; 
and  if  many  a  venal  statesman,  or 
those  who  were  intere>ted  in  con- 
fusion, secretly  lamented  that  they 
were  so,  I  am  fully  awnre,  that 
many  a  render,  also,  will  consider 
the  pages  which  record  such 
laurels,  as  cold,  vapid,  arid  unin- 
teresting. 

Sed  magis  pugnas,  et  exactos  tyrannos, 
Densum  hameris,  bibit  aure  rulgus. 

But  if  ever  the  rage  for  war  can 
be  satiated,  the  period  on  which  we 
have  fallen,  would,  I  think,  abun- 
dantly satisfy  the  most  wretched 
avidity  in  that  respect ;  and  the 
change  of  dethroned,  or  exiled 
monarchs,  has  been  so  frequent, 
that  these  humble  Memoirs  ma)' 
have  a  chance  of  being  read,  even 
from  the  difference  of  scene  which 
they  present  to  those  who  cast 
their  wearied  eyes  over  the  deso- 
lated continent  of  Europe,  The 


scene,  however,  so  presented,  is 
not  only  not  exempt  from  the  ge- 
neral agency  of  human  misrry,  Tor 
what  place  is  so  ;  but  it  partakes 
at  one  period  of  those  horrors, 
which  have  given  such  a  pre  emi- 
nence in  calamity  to  the  present 
epncha  in  society.  That  it  did. 
nut  abound  in  more,  and  that  at 
an  early  period  in  Lord  Charle- 
mont's  political  life,  it  was  not 
hurried  into  a  contest  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  of  1798, 
may  surely,  without  any  strained 
eulogy,  he  attributed  to  him ;  and, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
the  moderation  and  good  sense  of 
those  who  acted  with  him.  For 
such  wise  and  healing  conduct, 
slightly  discoloured  as  it  might  be 
with  occasional  imperfections,  his 
memory  is  entitled  to  just  and  last- 
ing praise. — With  regard  to  the 
Catholic  question,  on  which,  and, 
as  I  think,  most  unhappily.  Parlia- 
ment is  yet  so  divided.  Lord  Qhar- 
lemont,  in  1793,  voted  against 
the  concession  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
it  is  evident,  from  his  letters  in 
1795,  that  he  had  not  then  relin- 
quished his  former  sentiments. 
Some  time  after  (I  know  not  the 
precise  period),  they  underwent 
some  change,  but,  in  truth,  he 
never  altogether  abandoned  them. 
But  that  he  truly  loved1  all  his 
countrymen,  that  he  always  felt 
for  the  degraded  Mtuation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  early  in  life  wished  • 
to  change  it,  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. He  rose  above  ancient  preju- 
dice, and  the  history  of  former 
days,  when  he  cultivated  such  feel- 
ings ;  for  the  murder  of  his  ances- 
tor, Lord  Charlemont,  in  1641, 
was  often  present  to  his  mmd,  but 
it  neither  obscured  his  intellect, 
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nor  extinguished  hii  benevolence,  tion,  when  they  come  into  o€ce, 

To  punish  the  living  For  the  mi*-  as  it  furnishes  their  adversaries 

deedsof  thosewhohad  beena  cen-  with  such  copious  and  inconveni* 

tury  and  a  half  in  their  grave*,  and  ent  recollections.    In  troth,  to 

such  misdeeds  basely  amplified,  hear  some  leaders  of  opposition 

was,  be  thought,  a  policy  peculi-  talk,  one  would  imagine  that  they 

arly  humiliating  to  the  understand-  never  meant  to  come  into  power; 

ings  of  those  who  practised  it.  and  when  they  are  in  power,  so 

Such  vulgarity  of  sentiment  be  dissimilar  is  their  language,  that 

could  not  indulge  in.    But  the  they  never  were  once  out  of  it. 

liberty  and  prosperity  of  his  coun-  To  all  such  leaders,  Lord  Charle- 

try  were  his  objects ;  and  as  he  saw  moot  never  belonged.    Or,  could 

that  tbey  could  not  be  obtained  we  even  suppose  that,  uninten- 

but  partially,  without  a  general  tionally,  or  above  all  suspicion  of 

union  of  Irishmen,  his  ruling  pas-  their  motives,  he  was,  for  a  mo- 

sion,  even  in  death,  not  withered,  ment  united  with  such,  it  might 

but  regulated  by  long  experience,  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  Antony 

and  much  reflection,  led  him  to  said  of  Brutus, 

some  dereliction  of  early  opinions,  «  He  only  in  a  general,  honest  thought, 

and  the  experiment  of  a  novel  "  And  common  good  to  aU,  made  coe  ' 
policy.  of  them" 

Lord  Charlemont  co-operated  Whatever  his  accidental  or  neces- 
often, indeed  generally,  with  those  sary  co-operation,  his  party  was 
who  acted  as  a  party,  and  pro-  only  that  of  his  country ;  and  if,  in 
fessed  that  they  did  so;  a  party  his  Parliamentary  conduct,  there 
founded  on  common  principles,  was  any  particular  defect,  it  arose 
and  tho.se  principles  congenial  to  merely  from  that  jealousy,  which, 
the  common  interest.  A  party  certainly,  notonly  the  constitution 
pursuing  such  a  system  is  neces-  abstractedly,  but  the  situation  of 
sary  in  our  form  of  government,  this  country,  too  often  demanded  ; 
and  is  to  be  applauded.  But  let  a  jealousy,  however,  which,  in 
us  not  panegyrize  or  expect  too  some  few  instances,  might  be  said 
much.  The  more  ignoble  motives  to  have  extended  too  far,  and  with* 
of  human  action  often  intermingle  out  that  necessary  allowance  for 
themselves  with  the  pursuits  of  h uman  dealings,  which  our  lament- 
every  party ;  and  how  often  is  a  able  nature  so  frequently  requires, 
debate  brought  forward,  or  a  Nothing  could  be  mor.e  ju.-t,  or 
question  opposed,  for  the  sole  more  worthy  the  attention  of  Ire- 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  spleen  or  land,  than  the  observation  of  Mr. 
humour  of  the  day  ?  Plus  stoma-  Fox,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
cho,  qttam  consilio  dedit,  may  be  mont— 

regarded  as  the  device  of  too  many  "  That  country  can  never  pros- 
oppositions  ;  and  it  is  no  less  un-  per,  where  what  shoold  be  the 
generous  than  unwise,  for  it  not  ambition  of  men  of  honour,  is 
only  injures  them  in  the  eyes  of  considered  as  a  disgrace." 
the  public,  but  eventually  proves  It  was  sadly  exemplified  in  Ire- 
the  source  of  embarrassing,  and  land.  Had  those  who  enjoyed 
most  awkward  personal  molesta-  and  deserved  public  confidence, 
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taken  office  in  ojefianco  of  popular 
prejudice,  their  disinterestedness 
might  have- gradually  worn  out 
that  prejudice,  and  byadding  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  weight  of  their 
own  character, out-balanced  mere 
ministerial  authority  on  many  an 
important  tonic.  That  he  did  not 
speak  in  Parliament,  or  in  public, 
LordCharlemontalways  lamented. 
It  is  surely  not  necessary,  though 
some  writers  have  thought  it  so, 
to  make  an  apology  for  that  which 
can  require  none,  and  introduce  a 
crowd  of  splendid  names,  Addison, 
Prior,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  others, 
to  keep,  according  to  a  trite  phrase, 
any  senator  in  countenance,  who 
never  delivered  his  sentiments  in 
Parliament.  The  talent  of  public 
speaking  is  a  peculiar  gift;  and 
whatever  Lord  Chesterfield  may 
say  on  ihe  subject,  though  prac- 
tice will  certainly  improve  such  a 
faculty,  nature  must  bestow  it,  as 
much  as  another  endowment  of  the 
mind.  In  private  conversation, 
Lord  Charlemont  was  above  most 
men.  No  one  could  speak  with 
more  ease,  purity,  and  perspicuity. 
But  they  who  imagine  that  those 
persons  who  so  excel,  would 
equally  excel  in  public,  adopt  a 
very  erroneous  opinion.  Collo- 
quial powers  ere,  in  truth,  so  to- 
tally dipt i net,  that  he  who  is  highly 
gifted  with  such,  and  has  long  ex- 
ercised them  apart  from  politics, 
will  find  it  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
to  catch  the  tone  and  style  of 
public  speaking.  Even  at  the 
academy»  where  he  might  have 
been  said  to  be  at  home,  Lord 
Charlemont  could  not  deliver  any 
thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  a 
speech,  or  an  harangue,  without 
being  totally  disconcerted,  but  he 


was  then  far  from  young.  Had 
he,  in  earlier  life,  persevered  hi 
his  efforts  as  a  public  speaker,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  one.  That  he 
was  alive  to  every  nobler  feeling  in 
public  life,  has  been  amply  shown. 
His  sensibility,  and  delicacy  of 
taste,  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  polite  literature  m 
all  its  branches.  Hence  his  com- 
munication with  every  erudite  or 
lettered  man,  at  home  or  abroad : 
the  Marquis-  Maflet,  in  Italy, 
Prince  Czartoryski,  in  Poland,  St. 
Palaye,  Nivernois,  Montesquieu, 
and  the  Comte  de  Caylua,  in 
France.  He  had  a  great  respect 
for  some  of  the  Scotch  literati  \ 
but  I  am  not  enabled  to  particu* 
lariec  them.  The  men  of  science 
and  genius  in  England,  to  whom 
he  was  known,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  M alone,  whom 
the  lovers  of  Shakspeare  must 
ever  respect,  he  always  loved  and 
esteemed,  and  preserved  an  unin- 
terrupted correspondence  with. 
Of  his  countrymen  who  resided 
altogether  in  Ireland,  Dr.Letand, 
that  excellent  scholar,  mentions 
his  Lordship  as  his  first  and  early 
patron,  and  their  intercourse  was 
liberal  and  frequent ;  many  others 
might  be  adduced,  or  have  been 
so,  in  the  course  of  this  work.  I 
believe  that  few  instances  occur, 
of  any  one  so  engaged  in  public 
life,  as  for  more  than  forty  years 
he  was,  who  paid  such  unremitting 
attention  to  letters. 

In  painting,sculpture,  and  above 
all,  in  architecture,  his  taste  and 
knowledge  were  discriminating 
and  profound.  Yet  his  modesty 
and  uniform  desire  to  assist  inge- 
nious merit  were  no  ways  inferior* 
The  late  Dr.  Quin,  who  was  him- 
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self  *n  excellent  judge  of  the  fine  friends,  and  very  general  in6u- 
arts,  used  to  fay,  that  he  had  just  ence.  To  the  freedom  of  public 
reason  to  believe,  that  Lord  Char-  opinion,  he  had  every  respect,  but 
lemont  himself  planned  the  temple  if  some  of  those  gentlemen,  as  was 
at  Marino,  and  resigned  the  credit  now  and  then  the  case,  took  a  part 
of  it' to '  Sir1  William  Chambers,  in  debate,  or  voted  in  a  manner 
There  was  scarcely  a  contempo-  which  he  had  reason  to  imagine 
rary  artist  of  any  merit,  whom  he  was  directed  by  oblique  motives, 
did  hot  know  ;  and  many  of  them,  they  were  certain,  if  they  met  him 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  in  the  lobby,  of  encountering  a 
he  patronized.  With  Athenian  tolerably  sharp  reprimand.  The 
Stuart,  as  he  was  called,  he  lived  importance  of  the  House  of  Com* 
in  entire  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  mons  was,  he  used  to  say,  in  a 
Hogarth.  Various  are  the  letters  great  measure  sustained  by  the 
from  persons  abroad,  the  Abbe  county  members,  and  when  such 
Grant,  so  well  known  formerly  to  men  relinquished  their  independ- 
the  English  at  Rome,  and  others,  ence,  they  relinquished  every 
recommending  young  artists  to  his  thing.  But  his  anger  was  not 
attention.  He  was,  in  truth,  an  often  displayed  ;  and  so  transient, 
unostentatious  Maecenas,  and  his  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  dero- 
fortune,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  gate  from  that  suavity  of  manners 
considerably  impaired  by  his  at-  which  so  eminently  characterized 
tachment  to,  and  encouragement  him.  From  some  prejudices,  or 
of,  the  fine  arts.  Men  of  scien-  dislikes,  he  was  not  free.  Whence 
tific  pursuits  were  also  cherished  it  arose  I  know  not,  but  he  had, 
by  him:  Sir  Joseph  Banks  parti-  through  life, almost  a  repugnance 
cularly,  who  was  highly  valued  to  the  French.  Of  his  friend,  the 
by,  and  very  dear  to  him.  Due  de  Nivernois,  he  would,  after 
As  to  his  domestic  character,  speaking  highly  of  him,  generally 
without  the  predominating  excel-  add,  *'  But  he  is  not  a  Frenchman, 
lence  of  which,  all  the  ornaments  he  is  an  Italian."  This,  however, 
which  literature  or  manners  can  was  said  in  mere  unbended  con* 
bestow,  are  of  diminished  lustre,  venation,  and  far  remote  from  anpr 
he  was  an  indulgent  father,  a  ten-  illiberally,  which  could  warp  his 
der  husband,  a  generous  and  kind  judgment  in  essential  matters, 
master,  an  ardent,  sincere  friend,  either  as  to  literature  or  morals* 
To  intrude  on  the  private  concerns  He  highly  esteemed  several  of  the 
of  any  family,  would  be  indelicate;  French  nobility,  and  never  men- 
but,  were  it  so  permitted,  his  dis-  tioned  the  old,  generous  Marechal 
interestedness  as  a  relation,  might  de  Biron,  without  a  degree  of  en- 
be  shown  in  the  most  favourable  thusiasro.  In  the  lighter  species 
point  of  view.  Sometimes,  not  of  poetry,  and  memoir  writing, 
frequently,  he  was  irritable,  but  he  considered  the  French  as 
easily  appeased.    That  irritability  excelling  all  others;   but  their 


of  Commons,  than  any  other  place  objects  of  his  admiration.  Al- 
whatever.  Among  the  country  together,  their  literary  character, 
gentlemen  be    had  numerous  and  the  romantic  courtesy,  and 


showed  itself  more  in  the  House 


< 
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high  honour,  which  in  the  supe-  to  him  every  evening  which  was 
rjor  classes  were  so  often  blended  not  given  to  mixed  company, 
with  that  character,  peculiarly  en-  As  to  his  person,  Lord  Cbarle- 
gaged,  and  even  fascinated  his  at-  mont  was  of  the  middle  size,  or 
tention.  But  the  general  mass  of  rather  above  it;  but  he  stooped 
Frenchmen  he  was  not  attached  considerably,  especially  towards 
to.— His  life,  when  in  Dublin,  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  the  efFect, 
andnotengagedby  the  Volunteers,  I  believe,  of  ill  health.  When  he 
was  extremely  uniform.  He  was  appeared  with  his  blue  ribband, 
on  horseback  every  morning,  and  and  in  full  dress  at  the  levee,  his 
afterwards  employed  in  various  air  and  deportment  were  exactly 
business  till  about  one  o'clock ;  at  those  of  a  Foreign  Ambassador  of 
that  time,  or  soon  after,  he  went  the  highest  rank.  His  eyebrows 
to  his  library,  and  remained  there  were  large  and  black.  His  fea- 
till  almost  dinner  time.  His  friends  tures,  when  a  young  man,  to  judge 
had  then  constant  access  to  him  ;  of  him  from  one  or  two  portrait, 
and,  considering  the  frequent  in-  were  of  a  softened  and  delicate 
terruption  of  visitors,  it  is  a  matter  cast ;  but  pain  and  indisposition 
of  some  surprize,  that  he  was  en*  soon  perform  the  work  of  age,  and 
abled  to  write  so  much  as  he  did.  even  before  he  reached  middle  life, 
But  it  is  a  proof  that  not  one  mo-  had  materially  changed  them, 
ment  of  his  time  was  unemployed.  They  became  expanded,  strong, 
When  Parliament  was  sitting,  he  and  more  expressive  than  hand- 
regularly  attended  his  duty  there;  some.  When  he  spoke,  or  ad- 
and  as  the  Lords,  if  not  detained  dressed  any  one,  the  amenity  of 
by  particularly  important  business,  his  mind  was  diffused  over  his 
rose  rather  early,  he  was  to  be  met  countenance,  and  rendered  it  pe- 
every  day  in  the  House  of  Com-  culiarly  engaging. 

mons,  where,  from  long  usage,  he  

was  almost  regarded  as  a  member. 

Those  who  have  sat  next  to  him,  Character  of  Beilby  Por- 

during  a  debate,  cannot  forget  the  TEUS»  D-  D'  lote  Lord  Bishop 

vivacity  and  justness  of  his  re-  °f  ^ondo»' 

TfnLlV,6  f  IK6"601  5P eakT*  F"m  the  Life  of  that  Prelate,  by 

t  Z i    t    ?  i1*!?  •Cad€m^  hC  '*«  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson. 

equally  attended  their  meetings,  . 

and  when  his  health  was  interrupt-  The  Bishop  was  in  person  under 
ed,  the  academy,  from  their  re-  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin  and  slen- 
spect  to  him,  adjourned  their  sit-  der  frame,  and  naturally  of  a  ten- 
tings  to  Charlemont  House.  At  der  constitution.  In  his  youth  he 
home,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa-  must  have  been  extremely  hand- 
mil  y,  be  enjoyed  domestic  society,  some  ;  his  features  were  of  a  su- 
with  tranquil,  unruffled  satisfac-  perior  cast  :  and,  even  when  ad- 
tion  and  pleasure.  From  continued  vanced  in  years,  he  still  retained  a 
study  during  part  of  his  life,  his  remarkable  clearness  of  complex- 
eyes  had  suffered  irreparable  in-  ion.  These,  however,  were  not  the 
jury,  and,  on  that  account,  some  circumstances,  which  formed  the 
one  of  bis  family  constantly  react  prominent  character  of  his  coun* 
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tenance.  There  was  a  mildness,  a 
gentleness,  an  air  of  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy about  it,  with  which 
even  indifferent  persons  were  al- 
ways struck ;  and  yet,  when  light- 
ed up  by  the  occasion,  it  displayed 
the  utmost  vivacity  and  anima- 
tion. His  smile  had  something  in 
it  uncommonly  captivating ;  and, 
though  lie  never  lost  sight  of  that 
dignity  which  became  his  station, 
it  was  yet  a  dignity  totally  un- 
mixed with  pride.  He  had  the 
enviable  talent  of  dissipating  at 
once  that  feeling  of  reserve  and 
apprehension,  which,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  superior,  is  so  often  a 
bar  to  the  freedom  and  comfort  of 
social  intercourse,  and  by  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  his  manner  placing 
those  aroundhim  perfectly  at  ease. 
He  delighted  in  cheerful,  lively 
conversation,  and  no  one  ever 
more  promoted  it,  or  perhaps  more 
excelled  in  it.  There  was  a  spirit 
and  playfulness  in  his  language, 
which  gave  an  interest  even  to  the 
most  ordinary  topics ;  and  on  sub- 
jects of  graver  import,  he  always 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  His 
remarks  were  conspicuous  for  cor- 
rect taste,  accurate  information, 
and  a  sound  and  well  regulated 
judgment;  and  he  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  facility  and  per- 
spicuity, so  much  natural  energy 
and  eloquence,  as  never  failed  to 
excite  attention,  and  render  his 
society  equally  instructive  and 
entertaining. 

In  estimating  his  intellectual 
acquirements,  I  do  not  think  that 
profound  erudition  can  be  ascribed 
to  him.  He  had  not  the  inclina- 
tion, if  he  had  the  faculty,  to  fix 
and  concentrate  his  thoughts  on 
any  one  particular  science.  His 
imagination  was  too  active  and 


ardent  for  such  exclusive  applies* 
tk>n.    Perhaps,  if  he  had  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  his  genius, 
poetry  would  have  been  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit.   He  saw  every 
thing  with  a  poet's  eye ;  he  loved 
to  dwell  and  expatiate  on  the  wild 
scenes  of  nature  ;  his  fancy  was 
easily  fired,  and  his  affections 
moved ;  and  he  had  all  that  en- 
thusiasm of  feeling,  which  de- 
lights in  warm  and  glowing  de- 
scription.   As,  however,  he  had 
other  views  in  life,  he  very  wisely 
checked  this  early  impulse,  and 
applied  himself  to  graver  studies. 
In  classical  literature,  he  held  un- 
questionably no  mean  rank  ;  for, 
without  that  critical  exactness, 
which  constitutes  the  profound 
scholar,  he  had  read  with  atten- 
tion the  best  writers  of  antiquity, 
both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  entered 
with  taste  and  discernment  into 
their  various  beauties ;  and,  as  his 
memory  was  strong  and  retentive, 
could  recall  withoutdifficulty  what- 
ever in  them  was  most  worthy  of 
being  remembered.    In  his  ad- 
mirable tract,  for  instance,  on  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  ancient  au- 
thorities in  confirmation  of  his  ar- 
gument, which  marks  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Pagan  history, 
and  the  books  of  principal  credit, 
from  which  any  accurate  account 
could  be  collected  of  the  manners, 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  Pa- 
gan nations.   It  is  evident  from 
that  treatise,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely master  of  his  subject;  that 
he  had  within  his  grasp  whatever 
could  illustrate  and  enforce  it ;  and 
that,  by  a  full  and  ample  state- 
ment of  well-authenticated  facts, 
he  has  unanswerably  proved  his 
position* 
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In  regard  to  theological  attain- 
ment, there  have  undoubtedly 
been,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
now  in  the  world,  men  of  wider 
research,  more  critical  precision, 
and  more  copious  and  extensive 
learning.  But  still,  generally 
speaking,  he  must  be  considered 
even  in  these  respects  to  have 
ranked  high  in  his  profession.  His 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature, 
though  he  never  made  any  dis- 
play of  it,  was  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. He  was  well  versed 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  evi- 
dences of  religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed, were  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent familiar  to  him.  He  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  different  systems  of 
theology,  which  divide  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  and  few  undoubtedly 
had  ever  studied  Scripture  itself 
with  greater  care  or  more  pro- 
found attention.  He  was,  in  short, 
in  every  view  of  the  subject,  a 
sound,  well-informed,  and  able 
divine ;  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  circumstance  highly  honourable 
to  his  character,  that  he  had  read 
divinity  without  imbibing  any  of 
that  narrow,  contracted  spirit, 
which  is  known  sometimes  to  at- 
tach to  it.  He  was  indeed  on  prin- 
ciple, and  from  a  deep  persuasion 
of  its  superior  excellence,  unalter- 
ably attached  to  the  Church  of 
England.  He  considered  its  doc- 
trines, as  exhibited  in  its  homilies, 
its  articles,  and  its  liturgy,  to  be  es- 
sentially and  fundamentally  scrip- 
tural. The  Calvinistic  interpre- 
tation of  them  he  would  never  ad- 
mit to  be  the  true  one ;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  uniform  and  con- 
sistent. He  conceived  them  to 
speak  the  language  of  Scripture, 
which,  in  his  view  of  it,  was  de- 


cidedly adverse  to  the  sentiments 

of  Calvin.  Upon  this  point,  I 
wish  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
as  asserting  on  my  own  positive 
knowledge,  that  in  no  one  article 
of  faith,  as  far  as  they  diner  from 
our  church,  did  he  sanction  the 
tenets  of  that  school.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  heard  him  repeatedly 
and  in  the  most  unqualified  terms 
express  his  astonishment,  that  any 
sober-minded  man,  sitting  down 
without  prejudice  to  the  study  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  should  so  ex- 
plain and  understand  them. 

He  was  not  less  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  disci- 
pline, which  he  thought  formed 
altogether  on  the  apostolical  mo- 
del; and  no  one  was  ever  more 
strenuous  in  resisting  any  depar- 
ture from  it  on  the  part  of  its  esta- 
blished ministers. 

In  parliament,  the  Bishop  never 
spoke,  except  on  points  strictly 
ecclesiastical,  connected  either 
with  the  discipline  and  good  order 
of  the  church,  or  the  general  wel- 
fare of  religion.  But  when  he  did 
deliver  his  sentiments,  he  express- 
ed himself  with  ease,  propriety,  and 
firmness,  and  was  always  heard 
with  attention.  His  political  opi* 
nions  were  those  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
he  entertained  them,  not  blindly 
and  submissively  on  a  mere  party 
principle,  but  from  a  conscientious 
deliberate  conviction,  that  they 
were  intrinsically  right. 

As  a  preacher,  the  Bishop's  re- 

Eutation  has  ever  stood  deservedly 
igh  in  the  public  estimation.  Few 
men,  indeed,  were  ever  so  remark- 
ably endowed  with  all  the  quali- 
ties, which  give  pre-eminence  in 
the  pulpit.  His  voice,  without 
unusual  loudness  or  strength,  was 
yet  uncommonly  clear;  and  it  wai 
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combined  with  such  a  liquid,  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  as  rendered  him 
completely  audible  even  in  the 
largest  churches,  and  to  the  most 
crowded  congregations*  It  also 
possessed  great  sweetness  and 
flexibility  ;  and  he  had  the  talent 
of  modulating  it  so  correctly,  as  al- 
ways to  please  and  satisfy  the  ear, 
and  yet  so  easily  and  naturally,  as 
never,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  incur  the  charge  of  affectation. 
His  delivery  was  very  impressive. 
It  was  chnste,  earnest,  spirited, 
devout.  He  had  no  studied  ac- 
tion, no  vehement  and  forced  emo- 
tion. He  spoke  evidently  as  he 
felt.  His  whole  soul  wa*  in  his 
subject.  He  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  edification  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  and  this  circumstance  gave, 
as  it  manifestly  would,  such  a 
power  and  charm  to  his  preaching, 
as  never  failed  to  extort  attention 
even  from  the  coldest  and  the  most 
insensible.  His  style  was  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  pulpit.  It  was 
plain,  without  being  too  familiar ; 
classical,  without  being  pedantic. 
His  great  aim  was,  to  express  him- 
self so  clearly,  that  the  meanest 
and  the  least  informed  might  al- 
ways comprehend  him  ;  and  yet 
with  such  correctness  and  purity, 
as  to  be  heard  with  satisfaction  by 
men  of  taste  and  education.  How 
perfectly  he  succeeded,  his  dis- 
courses prove.  They  are  distin- 
guished throughout  by  the  most 
elegant  simplicity  :  at  the  same 
time,  when  the  occasion  calls  for 
it,  they  are  strong,  nervous,  elo- 
quent, sublime.  His  sentiments 
ami  language  rise  with  bis  subject; 
and,  heightened  as  they  were  by 
his  peculiar  elocution,  thev  made 
a  deep  and  most  powerful  inw 


pression.  But  it  was  neither  style, 
nor  manner,  nor  utterance,  which 
alone  gave  such  efficacy  to  his 
preaching.  His  sermons  are  con- 
spicuous for  sound  judgment,  solid 
argument,  great  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  accurate  observation 
of  the  world,  an  unshrinking  repro- 
bation of  vice,  the  most  persuasive 
exhortations  to  piety,  and  an  un- 
qualified avowal  of  all  the  essen- 
tial, fundamental  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  It  has  been 
said  indeed,  that  there  are  in  his 
discourses  no  deep  views  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  unquestionably  they 
contain  no  elaborate  discussions 
o  n  controverted  points  of  theology ; 
no  visionary  flights  of  fancy  into 
things  not  revealed;  no  minute 
details  of  religious  struggles,  im- 
pulses, and  feelings.  But,  for  the 
grand  object  of  practical  and  vital 
amendment ;  for  all  that  can  seize, 
excite,  and  interest  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  soul ;  for  that  energetic 
appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience, 
which  can  arrest  the  sinner  in  a 
course  of  guilt,  strike  him  with 
compunction,  urge  him  to  repent- 
ance, save  him  from  perdition  ;  for 
that  earnestness  of  parental  coun- 
sel, which  can  fix  the  wavering 
and  confirm  the  virtuous;  for  that 
power  of  spiritual  consolation, 
which  can  soothe  the  afflicted, 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  cheer 
the  suffering,  comfort  the  de- 
sponding ;  for  that  gentle,  meek, 
conciliating  spirit,  which  can 
soften  the  asperity  of  religious 
dispute,  and  unite  men  of  various 
and  discordant  sentiments  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  amity,  and  affec- 
tion ; — for  all  these  purposes,  I 
know  no  discourses  superior ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  on 
record,  in  which  they  are  known 
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to  have  been  powerfully  and  sig-  was  always  rendered  doubly  oc~ 
nally  efficacious.  ceptable  by  the  unostentatious 
Providencehad  blessedhim  with  manner  in  which  it  was  bestowed, 
ample  means,  and  he  employed  There  are  many  living  at  this  mo- 
them  freely  and  largely  in  remov-  rnent,  who  can  bear  ample  testi- 
ing,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  mony  to  the  truth  of  this  declara- 
wants  of  the  necessitous.   The  tion ;  and  who  must  often  heave 
tale  of  distress  never  came  to  him  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  so 
unheeded.  His  heart  and  his  hand  warm  a  friend,  and  so  generous  a 
were  ever  open ;  and  niany  were  benefactor.  But,  though  he  hirri- 
his  acts  of  charity,  which  were  self  can  now  no  longer  dispense 
known  only  to  himself  and  those  *  it,  his  liberality  will  still  be  felt  in 
whom  he  relieved.   In  him  the  that  splendid,  and  almost  unex- 
poor  had  a  kind,  a  constant,  an  am  pled  donation  of  no  less  a  sum 
unfailing  friend  ;  not  that  he  wish-  than  6,700/.  in  the  3  per  cents, 
ed  to  encourage  a  system  of  beg-  consolidated    annuities,  which, 
ing,  much  less  that  sordid,  lazy  during  his  life,  he  transferred  into 
wretchedness,  which  sometimes  the  hands  of  the  five  archdeacons 
is  allied  to  poverty.  On  the  con-  for  the  time  being  of  the  diocese 
trary,  he  endeavoured  to  select  of  London ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  virtuous  and  industrious ;  and,  which  he  directed  to  be  annually 
whilst  he  never  refused  to  give  distributed  at  their  discretion,  in 
something  to  those  who  seemed  sums  not  exceeding  20/.,  to  a 
to  be  in  need,  he  always  gave  certain  number  of  the  poorer 
more  readily  and  liberally  to  those  clergy  in  that  see,  who  may  be 
who  really  wanted,  and  who,  he  thought  to  stand  most  in  need  of 
knew,  deserved  it.    His  principle  relief.    This  was  indeed  a  noble 
was,  in  short,  in  all  cases,  if  pos-  act  of  munificence  ;  and  it.  will 
sible,  to  discriminate ;  but  not  to  for  ages  yet  to  come  render  his 
shrink  from  an  act  of  charity  name  illustrious,  and  endear  his 
through  a  general  suspicion  of  ar-  memory  to  the  church  of  England, 
tifice  and  deception.    The  very  His  mind,  naturally  active  and 
habit  of  giving  was  in  his  appre-  vigorous,  required  employment ; 
hension  more  than  an  equivalent  and  long  habit  had  made  it  easy 
for  accidental  imposition.  To  al-  and  familiar  to  him.    He  was  be- 
most  all  our  public  charities  he  sides,  a  rigid  economist  of  time, 
more  or  less  contributed ;  and  Unless  illness  prevented  him,  he 
olten,  where  it  was  necessary,  to  rose  constantly  at  six  in  the 
a  large  amount.    Wherever,  in-  morning,  and  every  part  of  the 
deed,  positive  good  could  be  day  had  its  proper,  its  allotted  oc- 
donc,  or  positive  evil  be  removed,  cupation.    It  was  by  this  regular, 
his  aid  was  never  wanting.    He  methodical  arrangement,  from 
was  "  glad  to  distribute,  willing  to  which  he  never  deviated,  that  he 
communicate."  was  enabled  to  dispatch  his  pub- 
To  those  of  his  clergy,  in  par-  lie,  official  business  with  the  ut* 
ticular,  whose  situation  and  cir-  most  accuracy  and  precision,  and 
cumstances  required  assistance,  yet  to  perform  other  duties  not 
bis  kindness  was  unceasing;  and  it  less  imperative,  in  his  judgment* 
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than  those  which  strictly  attached 
to  hia  episcopal  station.  He  could 
never  satisfy  himself  with  the  mere 
formal  discharge  of  certain  stated 
functions.  In  every  way  that 
good  could  be  done,  he  spared  no 
pains  to  do  it.  He  thought  hia 
hours  well  employed,  his  labours 
well  repaid,  if,  by  any  exertion  of 
bis  own,  he  could  benefit  a  fellow 
creature :  if  he  could  assuage  the 
anguish  of  distress,  lighten  the 
pressure  of  calamity,  calm  the  dis- 
quietudeof  a  troubled  mind, inspire 
the  timid  with  hope,  or  lead  the 
wanderer  into  the  way  of  truth. 
For  all  these  acts  of  love,  of  sym- 
pathy,of  kindness,  henever  wanted 
time.  Whatever  elsemightrequire 
his  attention,  he  still  found  oppor- 
tunity for  these.  He  considered 
them,  as  in  fact  they  are,  an  im- 
portant and  indispensable  part  of 
Christian  duty,  and  admitted  no 
plea  of  business,  no  private  grati- 
fication, no  personal  fatigue,  to 
be  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of 
them. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  grand 
feature  of  benevolence  that  the 
Bishop  displayed  the  power  of  re- 
ligion over  the  heart  and  conduct. 
It  was  in  him  a  governing  and  a 
ruling  principle.  It  was  the  main 
spring,  which  constantly  and  uni- 
formly regulated  his  thoughts  and 
actions.  He  had,  indeed,  and  who 
has  not,  his  foibles  and  infirmities. 
They  were,  however,  few,  and  ve- 
nial, and  almost  unavoidable.  For 
instance,  amidst  the  toil  and  hurry 
of  a  laborious  station,  and  from 
great  anxiety  in  what  he  was  en- 
gaged in,  he  sometimes  betrayed, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a 
slight  impatience  of  manner.  But 
he  instantly  checked  it,  and  no 
one  more  lamented  it  than  himself. 


His  disposition,  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  such  occasional 
transient  interruptions,  arising 
from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned, 
was  one  of  the  mildest  and  the 
sweetest  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
was  the  index  of  a  heart  warmed 
with  all  the  charities  and  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  and  under  the 
constant  influence  of  a  meek,  a 
benevolent,  and  a  kind  religion. 
In  all  the  offices  of  devotion,  pri- 
vate and  public,  he  was  unfailing 
and  exemplary.  Firm  in  his  be- 
lief of  Christianity,  every  thing 
connected  with  it  engaged  his  at- 
tention. It  was  his  great  end  and 
aim  to  defend,  to  cherish,  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  predominant  object 
of  all  his  wishes  and  desires  was, 
"  in  every  thing  he  did,  to  do  it  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Yet,  amidst 
a  conduct  so  holy  and  so  pure,  he 
had  no  melancholy,  no  austerity, 
no  gloom.  In  him  were  never 
seen  the  sanctified  look,  the  de- 
pressed brow,  the  sullen  spirit, the 
dismal  and  desponding  counte- 
nance. Piety,  as  he  felt  and 
understood  it,  was  best  exempli- 
fied by  cheerfulness.  He  saw  no 
incompatibility  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  with  the  most 
unfeigned  devotion.  He  wished 
to  render  religion  as  amiable  as 
she  is  venerable;  to  place  her 
before  the  eyes  of  men  in  her  most 
alluring  and  attracting  form — 
bright,  serene,  unclouded,  and  be- 
nign. In  a  word,  to  represent  her, 
not  as  the  enemy  and  the  bane  of 
happiness,  but  as  the  guide,  the 
companion,  the  solace,  the  delight 
of  man.  His  own  character  was 
framed  on  this  principle.  He  was 
cheerful  without  levity,  serious 
and  devout  without  moroseness. 
He  lived,  in  short,  as  he  taught 
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others  to  live;  and  this  it  was 
which,  far  beyond  any  other  cause, 
gave  such  power,  such  weight, 
such  efficacy  to  his  preaching. 


Cardinal  of  Sion. 

From  the  Life  of  Vlriclc  Zwinglet 
the  Swiss  Reformer,  by  J*  G. 
Hess  :  translated  by  Lucy  Aikin, 

The  Pope's  legate,  Matthew 
Schinner,  known  in  history  under 
the  name  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion, 
acted  a  very  important  part  in 
Switzerland  during  a  number  of 
years.  Born  of  poor  parents  in  a 
village  of  the  Vaiais,  he  chose  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  as  being 
the  only  one  which  could  open  the 
path  oi  honour  to  men  of  every 
class.  After  studying  successively 
at  Sion,  Zurich,  and  Como,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  obtained  a  small  cure. 
He  led  a  sober  and  laborious  life, 
devoting  to  study  the  leisure  al- 
lowed by  his  clerical  functions. 
Chance  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Jost  de  Silenen,  bishop  of 
Sion,  who  having  stopped  at  his 
house  on  one  of  his  visitations, 
was  greatly  astonished  to  find  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  poor  parish  priest, 
books  of  jurisprudence  and  canon 
law ;  and  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  was  struck  with  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
facility  of  expression.  He  assured 
him  of  his  protection,  and  soon 
performed  the  promise,  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  first  canonry 
vacant  nt  Sion.  Some  years  after- 
wards, Jostde  Silenemhad  several 
contests  with  the  people  of  the 
Vaiais,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  this  country* 


Schinner,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Rome  upon  some  affairs  of  his 
chapter,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  obtained  of  the 
pope  the  bishoprick  of  Sion  for 
himself.  This  elevation  would  have 
satisfied  an  ordinary  ambition,  but 
Schinner  carried  his  views  further* 
Hefelt  himself  possessed  of  talents 
sufficient  to  distinguish  him  on  a 
wider  theatre,  and  the  situation  of 
his  country  furnished  him  with 
the  opportunity.  France  had  neg- 
lected to  attach  him,,  but  pope 
Julius  granted  him  his  entire  con- 
fidence ;  he  made  him  a  Cardinal 
jn  1511,  and  named  him  legate  of 
the  holy  see  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  that  time  Schinner  remained 
inviolably  attached  to  Rome.  We 
may  imagine  how  great  an  ascen- 
dency was  given  him  by  his  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  joined  to  an 
artful  and  insinuaiing  eloquence, 
and  an  austerity  of  manners  rare 
among  the  prelates  of  bis  time. 
By  his  intrigues  and  his  promises, 
he  obtained  permission  of  the  can- 
tons to  levy  troops  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope  against  Louis 
XII.  who  had  just  been  excom- 
municated. 


Zwingle. 

From  the  Same* 

When  we  think  of  all  that  he 
performed  during  his  abode  at 
Zurich,  it  seems  as  if  a  whole  life 
would  scarcely  suffice  for  so  many 
labours ;  yet  it  was  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  years  that  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  changing  the  manners, 
the  religious  ideas,  and  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  in  founding  esta- 
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blishments,  many  of  which  have 
endured  for  three  centuries.  Such 
is  the  power  of  a  man  who  is  go- 
verned by  a  single  purpose ;  who 
pursues  one  only  end,  from  which 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  diverted 
neither  by  fear,  nor  by  seduction ! 
The  frivolous  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  the  world  occupied 
no  place  in  the  life  of  Zwingle;  his 
only  passion  was  to  propagate 
truth,  his  only  interest  to  promote 
its  triumph  ;  this  was  the  secret  of 
his  means,  and  his  success. 

If  Zwingle  disdained  those  plea- 
sures which  can  neither  enlarge 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  nor  pro- 
cure real  enjoyment,  he  at  least 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  en- 
joyments of  intimate  society.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  friends 
that  he  sought  relaxation  from 
labour.    His  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness gave  a  great  charm  to  his 
conversation  ;  his  temper  was  na- 
turally hasty,  and  he  sometimes 
gave  way  too  much  to  his  first 
feelings;  but  he  knew  how  to 
efface  the  painful  impression  that 
he  had  produced,  by  a  prompt  and 
sincere  return  of  kindness.  Incap- 
able of  retaining  the  smallest 
degree  of  rancour  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  faults,  or  those 
of  others,  he  was  equally  inacces- 
sible to  the  sentiments  of  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  envv.   The  amiable 
qualities  of  bis  disposition  gained 
him  the  attachment  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  united  around  him 
as  a  common  centre ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this  pe- 
liod,  when  all  the  passions  were  in 
motion,  nothing  ever  troubled  the 
harmony  that  prevailed  among 
them :  yet  they  were  neither  unit- 
ed by  family  connections,  nor  by 
early  acquaintance;  they  were 


strangers  attracted  to  Zurich  by 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  re- 
formed, or  sent  for  by  Zwingle  to 
take  part  in  the  labour  of  public 
instruction.    They  came  with  ha- 
bits already  formed,  with  ideas  al- 
ready fixed,  and  of  an  age  when 
the  ardour  of  youth,  so  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  friendships, 
was  past ;  but  a  stronger  tie  than 
any  other  united   them— their 
common  interest  in  the  new  light 
that  began  to  dawn  over  Europe. 
These  learned  men  communicated 
to  each  other  all  their  ideas  with- 
out reserve  :  they  consulted  upon 
the  works  that  they  meditated,  and 
sometimes  united  their  talents  and 
their  knowledge  in  undertakings 
which  would  have  exceeded  the 
powers  of  any  one  singly.  The 
dangers  that  they  had  to  fear  for 
themselves,  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  saw  their  partizans 
exposed  in    the  neighbouring 
countries,  served  to   draw  the 
bonds  of  their  friendship  still 
closer.    In  our  days  each  indivi- 
dual seems  to  be  connected  by  a 
thousand  threads  with   all  the 
members  of  a  society ;  but  these 
apparent,  ties  have  no  real  strength, 
and  are  broken  by  the  first  shock. 
The  men  of  the  16th  century  had 
something  more  masculine  and 
more  profound  in  their  affections  ; 
they  were  capable  of  a  forgef  ful- 
ness of  self  which  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.    The  friends 
with  whom  Zwingle  had  encircled 
himself,  loved  him  with  that  en- 
tire   devotedness    which  only 
belongs  to  strong  minds ,  without 
base  adulation  or  servile  defer- 
ence, they  did  homage  to  the  su- 
periority of  his  genius,  while  the 
reformer  was  far  from  abusing  his 
ascendancy  over  them,  so  as  to 
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make  it  the  means  of  erecting  a 
new  spiritual  dictatorship  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one. 

There  is  nothing  exaggerated 
in  the  morality  of  Zwingle.  It 
announces  a  man  who  is  a  zealous 
friend  of  virtue,  but  who  knows 
the  world  and  its  temptations; 
who  requires  from  no  one  a  chi- 
merical perfection,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  his 
own  morals,  preserves  his  indul- 
gence for  the  weakness  of  others. 

The  more  we  examine  the 
writings  of  Zwingle,  and  reflect 
on  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  the 
more  shall  we  be  persuaded  that 
the  love  of  virtue  and  the  desire 
of  rendering  himself  useful,  were 
the  sole  springs  of  his  actions. 
"  A  generous  mind,"  would  he 
often  say,  "  does  not  consider  it- 
self as  belonging  to  itself  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race.  We 
are  born  to  serve  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  by  labouring  for  their 
happiness,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
our  repose  or  our  life,  we  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  Deity." 

His  whole  conduct  proves  that 
these  words  were  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments.  If  in* 
terest  had  swayed  him,  he  would 
not  have  been  contented  with  a 
small  income,  when  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  dispose  of  all 
t  he  property  of  the  church.  If  he 
had  been  ambitious  of  rule,  he 
would  have  exacted  a  blind  sub- 
mission from  his  disciples,  and 
would  have  preserved  to  the  clergy 
their  former  power ;  if  the  love  of 
fame  had  moved  him,  he  would 
have  attached  his  name  to  his  in- 
stitutions; but  he  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  public  good.  A 
stranger  to  all  personal  considera- 
tions, he  was  wholly  occupied 

Vol.  LIII. 


in  establishing  the  reformation, 
and  appeared  indifferent  to  his 
own  glory. 

—  .  . ,  ■   .■   t  ■ 

Domestic  Life  of  Mr.  Fox. 

From  Mr,  Trotters  Memoirs  of 
the  latter  Years  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  equally  regular  and  agreeable. 
In  summer  he  rose  between. six 
and  seven ;  in  winter  before  eight. 
The  assiduous  care,  and  excellent 
management  of  Mrs.  Fox,  render- 
ed his  rural  mansion  the  abode  of 
eace,  elegance,  and  order,  and 
ad  long  procured  her  the  grati- 
tude and  esteem  of  those .  private 
friends,  whose  visits  to  Mr.  Fox, 
in  his  retirement  at  St,  Anne's 
Hill,  made  them  witnesses  of  .this 
amiable  woman's  exemplary  and 
endearing  conduct.  I  confess  I 
carried  with  me  some  of  the  vul- 
gar *  prejudices  respecting  this 
great  man !  How  completely  was 
I  undeceived!  After  breakfast, 
which  took  place  between  eight 
and  nine  in  summer,  and  at  a  little 
after  nine  in  winter,  he  usually 
read  some  Italian  author  with 
Mrs.  Fox,  and  then  spent  the  time 
preceding  dinner  at  his  literary 
studies,  in  which  the  Greek  poets 
bore  a  principal  part. 

A  frugal,  but  plentiful  dinner, 
took  place  at  three  or  half  past 
two,  in  summer,  and  at  four  in 
winter ;  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine 
were  followed  by  coffee.  The 
evening  was  dedicated  to  walking 
and  conversation,  till  tea-time, 
when  reading  aloud,  in  history, 
commenced,  and  continued  till 
near  ten.  A  light  supper  of  fruit, 
pastry,  or  something  very  trifling, 
finished  the  day ;  and  at  halkpast 
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ten  the  family  were  gone  to  rest ; 
and  the  next  and  succeeding  dawn 
ushered  in  the  same  order  and 
elegance,  and  found  the  same  con- 
tent, the  same  happiness,  and  the 
same  virtuous  and  useful  life. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  allude, 
he  was  beginning  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  an  historical  work,  and 
our  readings  after  tea  were  direct- 
ed  to  the  furtherance  of  this  grand 
and  useful  object.  Happy  were 
those  evenings,  when  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  historian— the  pointed 
remarks  of  the  statesman— and  all 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  domestic 
society  were  united.  The  occa- 
sional visit's  of  men  of  talents  and 
high  character  sometimes  pleas- 
ingly interrupted  the  evening's 
employment;  but  I  have  never 
seen  Mr.  Fox  more  perfectly 
happy  than  when  we  were  quite 
al  one.  He  was  so  utterly  divested 
of  a  wish  to  shine,  or  of  any  ap- 
petite for  flattery,  that  he  in  no 
manner  required  what  is  called 
company,  to  enliven  or  animate 
him.  A  lover  of  nature,  and  con- 
sequently an  enemy  to  art,  he 
held,  1  think,  above  every  quality, 
sincerity  and  unaffectedness ;  and, 
being  also  of  a  character  singu- 
larly domestic  and  amiable,  he 
found  in  his  little  circle  all  he 
wished  and  wanted.  To  his  other 
attainments  he  had  added  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  Botany ; 
and,  without  making  it  a  primary 
object,  enjoyed  every  pursuit  con- 
nected  with  agriculture,  in  a  high 
degree. 

Though  many  estimable,  and 
subsequently  very  elevated  cha- 
racters, visited  at  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
I  never  liked  it  so  well  as  when 
we  were  quite  alone.  There  was 
•  perfect  originality  of  character 


in  Mr.  Fox,  that  made  his  society 
always  new,  and  always  preferable 
to  that  of  most  other  men.  Pro- 
fessional cant,  and  party  ideas  in 
general,  give  a  monotony  to  the 
minds  of  distinguished  members 
of  society.    Accustomed  to  view 
things  constantly  in  one  way,  and 
not  seeking  for  new  ideas,  but 
rather  occupied  in  advancing  or 
defending  their  old  ones,  their 
conversation  does  not  create  new 
sensations,  and  frequently  wearies 
rather  than  delights.    Mr.  Fox 
himself  was  so  little  obtrusive  in 
this  respect,  that  I  recollect  feeling 
a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  at 
first,  on  observing  how  frequently 
he  was  inclined  to  silence,  waiting 
for  others  to  begin  a  conversation. 
I  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
he  was  pleased  at  its  originating 
with  another ;  and,  so  great  was 
his  benevolence,  as  well  as  un- 
bounded his  capacity,  that  what- 
ever was  started  in  the  smallest 
degree  interesting,  useful,  or  na- 
tural, received  illustration  and  in- 
dulgent investigation  from  him. 
How  well  do  I  recollect  the  morn- 
ings when  he  came  down  to  break- 
fast—how benignant  and  cheer- 
ful— how  pleased  with  every  thing 
—how  free  from  worldly  passions, 
and  worldly  views  he  was  !  Nor 
were  Mrs.  Fox's  captivating  man- 
ners conducive  in  a  faint  manner 
to  the  harmonizing  of  every  thing 
around  ;  the  watchful  and  refined 
attention  she  paid  to  her  guests, 
anticipated  every  thing  they  could 
desire,  and  charmed  away  every 
feeling  of  embarrassment,  which 
diffidence,  in  the  presence  of  so 
exalted  a  character,  might  be  apt 
to  occasion. 

At  breakfast,  the  newspaper  was 
read,  coramonjy  by  Mr,  Fox,  ai 
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well  as  the  letters  which  had  ar- 
rived ;  for  such  was  the  noble  con- 
fidence of  his  mind,  that  he  con- 
cealed nothing  from  his  domestic 
circle,  unless  it  were  the  faults  or 
the  secrets  of  his  friends.  A  t  such 
times,  when  the  political  topics  of 
the  day  were  naturally  introduced 
by  the  paper,  I  never  could  ob- 
serve the  least  acrimony  or  anger 
against  that  party  which  so  sedu- 
lously, and  indeed  successfully 
had  laboured  to  exclude  him  from 
the  management  of  affairs,  by  mis- 
representations of  his  motives, 
rather  than  by  refutation  of  his 
arguments. 

In  private  conversation,  I  think, 
be  was  rather  averse  to  political 
discussion,  generally  preferring 
subjects  connected  with  natural 
history,  in  any  of  its  branches ; 
but,  above  all,  dwelling  with  de- 
light on  classical  and  poetical  sub- 
jects. .  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that,  where  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  millions  were 
concerned,  he  preserved  a  cold 
.silence.  He  rather  abstained  from 
hopeless  and  useless  complaining, 
th  an  withheld  his  mite  of  com- 
passion and  sympathy  for  those 
who  suffered  under  a  pernicious 
system.  As  my  acquaintance 
commenced  with  Mr.  Fox  towards 
the  evening  of  his  days,  and  at  the 
period  when  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
was  followed,  by  what  has  been 
fallaciously  styled  a  Union,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
his  great  humanity,  and  his  free- 
dom from  prejudice,  in  regard  to 
that  country.  In  this  respect  he 
ever  seemed  to  me  to  stand  alone 
among  English  politicians,  many 
of  whom  are  liberal  enough  in 
their  own  way,  but  all  of  whom 
agree  in  a  love  of  dominion,  aud 
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in  a  certain  degree  of  contempt 
respecting  the  Irish,  which,  one 
day  or  other,  will,  I  fear,  generate 
events  fatal  to  the  repose  of  both 
islands. 


Mr.  Fox's  Visit  to  M.  de  la 
Fayette.    From  the  same* 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
September  we  left  Paris  for  the 
country.  There  was  nothing 
striking  in  that  part  through  which 
we  passed,  formerly  called  the  isle 
of  France.  As  we  approached 
La  Grange,  it  became  evidently 
a  corn  district.  The  towers  and 
wood  of  the  chateau  appeared  in 
peaceful  repose  as  we  drove  near, 
and  when  we  gained  a  full  view  of 
the  building,  1  felt  great  emotion. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  great 
and  good  man— a  patriot  and 
friend  to  mankind,  whose  life  had 
been  consecrated  to  virtue  and 
liberty.  Such  truly  was  M.  de  la 
Fayette.  The  chateau  was  of  a 
very  singular  construction,  quad- 
rangular,  and  ornamented  by 
Moorish  towers  at  each  angle, 
which  had  no  unpleasing  effect. 
A  ruined  chapel  was  near  the 
mansion ;  the  fosse  was  filled  up 
through  neglect  and  a  long  lapse 
of  time.  We  drove  into  the  court- 
yard. "  The  family  came  to  the 
hall  to  meet  us.  That  good  and 
amiable  family,  happy  in  them- 
selves, and  rejoicing  to  see  the 
illustrious  friend  of  La  Fayette ! 
Can  I  forget  that  moment !  No 
silly  affectation— no  airs  of  idle 
ceremony  were  seen  at  the  resi- 
dence of  him  who  gloriously  and 
successfully  had  struggled  for 
America,  and  had  done  all  he 
could  for  France ! 

M.  de  la  Fayette  and  Madame 
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received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  with  family.   It  is  well  known  that  M. 
the  heartiest  welcome.  The  family  de  la  Fayette  had  been  arrested  on 
consisted  of  two  daughters,  a  son,  leaving  France,  and  thrown  into 
and  his  wife— all  young  and  ele-  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz.  He  had 
gant— nil  living  with  M.  de  la  continued  imprisoned  a  consider- 
Fayette  as  their  brother  and  able  time,  when  Madame  de  la 
friend.   As  his  figure  was  youth-  Fayette,  unable  to  bear  her  sepa- 
ful  and  graceful  (his  age  at  this  ration  from  him,  determined  to 
time  being  about  forty-nine  or  make  an  effort  for  his  liberty,  or 
fifty),  he  appeared  quite  a  young  to  share  his  fate,  and  set  out  for 
man.  His  benevolent  countenance  Germany,  with  her  young  and 
—his  frank  and  warm  manners,  lovely  children.    At  the  feet  of 
which  made  him  quite  adored  in  the  emperor*  she  implored  his 
his  family— and  his  placid  con-  majesty  to  release  ber  husband,  or 
i  tentedness,  amounting  to  cheer-  to  allow  her  to  participate  in  his 
fulness,  altogether  had  an  irresis-  confinement.    Her  first  request 
tible  effect  in  gaining  the  affec-  was  coldly  refused;— she  was,  how  - 
tions  and  esteem  of  those  admitted  ever,  permitted  to  visit  her  bus- 
to  his  more  intimate  society.  band.  From  that  time,  for  several 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  of  the  years,  she  never  left  him,  herself 
ancient  family  of  Noaiiles,  was  a  and  daughters  sharing  with  him 
superior  and  admirable  woman,  every  inconvenience  and  misery  ! 
possessing  the  high  polish  of  the  The  damps  of  his  prison  hurt  the 
ancient  nobility,  eloquent  and  ani-  health  of  Madame,  and  she  had 
mated.  FondfyattachedtoM.de  never  entirely  recovered  from 
la  Fayette  and  her  family,  she  re-  their  baneful  effects  :  Buonaparte, 
gretted  nothing  of  past  splendor  ;  to  his  honour  it  must  be  recorded, 
she  possessed  a  cherished  husband,  interposed  as  soon  as  he  had  power 
and  was  happy  in  retirement.    M.  effectually  to  do  so,  and  insisted 
de  la  Fayette  s  son  was  a  pleasing  on  the  liberation  of  M.  de  la  Fay- 
.  young  man ;  his  wife  very  engag-  ette.    Accordingly,  at  the  period 
ingand  interesting;  his  daughters  of  which  I  write  (1802)  he  had 
were  charming  young  women,  not  long  arrived  in  France,  having 
quite  free  from  the  insipid  languor  come  by  way  of  Holland,  with  his 
or  wretched  affectation,  which,  in  virtuous  and  excellent  family,  the 
young  women  of  fashion,  so  much  partners  of  his  captivity,  and 
destroys  originality  of  character,  soothers  of  his  sorrows, 
and  makes  one  find  in  a  fashion-  The  chateau  and  estate  of  La 
able  young  lady,  the  prototype  Grange,  which  Madame,  who  was 
and  pattern  of  ten  thousand.    In  an  heiress,  had  brought  him,  was 
>  a  word,  this  amiable  and  most  in-  all  that  remained  of  his  fortunes ; 
teresting  family  seemed  united  by  he  had  lost  every  thing  besides,  in 
one  bond  of  affection,  and  to  de-  the  madness  of  revolutionary  con- 
sire  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of  fiscation,  and  had  not  yet  been 
their  tranquil  mansion.  able  to  procure  restit  ution  or  com- 
It  is  necessary  to  recur  to  some  pensation.  To  add  to  the  interest 
past  events  in  M.  de  la  Fayette's  of  the  scene,  General  Fitzpatrick, 
lifej  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  who  had  known  M.  de  la  Fayette 
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in  America,  and  had  vainly  at-  many,  with  great  vivacity  and 

tempted  in  the  English  House  of  ease. 

Commons  to  rouse  the  Pitt  minis-  The  chateau  itself  was  ancient, 
try  to  a  sense  of  humanity  and  and  simply  furnished ;  the  library, 
commiseration  for  M.  de  la  Fay-  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  a 
ette,  joined  the  party  at  La  Grange,  circular  room,  with  a  commanding 
That  accomplished  man  was  an  view  from  its  windows,  was 
addition  to  it  of  the  most  pleasing  adorned  with  the  busts  of  Wash- 
nature,  and  he  was  received  most  ington,  Franklin,  and  other  dig- 
affectionately  by  the  family.  I  tinguished  American  patriots,  as 
have  often  contemplated  with  well  as  by  those  of  Frenchmen  of 
pleasure,  General  Fitzpatrick  and  genius  in  modern  times.  The 
M.  de  la  Fayette  walking  in  a  long  wood,  which  adjoined  the  chateau, 
shady  grove  near  the  chateau,  was  a  beautiful  one,  divided  in  the 
speaking  of  past  times,  the  war  in  old  style  by  long  green  alleys,  in- 
America,  and  the  revolution  in  tersecting  one  another,  admirably 
France.  The  rare  sight  of  three  adapted  for  a  studious  walk,  or 
such  men  as  Fox,  Fayette,  and  for  reading  remote  from  noise. 
Fitzpatrick,  was  grateful  to  any  Here  was  a  place  to  enjoy  the  sub- 
one  who  felt  rightly,  and  valued  lime  and  eloquent  writings  of 
menjfor  their  services  to  humanity,  Rousseau ;  and  here  I  was  happy 
rather  than  for  successful  ambition,  to  lose  all  thought  of  Paris  and  the 
Lally  Tollendal,  also,  whose  father  world,  filled  with  the  grateful  sen- 
had,  under  the  old  regime,  suf-  sation,  that  I  was  the  guest  of  a 
fered  so  severe  a  fate,  was  at  La  man  so  excellent  as  La  Fayette. 
Grange,  an  open,  honest,  and  I  often,  too,  had  the  satisfaction 
agreeable  man, — telling  a  great  of  conversing  with  him,  as  he  was 
number  of  anecdotes,  relating  to  so  unaffected  and  mild,  that  I  had 
the  revolution,  with  point  and  no  difficulty  in  addressing  him :  he 
energy,  and  resembling  the  Irish  talked  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Edward 
in  his  good-humoured  and  unstu-  Haversham,  and  inquired  very 
died  manners ;  anxious  to  contri-  much  concerning  the  ancient  wolf 
bute  to  the  pleasure  of  M.  de  la  dog,  one  of  which  race  (extinct  I 
Fayette's  guests,  and  pointing  out  believe  in  France )  he  desired  much 
every  thing  agreeable  to  English  to  procure.  All  his  sentiments 
customs  and  habits.  In  the  even-  were  noble,  and  his  mind  was 
ings,  he  read  extracts  from  Shakes-  animated  with  a  true  feeling  of 
pcare,  translated  by  himself  into  liberty.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of 
French,  with  an  almost  stentorian  America,  and  told  me,  that  so 
voice,  and  much  effect.  A  few  great  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
of  M.  de  la  Fayette's  country  Americans  against  foreign  troops, 
neighbours  were  also  occasionally  that  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
invited ;  his  table  was  plentiful,  reduce  the  number  stipulated  for, 
and  our  evenings  diversified  by  though  he  afterwards  negociatcd 
conversation,  chess,  or  some  other  for  more  at  home,  to  make  the 
game,  as  was  most  agreeable,  aid  effectual !  Worthy  and  respec- 
Madamc  was  extremely  pleasing  table  man  !  If  I  have  seen  you 
in  conversation,  and  narrated  her  for  the  last  time,  my  wishes  for 
adventure*  and  sufferings  in  Ger-  your  repose,  and  my  gratitude, 
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shall  e? er  be  alive.   I  shall  ever  had  their  own  employment ;  till 

dwell  onyour  name  with  reverence  dinner,  every  guest  was  left  quite 

and  affection  ;  and  those  delight-  free  to  follow  his  studies, — to 

ful  days  I  spent  at  La  Grange,  walk  and  explore  the  country,—- 

shall  remain  consecrated  in  my  to  write, — to  act  as  he  pleased,— 

memory,  as  among  the  most  for-  dinner  re-assembled  every  one  ; 

tunate  and  pleasing  of  my  life.  and  the  hours  flew  swiftly  past. 

The  political  career  of  M.  de  la  Mr.  Fox  was  very  happy  at  La 
Fayette  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  Grange;  every  thing  suited  his 
same  happy  result  in  France  as  in  taste  there,  and  he  had,  besides, 
America  :  but  it  is  to  be  const-  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
dered,  that  his  situation  in  the  friend,  after  a  life  of  dangers,  and 
former  was  arduous  beyond  mea-  years  of  captivity,  sheltered,  at 
sure.  A  friend  to  a  limited  mo-  length,  on  the  moderate  estate  of 
ffarchy,and  to thelegitimate rights  La  Grange— having  all  his  family 
of  the  people,  at  a  time  when  around  him,  and  conscientiously  sa- 
the  support  of  one  was  deemed  tisfied  that  he  had  doneevery  thing 
hostility  to  the  other,  he  found  it  for  his  country  that  his  powers 
impossible,  consistent  with  his  and  opportunities  had  allowed, 
principles,  to  fall  into  the  mania  of  His  garden,  which  was  large, 
the  nation.  A  king  of  integrity  but  had  been  neglected,  also  oc- 
and  firmness,  with  La  'Fayette  cupied  a  good  deal  of  the  atten- 
aa  his  counsellor,  might  have  been  tion  of  M.  de  la  Fayette.  He 
safe,  even  in  the  tumultuous  times  was  in  the  mornings  engaged  in 
preceding  the  seizure  of  the  com-  his  farms,  and  enjoyed,  with  much 
mon-wealth  by  sanguinary  dema-  relish,  the  avocations  of  agricul- 
gogues  ;  but  Louis,  it  is  to  be  ture  1  We  remained  a  week  at  La 
feared,  wanted  both  these  quali-  Grange:  I  left  it  with  great  regret, 
ties,  certainly  the  latter !  La  The  same  kind  and  hospitable 
Fayette  failed,  therefore,  in  his  family  bade  us  adieu;  they  Un- 
patriotic views,  not  as  the  first  gered  on  the  stair-case.  We  took 
Consul  is  said  to  have  insinuated,  leave  of  Madame.  It  was  for  the 
because  he  attempted  what  was  last  time  !  That  amiable  woman, 
impracticable  ;  but  because  those  never  having  recovered  her  health, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  second  is  since  dead  ;  and  the  lovely 
his  views,  and  whose  happiness  chateau  of  La  Grange  stands  de- 
would  have  been  insured  by  them,  prived  of  its  hospitable  mistress, 
did  not  support  him.  A  ruined  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  the  year 
throne,  and  desolated  country,  1803,  sustained  a  dreadful  frac- 
subsequently  attested  the  purity  ture  of  his  thigh-bone,  but  re- 
of  his  principles,  and  the  sound-  covered, and  continues  to  reside  in 
ness  of  his  judgment.  his  retirement  at  La  Grange. 

M.  de  la  Fayette  had  begun  to  — —  

devote  himself  much  to  agricultu-  Mr.  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton ) 

ral  pursuits  (the  happiest  occupa-  and  Mr.  Foote. 

tion  of  man!)  and  had  entirely  r 

withdrawn  himself  from  political  ^romthe  Ltfe  of  Arthur  Murphy, 

affairs.  His  house  and  family  were  £s9'  °&  ^esse  F°ote>  £s9' 

excellently  well  regulated;  each  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Foot* 
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appear  to  hare  been  bis  roost 
confidential  friends ;  with  them 
he  could  safely  speak  of  others, 
unbend  his  social  hours,  and  re- 
ceive a  gratification  highly  pleas- 
ing to  him.  In  his  apartments, 
there  was  a  portrait  of  Dunning, 
a  very  striking  likeness,  painted 
in  crayons,  by  Ozias  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Dunning  and  be  sometimes 
retired  to  Wimbledon,  where  the 
former  had  a  house,  a  fine  garden, 
and  a  hot-house,  which  he  saw  so 
seldom,  that  upon  both  their  cal- 
culations, it  was  found  that  it  cost 
a  hundred  pounds  a  visit.  Hav- 
ing less  to  do  than  Mr.  Dunning, 
he  used  to  go  to  his  chambers  in 
the  hours  of  business,  where  he 
has  seen  Mr.  Lloyd  Kenyon  re- 
turning and  receiving  opinions. 
One  time  Mr.  Kenyon  asked  Mr. 
Dunning  for  a  frank  to  a  relation 
in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Dunning 
gravely  wrote  him  one,  directed 
to  his  relation  in  North  Wales, 
near  Chester.  Mr.  Kenyon  threw 
down  the  paper,  and  said,  "  Take 
your  franks,  Mr.  Dunning ;  I  will 
accept  no  more  from  you.*'  Mr. 
Dunning  got  between  him  and 
the  door,  and  pacified  him. 

Mr.  Dunning,  having  business 
in  the  west  of  England,  gave  Mr. 
Murphy  a  cast  in  his  carriage,  and 
in  his  way  called  on  Lord  Chat- 
bam  at  Burton  Pynsent.  Mr. 
Murphy  wished  to  be  taken  up  at 
the  next  stage,  and  to  leave  Mr. 
Dunning  to  call  alone  on  his  lord- 
ship, as  he  had  formerly  con- 
ducted a  political  contest  against 
him :  but  Mr.  Dunning  would 
not  part  with  him :  they  drove  up 
to  the  house  whilst  it  poured  tor- 
rents of  rain,  and  there  were  large 
sheets  of  water  round  the  house. 
Mr.  Dunning  left  Mr.  Murphy  in 


the  chaise.  But  Lord  Chatham 
soon  came  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
without  the  least  ceremony,  told 
him  that  "  he  should  not  remain 
as  an  enemy  at  bis  gate,**  and  on 
the  chaise  door  being  opened,  he 
added,  "  This  is  kind  of  you  1 
You  see,  sir,  I  am  confined  here 
by  inundations,  like  Noah  in  his 
ark." 

Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say,  that 
it  there  was  a  natural  logician,  it 
was  Mr.  Dunning.  When  he  was 
in  the  happiest  mood,  a  speech  of 
his,  that  took  only  half  an  hour, 
would  embrace  all  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  opponent  s  of  two 
hours.  But  yet  he  agreed,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  attention  to 
follow  him.  His  mind  laboured. 
He  had,  all  the  while,  a  movement 
of  his  head,  a  grinding  of  his 
lower  jaw,  and  a  certain  singular 
cast  of  countenance.  There  was, 
besides,  a  huskiness  in  bis  throat, 
which  constantly  moved  him  to 
make  use  of  an  endeavour  to  clear 
it :  this  was  first  produced  as  a 
mental  excitement,  but  afterwards 
became  a  habit,  whenever  his  sub- 
ject demanded  any  extraordinary 
exertion. 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Dun- 
ning was  created  Lord  Ashburton, 
when  he  awoke  one  morning  and 
heard  the  servant  maid  in  the  next 
chamber,  he  ordered  her  to  un- 
draw the  curtains.  He  asfced  her 
what  it  was  o'clock ;  she  told  him, 
"  it  was  late."  "  Why  then,  un- 
draw the  curtains.''  •*  They  are 
undrawn,"  she  said.  He  still 
thought  otherwise,  and  desired  his 
valet  to  be  called.  The  valet 
confirmed  the  maid's  report,  and 
it  was  not  till  then,  that  his  lord- 
ship found,  that,  by  a  paralytic 
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eye-sight,  without  the  least  sensa- 
tion of  pain. 

Soon  after  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation, Mr.  Murphy  was  with  him 
at  his  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  when  the  name  of  Colonel 
Barre  was  announced ;  and  he  was 
led  in,  by  a  guide,  as  blind  as  the 
noble  person  to  whom  his  visit 
was  directed.  These  two  eminent 
characters  were  amongst  the 
strongest  opponents  of  Lord 
Nor tli's administration ;  and  Lord 
North  also,  almost  at  the  very 
same  period,  experienced  the  me- 
lancholy approach  of  the  privation 
of  his  sight:  a  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  these  distinguished 
characters  which  affords  an  ample 
scope  for  serious  reflection. 

Shortly  after,  Lord  Ashburton, 
on  his  return  from  the  west  of 
England,  in  his  way  to  London, 
met  Mr.  Wallace,  the  late  attorney- 
general,  at  an  inn  upon  the  road, 
going  to  Falmouth  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  They  passed  the 
evening  together ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  what  these  two  men 
had  been,  and  what  the  condition 
of  both  of  them  then  was,  I  will 
leave  the  scene  of  the  evening  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  They,  parted  never  to  meet 
again.  Lord  Ashburton  died  in 
Lmcoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  died  at  Falmouth.  Mr. 
Murphy  has  composed  an  elegant 
Latin  epitaph  to  the  memory  of 
the  latter. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Sa- 
muel Foote  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  Mr.  Murphy  had ;  and  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1757,  it  is 
seen  that  they  were  in  the  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse;  and,  op- 
posite as  they  were,  in  their  first 
nature;  the  one graveand thought- 


ful, the  other  gay  and  witty ;  they 
notwithstanding  formed  an  indis- 
soluble friendship.  It  has  been 
seen,  that  they  were  concerned 
together  to  perform  plays  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  during  the  summer 
of  1760,  and  the  agreement  was, 
that  each  of  them  should  produce 
three  new  dramatic  pieces.  I 
mention  this,  to  show  how  friend- 
ship will  cover  faults:  for  al- 
though Mr.  Foote  did  not  produce 
one  piece,  Mr.  Murphy  only  laugh- 
ed at  the  trick  that  was  put  upon 
him  :  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  another  raau  in  England  that 
would  have  served  him  so,  and 
by  the  venture  escaped  with  im- 
punity. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  write  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Foote,  and  he  was  actually  em- 
ployed in  collecting  materials  for 
it ;  but  age  and  infirmity  forbade 
the  fulfilment  of  this  intention. 
Mr.  Murphy  had  already  obtained 
the  best  account  of  his  early  life  ; 
and  as  even  that  must  be  interest- 
ing, I  will  here  give  it. 

"Samuel  Foote  was  born  (I 
believe,  but  that  may  easily  be  as- 
certained by  the  register)  about  the 
year  1721,  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall : 
his  father,  who  was  an  attorney, 
and  sometime  member  for  Tiver- 
ton in  Devonshire,  had  consider- 
able places  under  government : 
his  mother  was  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  the  Dineleys,  of  Charlton 
in  Worcestershire,  who  married 
with  the  Gooderes,  of  Burghope 
in  Herefordshire  :  both  of  these 
families  were  of  an  eccentric  turn 
of  mind,  which  Mr.  Foote  appears 
to  have  inherited  and  preserved  to 
the  last. 

"These  connections  brought 
him  to  the  college  school  at  Wor- 
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cester,  under  the  Reverend  Mr.  "  In  the  interval  from  the  time 

Miles,  from  whence  he  was  elected  of  his  leaving  college  and  coming 

Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  upon  the  stage,  he  was  frequently 

Oxford,  being  founder's  kin,  about  in  great  distress.   He  was  once 

the  year  1737.  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet ; 

"  In  1739,  being  indisposed,  he  and,  I  believe,  released  by  an  Act 

was  advised  to  go  to  Bath,  where  of  insolvency  :  at  the  same  time', 

he  soon  made  acquaintance  with  one  Waite  was  there  for  cheating 

gamesters  and  men  of  pleasure,  the  Bank.    An  old  schoolfellow 

On  returning  to  college,  with  two  told  me  he  dined  with  him  there 

footmen  and  a  ridiculous  quantity  on  turbot,  venison,  and  claret,  and 

of  laced  clothes,  he  was  reproved  never  spent  a  cheerfuller  day ; 

by  the  Provost ;  when,  finding  a  for,  while  Waite  found  money, 

college  life  not  suited  to  his  Mr.  Foote  furnished  wit,  jollity, 

genius,  he  quitted  it  in  1740,  but  and  humour.    His  first  essay,  as 

without  any  public  censure.  au  author,  was  written  about  this 

"  He  had  an  early  turn  for  mi-  time :  it  was  a  pamphlet  giving  an 

mickry  and  acting.    When  at  account  of  one  of  his  uncles,  who 

school,  he  was  frequently  invited  was  executed  for  murdering  his 

by  the  Sandys's,  the  Harris's,  or  other  uncle, 

others  of  his  relations,  to  dine  with  "  In  one  of  his  excursions  to 

thein  on  Sundays :  the  conse-  Oxford  with  a  certain  lady,  for 

quence  was,  that  Monday  morn*  whom  he  afterwards  procured  a 

ing  was  spent  in  taking  off  every  husband,  he  drove  a  coach  and  six 

part  of  the  family  which  enter-  greys.   This  lady  was  afterwards 

tained  him,  to  the  no  small  diver-  married,  and  Mr.  Foote  hand- 

sion  of  all  the  boys,  but  generally  somely  rewarded  for  his  trouble, 

to  their  cost ;  as  hardly  any  boy  He  rented  Charlton  House,  the 

ever  learned  his  lesson  that  morn-  family-seat    in  Worcestershire, 

ing.  where  he  lived  in  some  splendor 

«'  He  is  said,  when  at  Oxford,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Dur- 

to  have  acted  Punch  in  disguise,  ing  his  magnificence  there,  he  in- 

But  I  remember,  in  one  of  his  ex-  vited  his  old  schoolmaster  Mr. 

cursions  from  London  to  Oxford,  Miles,  to  dine  with  him,  who,  ad- 

which  jaunts  he  made  very  often,  miring  his  service  of  plate,  and 

spending  an  evening  with  him  in  well-furnished  side-board,  very  in- 

company  with  Martin  Maden,  nocently  asked  Mr.  Foote  what  it 

Walter  Shirley,  and  others.  Those  might  cost?    Indeed,  says  he,  I 

gentlemen   and    himself  acted  know  not,  but  sure  I  am,  1  shall 

Punch  for  a  wager,  and  the  com-  soon  know  what  it  will  bring.'' 

pany  all  agreed  that  Foote  was  Mr.  Foote  was  buried  at  Dover, 

the  worst  performer  of  the  three,  though  a  monument  is  erected  in 

"  Foote's  great  acquaintance,  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey 

both  at  school  and  college,  was  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  I  believe ; 

one  Trott ;  and  they  went  toge-  or  at  least  he  proposed  the  sub- 

gether  upon  many  expeditions.  scription  for  it. 

"  His  second  brother  was  a  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Murphy 

clergyman  of  Exeter  College,  would  have  written  a  good  Life  of 

Oxon.  Mr.  Foote,  because  he  himself 
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must  have  been  implicated  in 
many  of  its  scenes :  and  his  deli* 
cacy  would  have  induced  him  to 
suppress  them,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Garrick. 

Mr.  Foote,  however,  was  a 
very  extraordinary  man,  who  had 
•  fund  of  wit,  humour,  and  sense  ; 
but  be  did  not  make  a  good  use  of 
his  talents,  though  he  got  money 
by  them,  which  he  very  idly 
squandered.  He  was  too  fond  of 
detraction  and  mimickry,  which 
were  blemishes  in  bis.  conversa- 
tions, though  you  were  entertain- 
ed by  them.  He  was  ridiculously 
vain  of  his  family,  and  of  his  classi- 
cal knowledge,  which  was  super- 
ficial, and  boasted  of  his  numerous 
relations  amongst  the  old  nobility. 
He  was  very  extravagant,  but  by 
no  means  generous :  though  he 
spared  no  expense  in  his  enter* 
tainments,  nor  in  wine,  yet  he  did 
not  understand  a  table.  He  affect- 
ed to  have  disguised  cookery,  and 
French  dishes,  and  never  eat  plain 
meat.  He  was  not  clean  in  his 
person,  and  was  disgusting  in  his 
manner  of  eating :  but  he  was  so 
pleasant  a  fellow,  and  had  such  a 
flow  of  spirits,  that  you  forgot  his 
faults,  and  pardoned  his  want  of 
elegance  and  decency.  He  always 
took  the  lead  in  conversation,  and 
was  generally  the  chief  or  sole  per- 
former, and  be  had  such  a  rage 
for  shining,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  applause,  that  he  often 
brought  to  my  mind  those  lines  of 
Pope,  in  his  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Whartou:— 

Though  Hsteuing  senates  hung  on  all  he 
spoke, 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the 
joke. 

He  was  civil  to  your  face,  and 
seldom  pat  you  out  of  humour 


with  yourself ;  but  you  paid  for 
hi6  civility  the  moment  you  went 
out  of  company,  and  were  sure  of 
being  made  ridiculous ;  yet  he 
was  not  as  malignant  as  some  men 
I  have  known ;  but  his  vanity,  and 
the  desire  he  had  of  showing  his 
wit,  made  him  run  into  satire  and 
detraction.  He  loved  titled  men, 
and  was  proud  of  their  company, 
though  he  gave  himself  airs  of 
treating  them  with  scorn.  He 
was  licentious  and  profligate,  and 
frequently  made  a  jest  ot  religion 
and  morality.  He  told  a  story 
very  well,  and  added  many  plea- 
sant circumstances  of  his  own  in- 
vention to  heighten  it.  He  had 
likewise  a  good  choice  of  words 
and  apt  expressions,  and  could 
speak  plausibly  on  grave  subjects ; 
but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  serious 
conversation,  and  returned  natu- 
rally to  his  favourite  amusement, 
mimickry,  in  which  he  did  not 
excel ;  for  he  was  coarse  and  un- 
fair, and  drew  caricatures.  But 
he  eotertained  you  more  than  a 
closer  mimick.  If  he  had  applied 
to  the  bar,  and  taken  pains  in  the 
profession  of  the  law,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  would  have  succeeded  in 
it ;  for  he  was  very  quick  and  dis- 
cerning, and  could  relate  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  of  a  trial  or  a 
debate  in  parliament  with  wonder- 
ful precision  and  perspicuity. 

He  was  a  bad  actor,  and  always 
ran  into  farce,  and  in  tragedy  be 
was  detestable ;  for  whenever  he 
aimed  at  expression,  he  was  dis- 
torted. His  voice,  face,  and  figure, 
were  equally  disagreeable ;  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  he 
acted  many  parts  in  his  own  plays 
much  better  than  those  who  have 
appeared  in  them  since  his  death 
—such  as  Major  Sturgeon,  Cad- 
wallader,  the  Nabob,  &c. }  these 
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are  characters  strongly  ridiculous, 
and  he  succeeded  in  them.  As  a 
writer  he  had  merit,  though  his 
principal  characters  are  portraits : 
but  if  he  had  been  more  diligent 
in  finishing  his  pieces,  they  might 
afford  entertainment  on  the  stage 
to  this  day. 

He  was  always  buying  rings, 
snuff-boxes,  toys,  &c.  which  were 
a  great  expense  to  him,  and  was  a 
bubble  at  play  .—Upon  the  whole, 
his  life  and  character  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  good  farce,  with  an 
instructive  moral.  It  would  show 
us,  that  parts  and  talents  alone 
are  of  little  use  without  prudence 
or  virtue ;  and  that  flashes  of  wit 
and  humour  give  only  a  momen- 
tary pleasure,  but  no  solid  enter- 
tainment. 


Account  of  the  Family  of 
Hyder  Ally,  from  Colonel 
Wilks's  History  of  Mysoor. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  whom 
any  tradition  is  preserved  was 
Mohammed  Blielole,  a  religious 
person,  who  came  from  the  Penjab 
to  the  south,  accompanied  by  two 
sons,  Mohammed  Ali,  and  Mo- 
hammed Wellee,  an  dsettled  at  the 
town  of  Alund,  in  the  district  of 
Calburga,  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  west,  and  by  north, 
from  Hydrabad.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  a  small  mosque,  and 
fakir's  mokan,  by  charitable  con- 
tributions, and  to  have  accumu- 
lated some  prop  erty  by  this  relig- 
ious speculation.  He  married  his 
son  Mohammed  -AH  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  servants  of  the 
celebrated  mausoJ  eum  at  Calburga, 

*  He  was  ap 


and  Mohammed  Wellee  into  ano- 
ther family  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. After  some  time,  the  ex- 
penses of  this  augmented  family 
being  greater  than  the  saint  was 
able  to  defray,  the  two  sons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south  in  search  of 
any  service  by  which  they  could 
procure  a  subsistence ;  and  were 
engaged  at  Sera,  in  the  capacity 
of  revenue  Peons,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  collection  of  the  town 
customs.  Futte  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  the 
father  of  Hyder,  was  born  at  Sera. 

In  the  course  of  duty,  or  for 
some  cause  not  explained,  the  two 
brothers  came  to  Colar,  where 
Mohammed  Ali  died,  and  Mo- 
hammed Wellee,  seizing  on  all  the 
domestic  propertv,  turned  Futte 
Mohammed  and  his  mother  out  of 
doors. 

A  Naick  of  Peons  in  Colar, 
commiserating  their  destitute  con- 
dition, received  them  into  his 
house,  brought  up  Futte  Moham- 
med, and  at  a  proper  age  enrolled 
him  as  a  Peon  in  his  own  command. 

While  Derga*  Kooli  Khan  was 
Soubadar  of  Sera,  or  affected  to 
be  so  named,  Futte  Mohammed 
had  an  opportunity  of  attracting 
his  attention.  The  service  was 
the  siege  of  Ganjecottah,  near  to 
Bali  poor,  then  the  strong  hold  of 
a  refractory  Poligar.  The  troops 
were  repulsed  in  a  general  assault, 
when  Futte*  Mohammed  seized  a 
standard,  and  planted  it  once 
more  on  the  breach :  the  assail- 
ants rallied,  and  the  place  was 
taken ;  and  the  young  man, whohad 
so  gallantly  restored  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  was  brought  before 
the  Soubadar,  and  rewarded  with 
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the  command  of  twenty  Peons  as  his  family,  in  the  greatest  misery, 

a  Naick.  begged  their  way  to  the  eastward, 

Futte  Mohammed,  now  Futte  until  their  arrival  at  Colar,  where 

Naick,  continued  to  distinguish  their  distresses  induced  the  widow 

himself  in  the  service  of  the  Sou-  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of  Futte 

badar,  and  was  gradually  advanced  Naick  to  be  united  to  one  of  her 

in  rank  and  consequence.   His  daughters.    After  this  marriage, 

first  wife  was  Scydanee  Saheba,  the  rest  of  the  family,  relieved 

the  daughter  of  Burra  Sahcb,  a  from  their  difficulties,  proceeded 

religous  person  at  Colar,  who  bore  to  Arcot. 

him  three  sons,  Wellee  Saheb,  Derga  Kooli  Khan  of  Sera  soon 

Ali  Saheb,  and  Behelole  Saheb.  afterwards  died,  and  was  succeed - 

It  was  on  the  death  of  this  lady  at  ed  by  his  son  Abdul  Russool 

an  early  age  that  he  began  the  Khan.    The  new  Soubadar  or 

mausoleum,  mosque,  tank,  and  Nabob,  and  Futte  Naick,  for  some 

gardens,  at  which  the  authors  of  reason  not  mentioned,  were  un- 

the  manuscript,  which  is  chiefly  favourably  disposed  to  each  other ; 

followed  in  this  statement,  now  and  the  Naick  accordingly  pre- 

officiate  :  the  buildings  are  said  to  pared  to  seek  another  master,  the 

have  been  finished  several  years  Nabob  Saadut  Oolla  Khan,  at 

afterwards,  when  he  was  appoint-  Arcot.    The  terms  of  his  service, 

ed  Foujedar  of  the  district ;  but  with  filly  horse  and  fourteen  hun- 

in  whatever  manner  these  dates  dred  Peons,  by  whom  he  was  ac* 

may  be  arranged,  the  buildings  companicd,  were  nearly  adjusted, 

themselves,  although  far  removed  when  a  difficulty  arose  with  re- 

from  architectural  grandeur,  ex-  gard  to  his  being  received  with 

hibit  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  tazeem,  or  the  compliment  of 

the  founder,  at  the  time  of  their  other  officers  rising  to  salute 

erection,  had  attained  a  very  re-  him  when  he  approached  them  in 

spectable  degree  of  rank,  property  the  Durbar :  a  mark  of  deference 

and  consideration.  Of  the  second  which  is  usual  towards  persons 

marriage  of  Futte  Naick  the  fol-  of  rank,  but  at  that  period  was 

lowing  account  has  been  commu-  reserved  for  officers  of  horse, 

nicated  to  me  by  several  authori-  who,  like  the  ancient  cavaliers  of 

ties,  and  confirmed  by  the  written  Europe,  looked  down  on  the  pre- 

narrativc  of  Budr  u  Zeman  Khan,  tensions  of  an  officer  of  infantry, 

for  one  of  whose  relations  the  lady  The  Naick  could  not  procure  the 

was  intended.    A  Nevayet,*  of  tazecm,  and  being  resolved  not  to 

respectable  family,  from  the  Con-  serve  without  it,  departed  to 


(Ibrahim  Saheb),  and  two  daugh-  vincial  commander,  Tahir  Khan, 
tere,  to  Arcot.    At  Tarrikera,      The   mother-in-law  of  Futte 

near  the  borders  of  Bednore,  he  Naick  had  been  ill  received  at 

was  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  Arcot,  on  account  of  her  connec- 

•  Nevayet,  generally  iupposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Hindostanee  aad 
new  t'cwitr. 

* 


Chittoor,  where  he  was  better  re- 
ceived by  the  Foujedar,  or  pro- 
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tion  with  the  Naick;  and  the  fa-  a  well  contested  battle,  with  most 

mily  into  which  she  expected  to  of  his  officers  of  rank.  Futte* 

marry  her  other  daughter  decli-  Mohammed,  and  his  son  Wellee 

ned  the  alliance  for  the  same  cause.  Saheb,  fell  on  this  sanguinary  field ; 

She  therefore  joined  her  son-in-  and  the  bodies  being  removed  by 

law  at  Cbittoor,  and  he  having  the  pious  care  of  their  attendants, 

in  the  mean  time  lost  his  second  their  tombs  are  now  shown  in  the 

wife  without  issue,  took  to  himself  mausoleum  of  the  family  at  Colar. 

her  younger  sister  as  a  third.  Great  Balipoor  was  the  Jageer 

Tahir  Mohammed  Khan  was  of  the  deceased  Abdul  Russool, 

soon  afterwards  recalled  to  court  and  previously  to  the  battle,  the 

at  Arcot ;  but  the  Naick,  still  re-  families  of  all  his  principal  officers, 

raembering  the  tazeem,  declined  and  among  the  rest  that  of  Futte 

to  accompany  him.    He  nego-  Mohammed,  were,  according  to 

ciated  for  the  service  which  he  the  routine  of  suspicion  customary 

had  formerly  rejected,  and  was  in  similar  esses,  thrown  into  that 

received  by  Abdul  Russool  Khan  fort. 

of  Sera  as  Foujedar,  or  provincial  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  the  son  of 
commandant  of  Colar,  with  Boo-  the  deceased,  was  not  disturbed 
dicota  as  his  Jageer,  and  the  title  in  the  personal  Jageer  of  his  fa- 
of  Futt£  Mohammed  Khan.  ther :  maternal  feeling,  combined 
His  two  sons  by  the  Nevayet  with  good  sense,  suggested  to  his 
lady,  the  younger  of  the  sisters,  mother,  who  in  a  few  short  years 
were  born  at  Boodicota;  viz.  had  seen  the  mangled  corpses  of 
1.  Shabaz  Saheb  ;  2.  Hyder  Sa-  her  husband  and  father-in-law, 
heb.  the  expedient  of  securing  the  Jag- 
When  Nizam  ul  Moolk  formed  cer  on  the  condition  of  a  formal 
the  design  of  establishing  a  sepa-  renunciation  of  the  office  of  Sou- 
rate  and  independent  empire  in  badar  or  Nabob,  and  a  solemn 
the  south,  the  removal  from  subor-  promise  to  exert  the  influence  of 
dinate  commands  of  all  persons  the  family  at  court  for  the  confir- 
who  cither  retained  any  principle  mation  of  Tahir  Mohammed  :  and 
of  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Timour,  Saadut  Oolla  Khan,  who  directed 
or  had  indulged  in  views  of  inde-  in  all  things  the  proceedings  of 
pendent  authority  for  themselves,  Sera,  readily  perceived  the  policy 
was  essential  to  his  success.  The  of  acceding  to  this  moderate 
money  and  influence  of  Saadut  proposition. 
Oolla  Khan  had  long  been  em-  Abbas  Kooli  Khan,  however, 
ployed  to  obtain  the  office  of  Sou-  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
bador  of  Sera  for  a  dependant  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
his  own;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  was  placed,  to  plunder  to  the  ex* 
his  interest  that  Tahir  Khan  was  tent  that  he  durst  the  families  de- 
appointed  to  that  office,  and  aided  posited  in  the  fort ;  and  that  of 
by  Saadut  Oolla  to  fight  for  its  Futte  Mohammed  was  not  among 
possession.  He  found  the  stand-  those  which  escaped.  The  pre- 
ard  of  his  former  Naick  marshal-  text  was  a  balance  due  from  the 
led  on  the  side  of  his  opponent  deceased  while  Foujedar  of  Colar. 
Abdul  Russool,  who  was  slain  in  The  sods,  Shahaz  Saheb,  and 
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Hyder  Saheb,  the  former  about  early  age,  and  that  his  subsequent 
nine,  the  latter  seven  years  of  nge,  temper  was  not  found  fitted  to 
were  called  upon  for  payment,  bear  the  control  of  a  pedagogue. 
The  usual  methods  were  resorted  When  approaching  maturity  of 
to  and  succeeded ;  but  not  before  age,  he  had  shown  a  greater  dis- 
the  torture,  in  its  most  cruel  and  position  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
ignominious  forms,  had  been  ap-  and  tbe  sports  of  the  chase,  than 
plied  to  both  the  boys,  and  pro-  to  the  restraints  of  a  military  life; 
bablv  to  their  mother.  This  in-  and  would  frequently  absent  him- 
human  conduct  was  not  forgotten ;  self  for  weeks  together,  secretly 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  immersed  in  voluptuous  riot,  or 
that  Hyder,  in  his  prosperous  for-  passing  with  facility,  as  was  the 
tune,  sought  his  revenge  after  the  habit  of  his  whole  life,  to  the  op- 
lapse  of  thirty-two  years,  with  all  posite  extreme  of  abstinence  and 
the  virulence  belonging  to  the.  excessive  exertion  ;  wandering  in 
memory  of  a  recent  injury*  the  woods  while  pursuing,  not 
The  family,  plundered  of  its  without  danger,  his  favourite 
property,  was  permitted  to  depart,  amusements.  In,  the  siege  of 
and  tbe  mother,  after  the  loss  of  Deonhully  he  began  to  pay  at- 
every  thing  but  her  children  and  tention  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
her  honour,*  proceeded  to  Banga-  first  appearing  as  a  volunteer 
lore  to  seek  the  protection  of  her  horseman  in  his  brother's  corps, 
brother  Ibraham  Saheb,  who  was  and  afterwards  occasionally  m- 
in  the  service  of  the  Killadar  of  trusted  with  the  command  of  par- 
that  place,  with  a  small  command  ties  of  infantry  in  the  trenches, 
of  Peons.  When  the  elder  bro-  He  was  observed  on  every  service 
ther  Shabaz  Saheb  had  attained  of  danger  to  lead  the  way,  and  to 
a  sufficient  age,  his  uncle  pro-  conduct  himself  with  a  coolness 
cured  for  him  a  recommendation  and  self-possession  seldom  found 
toa  Hindoo  officer  of  rank  at  Serin-  in  a  young  soldier.  This  bungling 
gapatam,and  he  was  received  into  and  unskilful  siege,  directed  by  a 
the  service  as  a  subordinate  offi-  man  who  had  neither  seen  nor 
cer  of  Peons,  in  which  situation  studied  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  gra-  possessed  no  quality,  of  a  soldier 
dually  rose  to  the  command  of  but  headlong  courage,  was  pro- 
two  hundred  horse  and  one  thou-  tracted  for  nine  months,  when  the 
sand  Peons,  which  he  now  held  Poligar  consented  to  evacuate  the 
in  the  army  before  Deonhully.  place  on  the  condition  of  being 
Hyder,  although  twenty-seven  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
years  of  age,  was  not  in  the  ser-  with  his  family  to  his  relation  the 
vice  ;  and  as  he  remained  through  Poligar  of  little  Balipoor.  In  the 
life  unacquainted  with  the  first  course  of  this  service  Hyder  was 
elements  of  reading  or  writing,  it  distinguished  by  the  particular 
may  be  inferred  that  the  misfor-  favour  of  Nunjeraj  ;  and,  at  its 
tunes  of  his  family  prevented  an  close,  was  raised  at  once  to  the 
attention  to  this  object  during  his  command  of  fifty  horse  and  two 

•  The  exact  phrase  of  the  original  Sultaun  e  Twareekh  by  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
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hundred  infantry,  with  orders  to 
recruit  and  augment  his  corps,  and 
to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  frontier  fortress. 


Anecdotes  of  Hvder.  From 
the  same. 

In  the  course  of  the  operations 
before  Trichinopoly,  the  Beder 
peons,  in  the  service  of  Hyder, 
were  gradually  augmented,  and 
exercised  their  usual  industry; 
and  a  body  of  select  Pindarics,  or 
Beid,  was  also  gradually  raised 
for  similar  purposes.    This  de- 
scription of  horse  receive  no  pay 
in  the  service  of  many  of  the  states 
of  India,  but  live  on  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  enemy's  country. 
Hyder,  on  bis  first  nomination  to 
a  command,  had  engaged  in  his 
service  a  bramin  mutteseddy, 
named  Kunde  Row,  who  will  occu- 
py a  prominent  place  in  our  future 
narrative.    To  the  cool  and  cal- 
culating mind  of  a  bramin  ac- 
countant, this  man  added  great 
sagacity  and  original  thinking  ;  a 
boldness  which  did  not  hesitate 
regarding  means  ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  ideas  which  enabled  him 
to  convert  the  unprofitable  busi- 
ness of  war  into  a  regular  system 
of  finance.    Hyder,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  remedied 
this  defect  of  education  by  trust- 
ing to  a  most  extraordinary  me- 
mory;  and  valued  himself,  at  this 
early  period  of  his  political  life, 
on  going  through  arithmetical 
calculations  of  some  length,  with 
equal  accuracy,  and  more  quick- 
ness, than  the  most  expert  ac- 
countant.  The  consultations  of 
these  two  persons  produced  a  sys- 
tem, regularly  organized,  by  which 


the  plunderers  received,  besides 
their  direct  pay,  one  half  of  the 
booty  which  was  realized;  the 
other  half  was  appropriated  by 
Hyder,  under  a  combination  of 
checks  which  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  to  secrete  any  portion 
of  the  plunder.  Moveable  property 
of  every  description  was  their  ob- 
ject; and,  as  already  noticed,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  acquire  it  by 
simple  theft  from  friends,when  that 
could  be  done  without  suspicion, 
and  with  more  convenience  than 
from  enemies.  Nothing  was  un- 
seasonable or  unacceptable ;  from 
convoys  of  grain,  down  to  the 
clothes,  turbans,  earrings,  of  tra- 
vellers, or  villagers,  whether  men, 
women,  or  children.  Cottle  and 
sheep  were  among  the  most  profit- 
able heads  of  plunder :  muskets 
and  horses  were  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  booty,  sometimes  by 
purchase.  The  numbers  under  his 
command  increased  with  his 
resources:  and  before  he  left 
Trichinopoly,  besides  the  usual 
appendages  of  a  chief  of  rank, 
in  elephants,  camels,  tents,  and 
magnificent  appointments,  he  was 
rated  on  the  returns  and  received 

Eay  for  one  thousand  five  hundred 
orse,  three  thousand  regular  in- 
fantry, two  thousand  peons,  and 
four  guns,  with  their  equipments. 
Of  the  horses,  five  hundred  were 
his  own  property ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  allowed  by 
government,  and  that  disbursed  in 
the  pay  of  the  man,  and  the  pro- 
vender of  the  horse,  was  Hyder's 
profit.  In  consideration  of  his 
furnishing  the  cannon  and  their 
draught,  the  muskets  and  accou- 
trements of  regular  infantry,  he 
was  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  each 
gun  with  its  equipments,  and  for 
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every  hundred  men ;  and  was  per- 
mitted to  make  his  own  agree- 
ments with  the  individuals  at  in- 
ferior rates;  they  also,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  regularly  ac- 
counting for  one  half  of  the  plun- 
der they  acquired.  Some  portion 
of  this  description  belongs  to  the 
system  of  most  native  armies,  and 
would  enter  into  the  history  of 
most  successful  Indian  chiefs ;  but 
none  ever  combined  with  so  much 
skill  the  perfect  attachment  of  his 
men,  with  the  conversion  to  his 
own  use  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
What  was  issued  for  their  pay- 
ment :  and  Sevagi  alone  could  be 
brought  into  competition  with 
Hyder  for  the  regular  organization 
of  a  system  of  plunder. 

The  designation  of  Hyder's 
new  appointment  was  that  of  Fou- 
jedar  of  Dindegul ;  and  having  re- 
cruited his  corps  with  the  most 
select  of  the  men  discharged  by 
Nunjeraj,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  regular  infantry, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
two  thousand  peons  and  six  guns. 
The  department  of  accounts  under 
Kunde  Row  had  necessarily  been 
augmented,  and  furnished  em- 
ployment for  several  clerks,  who 
were  well  versed  in  his  system  ; 
and  on  the  departure  of  Hyder 
to  a  distant  station,  it  was  con- 
sidered expedient  that  his  confi- 
dential friend  and  servant  Kunde 
Row  should  remain  at  court  to 
watch  over  his  interests.  On  ap- 
proaching Pylney  and  Veerapat- 
chey,  he  lulled  those  Poligars  into 
security  by  offering  to  exert  his 
influence  at  court  to  obtain  a  re- 
mission of  their  tribute  on  condi- 
tion of  their  consenting  to  serve 
with  his  army ;  and  was  thus  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  rout  as  a 


friend,until  he  had  reached  the  pro- 
per position  ;  when,  the  distribu- 
tion of  troops  being  previously 
made,  he  swept  off  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  of  the  open  country, 
and  drove  them  rapidly  to  Dara- 
poor;  where  they  were  divided 
according  to  compact,  and  sold 
at  high  prices,  generally  to  their 
former  proprietors.  He  now  com- 
menced his  operations  against 
the  Poligars,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  and  protracted  contest, 
he  was  ultimately  successful. 
Among  the  deceptions  which  he 
practised  on  the  government  in 
the  course  of  this  service,  some 
were  so  ludicrously  gross,  that  I 
should  hesitate  to  state  them,  if 
they  had  not  been  related  to  me 
by  more  than  one  eye-witness. 
Nunjeraj,  on  the  receipt  of  Hyder's 
dispatches,  with  a  long  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  sent  a  special 
commissioner  with  rich  presents 
for  Hyder  and  the  officers  who 
were  represented  to  have  distin- 
guished themselves  andZuckhum 
puttee  for  the  wounded.  This 
officer  was  soon  made  to  under- 
stand his  business.  Zuckhum 
puttee  is  an  allowance  to  wounded 
men,  as  some  compensation  for 
their  sufferings,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  defray 
the  expences  of  their  cure ;  for 
an  Indian  army  has  neither  hos- 
pitals, nor  surgeons,  provided  by 
the  State.  The  allowance  on  this 
occasion  was  fourteen  rupees  a 
month,  until  the  cure  should  be 
completed.  Hyder  marshalled 
his  wounded  men  to  be  inspected 
by  the  commissioner :  sixty-seven 
was  the  true  number;  but  about 
seven' hundred  had  their  legs  or 
arms  bound  up  with  yellow  banda- 
ges, and  acted  their  parts  with  en- 
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tire  success.    The  money  was  ter  to  Nunjeraj ;  exaggerating  the 

paid  to  Hyder  according  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 

muster,  and  to  the  probable  time  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting 

of  cure  reported  by  the  attending  Ifce  forces  ;  which  was  accordingly 

surgeons,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  authorized  fVom  time  to  time,  and 

rupees  per  man  per  month.    To  assignments  On  the  revenues  of 

the  really  wounded  he  gave  seven  other  districts  were  added  for  that 

and  of  the  -presents  brought  for  purpose  to  his  other  resources* 

the  officers  of  the  army  he  made  Special  commissioners  were  al- 

a  distribution    equally    skilful,  ways  deputed  to  muster  the  new 

while  each  officer  was  made  to  levies ;  and  on  one  occasion, 

believe  that  he  was  the  person  Jehan  Khan  saw  exhibited  the 

most  particularly  favoured  by  mameuvre  which  he  calls  a  drew 

Hyder.   During  these  operations  hxr  muster,  by  which  ten  thousand 

Kunde    Row    was    perpetually  men  were  counted  and  passed  as 

soundiDg  the  exploits  of  his  mas-  eighteen  thousand. 
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Account  of  a  singular  Sect 
at  Mysoor. 

From  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
South  of  India,  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Mark  Wilks. 

IN  passing  from  the  town  of  Sil- 
gut  to  Deonhully  in  the  month 
of  August,  1805,  1  became  acci- 
dentally informed  of  a  sect,  pecu- 
liar, as  I  since  understand,  to  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  Mysoor,  the 
women  of  which  universally  un- 
dergo the  amputation  of  the  first 
joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers of  their  right  hands.  On  my 
arrival  at  Deonhully,  after  ascer- 
taining that  the  request  would  not 
give  offence,  I  desired  to  see  some 
of  these  women,  and  the  same 
afternoon  seven  of  them  attended 
,  at  my  tent. 

The  sect  is  a  subdivision  of  the 
Murresoo  tvokul,  and  belongs  to 
the  fourth  great  class  of  Hindoos, 
viz.  the  Souder.  Every  woman  of 
the  sect,  previously  to  piercing  the 
cars  of  her  eldest  daughter,  pre- 
paratory to  her  being  betrothed  in 
marriage,  must  necessarily  under- 
go this  mutilation,  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  blacksmith  of  the 
village  for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a 
surgical  process  sufficiently  rude. 
The  finger  to  be  amputated  is 


placed  on  a  block  :  the  blacksmith 
places  ajchisel  over  the  articulation 
of  the  joint,  and  chops  it  off  at  a 
single  blow.  If  the  girl  to  be  be- 
trothed is  motherless,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  the  boy  have  not  before 
been  subjected  to  the  operation,  it 
is  incumbent  on  her  to  perform 
the  sacrifice. 

After  satisfying  myself  with  re- 
gard to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  in- 
quired into  the  origin  of  so  strange 
a  practice,  and  one  of  the  women 
related  with  great  fluency  the  fol- 
lowing traditionary  tale,  which  has 
since  been  repeated  to  me  with  no 
material  deviation  by  several  others 
of  the  sect. 

A  Rachas  (or  giant),  named 
Vrica,  and  in  after  times  Bus- 
maasoor,  or  the  giant  of  the  ashes, 
had,  by  a  course  of  austere  devo- 
tion to  M ah  ad c.o,  obtained  from 
him  the  promise  of  whatever  boon 
he  should  ask.  The  Rachas  ac- 
cordingly demanded,  that  every 
person,  on  whose  head  he  should 
place  his  right  hand,  might  in- 
stantly be  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and 
Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon, 
without  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  Rachas  no  sooner  found 
himself  possessed  of  this  formida- 
ble power,  than  he  attempted  to 
use  it  for  the  destruction  of"  his 
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benefactor.  Mahadeo  Bed;  the 
Rachas  pursued,  and  followed  the 
fugitive  so  closely,  as  to  chase  him 
into  a  thick  grove,  where  Maha- 
deo, changing  his  form  and  bulk, 
concealed  himself  in  the  centre  of 
a  fruit  then  called  tunda  pundoo, 
but  since  named  linga  tunda,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  kernel 
thenceforward  assumed  to  the  ling, 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  Maha- 
deo. 

The  Rachas,  having  lost  sight 
of  Mahadeo,  inquired  of  a  hus- 
bandman who  was  working  in  the 
adjoining  field,  whether  he  had 
seen  the  fugitive,  and  what  direc- 
tion he  had  taken.  The  husband- 
man, who  had  attentively  observed 
the  whole  transaction,  fearful  of 
the  future  resentment  of  Maha- 
deo, and  equally  alarmed  for  the 
present  vengeance  of  the  giant, 
answered  aloud,  that  he  had  seen 
no  fugitive,  but  pointed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  little  finger  of 
his  right  hand  to  the  place  of  Ma- 
hadeo's  concealment. 

In  this  extremity  Vishnou  de- 
scended in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
damsel  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeo. 
The  Rachas  became  instantly  ena- 
moured: the  damsel  was  a  pure 
bramin,  and  might  not  be  ap- 
proached by  the  unclean  Rachas. 
By  degrees  she  appeared  to  relent; 
and  as  a  previous  condition  to  fur- 
ther advances,  enjoined  the  per- 
formance of  his  ablutions  in  a 
neighbouring  pool.  After  these 
were  finished,  she  prescribed  as  a 
further  purification  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Sundia,  a  ceremony 
in  which  the  right  hand  is  succes- 
sively applied  to  the  breast,  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  Rachas, 
thinking  only  of  love,  and  forget- 


ful of  the  powers"  of  his  right 
hand,  performed  the  Sundia,  and 
was  himself  reduced  to  ashes. 

Mahadeo  now  issued  from  the 
linga  tunda,  and  after  the  proper, 
acknowledgment  for  his  deliver- 
ance, proceeded  to  discuss  the 
guilt  of  the  treacherous  husband- 
man, and  determined  on  the  loss 
of  the  finger  with  which  he  had 
offended  as  the  proper  punishment 
of  his  crimp. 

The  wife  of  the  husbandman, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field 
with  food  for  her  husband,  hear- 
ing this  dreadful  sentence,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Mahadeo. 
She  represented  the  certain  ruin 
of  her  family,  if  her  husband  should 
be  disabled  for  some  months  from 
performing  the  labours  of  the 
farm,  and  besought  the  deity  to 
accept  two  of  her  fingers,  instead 
of  one  from  her  husband.  Ma- 
hadeo, pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  ac- 
cepted the  exchange,  and  or- 
dained, that  her  female  posterity, 
in  all  future  generations,  should 
sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  transaction, 
and  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  god  of  the  ling. 

The  practice  isaccordingly con- 
fined to  the  supposed  posterity  of 
this  single  woman,  and  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  whole  sect  of  Murre- 
soo  wokul.  I  ascertained  the  ac- 
tual number  of  families  who  ob- 
served this  practice  in  three  suc- 
cessive districts  through  which  1 
afterwards  passedr  and  I  conjec- 
ture that  within  the  limits  of  My- 
soor  they  may  amount  to  about 
two  thousand  nouses. 

The  hill  of  Seetee,  in  the  talook 
of  Colar  where  the  giant  was  de- 
stroyed, is  (according  to  this  tra- 
2  E  2 
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*jtido)fdritt«ddftlie88heiofB«i-  the  brafltine  whom  I  have  com 
maasoor  t  il  is  held  in  particular  suited  bate  net  been  able  to  trace 
veneration  by  this  sect,  astho  chief  in  any  document  the  incident  of 
seat  of  their  appropriate  sacrifice ;  the  husbandman  and  his  wife,  nor 
and  the  fact  of  its  retaining  little  the  existence  of  any  written  au* 
or  no  moisture,  is  held  to  be  a  mi-  thority  for  the  sacrifice  practised 
raeulous  ptoof  that  the  ashes  of  the  by  this  extraordinary  sect, 
giant  eontihue  to  absorb  the  most  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
tidlertt  and  continued  rain.  This  neither  the  Dewan  of  Mysoor, 
js  a  remarkable  example  of  easy  nor  any  of  his  suite*  nor  of  the 
credulity*  I  have  examined  the  brdmins  belonging  to  the  resi- 
mountain,  which  is  of  a  sloping  dent's  office,  had  ever  heard  of 
form,  and  composed  of  coarse  this  singular  practice,  or  were  ac- 
granite.  quainted  with  the  existence  of 

The  name  of  Seetee  is  stated  this  subdivision,  of  the  sect  of 
by  the  bramihs  of  the  vicinity  to   Murresoo  wokul. 

be  an  abbreviation  of  Sree-puttee-   

Shweragerree*  or  the  hill  of  the 

husband  of  Sree  and  Ishwara*       On  the  Nairs.   From  the  tame. 

Siva's  adventure  with  the  giant 
ot*  the  ashes  is  stated  by  these      The  Nairs,  or  military  class  of 
bramins  to  be  related  in  one  of  the   Malabar,  are,  perhaps,  not  ex- 
Puranas,  with  some  change  in  the   ceeded  by  any  nation  on  earth  in 
circumstances,  which  does  not   a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
seem  to  improve  its  merit  as  a  tale,   military  honour ;  but,  like  all  per- 
The  flight  of  Siva  is  continued   sons  stimulated  by  that  spirit  with* 
through  the  seven  lower  and  seven   outthedirection  of  discipline*  their 
upper  regions  to  Vlcunta,  the  pa*   efforts  are  uncertain,  capricious, 
raoise  of  Vishnou*  who  there  ap»   and  desultory.  The  military  dress 
pears  in  the  form  of  a  young  Bra'*    of  the  Nair  is  a  pair  of  short  draw- 
min,  and  with  the  aid  of  Maya  ers,  and  his  peculiar  weapon  is  an 
(delusion)  persuades  the  giant  that   instrument  with  a  thin  but  very 
Siva  never  yet  Uttered  a  truth,  and   broad  blade,  hooked  towards  the 
that  the  boon  was  fallacious,  as  he   edge  like  a  bilMiook,  or  gardener's 
might  easily  ascertain  by  placing    knife,  and  about  the  length  of  a 
his  right  hand  en  his  own  head.      Roman  sword ;  which  the  weapon 
Swatadry,  or  Belacul  ( the  white   of  the  chiefs  often  exactly  resem- 
tnountain),  a  temple  near  the    bles.  This  hooked  instrument,  the 
vdoth-eastern  frontier  of  Mysoor,   inseparable  companion  of  the  Nair 
claims,  in  common  with  many   whenever  he  quits  his  dwelling  on 
Other  places*  the  honour  of  pos-   business,  for  pleasure,  or  for  war, 
tfeftsing  the  ashes  of  Busmaasoor;   has  no  scabbard,  and  is  usually 
and  I   am  informed  that  the    grasped  by  the  right  hand*  as  an 
descent  of  Vishnou  in  the  form  of  ornamental  appendage  in  peace, 
a  damsel,  as  stated  by  the  Mur-   and  for  destruction  in  war.  When 
resoo  wokul*  is  related  in  the   the  Nair  employs  his  musquet,  or 
Sthalla  Purana,  or  local  history   his  bow,  the  weapon  which  has 
•f  the  origin  of  that  temple ;  but  been  described  is  fixed  in  an  in- 
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stant  by  means  of  a  catch  in  the 
waist-belt,  with  the  flat  part  of 
the  blade  diagonally  across  his 
back ;  and  is  disengaged  as  quickly 
whenever  he  drops  his  musquet  in 
the  wood,  or  slings  it  across  his 
shoulders  for  the  purpose  of  rush- 
ing to  close  encounter  with  this 
terrible  instrument.  The  army  of 
Hyder  had  not  before  engaged  so 
brave  or  so  formidable  an  enemy ; 
their  concealed  fire  from  the  woods 
could  neither  be  returned  with  ef- 
fect, nor  could  the  troops  of  Hyder 
be  prevailed  on  to  enter  the  thick- 
ets, and  act  individually  against 
them.  In  every  movement  through 
the  forests,  with  which  the  coun- 
try abounds,  bands  of  Nairs  rush- 
ed by  surprise  upon  the  columns  of 
march  ;  and,  after  making  dread- 
ful havoc,  were  in  a  moment  again 
invisible.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  depart 
from  their  characteristic  warfare, 
and  openly  defended  die  passage 
of  one  of  those  rivers  with  which 
the  province  is  everywhere  inters 
sected  to  discharge  the  mountain 
torrents.  Hyder,  by  passing  a 
column  of  cavalry  at  a  higher  ford, 
and  combining  their  charge  on  the 
flank  of  the  Nairs  with  a  heavy 
discharge  of  grape  in  front,  made 
a  dreadful  carnage  among  them. 
As  he  advanced  to  the  southward 
he  secured  his  communications  by 
•  series  of  block  houses  ;  and  the 
Nairs,  perceiving  the  object  of 
these  erections,  impeded  his  pro- 
gress by  the  defence  of  their  own 
small  posts.  One  of  these,  which 
my  manuscripts  name Tamel pelly, 
was  surrounded  by  Hyder  in  the 
following  manner  :  first,  a  line  of 
regular  infantry,  and  guns  with  an 
abbatis  ;  second,  a  line  of  peons  ; 
third,  of  cavalry.  Tlus  disposition 


was  made  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing terror,  by  not  allowing  a  man 
to  escape  destruction.  The  Nairs 
defended  themselves  until  they 
were  tired  of  the  confinement,  and 
then  leaping  over  the  abbatis  and 
cutting  through  the  three  lines 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  they 
gained  the  woodsbeforetheenemy 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise. 


Oh  the  Jungum.  From  the  same. 

From  conversation  with  some 
intelligent  Jungum  priests,  I  learn 
that  they  derive  the  name  from  a 
contraction  of  the  three  words, 
j armaria,  to  be  born  ;  gummant, 
to  move  ;  murrana,  to  die,  The 
word  jungum  thus  constantly  re- 
minds them  of  the  most  important 
dogma  of  the  sect*  namely,  that 
the  man  who  performs  his  duties 
in  this  world  shall  be  exempted 
from  these  changes  in  afuture  state 
of  enistenccand  shall  immediately 
after  death  be  re-united  with  the 
divine  spirit  from  which  he  origi- 
nally emanated.  This  doctrine, 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
braminical  code,  is  pushed  by  the 
jungum  to  the  extent  of  denying 
the  metempsychosis  altogether. 
This  sect  condemns  as  useless  and 
unmeaning  the  incessant  detail  of 
external  ceremonies,  which  among 
the  bramins  of  every  persuasion 
occupies  the  largest  portion  of  their 
time,  and  forms  the  great  business 
of  their  lives.  The  jungum  dis- 
claim the  authority  of  these  goo's 
upon  earth,  as  they  impiously  and 
familiarly  call  themselves.  The 
priests  of  the  jungum  are  all  of  the 
fourth  or  servile  cast,  and  habitu- 
ally distingttisn  the  bramins  bff  the 
oonrobrioua  aoaellation  of  flOflf  z 
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yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, by  reciprocal  concessions, 
and  a  coalition  of  religions  dogmas 
with  temporal  interests,  they  have 
descended  to  receive  as  their  spi- 
ritual preceptors  the  cast  of  which 
they  have  been  successively  the 
martyrs  and  persecutors,  and  are 
consequently  considered  as  here- 
tics or  renegadoes  by  the  genuine 
jungum. 

The  religion  which  inculcates 
what  is  real,  in  preference  to  the 
observance  of  form,  is,  according 
to  this  sect,  of  great  antiquity;  and 
they  consider  Chen  Bas  Ishwnr,  a 
native  of  Callian  in  the  Deckan, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  in 
the  eleventh  century,  to  have  been 
only  the  restorer  of  the  ancient 
true  belief ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  sanguinary  persecutions,  they 
are  found  scattered  in  considerable 
numbers  over  the  Concan,  Canara, 
Deckan,  Mysoor,  and  every  part 
of  the  south  of  India,  and  consti- 
tute a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  Coorg,the  Raja  him- 
self being  of  that  persuasion,  as 
were  the  former  Rajas  of  Mysoor, 
Bednore,  and  Loonda. 

The  fanciful  notions  of  internal 
and  external  purity  and  unclean- 
ness  (the  former  having  a  twofold 
division  of  bodily  and  mental)  are 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  casts  which  seem  so  ab- 
surd to  Europeans.  To  the  question 
of  what  is  the  difference  between 
such  and  such  a  cast,  the  first  an- 
swer will  certainly  be  to  indicate 
whatthey  respectively  can  and  can- 
not eat ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
plausible  dogma  notaltogether  un- 
known in  Europe,  that  a  regular 
and  abstemious  life  (which  they 
would  name  the  internal  purity  of 
the  body)  contributes  to  mental 


excellence,  we  may  be  disposed  to 
judge  with  more  charity  of  the 
absurdity  of  these  distinctions. 
The  Jungum  priests  and  the  elect 
among  their  disciples  abstain  alto- 
gether from  animal  food;  while  the 
Sheneveea  bramins  of  the  Concan 
and  the  Deckan  indulge  in  fish  ; 
and  many  of  Bengal,  Hindostan, 
and  Cashmire,  eat  the  flesh  of  fawn, 
of  mutton,  and  whatever  is  slain  in 
sacrifice :  the  bramins  of  the  south 
abhor  these  abominations,  but  the 
latter  at  least  is  distinctly  autho- 
rized by  Menu  and  all  the  ancient 
Smirtis,  as  the  most  bigoted  are 
compelled  to  admit. 

In  the  leading  traits  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jungum  which  have 
hitherto  been  noticed  we  recognize 
the  hand  of  a  rational  reformer. 
The  sequel  is  not  so  favourable. 
The  Jungum  profess  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Siva ;  and  the  appro- 
priate emblem  of  that  deity  in  its 
most  obscene  form,  enclosed  in  a 
diminutive  silver  or  copper  shrine, 
or  temple,  is  suspended  from  the 
neck  of  every  votary  as  a  sort  of 
personal  god  ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance they  are  usually  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Ling-ayet, 
or  Lingevunt.  They  profess  to 
consider  Siva  as  the  only  god ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  this  mode  of  de- 
votion tbey  are  not  communicative, 
and  the  other  sects  attribute  to 
them  not  very  decent  mysteries. 
It  is  however  a  dogma  of  general 
notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has 
the  mischance  to  lose  his  personal 
god,  he  ought  not  to  survive  that 
misfortune. 

Poornia,  the  present  minister  of 
Mysoor,  relates  an  incident  of  a 
Ling-ayet  friend  of  his  who  had 
unhappily  lost  his  portable  god, 
and  came  to  take  a  last  farewell. 
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The  Indians,  like  more  enlightened 
nations,  readily  laugh  at  the  absur- 
dities of  every  sect  but  their  own, 
and  Poorniagave  him  better  coun- 
sel. It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
preceding  the  sacrifice  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  principal  persons 
of  the  sect  should  assemble  on  the 
bank  of  some  holy  stream,  and 
placing  in  a  basket  the  lingum 
images  of  the  whole  assembly,  pu- 
rify them  in  the  sacred  waters.  The 
destined  victim,  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly 
seized  the  basket  and  overturned 
its  contents  into  the  rapid  Caveri. 
Now,  my  friends,  said  he,  we  are 
on  equal  terms  :  let  us  prepare  to 
die  together.  The  discussion  ter- 
minated according  to  expectation. 
The  whole  party  took  an  oath  of 
inviolable  secrecy,  and  each  pri- 
vately provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  the  lingum. 

Mr.  Ellis  considers  the  Jungum 
of  the  upper  countries,  and  the 
Pandarum  of  the  lower,  to  be  of 
the  same  sect,  and  both  to  deny  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 
A  manuscript  in  the  Mackenzie 
collection  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Pandarums,  as  a  sacerdotal  order 
of  the  servile  cast,  to  the  religious 
disputes  which  terminated  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Jain  religion  in 
the  Pandian  (Madura)  kingdom, 
and  the  influence  which  they  at- 
tained, to  the  aid  which  they  ren- 
dered to  the  bramins  in  that  con- 
troversy ;  but  this  origin  seems  to 
require  confirmation.  In  a  large 
portion,  perhaps  in  the  whole,  of 
the  braminical  temples  dedicated 
to  Siva  in  the  provinces  of  Arcot, 
Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura, 
and  Tinnevelly,  the  Pandarum  is 
the  high  priest  of  the  temple,  and 


has  the  entire  direction  of  the  re- 
venues, but  allows  the  bramins  to 
officiate  in  the  ceremonial  part  ac- 
cording to  their  own  good  pleasure, 
as  a  concern  altogether  below  his 
notice.  He  has  generally  the  re- 
putation of  an  irreproachable  life, 
and  is  treated  by  the  bramins  of  the 
temple  with  great  reverence ;  while 
on  his  part  he  looks  down  with 
compassion  at  the  absurd  trifles 
which  occupy  their  attention. 

These  facts  seem  to  point  to 
some  former  revolution  in  which  a 
Jungum  government  obtained  the 
superiority  over  the  braminical 
establishments,  and  adopted  this 
mild  mode  of  superseding  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  authority.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  sooder 
being  the  spiritual  lord  of  the  bra- 
min,  and  is  worthy  of  farther  his- 
torical investigation. 


On  the  Jain.   From  the  same. 

The  following  abstract  is  the  re- 
sult of  several  conversations  with 
Dhermia,  a  Jain  bramin  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  whom  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mackenzie  has  discovered 
and  taken  into  his  service  since  that 
essay  was  written;  and  corresponds 
in  what  relates  to  their  doctrines, 
with  the  notes  of  similar  discus- 
sions taken  by  Pere  Dubois,  a 
worthy  and  intelligent  missionary 
who  has  lived  for  seventeen  years 
among  the  Hindoos  as  one  of 
themselves. 

The  ancient  religion  of  India, 
and,  as  Dhermia  supposes,  of  the 
whole  world,  was  uniform  :  name- 
ly, the  worship  of  one  God,  a  pure 
spirit,  indivisible,  without  form, 
or  extent,  or  any  corporeal  attri- 
bute, omniscient,  all  powerful, 
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possessing  infinite  wisdom,  and 
infinite  happiness.  Absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  per- 
fections, be  interferes  in  no  respect 
in  the  government  of  the  universe, 
-or  in  terrestrial  concerns.  Having 
originally  given  to  all  things  their 
appointed  order  and  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  having  rendered  punishment 
the  inevitable  result  of  vice,  and 
happiness  after  death  the  sure  re- 
ward of  virtue  ;  be  leaves  mankind 
to  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  considers  with  indiffer- 
ence the  complicated  effects  of 
good  and  evil  upon  earth  which 
necessarily  arise  from  the  opera- 
tion of  free-will. 

After  death  the  virtuous  go  to 
Heordwaloga  ( Paradise),  and  the 
wicked  to  AshJaloga  ( Hell),  for  a 
determined  number  of  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  ac- 
tions upon  earth;  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  they  return  again  on 
earth  to  a  new  state  of  existence, 
determined  also  by  their  conduct 
in  the  last ;  and  thus  to  circulate 
through  various  transmigrations. 
But  a  superior  degree  of  sanctity 
purifies  the  soul  from  thegrossness 
of  corporeal  contact,  and  causes  it 
to  be  reunited  for  ever  with  the 
divine  spirit.  The  twenty-four 
Teerters,  or  saints,  of  this  religion 
have  thus  been  deified,  and  they 
are  worshipped  accordingly,  as 
being  intimately  and  inseparably 
united  with  God. 

Although  the  fourfold  division 
of  casts  prevails  among  the  Jain, 
and  they,  like  the  ordinary  Hin- 
doos, have  their  bramins,  we  are 
obliged  for  wapt  of  more  conve- 
nient terms  to  discriminate  the 
sects,  by  calling  thedoctrine  of  the 
latter  that  of  the  bramins,  and  tbe 
former  that  of  the  Jain.   To  the 


bramins  the  Jain  attributes  all  the 
corruptions  of  the  present  state  of 
religion;  the  fabrication  of  the  four 
vedas ;  the  eighteen  Poorana* :  the 
blasphemous  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
mourty,  or  three  Gods,  and  the 
monstrous  rabies  which  relate  to 
it  ;  the  Avatars  of  VUhnoo ;  the 
obscene  worship  of  thelingum,  of 
cows  and  snakes,  of  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  planets,  and  the  ele- 
ments ;  the  sacredness  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  other 
rivers  ;  and  the  whole  catalogue 
of  modern  superstition.  These 
corruptions,  as  the  Jain  affirms, 
did  not  take  place  at  once,  but 
have  been  gradually  introduced ; 
and  among  them  ihe  crime  of 
murder,  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals, 
which  though  less  frequent  now 
than  at  some  former  times,  is  still 
practised  in  the  Egniam. 

Even  the  remnant  of  the  Jain 
which  had  survived  the  repeated 
persecutions  incited  by  the  bra- 
mins has  not  escaped  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  rimes ;  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  in  the  temples  for- 
merly most  sacred  (as  those  of  Ca- 
nara,  Baligola,  and  Mudgery)  are 
now  performed  by  unqualified  per- 
sons of  the  third  cast ;  whom 
Dhermia  considers  as  heretics.  I 
have  myself  conversed  with  the 
Gooroos  of  the  two  former  places, 
mentioned  by  Major  Mackenzie 
and  Doctor  Buchanan  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches; 
and  they  have  acknowledged  to 
me  that  they  are  Vaysias.  The 
Jain  bramins  appear  to  have  been 
the  select  objects  of  persecution  ; 
and  in  all  Mysoor  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  families  now  remain. 
I  have  heard  of  none  in  any  other 
part  of  the  south,  and  the  only 
temple  where  the  rites  of  the  reli- 
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gion  are  duly  performed  is  in  the 
small  village  of  Maleyoor,  of  which 
Dhermia  is  one  of  the  officiating 
priests. 

The  bramins  relate  with  exulta- 
tion the  lacs  of  Jain  who  have 
been  destroyed  at  different  periods, 
in  persecutions  which  appear  to 
have  been  more  sanguinary  than 
any  recorded  in  the  western 
world :  and  the  following  brief 
notice  of  these  persecutions  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  bramins,  and  from 
documents  in  the  Mackenzie  col- 
lection. The  earliest  persecutor 
of  the  Jain  of  whom  I  have  re* 
ceived  any  distinct  account,  is 
Bhutt  Acharya,  who  lived  about 
or  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  sera.  This  person 
had  become  the  disciple  of  a  Jain 
Gooroo  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  the  philosophy  of  that 
sect  (in  which  the  bramins  admit 
that  they  excelled),  and  thus  de- 
feating them  with  their  own  wea- 
pons. He  betrayed  what  he  found 
exceptionable  in  their  doctrines; 
and  after  having  excited  against 
them  the  most  active  persecution, 
finally  condemned  himself  to  pe- 
rish by  a  slow  fire,  as  an  expiation 
for  the  crime  of  having  betrayed 
his  Gooroo.  In  the  act  of  sustain- 
ing this  punishment  at  Hurdwar, 
where  the  Ganges  enters  Hindos- 
tan,  he  was  visited  by  the  cele- 
brated Sancara  Acharya,  a  native 
of  Kerala  or  Malabar.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  Bhutt 
Acharya  instructed  this  apt  dis- 
ciple, and  exhorted  him  to  con- 
tinue the  holy  work  of  persecution: 
an  injunction  which  Sancara 
Acharya  effectually  observed  in 
his  travels  through  every  part  of 
India.  The  Jain  religion  however 
continued  to  flourish  to  the  south, 


to  the  extent  of  being  professed 
by  several  dynasties  of  kings, 
among  whom  we  may  enumerate 
with  some  certainty  a  very  ancient  ' 
dynasty  which  ruled  at  or  near 
Conjeveram  before  that  part  of 
Drauveda  was  conquered  or  colo- 
nised by  the  Chola  dynasty,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Tondamun- 
delum,  from  the  name  of  the  son 
of  the  Chola  king  who  commanded 
the  expedition;  the  Pandean  rul- 
ing at  Madura ;  and  a  branch  of 
it  in  Canara ;  and  the  Hoisala  or 
Bellals  who  ruled  at  Doorasum- 
moder,  now  called  the  Hallabede, 
near  the  western  range  of  the 
hills  of  Mysoor.  In  1 133  Rama- 
nuja  or  Ramanjacharee,  the  fa- 
mous Vishnavite  reformer,  flying 
from  the  persecution  of  a  king  of 
the  Chola  dynasty  in  Tanjore  of 
the  sect  of  Siva,  who  exacted  a 
confession  of  faith  from  all  his 
subjects,  ascended  to  Mysoor,  and 
converted  to  the  Vishnavite  reli- 
gion the  reigning  king  of  the  last 
mentioned  dynasty,  named  Veer  a 
Narsa  Belial,  who  thenceforth  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Vishnoo  Ver- 
dana ;  and  it  is  to  the  persecution 
of  this  period  that  tne  bramins 
exulttngly  refer  for  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Jain,  by  the  most 
extensive  slaughter  and  unheard 
of  torments,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  grinding  them  in  an  oil- 
mill. 

The  relative  antiquity'  of  the 
Jain  and  the  bramins  cannot  per- 
haps at  present  be  decided  :  were 
is  little  room  to  doubt  that  they 
were  originally  the  same,  and  the 
question  would  relate  to  the  doc- 
trine which  each  of  them  pretend 
to  have  preserved  unpolluted.  But 
itappears  to  me  incontestable,  that 
the  distinction  of  doctrine  and  ae- 
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paration  of  sects  had  taken  place 
beforethe  expedition  of  Alexander. 
On  asking  Dhermia  the  reason  of 
prefixing  the  popular  term  Sravana 
to  the  names  of  all  their  temples, 
he  tells  me  that  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Sramana,  the  most  usual 
term  for  the  sect,  or  rather  for  the 
holy  persons  belonging  to  it;  he 
enumerated  six  other  distinctive 
terms  which  are  indiscriminately 
applied  to  them,  viz.  Arhata,  Di- 
gumbera,  Jenna,  Jaina,  and  Pra- 
mana.  It  will  not  probably  be 
questioned  that  the  Sramana  are 
the  Sarmanes,Germanes,Samanes; 
and  Pramana  the  Pramnae  of  the 
ancient  authors  of  the  west.  Strabo 
would  seem  to  consider  the  Ger- 
manes  and  the  Pramnje  as  distinct 
sects ;  but  both  are  said  to  be  op* 
ponents  of  the  Brachmanes,  and 
the  latter  particularly  to  ridicule 
their  study  of  astrology.  It  may 
be  noticed  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  distinction  of  doctrine  at  this 
period,  that  Philostratus  and  Pliny 
speak  of  the  Brachmanes  as  wor- 
shipping the  sun;  but  although 
some  obscurity  maybe  expected  in 
the  imperfect  information  of  the 
ancients,  I  do  not  find  this  worship 
any  where  attributed  to  the  Sar- 
raanes  or  Pramnae,  who  to  this  day 
hold  it  in  abhorrence.  The  Zar- 
manochagas,  noticed  so  much  by 
ancient  authors  for  having  publicly 
destroyed  himself  at  Athens,  was 
probably  a  Jain.  In  a  note  on 
Strabo,lib.  15 — 1048,  on  this  name, 
we  are  told  that  old  manuscripts 
(Veteres  libri)  have  two  distinct 
words,  Zarmanas  and  Chagas,  and 
Dion  Cassius  names  this  person 
Zarmanes  without  any  addition. 
Sramana-ganna,  as  Dhermia  in- 
forms me,  is  the  usual  form  of speech 
to  indicate  the  sect  of  Jain. 


Present  State  of  Education 
and  Literature  in  Iceland, 
By  Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 

From  Sir  George  Steuart  Macken- 
zie^ Travels  in  Iceland. 

In  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  literature  of  the  Ice- 
landers originated,  and  to  trace  its 
progress  through  the  successive 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  island. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  this  chapter 
to  complete  the  view  of  Icelandic 
literature,  by  exhibiting  the  pre- 
sent state  of  mental  cultivation 
among  the  people ;  their  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  modes  of  education 
among  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. From  the  more  minute 
description  to  which  they  lead, 
these  circumstances  could  not  with 
propriety  form  a  part  in  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  country;  though, 
as  a  sequel  to  it,  they  may  possibly 
be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

The  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  literature  in  Iceland  is  much 
less  imposing  than  that  of  its  early 
condition andgrowth.  Thechanges 
however,  which  the  lapse  of  time 
has  effected,  are  rather  relative, 
than  absolute  in  their  nature ;  and 
though  the  glory  of  the  Icelanders 
is  now  for  ever  sunk,  and  their 
name  almost  lost  among  nations, 
yet  in  their  own  island  they  still 
keep  alive  much  of  that  spirit  of 
literary  pursuit  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  their  ancestors  was  so 
greatly  distinguished.  A  few  of 
the  names  which  adorn  the  mo- 
dern history  of  the  country  have 
already  been  mentioned.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  indi- 
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viduals  living  on  this  remote  spot,  few  years  ago,  the  school  was  again 

and  from  their  situation  exposed  transferred  to  its  present  situation 

to  innumerable  privations,  whose  at  Bessestad  ;  the  building  being 

talents  and  acquirements  would  vacant  which  was  formerly  the 

grace  the  most  refined  circles  of  abode  of  the  governors  of  Iceland, 

civilized  society.  The  business  of  This  edifice,  though  by  no  means 

education  is  systematically  carried  in  good  repair,  is  from  its  size 

on  among  all  ranks  of  the  inhabi-  better  adapted  than  any  other  in 

tants ;  and  the  degree  of  ioforma-  the  country  for  the  purposes  to 

tion  existing,  even  among  the  which  it  is  now  applied ;  and,  but 

lower  classes,  is  probably  greater  for  the  intervention  of  the  war 

than  in  almost  any  part  of  conti-  between  England  and  Denmark, 

nental  Europe.  would  have  been  further  improved 

This  state  of  mental  culture  will  by  the  completion  of  some  addi- 
appear  more  wonderful,  when  it  is  tional  buildings,  which  are  yet  in 
considered  that  the  circumstances  an  unfinished  state, 
of  the  country  do  not  allow  of  any  The  establishment  at  Bessestad 
extended  scheme  of  public  educa-  consists  at  present  of  three  mas- 
tion,  and  that  the  transmission  of  ters,  and  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
knowledge  can  take  place  only  four  scholars ;  the  funds  of  the 
through  the  private  and  domestic  school  not  allowing  the  reception 
habits  of  the  people.  In  the  ex-  of  a  greater  number.  The  head- 
is  tence  among  the  Icelanders  of  master,  or  Lector  Theologian,  has 
habits  which  are  fitted  to  this  end,  an  annual  salary  of 600  rix-dollars. 
we  contemplate  a  feature  which  is  It  is  his  office  to  superintend  the 
justly  entitled  to  admiration  and  general  concerns  of  the  school,  and 
esteem.  to  conduct  more  especially  the 

At  the  present  time,  the  school  theological  department,  and  the 
of  Bessestad  is  actually  the  only  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
establishment  for  education  ip  Ice-  At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Ice- 
land. About  the  middle  of  the  land,  the  person  who  held  this 
16th  century,  when  the  reforms-  situation  was  Mr.  Steingrim  Jon- 
tion  of  religion  took  place  in  the  son ;  «,  man  apparently  not  more 
island,  two  schools  were  founded;  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but 
one  at  Skalholt,  the  other  at  Hoo-  possessed  of  talents  and  learning 
lum  in  the  northern  province;  and  which  well  fitted  him  for  the  dis- 
a  landed  property  was  attached  to  charge  of  its  important  duties.  For 
these  institutions,  sufficient  for  the  several  years  he  was  the  pupil  and 
support  of  between  twenty  and  secretary  of  tbelate  Bishop  Finsson 
thirty  scholars  at  each  place.  To-  at  Skalholt,  after  whose  death  he 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  studied  some  time  at  Copenhagen, 
the  two  schools  were  united  into  where,  as  a  classical  scholar,  he 
one,  and  transferred  to  Reikiavik,  acquired  very  great  credit.  His 
while  in  lieu  of  the  school  lands,  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Her 
which  were  appropriated  by  the  brew  languages  is  said  to  be  accu- 
crown,  an  annual  sum  from  the  rate  and  extensive ;  and  to  theolo- 
public  money  was  allotted  to  the  gical  studies  he  has  given  a  very 
support  of  the  establishment.   A  minute  attention,  being  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  writings  of /close  of  each  session ;  and  at  the 
the  most  eminent  of  the  German  *  latter  time,  to  superintend  the  ex* 
theologians.  This  gentleman,  dur*  *  aminations  of  the  scholars,  which 
ing  our  stay  in  Iceland,  was  re-  then  lake  place.  These  examina- 
moved  from  Besse6tad  to  thechurch  tions  continue  during  several  days, 
of  Oddd,  in  Rangaavalle  Syssel,  with  a  prescribed  form  of  proceed* 
one  of  the  most  valuable  livings  in  ing,  of  which  a  sketch  has  already 
the  island.  He  was  succeeded  by  been  given  in  the  narrative, 
another  person,  of  the  same  name,  After  a  certain  degree  of  pro» 
who  is  likewise  reputed  to  be  a  gressin  the  studies  allotted  to  him, 
man  of  learning  and  acquirements,  each  scholar  becomes  what  is  term* 
The  two  inferior  masters  of  the  ed  a  demissus  ;  leaving  the  school, 
school  have  salaries  of 300  rix-dol-  and  pursuing  his  future  studies  at 
larseach.  The  office  of  the  second  home.  No  particular  period  is 
master  comprehends  the  instruc-  fixed  for  a  demission.  This  is  de- 
tion  of  the  scholars  in  Latin,  his-  termined  solely  by  the  proficiency 
torv,  geography,  and  arithmetic ;  of  the  student,  as  ascertained  by 
while  the  third  is  occupied  in  an  examination;  for  which  it  is 
teaching  the  Greek,  Danish,  and  required  that  he  should  be  able  to 
Icelandic  languages.  It  is  a  sin-  read  and  write  Latin  with  accu- 
gular  circumstance  in  the  regula-  racy,  that  he  should  have  some 
tions  of  the  school,  that  each  scho-  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
lar,  whether  intended  for  the  pas-  and  of  the  rules  for  interpreting 
toral  office  or  not,  is  obliged  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
study  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  and  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
and  to  undergo  some  examination  with  the  Danish  language,  with 
in  this  language.  By  far  the  greater  history,  arithmetic,  and  geography, 
number,  however,  of  those  who  The  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
attend  the  school,  are  preparing  brew,  though  officially  required, 
themselves  for  this  future  situation  is,  however,  in  the  practice  of 
in  life ;  and  in  the  admission  of  these  examinations,  by  no  means 
scholars,  a  preference  is  always  very  rigorously  exacted.  Where 
given  to  the  children  of  priests,  the  students  are  preparing  for  the 
A  youth  is  not  allowed  to  enter  priesthood,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
until  he  lias  been  confirmed ;  and  they  are  farther  questioned  upon 
a  certificate  of  his  talents  and  dis-  the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
position  is  required  from  the  mi-  upon  the  doctrinesof  the  Lutheran 
nister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  church,  Arc.  If  a  youth  has  con- 
has  resided.  The  period  of  annual  tinued  seven  years  without  attain- 
study  extends  from  the  beginning  ing  the  qualifications  which  entitle 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May ;  him  to  become  a  demissus,  the 
the  summer  being  made  the  sea-  Lector  writes  to  his  family,  repre- 
son  of  vacation,  to  accommodate  senting  the  matter  to  them,  and 
the  rural  occupations,  in  which  all  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  longer 
ranks  among  the  Icelanders  are  at  the  school, 
obliged  to  partake.  It  is  a  part  of  A  library  is  attached  to  the  esta- 
the  office  of  the  Bishop  to  visit  the  blisbment  at  Bessestad,  containing 
echool  at  the  commencement  and  probably  twelve  or  fourteen  bun- 
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dred  volumes,  among  which  are  a  pear  to  be*  both  of  the  means  and 
few  good  editions  of  the  classics,  motives  for  mental  cultivation,  il 
The  greater  part  of  the  library  con*  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
sists  of  Icelandic  andDanish  works ;  instances  should  occur,  where  the 
beside  which  there  are  a  consider-  ardour  of  literary  pursuit  is  still 
able  number  of  volumes  in  thcGer-  maintained,  and  the  acquisitions 
man  language,  and  a  few  in  the  of formerstudynotonlypreserved, 
English  and  French.  The  number  but  even  increased  and  improved, 
of  manuscripts  is  very  inconsider-  The  occurrence,  however,  and 
able,  and  they  appearto  be  of  little  even  the  frequency  of  examples 
value.  The  private  library  of  the  of  this  kind,  may  render  necessa- 
Lector  Theologia?,  though  small-  ry  some  explanation  of  a  fact  so 
er,  is  more  select,  and  contains  extraordinary.  Among  the  more 
the  works  of  Mosheim,  Heinsius,  obvious  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
Rt  in  hard,  Lowth,  Griesbach,  sent  themselves,  is  the  long  period 
Michaelis,  and  numerous  other  of  leisure  which  the  Icelanders 
authors  of  minor  note,  on  ecclesi-  enjoy,  during  the  protracted 
astical  history  and  doctrine.  It  is  winters  of  their  northern  region, 
the  best  theological  collection  in  This  leisure,  those  who  have  ac~ 
the  island.  quired  in  their  youth  the  habits  of 
Among  the  young  men  educat-  literary  pursuit,  will  naturally  de- 
ed at  this  school,  there  are  some  vote  to  a  continuance  in  occupa- 
who  afterwards  go  toCopenhagen,  tions,  which  are  so  well  adapted 
with  the  view  of  prosecuting  their  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  the 
studies  at  the  university  there;  passing  time.— Their  means  of 
this  advantage  being  occasionally  study  are  indeed  very  limited,  and 
afforded  to  the  children  of  those  the  enjoyments  of  participation 
who  hold  civil  offices,  or  possess  almost  wholly  denied ;  but  these 
landed  property,  and  to  the  sons  of  com  parative  disadvantages  are  in 
some  of  the  wealthier  among  the  some  measure  overcome  by  the 
clergy  of  the  country.  Thenumber  habits  of  perseverance,  which  ne- 
of  students,  however,  who  enjoy  cessity  creates,  and  which  are 
such  opportunities  is  very  limited  ;  maintained  from  an  experimental 
and  the  remainder,  oppressed  by  sense  of  their  value.  Nor  is  the 
poverty  and  the  necessities  of  great  name  of  their  ancestors  with- 
their  situation,  are  generally  com-  out  its  influence  upon  the  present 
pel  led  to  take  up  their  abode  for  generation  of  Icelanders.  There 
life  in  solitary  spots,  where  their  are  few  amongst  them  who  cannot 
intercourse,  even  with  each  other,  refer  back  to  the  times,  when 
is  almost  wholly  suspended,  and  those  born  on  the  same  soil  with 
where  any  future  progress  in  themselves,  were  raised  to  honours 
knowledge  can  only  be  effected  by  and  renown  in  foreign  lands :  and 
their  independent  and  unaided  ex-  never  is  this  appeal  made  without 
ertions.  This  is  the  condition  of  an  animated  feeling  of  patriotic 
all  the  country  priests  in  the  island,  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  of  many  of  the  more  respect-  Among  the  class  of  priests,  an- 
able  of  the  proprietors  and  farm-  other  motive  to  mental  cultivation 
trs*  Deprived,  as  they  thus  ap- 
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office  an  influence,  which  cannot  the  community  partake.  With 
be  derived  from  any  difference  of  the  exception  of  those  who  inhabit 
external  circumstances.  The  pas-  the  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tor  must  undergo  the  same  labours  great  fishing  stations,  it  is  a  rare 
and  hardships  as  the  meanest  of  thing  to  meet  with  an  Icelander 
his  flock :  he  enjoys  few  additional  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write, 
comforts  or  refinements  of  life ;  or  who  does  not  possess  consider- 
and  but  for  the  superiority  of  his  able  intelligence  on  all  subjects  to 
intellectual  attainments,  would  which  his  situation  allows  him 
speedily  lose  that  station  in  so-  access.  The  instruction  of  his 
ciety,  which  it  is  so  necessary  he  children  forms  one  of  his  stated 
should  retain.  It  forms,  too,  an  occupations ;  and,  while  the  little 
important  part  of  his  duty  to  su-  earthen  hut  which  he  inhabits  is 
perintend  the  business  of  domestic  almost  buried  by  the  snows  of 
education  in  the  families  placed  winter,  and  darkness  and  desola- 
under  his  pastoral  care.  This  of-  tion  are  spread  universally  around, 
fice  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  re-  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  illumines 
quired  by  the  ecclesiastical  sta-  the  page,  from  which,  he  reads  to 
tutcs  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  his  family  the  lessons  of  know- 
founded  upon  usage,  and  ultimate*  ledge,  religion,  and  virtue.  The 


for  such  a  superintendance,  where  habits  has  been  well  understood 

the  public  means  of  education  are  by  the  Icelanders  themselves.  In 

so  greatly  limited  by  the  poverty  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  the 

of  the  people,  and  the  dispersion  country,  an  article  is  extant,  sin- 

of  their  numbers.    An  interesting  gular  perhaps  in  its  nature,  but 

example  of  the  attention  with  admirable  in  its  design,  which 

which  this  duty  is  sometimes  ex*  gives  to  the  Bishop,  or  even  the 

ercised  has  been  given  in  the  inferior  clergy,  the  power  of  pre- 

journal;  and  the  instance  of  the  venting  any  marriage  where  the 

parish  priest  of  Saurbar  is  by  no  female  is  unable  to  read.  This 

means  singular  among  the  minis-  law,  which  provides  so  powerful  a 

ters  of  religion  in  Iceland.   Their  pledge  for  the  instruction  of  the 

poverty,  indeed,  rather  increases  rising  generation,  is  still  occasion- 

than  lessens  the  influence  of  these  ally  acted  upon,  though  probably 

exertions,  by  associating  them  not  with  so  much  strictness  as  in 

more  intimately  with  their  parish-  former  times.    The  books  in  the 

ioners,  and  promoting  that  free  possession  of  the  lower  classes 

and  unreserved  communication,  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature; 

which  a  more  refined  state  of  a  great  number  of  these  works 

society  has  so  much  tendency  to  having  been  printed  in  Iceland 

preclude.  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 

By  this  superintendence  of  the  turies  and  very  generally  circula- 

priests,  and  the  long-established  ted  through  the  country.  In 

habits  of  the  people,  a  regular  many  parishes  there  is  a  small 

system  of  domestic  education  is  collection  of  books  belonging  to 

maintained ;  in  the  benefits  of  the  church ;  from  which,  under 

which,  even  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  superintendence  of  the  priest, 
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each  family  in  the  district  may  de« 
ri?e  some  little  addition  to  its 
means  of  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  historical  and  poetical  writ- 
ings which  the  early  literature  of 
Iceland  produced,  are  by  nomeans 
generally  known  among  the  Ice- 
landers of  the  present  time ;  such 
studies  being  principally  conBned 
to  the  priests,  and  to  those  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  calamities 
which  oppressed  the  island  during 
the  15th  century,  and  which  en- 
tirely extinguished  the  celebrity, 
and  almost  even  the  name  of  the 
people,  interposed  a  sort  of  barrier 
between  the  ancient  Icelanders 
and  their  posterity.  Learning  was 
restored  under  an  altered  form ; 
the  works  of  former  genius  were 
only  partially  revived  ;  and  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the 
changes  progressively  taking 
place  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, have  removed  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  race  of 
people  all  the  more  striking 
evidences  of  the  ancient  condition 
of  their  community.  A  great 
number  of  manuscripts  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  churches,  and  in 
the  houses  of  the  priests  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  all  of  modern 

S>  ' 

date,  and  are  merely  the  repre- 
sentatives of  works  which  were 
intended  for  publication,  but 
which  the  poverty  of  their  writers, 
or  other  circumstances,  have  un- 
avoidably suppressed.  The  great- 
er proportion  of  the  Icelandic 
manuscripts  which  derive  value 
from  their  antiquity,  have  been 
gradually  transferred  to  Copenha- 
gen, and  deposited  in  the  public  or 
private  libraries  of  that  metropolis. 
Here  they  have  been  carefully  col  • 


lated,  with  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  those  which  were  found 
most  remarkable  or  important ; 
and  it  is  principally  through  this 
channel  that  the  earlier  writings 
of  the  Icelanders  are  known  to 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  valuable  editions  of 
these  writings  printed  at  Copen- 
hagen, have  come  into  the  posses, 
sion  of  all  who  bear  a  literary 
character  among  the  Icelanders ; 
and  a  few  editions  of  the  works  of 
this  period,  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  island,  have  given  a 
further  diffusion  to  this  branch  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  general ; 
the  tales  and  traditions  which  now 
prevail  in  the  country  relating  for 
the  most  part  to  more  recent  times, 
and  being  in  few  instances  derived 
from  the  Sagas  and  poems,  in 
which  the  events  of  antiquity  are 
described. 

Among  those  individuals  of  the 
present  day  who  have  made  the 
early  literature  of  Iceland  an  ob- 
ject of  study,  the  name  of  Finnur 
Magnuson  may  particularly  be 
mentioned.  This  young  man,  who 
holds  the  situation  of  public 
pleader  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
Reikiavik,  and  is  distinguished  by 
his  classical  acquirements,  has 
bestowed  very  great  attention 
upon  the  early  writings,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  ancient  poetry 
of  his  country ;  and  is  considered 
to  have  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  them  than  any  other 
person  in  the  island.  He  has 
likewise  been  enabled,  from  his 
residence  on  the  spot,  and  from 
his  family  connections  with  se- 
veral eminent  Icelanders,  to  col- 
lect some  manuscripts  of  consider- 
able value  from  their  age  and 
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rarity.  The  industry  and  success 
of  Professor  Thorkelin  in  the 
same  pursuits  are  more  generally 
known  :  but  the  long  absence  of 
this  gentleman  from  Iceland  has 
lessened)  in  some  degree*  his  con- 
nection with  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  the  country. 

In  describing  the  state  of  know- 
ledge among  the  present  race  of 
Icelanders,  their  attainments  in 
languages  and  in  classical  litera- 
ture must  particularly  be  noticed. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  of  those 
circumstances  which  engage  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the 
'  stranger,  in  visiting  the  island. 
He  sees  men  whose  habitations 
bespeak  a  condition  little  removed 
from  the  savage  state ;  who  suffer 
an  almost  entire  privation  of  every 
comfort  or  refinement  of  life ;  and 
who,  amid  the  storms  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  seek,  in  their  little 
boats,  the  provision  upon  which 
alone  their  families  can  scarcely 
depend.  Among  these  very  men, 
he  finds  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  classical  writings  of  antiquity ; 
a  taste  formed  upon  the  purest 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and 
a  susceptibility  to  all  the  beauties 
which   these   models  disclose. 
While  traversing  the  country,  he 
is  often  attended  by  guides  who 
can  communicate  with  him  in 
Latin ;  and,  arriving  at  his  place 
of  nightly  rest,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  draws  forth  from  the 
labours  of  his  little  smithy,  a  man 
who  addresses  him  in  this  language 
with  the  utmost  fluency  and  ele- 
gance.   This  cultivation  of  the 
ancient  languages  has  been  com- 
mon among  the  Icelanders  from 
an  early  period  in  their  history ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,  that  many 
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of  the  principal  works  which  dis- 
tinguish their  literature,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  historical 
kind,  have  been  composed  in 
Latin.    At  the  present  time,  this 
language  forms  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  priests,  and  of  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
island.   It  is  still  very  frequently 
the  vehicle  of  their  writings ;  and 
a  great  number  of  inedited  Latin 
books,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
may  be  found  throughout  the 
country,  destined  for  ever  to  re- 
main in  the  obscurity  which  gave 
them  birth.    Epigrams  and  short 
descriptive  poems  in  the  same 
language  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon ;  and,  through  this  medium, 
the  Icelanders  often  indulge  that 
tendency  to  personal  satire,  which 
it  formerly  required  even  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  to  restrain. 

The  study  of  Greek,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  by  no  means 
equally  general;  but  there  are 
notwithstanding,  several  very  ex- 
cellent Grecian  scholars,  who  now 
do  credit  to  the  literature  of  the 
island.    In  the  first  place  among 
these  is  the  present  Bishop,  Geir 
Vidalin;  a  man  whose  acquire- 
ments in  every  department  of 
literary  pursuit,  would  do  honour 
to  any  country,  or  condition  of 
society.    To  classical  studies  he 
has  devoted  peculiar  attention ; 
and,  in  his  colloquial  Latin,  he 
displays  a  facility  and  correctness 
of  style,  and  a  richness  and  pro- 
priety of  quotation,  which  evince 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  writers  of  the  best  ages 
of  Rome.   In  Grecian  literature, 
his  reading   has    been  almost 
equally  extensive :  and  he  is  said 
to  be  a  very  excellent  Hebrew 
scholar.  Among  the  other  Ice* 
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landers  of  the  present  time,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in 
classical  literature,  are,  Steingrim 
Jonson,  of  Bessestad ;  the  Rector 
Hialraarson,  who  formerly  con- 
ducted the  school  at  Hoolum ;  and 
Arnas  Helgeson,  the  priest  of 
Vatnsfiord,  at  the  most  northerly 
extremity  of  the  island.  Few 
translations  from  the  classics  have 
been  published  in  the  Icelandic 
language,  though  it  is  probable 
that  many  manuscripts  of  this  kind 
exist  in  the  country.  The  Trans- 
actions of  the  Icelandic  Society,  a 
work  afterwards  to  be  mentioned, 
contain  translations  of  the  Idylls 
of  Theocritus,  which  possess  very 
great  merit ;  and,  in  the  same 
work,  there  is  a  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Paidagogia,  by  the  Assessor 
Einarson.  The  Fables  of  JEsop, 
and  many  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
have  likewise  been  given  to  the 
Icelanders  in  their  native  verse. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here 
the  great  attention  to  the  studies 
of  philology  and  criticism  which 
has  existed  among  the  learned  men 
of  Iceland  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies.  Many  valuable  works  con- 
nected with  this  department  of 
literature,  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, either  in  the  island  or  at 
Copenhagen  ;  and  numerous  writ- 
ings of  the  same  kind  are  stili  to 
be  found  in  manuscript,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Iceland. 

In  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, the  proficiency  of  the  Ice- 
landers is  as  great  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  their  limited  inter- 
course with  the  continental  na- 
tions. With  the  Danish  language 
all  the  higher  class  of  inhabitants 
are  perfectly  familiar ;  the  German 
is  understood  by  many;  and  of 
late  years  the  English  has  been 
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cultivated  by  a  few  individuals 
with  much  success.    All  these 
languages,  as  is  well  known,  origi- 
nate from  the  same  root ;  and  the 
resemblance  still  retained  between, 
the  Icelandic  and  Danish,  or  still 
more  the  Norwegian,  is  such,  that 
the  natives  of  each  country  can, 
without  much   difficulty,  make 
themselves  mutually  understood. 
Through  these  different  channels, 
the  Icelanders  have  acquired  con* 
siderable  information  respecting 
the  modern  literature  of  Europe, 
particularly  that  of  Germany  and 
Denmark ;  and  they  possess  not 
only  the  originals,  but  translations 
of  many  of  the  works  which  have 
acquired  reputation  in  these  coun- 
tries in  later  times.    Their  know- 
ledge of  English  literature  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  the  Danish  and  German ;  in 
which  languages  the  works  of 
Addison,  Pope,  Richardson,  and 
Young,  are  known  and  admired 
by  many  individuals  in  the  island. 
They  possess  likewise  a  few  trans- 
lations of  English  works  into  their 
native  language*  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  whole  of  Milton  s 
Paradise  Lost  was  translated  into 
Icelandic  verse  by  Jonas  Thorlak- 
son,  a  priest  at  Backa,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island;  of 
which  translation  two  books  were' 
published  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ice- 
landic Society;  the  remainder  are 
yet  in  manuscript.   The  merits  of 
the  poetry  in  this  translation  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  eulo- 
gium  by  the  Bishop,  who  is,  how- 
ever, unacquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal.  The  same  Jonas  Thorlakson 
has  also  translated  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  of  which  a  considerable 
edition  was  printed  at  Leira  in 
1798,  in  a  duodecimo  form. 
2F 
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.  The  cultivation  of  poetry  in 
Iceland,  though  by  no  means  so 
general  as  in  ancient  times,  still 
forms  a  striking  feature  in  the 
literature  of  the  country.  Among 
those  of  the  natives  who  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  talents  or  learning, 
there  are  few  who  have  not  occa- 
sionally tempted  the  Muse ;  nnd 
where  such  efforts  have  been  se- 
conded by  the  true  inspiration  of 
genius,  the  poet  has  received  his 
reward  in  the  unlimited  applause 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.  The  days  indeed  are  past, 
when  the  bard  *  poured  forth  his 
unpremeditated  lay'  to  the  as- 
sembled and  admiring  multitude ; 
but  in  exchange  for  these  rapid 
and  irregular  effusions  of  fancy,  a 
more  classical  style  lias  been  ac- 
quired, and  greater  scope  is  given 
to  the  exercise  of  selection  and 
taste  in  poetical  compositions.  A 
few  only  can  be  mentioned  of  those 
individuals  who  still  adorn  this 
branch  of  Icelandic  literature.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  is  the  Asses- 
sor Benedict  Grondol,  a  judge  in 
the  higher  court  of  justice,  and  a 
man  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated 
mind.  His  published  poems,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  best  modern 
specimens  of  the  Icelandic  lan- 
guage, are  not,  however,  either 
very  numerous  or  considerable  in 
length  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  odes, 
epitaphs,   and   other  detached 
pieces ;  among  which  are  many 
excellent  translations  from  The- 
ocritus, Anacreon,  and  Horace. 
A  translation  of  Pope's  Temple  of 
Fame,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago,  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
thebest  judges  of  Icelandic  poetry. 
He  has  composed  also  several 
poetical  satires  :  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  of  the 


Bishop,  there  is  much  successful 
ridicule,  after  the  manner  of  Ho- 
race, of  the  follies  and  vices  of 
his  countrymen ;  but  these  satires, 
in  consequence  of  the  express 
prohibitory  article  in  the  laws  of 
the  island,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
publish.   The  general  style  of  his 
poetry  is  described  to  be  terse, 
pointed,  and  elegant.  Fionur 
Magnuson  is  another  of  the  Ice- 
landic writers  of  the  present  day  ; 
who  has  acquired  much  credit 
from  the  facility  with  which  he 
composes  in  the  Latin  and  Danish 
languages,  and  for  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  his  Icelandic  style. 
He  has  translated  into  Danish 
verse,  the  poem  of  his  uncle  Eg- 
gcrt  Olasson,  on  the  rustic  life  of 
the  Icelander,  and  published  also 
several  smaller  pieces.  Jonas 
Thorlakson,  the  venerable  trans- 
lator of  Milton,  is  still  living  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  Island,  and 
has  com  posed  many  origi  nal  p  o  em  s 
of  great  merit;  of  which,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  are  unpublished. 
Another  .  individual,  possessing 
some  reputation,  is  Sigurdar  Pe- 
turson  of  Reikiavik,  who  Jias  writ- 
ten, among  other  works,  a  poem  in 
six  books,  called  Stella ;  in  which, 
under  a  fictitious  form,  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  Icelanders  are 
minutely  described;  this  poem  is 
likewise  unpublished,  and  will  pro- 
bably ever  remain  in  obscurity. 
The  poverty  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  Icelanders,  offer  in- 
deed, such  multiplied  obstacles  to 
their  literary  progress,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  ar- 
dour and  industry  which  in  pur- 
suits of  this  nature  they  continue 
to  display.    In  the  department  of 
poetry  more  especially,  the  num- 
ber of  manuscript  works,  doomed, 
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from  the  situation  of  their  authors,  knowledge  has  been  seconded  by 
to  perpetual  oblivion,  is  exceed-  better  opportunities  than  most  of 
ingly  great ;  yet  the  muse  is  still  his  countrymen  enjoy,  has  held 
invoked ;  and  the  taste  and  feeling  during  the  last  twenty  years  the 
for  such  compositions  are  still  most  conspicuous  place  among 
awake  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  literary  characters  of  Iceland  ; 
though  so  little  cherished  by  a  situation  to  which  his  acqu ire- 
opportunity,  or  by  the  aspect  of  ments  and  influence  would  seem 
surrounding  nature.  to  justify  his  claim.    The  attain- 
The  religious  character  of  the  ments  he  has  made  are  various  and 
Icelanders  has  strongly  disposed  extensive ;  a  residence  of  several 
them  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  years  at  Copenhagen  having  af- 
poetry ;  and  a  great  number  of  forded  him  access,  not  only  to  the 
writings  of  this  kind  have  appeared  literature,  but  also  to  some  part 
in  the  island  during  the  last  two  of  the  science  of  modern  times, 
centuries.  Besides  numerous  col-  To  the  English  language  he  has 
lections  of  psalms  and  hymns,  va-  paid  particular  attention,  and  be- 
rious  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  sides  speaking  and  writing  it  with 
Testament,  as  the  books  of  the  facility,  he  is  familiar  with  all  the 
Pentateuch,  the  history  of  David,  more  eminent  of  our  writers  in  the 
and  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  department  of  the  belles-lettres, 
have  been  published  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Stephenson  himself  is  a  very 
poetical  paraphrase  ;  and  a  few  of  voluminous  author.  As  President 
these  works  may  be  found  in  the  of  one  of  the  Literary  Societies  of 
possession  of  almost  every  family  Iceland,  he  has  published  many 
in  the  country.  books  for  the  use  of  the  Society  ; 

With  the  scanty  materials  for  and  from  the  catalogue  of  his 
history  which  the  Icelanders  pos-  writings,  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
sess,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  labours  have  comprehended  a  sin- 
this  branch  of  literature  should  be  gular  extent  and  variety  of  sub- 
less  cultivated  now  than  it  was  in  jects;  the  most  important  among 
former  times.    Among  those  of  his  writings  is,  the  History  of  Ice- 
the  natives  who  have  received  pa-  land  in  the  18th  century;  a  work- 
tronage  and  support  at  Copen-  which  abounds  in  valuable  infor- 
hagen,  many,  during  the  last  cen-  mation  respecting  the  civil  condi- 
tury,  have  well  maintained  by  tion,  the  natural  history,  and  the 
their  historical  writings  the  repu-  literature  of  the  island  during  this 
tation  of  their  country ;  but  in  period.    In  the  style  of  the  book, 
Iceland  itself,  few  considerable  a  singular  example  of  the  prosopo-- 
works  of  this  kind  have  lately  ap-  peia  occurs ;  Iceland  being  made 
peared  ;  and  the  greater  number  occasionally  to  tell  her  own  tale,  * 
of  these  relate  merely  to  the  and  to  speak  in  a  personal  form 
events  of  the  passing  age.    The  of  the  various  events  which  have 
chief  justice  Stephenson  is  un-  befallen  her :  a  mode  of  narrative, 
doubtedly  entitled  to  the  first  which  though  sometimes  verging 
place  among  the  present  historical  towards  the  ludicrous,  has  never- 
writers  of  the  island.  This  gentle-  theless  a  simplicity  congenial  to 
man,  whose  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  the  subject,  and  capable  even  of 
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riling  into  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 
Another  historical  work,  edited 
and  chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, is  a  sort  of  political  re- 
gister, of  which  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1795  and  1802,  a  volume 
was  published  annually  at  the 
Leira  printing-office,  under  an  oc- 
tavo form.  This  contained  a  nar- 
rative of  the  political  events  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  during 
the  preceding  year ;  a  separate 
article  being  allotted  to  the  affairs 
of  every  state.  The  narratives  ap- 
pear to  be  drawn  up  with  much 
care,  and  considerable  minuteness. 
Under  the  article  of  England,  as 
an  example,  not  only  are  the 
more  important  national  events 
described,  but  the  state  of  parties 
is  accurately  detailed;  extracts 
are  given  from  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  and  notice  is  taken  of 
many  provincial  occurrences.  The 
information  necessary  to  this 
work  was  almost  entirely  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  Denmark. 
Thegreaternumber  of  the  volumes 
were  written  by  Mr,  Stephenson  ; 
one  by  his  brother  the  Amtmand 
Stephenson ;  and  the  last  which 
was  published,  by  Finnur  Magnu- 
son,  of  Heikiavik. 

The  vast  number  of  works  of 
divinity,  which  have  appeared  in 
Iceland  since  the  period  of  the 
reformation  of  religion,  testify  the 
diligence  with  which  such  studies 
have  been  pursued  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  country;  and  from 
catalogues  which  are  extant,  it 
would  appear  that  the  writings  on 
this  subject,  yet  inedited,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those 
already  published.  Many  of  these 
works  are  translations  from  the 
German  and  Danish ;  with  a  few 
also  from  the  English  language. 


Among  the  latter,  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  translation  of  the 
•  Whole  Duty  of  Man*  by  John 
Vidalin,  a  bishop  of  Skalholt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
very  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  The  original  writings  of 
the  natives  are  for  the  most  part 
either  commentaries  on  particular 
parts  of  scripture,  or  collections  of 
prayers,  homilies,  and  sermons  ; 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  theology 
being  less  frequently  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  At  the  present  time 
the  works  of  the  bishop,  whose 
name  has  just  been  mentioned, 
possess  great  reputation  in  the 
country  ;  and  of  the  collections  of 
sermons  which  he  published,  some 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
habitation.  In  all  departments  of 
literature,  there  is  a  strong  dispo- 
sition among  the  Icelanders  to  cri- 
tical severity ;  and  in  theological 
writings  more  especially,  this  se- 
verity has  occasionally  assumed  a 
very  rigorous  form.  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  an 
unfortunate  man  was  publicly 
whipped,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
errors  he  had  committed  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Metaphysical  studies  do  not  en- 
gage much  attention  among  the 
learned  men  of  Iceland.  A  few 
individuals,  from  their  residence 
at  Copenhagen,  have  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  meta- 
physics of  the  German  schools,  and 
have  themselves  published  trea- 
tises connected  with  the  subject ; 
but  these  writings  are  by  no  means 
numerous,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  possess  any  peculiar  value. 
Publications  connected  with  prac- 
tical morality  are,  however,  very 
common  in  Iceland ;  and  several 
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excellent  books  of  this  kind  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  island, 
adapted  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the 
farmers,  or  those  of  the  middle 
class ;  in  which  moral  instruction 
is  judiciously  blended  with  amusing 
information  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  writings  is  a  work,  called 
*  Evening  Hours,'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Bishop  Finsson, 
a  few  years  before  his  death. 

While  the  studies  of  literature 
are  thus  cherished  among  the  Ice- 
landers of  the  present  time, 
science,  strictly  so  called,  engages 
but  few  votaries ;  and  these  follow 
with  feeble  and  tardy  steps  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  among  the  European  nations. 
Even  in  the  department  of  natural 
history,  where  the  situation  of  the 
people  does  not  oppose  the  same 
obstacles  as  in  other  scientific  pur- 
suits, there  are  few  individuals 
who  have  acquired  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  Of  the  sub- 
ject, and  few  works  have  been 
published,  which  possess  value 
cither  from  the  extent  or  accuracy 
of  their -information.  Most  of  the 
writings  of  the  Icelanders,  upon 
the  natural  history  of  their  own 
country,  display  indeed  a  singular 
vagueness  of  description ,  and  more 
of  superstitious  belief  than  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  other 
habits  and  attainments  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  considered,  however, 
the  latter  circumstance  will  scarce- 
ly be  thought  surprising.  In  form- 
ing the  scenes  which  surround 
them,  nature  seems  to  have  de- 
serted ail  her  ordinary  operations, 
and  to  have  worked  only  in  com- 
bining the  most  terrific  extremes 
which  her  powers  can  command. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  passive  and  silent 
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desolation  which  marks  this  tre- 
mendous influence.  After  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  fire  of  the  volcano  still 
bursts  out  among  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow,  the  earthquake  still 
shakes  the  foundations  of  the 
island,  and  the  impetuous  thunder- 
ing of  the  Geyser  yet  invades  the 
stillness  of  the  surrounding  so- 
litude. Living  amidst  so  many 
wonders  of  nature,  and  ignorant of 
natural  causes,  the  Icelanders  are 
readily  infected  by  superstition  re- 
lating to  these  objeots  ;  and  thisin- 
fluence  is  observable  in  most  of  the 
descriptions  they  have  given  of 
their  own  country.  In  later  times, 
however,  such  superstitions  have 
greatly  declined ;  and  during  the 
last  century,  several  works  have 
appeared,  descriptive  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  island,  in 
which  accurate  observation  is  con- 
joined with  some  degree  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  The  author  of 
most  reputation  in  this  department 
is  Eggert  Olafson,  who  in  1749 
printed  his  *  Mnarrationes  Histo- 
rical de  Islandice  Natura  et  Con- 
stitutions; and  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Paulson,  another 
naturalist,  published alarger work, 
under  the  title  of  ■  Travels  in  Ice- 
land;' in  which  the  various  ob- 
jects in  its  natural  history  are 
carefully  and  minutely  described. 
The  mineralogical  details  in  this 
book  are  very  ample  ;  bqt  owing 
to  the  want  of  arrangement,  and  of 
suitable  nomenclature,  they  are 
not  easily  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
In  1780,  a  work  by  Olaf  Olafspn, 
intituled,  '  Economical  Travels 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Ice- 
land,' was  publishedintwovolumcs 
quarto ;  containing  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  district.  Two  smaller 
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treatises  aresubjoined  to  the  work ;  the  Danish  metropolis.  The  study 

one  on  the  Surturbrand,  the  other  of  the  mathematics,  though  pre- 

on  the  Sulphur  beds  of  Iceland,  scribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 

Several  descriptions  have   been  school  at  Bcssestad,  receives  but 

published  of  the  different  volcanic  little  attention  there ;  nor  does  it 

eruptions  during  the  last  century ;  in  general  form  a  part  of  the  private 

among  which  may  be  mentioned,  occupation  of  those  who  enjoy  a 

the  treatise  of  John  Saemundson  literary  character  in  the  island, 

on  the  eruptions  around  the  lake  No  purely  mathematical  work  is 

of  Myvatn,  in  1724,  1725,  1727,  extant  in  the  Icelandic  language  ; 

and  1728 ;  the  treatise  of  Bishop,  but  in  a  book  of  arithmetic,  which 

Finsson  on  the  eruption  from  was  written  some  time  ago  by  the 

Hecla  in  1766 ;  and  that  of  Mr.  elder  Mr.  Stephenson,  trigonome- 

Stephenson  on  the  great  erup-  try  and  the  elements  of  equations 

tions  in  1783,  at  Cape  Reikianes,  are  briefly    included.  Stephen 

and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Biornson,  formerly  the  master  of 

Skaptaa  Jokul.   The  person  said  the  school  at  Hoolum,  published 

at  present  to  be  the  best  natu-  in  the  Acts  of  the  Icelandic  Society 

ralist  in  Iceland,  and  particularly  a  treatise  on  statics,  which  is  well 

intimate  with  botanical  science,  is  spoken  of.   This  man,  whose  ac- 

Swein  Paulson,  one  of  the  me*  quirements  in  various  branches 

dical  practitioners  of  the  country,  of  science  were  very  consider- 

whose  abode  is  near  the  volcano  of  able,  died  at  Copenhagen  about 

Kattlegiau  Jokul.  on  the  southern  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 

coast.  His  principal  original  work  tury. 

is  on  the  diseases  of  Iceland ;  but  After  all  that  has  been  said  in 
he  has  written  also  several  treatises  the  preceding  pages  of  the  poverty 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  of  the  Icelanders,  and  of  the 
island,  and  on  the  rural  economy  nature  of  the  country  upon  which 
of  the  people,  which  are  said  to  their  destiny  is  cast,  it  will  not 
possess  great  merit.  Mr.  Stephen-  be  thought  wonderful  that  the  fine 
son  has  distinguished  himself  in  arts  should  desert  a  clime  so  little 
the  same  department :  and  in  congenial  to  their  growth.  Paint- 
many  of  his  writings  has  laboured  iog  exists  here  only  in  its  rudest 
to  make  his  countrymen  avail  forms;  the  native  music  of  the 
themselves  of  all  the  means  of  island  is  inharmonious  and  un- 
improving  their  condition,  which  couth ;  while  the  art  of  sculpture 
are  rendered  possible  by  the  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  In 
nature  of  their  soil  and  climate.  proof,  however,  that  these  defici- 
The  sciences  of  astronomy  and  ences  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
mathematics  are  by  no  means  situation  of  the  people,  and  not  to 
generally  cultivated  among  the  a  defect  in  original  genius,  it  may 
Icelanders  i  though  there  .  are  be  mentioned  that  Thorvaldson, 
some  individuals  who  have  sue-  the  son  of  an  Icelander,  dwelling 
cessfully  pursued  these  studies,  on  the  classic  ground  of  Borne, 
either  in  the  island  itself,  or  with  Is  at  the  present  moment  second 
the  better  opportunities  which  only  to  Canova  among  the 
were  afforded  by  a  residence  in  ries  of  Europe, 
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Religious  Service  and  Cha-   knowledge  and  virtue.   In  his 
hacter  of  the  Icelanders,   intercourse  with  those  around 

By  the  same.  him,  his  character  displays  the 

stamp  of  honour  and  integrity. 
The  ordinary  service  of  the    His  religious  duties  are  performed 
churches  in  Iceland  consists  of  with  cheerfulness  and  punctuality; 
prayer,  psalms,  a  sermon,  and    and  this  even  amidst  the  numerous 
readings  from  the  Scriptures.  The  obstacles,  which  are  afforded  by 
prayers  and  readings  are  rather  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
chaunted  than  spoken  by  the  climate  under  which  he  lives.  The 
priest,  who  performs  this  part  of   Sabbath  scene  at  an  Icelandic 
the  service  at  the  altar  of  the  church  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
church.    The  sermons  appear  in  singular  and  interesting  kind.  The 
general  to  be  previously  com-  little  edifice,  constructed  of  wood 
posed,  and  are  delivered  from  and  turf,  is  situated  perhaps  amid 
notes.  Of  the  style  and  character  the  rugged  ruins  or  a  stream  of 
of  these  compositions  we  had  not  lava,  or  beneath  mountains  which 
the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  are  covered  with  never-melting 
judgment ;  but  in  those  instances  snows ;  in  a  spot  where  the  mind 
where  we  attended  the  public  wor-  almost  sinks  under  the  silence 
ship  of  the  country,  it  seemed,  and  desolation  of  surrounding  na- 
from  the  warm  and  impassioned  ture.  Here  the  Icelanders  assem- 
manner  of  their  delivery,  and  from  ble  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
the  frequent  use  of  the  figure  of  religion.    A  group  of  male  and 
interrogation,  that  a  powerful  ap-  female  peasants  may  be  seen  ga- 
peal  was  made  to  the  feelings,  as  thered  about  the  church,  waiting 
well  as  to  the  understanding,  of  the  arrival  of  their  pastor ;  all  ba- 
the audience.    In  the  conduct  of  bited  in  their  best  attire,  after  the 
the  religious  service  much  deco-  manner  of  the  country ;  their  chil- 
rum  is  generally  maintained.  One  dren  with  them ;  and  the  horses, 
striking  instance  to  the  contrary  which  brought  them  from  their 
occurred  indeed  to  our  observation ;  respective  homes,  grazing  quietly 
but  the  case  was  a  singular  one,  around  the  little  assembly.  The 
and  must  be  received  merely  in  arrival  of  a  new-comer  is  welcom- 
the  light  of  an  exception  to  a  ge-  ed  by  every  one  with  the  kiss  of 
neral  statement.  salutation  ;  and  the  pleasures  of 
The  moral  and  religious  habits  social  intercourse,  so  rarely  en- 
of  the  people  at  large  may  be  joyed  by  the  Icelanders,  are  hap- 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  most  pily  connected  with  the  occasion 
exalted  commendation.     In  his  which  summons  them  to  the  dis- 
domestic  capacity,  the  Icelander  charge  of  their  religious  duties, 
performs  all  the  duties  which  his  The  priest  mokes  his  appearance 
situation  requires,  or  renders  pos-  amon^  them  as  a  friend  ;  he  sa- 
sible ;  and  while  by  the  severe  lutes  individually  each  member  of 
labour  of  his  hands,'  he  obtains  a  his  flock,  and  stoops  down  to  give 
provision  of  food  for  his  children,  his  almost  parental  kiss  to  the 
it  is  not  less  his  care  to  convey  to  little  ones,  who  are  to  grow  up 
their  minds  the  inheritage  of  under  his  pastoral  charge.  These 
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offices  of  kindness  performed,  they 
all  go  together  into  the  house  of 
prayer. 


Rural  Affairs  of  the  Ice. 
landers  ;  by  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie*   From  the  same  Work. 

The  terras  on  which  a  tenant 
holds  a  farm  in  Iceland,  are  simi- 
lar to  what  is  called  siedbow  in 
Scotland.  The  rent  is  paid  in  two 
parts.  First*  there  is  a  land  rent, 
or  Land-skuld  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  a  fixed  sum  rated  accord- 
ing to  an  old  valuation ;  secondly, 
there  is  a  certain  rent  paid  for  a 
permanent  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  is  transferred  from 
tenant  to  tenant,  every  succeeding 
one  being  obliged  to  take  it  on 
certain  conditions,  and  to  leave 
the  same  number  on  his  quitting 
the  farm.  The  tenant,  however, 
is  at  liberty  to  keep  as  much  stock 
as  be  can  support,  without  paying 
any  additional  rent.  The  Land- 
skuld  is  paid  in  various  ways;  in 
money*  wool,  tallow,  &c.  6rc.  That 
for  the  permanent  stock  chiefly  in 
butter. 

Leases  for  a  term  of  years  are 
not  common  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  The  same' tenant  conti- 
nues to  possess  theland,  unless  the 
proprietor  can  prove  that  the  farm 
has  been  neglected,  or  that  the 
farmer  has  misconducted  himself. 
The  law  is  effectual  in  preventing 
abuses  in  the  dismissal  of  tenants ; 
for  if  a  farmer  can  prove  by  a 
survey  of  the  Hrepstiore,  or  two 
respectable  persons  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, that  his  farm  has  not  been 
neglected,  he  cannot  be  removed ; 
but  he  may  quit  his  farm  when- 
ever he  pieases.  The  practice  of 
letting  farms  from  year  to  year 


is  not  uncommon  ;  six  months 
notice  being  necessary  for  the 
tenant  to  quit. 

A  farm,  the  disposeable  value 
of  which  is  about  200  rix-dollars, 
pays  a  Land-skuld  of  from  four  to 
six.  The  nominal  price  of  land 
has,  in  many  instances,  doubled 
within  the  last  forty  years ;  not, 
however,  in  consequence  of  any 
improvement,  but  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  government  paper. 
The  rix-dollar,  which  is  paper,  is 
worth  four  shillings  English,  when 
at  par.  A  guinea  in  Iceland,  at 
the  time  we  left  the  island,  was 
worth  fifteen  paper  dollars  ;  and 
since  my  arrival  in  Scotland,  I 
have  been  offered  twenty  for  a 
guinea.  The  increase  of  rent  has 
taken  place  chiefly  on  the  perma- 
nent stock  of  the  farm. 

Besides  the  rent  payable  to  the 
proprietor,  a  farmer  is  obliged  to 
pay  a  proportion  to  the  parish 
priest,  according  to  the  rent  of 
his  farm ;  and  to  keep  a  lamb  for 
him  during  the  winter  season,  tak- 
ing it  in  October,  and  returning  it 
in  good  condition  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  servants  are  generally  or- 
phans, or  the  children  of  very  poor 
farmers.  As  they  are  considered 
nearly  on  a  level  with  their  mas- 
ter's children,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  marriages  to  take  place  be- 
tween them ;  and  a  poor  farmer 
sends  his  son  or  daughter  to  serve 
in  the  house  of  one  in  more  affluent 
circumstances,  in  hopes  of  such  a 
connexion  being  formed. 

The  wages  given  to  servants, 
male  and  female,  amount  to  from 
four  to  six  dollars  a-year,  some- 
times more,  besides  food  and 
clothes.  By  these,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  every  thing 
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that  is  necessary  for  subsistence 
and  clothing  is  prepared,  and  all 
business  performed.  During  the 
winter  season,  the  family  rises 
about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  One  is  sent  out  to  look 
after  the  sheep ;  another  attends 
the  cattle ;  some  are  employed  in 
making  ropes  of  wool  or  horse- 
hair; one  is  in  the  smithy  making 
horse-shoes  and  other  articles. 
Spinning  is  performed  with  a  spin- 
dle and  distaff,  and  sometimes 
with  a  wheel ;  some,  both  men 
and  women,  knit  and  weave,  and 
others  prepare  sheep-skinsfor  fish- 
ing dresses.  While  so  many  are 
thus  occupied,  one  generally  reads 
aloud,  in  a  singing  tone,  different 
tales  and  histories.  Most  farm- 
houses are  supplied  with  books 
containing  such  tales ;  and  the 
people  exchange  books  with  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
onlv  opportunity  they  have  of 
making  this  exchange  is  when  they 
meet  at  church,  where,  even  dur- 
ing the  most  inclement  part  of  the 
season,  a  few  always  contrive  to 
be  present.  The  people  sometimes 
amuse  themselves  with  a  game 
somewhat  like  drafts ;  with  cards ; 
and  many  play  chess  extremely 
well. 

The  Icelanders  divide  the  day 
and  night  into  nine  periods.  From 
midnight  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  call  Otta;  from 
three  to  six,  Midurmorgtm;  from 
six  to  nine,  Dagmal ;  from  nine  to 
twelve,  Hactei :  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  after  noon,  Midmunda  ; 
from  half-pastone  to  three  o'clock, 
Noon ;  from  three  to  six,  Midu- 
raftur;  from  six  to  nine,  Natt- 
mal;  from  nine  to  twelve,  Mid- 
nat.  There  are  but  few  clocks  in 
the  island,  and  they  are  not  very 
good 


We  saw  in  different  places,  par- 
ticularly at  Huaneyre,  pieces  of 
very  good  cloth  which  bad  been 
manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
sort  called  wadmal  differs  from 
cloth,  it  being  what  is  called  in 
this  country,  tweeled.  Blue  and 
black  are  the  most  common  co- 
lours. One  piece  of  cloth  which 
we  saw  was  a  mixed  black  and 
white.  Different  shades  of  yellow 
are  used,  and  not  unfrequently  for 
stockings.  The  processes  of  dye- 
ing are  very  simple.  The  leaves 
of  the  arbutus  uva  uro,  the  lyco- 
podium  afoinum,  the  lichen  Islan- 
dicus,  and  some  others,  are  em- 
ployed. Stockings  are  filled  with 
the  lichen  Islandicus,  and  boiled. 
When  cloth  is  to  be  dyed,  the  ve- 
getable substances  are  chopped 
small,  and  spread  over  the  cloth, 
which  is  then  rolled  up  and  boiled. 
Black  is  obtained  by  strewing  a 
rich  black  earth,  found  in  some  of 
the  bogs,  over  the  cloth,  after  it 
has  been  boiled  with  the  arbutus 
uva  ursi,  when  it  is  again  rolled 
up  and  boiled.  We  saw  none  of 
this  earth,  but  probably  it  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iron, 
which,  with  the  astringent  matter 
of  the  plant,  affords  the  black 
colour.  Indigo  is  used  for  dyeing 
blue. 

The  skins  of  horses  and  cows, 
after  having  been  steeped  for  some 
time  in  urine,  are  frequently  pat 
into  the  liquor  which  has  been 
used  for  dyeing  black ;  by  which 
means  they  undergo  a  slight  de- 
gree of  tanning.  Sheep-skins  are 
prepared  by  being  soaked  in  water 
till  the  wool  loosens,  which  is  re- 
moved ;  and  then  the  skins  are 
drawn  over  a  ram's  hern  fastened 
to  the  roof  by  its  ends. 

Farm 'houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  on  dry  knolls,  and  th# 
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ground  immediately  around  them 
is  allotted  for  hay.   The  extent  is 
greater  or  leas  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  though  hay  is  by 
far  the  most  important  article  to 
a  farmer  in  Iceland,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  teen  any  signs  of 
exertion  to  improve  a  hsy  field 
by  draining,  or  otherwise.  All 
the  manure  is  bestowed  upon  the 
little  hillocks,  which  surround  the 
houses  like  graves,  into  which  the 
hay  ground  is  generally  partition- 
ed.    The  people  believe  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  grass  can  grow 
upon  an  extended  surface  of  this 
sort ;  and  this  erroneous  notion  is 
entertained  even  by  the  higher 
classes.    That  a  greater  surface  is 
procured,  is  true;  but  as  every 
plant  grows  perpendicularly,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  a  greater  produce  cannot 
be  obtained.    The  speedy  evapo- 
ration of  moisture,  occasioned  by 
the  small ness  of  the  hillocks,  and 
the  air  circulating  between  them, 
must  render  the  grass  that  does 
grow,  less  luxuriant  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.   About  the  time  of 
our  arrival  in  Iceland,  the  people 
were  busy  spreading  the  dung ; 
and  about  the  end  of  July,  the 
hay  harvest  had  begun  in  many 
places.  The  grass  is  neither  close, 
nor  long,  at  the  time  it  is  reckon- 
ed fit  for  cutting.   We  did  not 
observe  any  field  in  which  the 
useless  or  less  nutritious  plants 
did  not  exceed,  or  at  least  equal 
in  number,  those  that  were  really 
valuable.  Every  thing  that  grows 
is  cut  down  by  means  of  a  short 
narrow  scythe,  with  which  the 
Icelanders  work  expeditiously  and 
neatly,  making  all  the  little  knolls 
perfectly  bare.   When  cut,  the 
grass  is  commonly  gathered  to- 
gether on  some  even  place,  where 


it  can  be  turned  and  tossed  con- 
veniently. I  observed  in  many 
places  that  no  more  was  cut  at  a 
time  than  what  would  employ  the 
people  on  the  farm  to  dry  ;  and 
before  any  more  was  cut,  the 
first  portion  was  carried  home. 
When  bog-grasses  are  accessible, 
they  are  carefully  cut  and  made 
into  hay.  The  process  of  drying 
is  the  same  as  with  us  ;  and  when 
carried  home,  the  hay  is  made  up 
into  long  and  narrow  stacks,  often 
before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  con- 
sequently much  of  it  is  spoiled  by 
heating.  The  hay  is  kept  chiefly 
for  the  cows,  on  which  the  people 
depend  for  much  of  their  subsist- 
ence. In  severe  weather,  a  little 
is  given  to  the  sheep  and  horses  ; 
but  they  often  struggle  through  a 
hard  winter  without  any  sustenance 
but  what  they  can  procure  for 
themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  around  the 
house  is  secured,  the  farmers  give 
a  feast,  or  harvest-home,  This  is 
a  supper  of  which  the  chief  deli- 
cacy is  porridge,  made  of  meal  of 
some  sort,  and  milk.  When  the 
whole  hay-harvest  is  finished,  an- 
other feast  takes  place,  when  a 
fat  sheep  is  killed.  Though  nei- 
ther dancing  nor  singing  are  called 
in  aid,  these  feasts  are  cheerful 
and  merry. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  boes 
and  swamps  of  Iceland  renders  it 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  subject,  that  the  cli- 
mate must  be  greatly  deteriorated 
bv  the  evaporation  from  them. 
Were  the  people  to  set  about 
draining  the  bogs,  they  would  find 
not  only  the  climate  improve,  but 
the  quantity  of  grass  fit  for  bay  to 
increase  largely.  There  seems  to 
besomcprejudiceagainstdraining, 
which  a  little  intercourse  with 
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Britain  may  probably  remove.  I 
do  not  know  any  place  where 
draining  could  be  more  easily  or 
more  advantageously  practised 
thaninlndreholm,  and  in  the  coun- 
try lying  between  Akkrefell  and 
the  Skardsheide. 

The  cattle,  in  point  of  size  and 
appearance*  are  very  like  the  larg- 
est of  our  highland  sorts,  except 
in  one  respect,  that  those  of  Ice- 
land are  seldom  seen  with  horns. 
As  in  other  countries,  we  meet 
with  finer  cattle  on  some  farms 
than  on  others  ;  but,  from  every 
observation  I  could  make,  and  in- 
formation I  could  obtain,  the  Ice- 
land farmers  know  nothing  of  the 
art  of  breeding  stock.  Tne  bulls 
are  in  general  ugly,  and  no  use  is 
made  of  them  till  after  they  are 
five  years  old.  In  rearing  a  bull- 
calf  no  more  attention  is  paid  to 
him  than  to  others.  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  management  to- 
gether, I  had  some  reason  to  be 
surprised  to  find  the  cattle  upon 
the  whole  so  handsome.  The  cows 
in  general  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  milk,  many  of  them 
ten  or  twelve  quarts  per  day,  and 
some  a  good  deal  more.  Milk  is 
usually  made  into  what  is  called 
skier,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Sour  whey,  mixed  with  water, 
is  a  favourite  beverage  of  the  Ice- 
landers, and  they  seldom  travel 
without  a  supply  of  it.  Butter, 
however,  is  the  chief  article  among 
the  products  of  the  farm,  and  of 
this  the  Icelanders  eat  a  surprising 
quantity.  They  value  it  most  al- 
ter it  has  been  barrelled,  without 
salt,  and  kept  several  years.  It  is 
wonderful  how  well  butter  keeps 
in  this  manner  ;  it  arrives  at  a 
certain  degree  of  rancidity,  be- 


yond which  it  does  not  pass.  The 
smell  and  taste  of  the  sour  butter 
ate  very  disagreeable  to  English 
palates,  though  Icelanders  delight 
in  it.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
butter,  the  people  eat  tallow.  The 
former  was  not  very  plentiful  last 
summer,  and  consequently  little 
tallow  was  brought  to  market;  and 
I  have  seen  children  eating  lumps 
of  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  our 
little  ones  express  when  sucking  a 
piece  of  sugar-candy.  When  peo- 
ple go  to  the  northern  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  hay,  they 
are  paid  for  their  work  in  butter, 
at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  week.  It 
is  made  in  churns  of  the  form 
most  common  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  cream  is  agitated  by  the 
perpendicular  motion  of  a  plunger. 
Sometimes  two  are  worked  by  one 
handle  fastened  to  a  cross-piece  of 
wood,  to  which  the  plungers  are 
connected  by  projecting  arms,  the 
cross-piece  forming  the  angle  be- 
tween them  and  the  handle,  and 
turning  on  two  pivots.  There  is 
not  much  cheese  made  in  Iceland, 
and  they  do  not  begin  to  manu- 
facture it  till  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  of  very  inferior  quality.  The 
manufacture  of  butter  and  sour 
whey  employs  the  farmer's  wife 
during  his  absence,  while  he  is 
engaged  in  fishing.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  servants  or  chil- 
dren are  employed  in  gathering 
lichen  and  angelica  root.  The 
former  is  carefully  dried  and  pack- 
ed for  use;  and  the  latter  is  buried, 
and  used  more  as  an  article  of 
luxury  than  of  subsistence. 

The  sheep  of  Iceland  appear  to 
be  the  same  with  the  old  Scotch 
highland  sort,  which  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  They  are  larger,  however, 
and  the  wool  is  long  and  soft,  but 
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not  fine.   Many  of  them  are  cn-  the  mountains  before  the  com- 

tirely black, and  a  greatproportion  mencement  of  winter,  is  a  very 

arc  black  and  white.  The  wool  is  important  part  of  the  business  of 

never  shorn,  but  pulled  off.  Much  an  Iceland  farmer.  As  soon  as  the 

of  it  Ss  lost  before  it  is  taken  off ;  hay  harvest  is  over,  and  when 

and  what  remains,  after  hanging  the  Hreppstiore,  or  parish  officer, 

for  a  time  on  the  animal's  back,  thinks  that  the  farmers  are  ready, 

becomes  spoiled  and  felted  by  the  he  informs  the  Sysselman  of  the 

rain.    The  sheep  are  very  much  district,  who  causes  a  notice  to  be 

infested  by  vermin,  known  m  Eng-  given  in  the  churches,  that  on  a 

land  by  the  name  of  ticks  and  beds*  certain  day  the  gathering  of  the 

The  lambs  are  early  restrained  sheep  shall  commence,  and,  at 

from  sucking ;  and  trie  ewes  are  the  same  time,  appoints  a  place  of 

milked,  and  butter  is  made  from  rendezvous.   Every  farmer  who 

the  produce.  has  a  considerable  part  of  his  stock 

It  is  part  of  the  employment  of  feeding  on  the  mountains,  must 

tho  women,  during  winter,  to  pick  send  one  man ;  or,  if  the  number 

and  clean  the  wool,  and  to  spin  it.  of  his  sheep  be  very  small,  he 

A  considerable  quantity  is  export-  may  join  witn  another  whose  case 

ed;  and  it  is  so  valuable  an  article  is  similar,  and  together  they  send 

in  Denmark,  that  it  sells  in  Ice-  one.   When  the  men  destined  for 

land  for  as  much  as  coarse  wool  this  service  assemble,  they  choose 

in  the  north  of  Scotland.  one  who  has  had  much  experience, 

About  the  year  1756,  an  attempt  whom  they  agree  to  obey,  and 
was  made  to  improve  the  wool  in  they  give  nim  the  title  of  king, 
Iceland,  by  the  introduction  of  and  the  power  of  selecting  two  as- 
Spanish  rams ;  but,  owing  to  neg-  sociates  as  counsellors.  On  the  ap- 
Hgence,  it  was  unsuccessful.  With  pointed  day  they  meet  at  the  place 
that  zeal  for  bettering  the  condi-  fixed  upon,  perhaps  to  the  num- 
tiofi  of  his  country  which  distin-  ber  of  200,  on  horseback.  Hav- 
guishes  him,  Mr.  Stephenson  of  ing  pitched  their  tents,  and  com- 
indreholm  brought  a  few  Merino  roitted  their  horses  to  the  care  of 
rams  and  ewes  from  Norway  in  children  who  have  accompanied 
the  year  1808.  Their  wool  is  them,  the  king,  on  horseback, 
tolerably  fine,  but  by  no  means  gives  his  orders,  and  sends  the 
so  good  as  that  of  the  Merinos  in  men  off  two  and  two,  strictly  en- 
England.  I  saw  the  lambs  of  the  joining  them  not  to  lose  sight  of 
first  cross  between  them  and  the  their  comrades.  Having  collected 
Iceland  ewes,  and  they  promised  as  many  sheep  as  they  can  find; 
very  well.  If  Mr.  Stephenson  per-  they  drive  them  towards  the  tents, 
soveres  in  his  laudable  exertions,  and  then  shift  their  quarters.  Thus 
and  if  the  people  can  be  made  sen-  they  go  on  during  a  week,  when 
sible  of  the  advantages  to  be  de-  they  take  all  the  sheep  to  one  of 
rived  from  improving  the  wool,  he  the  large  pens  constructed  for  the 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  purpose,  which  consistof  one  large 
begun  a  roost  beneficial  improve-  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  n urn- 
men  t.  <  ber  of  smaller  ones,  for  the  pur- 

The  gathering  of  the  sheep  from  pose  of  separating  the*heep  be- 
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longing  to  different  persons.  This 
business  is  quite  a  rural  festival ; 
but  the  merriment  is  often  mingled 
with  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
have  lost  some  of  their  sheep,  or 
the  quarrels  of  others  who  have 
accidentally  fixed  upon  the  same 
mark  for  their  property.  The 
search  for  sheep  is  repeated  about 
the  middle,  and  again  about  the 
end,  of  October.  At  this  last 
time,  those  only  who  have  failed 
in  recovering  their  sheep  on  the 
former  occssions,  are  engaged. 
Every  animal  that  is  unproductive, 
or  which  cannot  be  used,  must, 
by  a  law  which  is  strictly  enforced, 
be  sent  to  the  mountains  about  the 
end  of  May,  in  order  that  as  much 
fine  grass  as  possible  may  be  saved 
for  the  milch  cows  and  ewes,  and 
for  making  hay. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the 
Journal,  of  the  excellence  of  the 
riding  horses  of  this  country. 
When  a  young  horse  is  thought  to 
promise  well,  his  nostrils  are  slit 
up,  the  Icelanders  believing,  that 
when  exercised,  or  ridden  hard, 
this  operation  will  allow  him  to 
breathe  more  freely.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  horses  of  Iceland 
could  run  on  our  roads  at  the  great 
rate  at  which  I  have  seen  them 
go,  for  any  length  of  time.  They 
are  accustomed  to  scramble  slowly 
through  the  bogs  and  over  rocks, 
and  to  dart  rapidly  forward  when- 
ever they  come  to  dry  and  smooth 
ground.  In  travelling,  a  man  has 
generally  two  or  three  horses 
with  hira,  and  he  changes  from 
one  to  another  as  they  become 
tired. 

The  saddle  for  the  use  of 
women  resembles  an  elbow-chair, 
in  which  they  sit  with  their  feet 
resting  on  a  board.  Some  of  them 


are  highly  ornamented  with  brass, 
cut  into  various  figures.  The 
common  people  all  ride  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  legs  astride, 
the  women  having  their  feet 
raised  so  high,  that  their  knees 
are  considerably  above  the  back 
of  the  horse. 

For  gr  i  n  d  i  n  g  corn,  th  e  Icelanders 
use  small  handmills,  the  same 
with  those  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  quern. 

Though  here  is  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  climate,  yet 
there  are  some  parts  of  Iceland 
where  experiments  might  be  made 
in  cultivating  barley,  potatoes,  and 
turnips.  Along  the  shores,  where 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  where  sea- 
weeds can  be  procured  in  abun- 
dance, something  in  this  way 
might  be  done.  But  nothing 
can  be  effected  without  the  su- 
perintendence of  some  active  and 
intelligent  person,  able  to  com- 
bat the  prejudices,  and  to  en- 
courage the  exertions  of  the 
natives. 


On  the  Osage  Indians.  From 
Major  Pikes  Exploratory  Tra* 
vels  in  North  America, 

The  Osage  Indians  appear  to 
have  emigrated  from  the  north  and 
west,  and  from  their  speaking  the 
same  language  with  the  Kanses, 
Ottoes,  MisBouries,  and  Mashaws, 
together  with  one  great  similarity 
of  manners,  morals,  and  customs, 
there  is  left  no  room  to  doubt, 
that  they  were  originally  the  same 
nation;  but  separated  by  those 
great  laws  of  nature,  self-preser- 
vation, the  love  of  freedom,  and 
the  ambition  of  various  charac- 
ters, so  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
man. 
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The  government  of  the  Osages 
is  oligarchical,  but  still  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  republic ;  for  al- 
though- the  power  is  nominally 
vested  in  a  small  number  of  chiefs, 
yet  they  never  undertake  any 
matter  of  importance  without  first 
assembling  the  warriors,  and  pro* 
posing  the  subject  in  council, 
there  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
on  by  a  majority.  Their  chiefs 
are  hereditary  in  most  instances, 
but  there  are  many  men  who  have 
risen  to  more  influence  than  those 
of  illustrious  ancestry,  by  their 
activity  and  boldness  m  war.  Al- 
though there  is  no  code  of  laws, 
yet  there  is  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  which  some 
have  to  command  on  certain  occa- 
sions ;  whilst  others  are  bound  to 
obey,  and  even  to  submit  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  as  was  in- 
stanced in  the  affair  related  in  my 
diary  of  the  29th  of  July,  when 
Has-ha-ke-da-tungar  (  or  the 
Big  Soldier)  whom  I  had  made  a 
partizan  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  flogged  a 
young  Indian  with  arms  in  his 
hands.  On  the  whole,  the  go- 
vernment may  be  termed  an  oli- 
garchical republic,  where  the  chiefs 
propose,  and  the  people  decide  on 
all  public  acts. 

The  manners  of  the  Osage  are 
different  from  those  of  any  nation 
I  ever  saw  (except  those  before- 
mentioned  of  the  same  origin), 
having  their  people  divided  into 
classes,  all  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
being  warriors  and  hunters,  the 
terms  being  almost  synonymous 
with  them ;  the  rest  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  cooks  and  doc- 
tors, the  latter  of  whom  likewise 
exercise  the  functions  of  priests 
or  magicians,  and  have  great 


influence  on  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  by  their  pretended  divi- 
nations, interpretation  of  dreams, 
and   magical   performances,  an 
illustration  of  which  will  be  better 
given  by  the  following  incident, 
which  took  place  during  my  stay. 
Having  had  all  the  doctors,  or 
magicians,  assembled  in  the  lodge 
of  Ca-ha-ga- tonga,  (or  Cheveu 
Blanc)  and  about  five  hundred 
spectators,  they  had  two  rows  of 
fires  prepared,  around  the  spot 
where  the  sacred  band  was  sta- 
tioned.    They  commenced  the 
tragic  comedy,  by  putting  a  large 
butcher's  knife  down  their  throats, 
the  blood  appearing  to  run  during 
the  operation  very  naturally.  The 
scene  was  continued  by  putting 
sticks  through  their  nose,  swallow- 
ing bones,  and  taking  them  out 
of  the  nostrils,  &c. ;  at  length  one 
fellow  demanded  of  me  what  I 
would  give  if  he  would  run  a 
stick  through  his  tongue,  and  let 
another  person  cut  on  the  piece  ? 
I  replied,  a  shirt:  he  then  ap- 
parently performed  his  promise 
seemingly  with  great  pain,  forcing 
a  stick  through  his  tongue,  and 
then  giving  a  knife  to  a  bye- 
•tander,  who  appeared  to  cut  of! 
the  piece  which  he  held  to  the 
light  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  then  joined  it  to  his 
tongue,  and  by  a  magical  charm, 
healed  the  wound  immediately. 
On  demanding  of  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  performance?  I 
replied,  I  would  give  him  twenty 
shirts,  if  he  would  let  me  cut  off 
the  piece  from  his  tongue.  This 
disconcerted  bim  a  great  deal,  and 
I  was  sorry  I  made  the  observa- 
tion. 

The  cooks  are  either  for  the 
general  use,  or  attached  particu- 
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larly  to  the  family  of  some  great 
man ;  and  what  is  the  more  singu- 
lar is,  that  frequently  persons  who 
have  been  great  warriors,  and 
brave  men,  having  lost  all  their 
families  by  disease  or  in  war,  and 
themselves  becoming  old  and  in- 
firm, frequently  take  up  the  pro- 
fession of  a  cook,  in  which  they 
do  not  carry  arms,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  or  by  their 
particular  patron.  They  likewise 
exercise  the  functions  of  town 
criers,  calling  the  chiefs  to  coun- 
cil, or  to  feasts ;  and  if  any  par- 
ticular person  is  wanted,  you  em- 
ploy a  crier,  who  goes  through 
the  village  calling  his  name,  and 
informing  him.  he  is  wanted  at 
such  a  lodge* 

When  received  into  the  Osage 
village,  you  immediately  present 
yourself  at  the  lodge  of  the  chief, 
who  receives  you  as  his  guest, 
where  you  generally  eat  first,  after 
the  old  patriarchal  style ;  you  are 
then  invited  to  a  feast  by  all  the 
great  men  of  the  village,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  insult  not  to 
comply,  at  least  so  far  as  to  taste 
of  their  victuals.  In  one  instance 
1  was  obliged  to  taste  of  fifteen 
different  entertainments  in  the 
same  afternoon.  You  will  hear 
the  cooks  crying,  Come  and  eat, 
such  a  one  gives  a  feast,  come  and 
eat  of  his  bounty.  Their  dishes 
were  generally  boiled,  sweet  corn 
in  buffalo  grease,  or  boiled  meat 
and  pumpkins ;  but  Sans  Oreille 
(or  Tetohan)  treated  me  with 
some  tea  in  a  wooden  dish,  new 
horn  spoons,  boiled  meat  and 
crullers ;  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States. 

Their  towns  hold  more  people 
in  (he  same  space  of  ground  than 
any  place  i  ever  saw ;  their  lodges 


being  posted  with  scarcely  any 
regularity,  each  individual  build- 
ing in  the  manner,  direction  and 
dimensions  that  suit  him  beat ;  by 
which  means  they  frequently  leave 
only  room  for  a  single  man  to 
squeeze  between  them.  Added  to 
this,  they  have  pens  for  their 
horses,  all  within  the  village,  into 
which  they  always  drive  them  at 
night,  in  case  they  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  believe  an  enemy  to 
be  lurkine  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Osage  lodges  are  generally  con- 
structed with  upright  posts,  put 
firmly  in  the  ground,  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  crotch  at 
the  top.  They  are  generally  about 
twelve  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  In  the  crotch  of  these 
posts  are  put  the  ridge  poles,  over 
which  are  bent  small  poles,  the 
ends  of  which  are  brought  down 
and  fastened  to  a  row  of  stakes,  of 
about  five  feet  in  height;  these 
are  fastened  together  with  three 
horizontal  bars,  and  form  the 
flank  walls  of  the  lodge.  The 
gable  ends  are  generally  broad 
slabs,  and  rounded  off  to  the  ridge 
pole.  The  whole  of  the  building 
and  sides  is  covered  with  matting 
made  of  rushes  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in 
width,  which  are  joined  together, 
and  entirely  exclude  the  rain.  The 
doors  are  in  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, and  there  is  generally  one  on 
each  side  :  the  fires  are  made  in 
holes  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge, 
the  smoke  ascending  through  ap- 
pertures  left  in  the  roof  for  the 
purpose.  At  one  end  of  the  dwell- 
ing is  a  raised  platform,  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  is 
covered  with  bear  skins,  and  ge- 
nerally holds  all  the  little  choice 
furniture  of  the  master,  and  on 
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this  repose  bis  honourable  guests. 
In  fact,  with  neatness  and  a  pleas- 
ing companion,  they  compose  a 
very  comfortable  and  pleasant 
summer  habitation ;  but  they  are 
left  in  the  winter  for  the  woods : 
they  vary  in  length  from  thirty- 
six  to  one  hundred  feet. 

The  Osagenation  is  divided  into 
three  villages,  and  in  a  few  years 
you  may  say  nations,  viz.  the 
Grand  Osage,  the  Little  Osage, 
and  those  of  the  Arkansaw.  The 
Little  separated  from  the  Grand 
Osage  about  two  years  since ;  and 
their  chiefs,  on  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  lead  forth  a  colony  from 
the  grand  council  of  the  nation, 
moved  on  to  the  Missouri;  but 
after  some  years,  finding  them- 
selves too  hard  pressed  by  their 
enemies,   they   again  obtained 
leave  to  return  and  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Village,  and  settled  down  about 
six  miles  off.     The  Arkansaw 
schism  was  effected  by  Mr.  Pierre 
Chouteau,  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  in  revenue  of  M.  Manuel  de 
Liza,  who  had  obtained  from  the 
Spanish  government  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  Osage  nation  by  the 
way  of  the  Osage  river,  after  it 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  M.  Chou- 
teau for  nearly  twenty  years ;  the 
latter  leaving  the  trade  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw, thereby  nearly  rendered 
abortive,  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  his  rival.    He  has  been  vainly 
promising  to  the  government,  that 
ne  would  bring  them  back  to  join 
the  Grand  Village,  but  his  recep- 
tion at  the  Arkansaw  village  must 
have  nearly  cured  him  of  that 
idea.   And  in  fact  every  reason 
induces  a  belief,  that  the  other 
villages  are  much  more  likely  to 
join  the  Arkansaw,  which  is  daily 
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becoming  more  powerful,  than  the 
latter  return  to  its  ancient  resi- 
dence ;  for  the  Grand  and  Little 
Osage  are  both  obliged  to  proceed 
to  the  Arkansaw  every  winter  to 
kill  the  summer  provision :  all  the 
nations  with  whom  they  are  now 
at  war  are  besides  situated  to  the 
westward  of  that  river,  from 
whence  they  get  all  their  horses. 
These  inducements  are  such,  that 
the  young,  the  bold,  and  the  en- 
terprising are  daily  emigrating 
from  the  Osage  village  to  the 
Arkansaw  village.  In  fact,  it 
would  become  the  interest  of  our 
government  to  encourage  that 
emigration,  if  they  intended  to 
promote  the  extension  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Upper  Louisiana ;  but 
their  true  policy  is  to  use  every 
method  to  prevent  their  elongation 
from  the  Missouri. 

They  are  considered  by  the 
nations  to  the  south  and  west  of 
them,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, but  are  by  no  means  a  match 
for  the  northern  nations,  who 
make  use  of  the  rifle,  and  can 
combat  them  two  for  one,  whilst 
they  again  may  fight  those  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  and  lances,  at 
the  same  disproportion.  The  hu- 
mane policy  which  the  United 
States  have  held  forth  to  the 
Indians  of  accommodating  their 
differences,  and  acting  as  me- 
diators between  them,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle  with  the 
Osage  of  the  Grand  Villageand  the 
Little  Osage.  They  have  by  this 
means  become  a  nation  of  quakers, 
as  it  respects  the  nations  to  the 
north  and  east  of  them,  the 
same  time  that  they  continue  to 
make  war  on  the  naked  and  de- 
fenceless savages  of  the  west.  An 
instance  of  their  forbearance  was 
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exhibited  by  an  attack  made  on  a 
hunting  party  of  the  Little  Osage 
some  time  since,  on  the  grand 
river  of  the  Osage,  by  a  party  of 
Potowatomies,  who  crossed  the 
river  Missouri  by  the  Saline,  and 
found  the  women  and  children 
alone  and  defenceless.  The  men, 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  having 
found  plenty  of  deer  the  day  be- 
fore, had  encamped  out  all  night. 
The  enemy  struck  the  camp  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  killed 
all  the  women  and  boys  who  made 
resistance,  also  some  infants,  the 
wholenumberamounting  to  thirty- 
four,  and  led  into  captivity  near 
sixty,  forty-six  of  whom  were 
afterwards  recovered  by  the 
United  States,  and  sent  under 
my  protection  to  the  village. 
When  the  men  returned  to  the 
camp,  they  found  their  families 
all  destroyed  or  taken  prison- 
ers; my  narrator  had  his  wife 
and  four  children  killed  on  the 
spot!  and  yet,  in  obedience  to  the 
injunction  of  their  "  Great  Father," 
they  forbore  to  revenge  the  blow  ! 

The  Pawnees  are  a  numerous 
nation  of  Indians,  residing  on  the 
rivers  Plate  and  Kanses.  They  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  nations, 
two  of  them  being  now  at  war ; 
but  their  manners,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  improvements,  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  advancement. 
On  the  La  Plate  reside  the  Grand 
Pawnee  village,  and  the  Pawnee 
Loups  on  one  of  its  branches,  with 
whom  the  Pawnee  republicans  arc 
at  war.  Their  language  is  guttu- 
ral, and  approaches  nearer  to  that 
of  the  Sioux  than  the  Osage ;  their 
figure  is  slim,  and  their  high 
cheek  bones  clearly  indicate  their 
Asiatic  origin ;  but  their  emigra- 
tion south,  and  the  ease  with 
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which  they  live  oh  the  buffalo 
plains,  have  probably  been  the 
cause  of  a  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners ;  for  they  are  neither  so  brave 
nor  so  honest  as  their  more  north- 
ern neighbours.    Their  govern- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Osage,  an  hereditary  aristocracy ; 
the  father  handing  his  dignity  of 
chieftain  down  to  his  own  son : 
but  their  power  is  extremely 
limited,  notwithstanding  the  long 
life  they  have  to  establish  their 
authority  and   influence ;  they 
merely   recommend   and  give 
counsel  in  the  great  assemblage 
of  the^nation.   They  are  not  so 
cleanly,  neither  do  they  carry 
their  internal  policy  so  far,  as  the 
Osage ;  but  out  of  the  bounds  of 
the  village,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  exceeded  them,  as  I  have 
frequently  seen  two  young  soldiers 
come  out  to  my  camp,  and  by  the 
strokes  of  long  whips  instantly 
disperse  a  hundred  persons,  who 
were  assembled  thereto  trade  with 
my  men.   In  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  they  are  about 
equal  to  the  Osage,  raising  a  suffi- 
ciency of  corn  and  pumpkins  to 
afford  a  little  thickening  to  their 
soup  during  the  year.  Their 
pumpkins  they  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  dry  in  the  sun,  which 
reduces  them  to  a  small  size,  and 
not  more  than  a  tenth  of  their 
original  weight.    With  respect  to 
raising  horses,  the  Pawnees  are 
far  superior  to  the  Osage,  having 
vast  numbers  of  excellent  cattle* 
which  they  are  daily  increasing 
by  their  attention  to  their  breed- 
ing mares,  which  they  never  use 
for  labour ;  and  in  addition,  they 
frequently  purchase  some  from 
the  Spaniards.   Their  houses  are 
a  perfect  circle,  excepting  where 
2G 
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the  door  is  placed,  from  whence 
there  is  a  projection  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  the  whole  being  con- 
structed after  the  following  man- 
ner :  there  is  first  an  excavation 
of  a  circular  form  made  in  the 
ground,  of  about  four  feet  deep, 
and  sixty  in  diameter,  where  there 
is  a  row  of  posts,  about  five  feet 
high,  with  crotchets  at  the  top, 
set  firmly  in  all  round,  and  hori- 
zontal poles  from  one  to  another ; 
there  is  then  a  row  of  posts  form- 
ing a  circle  of  about  ten  feet 
width  in  the  diameter  of  the  others, 
and  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
crotchets  of  these  are  so  directed, 
that  horizontal  poles  are  also  laid 
from  one  to  another,  long  poles 
are  then  laid  slanting  from  the 
lower  poles  over  the  upper,  and 
meeting  nearly  at  the  top,  leaving 
only  a  small  aperture  for  the 
smoke  of  the  fire,  which  is  made 
on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
lodge.  A  number  of  small  poles 
are  then  put  up  round  the  circle, 
so  as  to  form  the  wall,  and  wicker- 
work  run  through  the  whole.  The 
roof  is  thatched  with  grass  and 
earth,  thrown  up  against  the  wall, 
until  a  bank  is  made  to  the  eaves; 
the  thatch  is  also  covered  with 
earth,  one  or  two  feet  thick,  and 
rendered  so  tight  as  entirely  to 
exclude  any  storm  whatsoever, 
and  make  the  lodge  extremely 
warm.  The  entrance  is  about  six 
feet  wide,  with  walls  on  each  side, 
androofed  like  our  houses  in  shape, 
but  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
main  building.  Inside  there  are 
numerous  little  apartments,  con- 
structed of  wicker-work,  against 
the  wall,  with  small  doors,  having 
a  great  appearance  of  neatness  ;  in 
these  the  members  ,  of  the  family 
sleep,  and  have  their  little  deposits. 


Their  towns  are  by  no  means 
so  much  crowded  as  the  Osage, 
giving  much  more  space ;  but  they 
have  the  same  practice  of  intro- 
ducing all  the  horses  into  the  vil- 
lage at  night,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely crowded,  they  keeping 
guard  with  them  during  the  day. 
They  are  extremely  addicted  to 
gaming,  and  have  for  that  purpose 
a  smooth  piece  of  ground  cleared 
out  on  each  side  of  the  village,  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  length,  at  which  they  play  the 
following  games  :  One  is  played 
by  two  players  at  a  time,  and  in 
the  following  manner  :  they  have 
a  large  hoop,  of  about  four  feet 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  small  leather  ring  attached  to 
leather  thongs,  which  are  extend- 
ed to  the  hoop,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
its  central  position;  they  also  have 
a  pole,  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
the  player  holding  this  in  one 
hand,  rolls  the  hoop  from  him, 
and  immediately  slides  the  pole 
after  it,  and  the  nearer  the  head 
of  the  pole  lies  to  the  small  ring 
within  the  hoop,  when  they  both 
fall,  the  greater  is  the  cast.  But 
I  could  not  ascertain  their  mode 
of  counting  sufficiently  to  decide 
when  the  game  was  won.  Another 
game  is  played  with  a  small  stick, 
with  several  hooks,  and  a  hoop 
about  four  inches  diameter,  which 
is  rolled  along  the  ground,  and  the 
forked  stick  darted  after  it,  when 
the  value  of  the  cast  is  estimated 
by  the  hook  on  which  the  ring  is 
caught;  this  game  is  gained  at  a 
hundred.  The  third  game  alluded 
to,  is  that  of  La  Plate,  described 
by  various  travellers,  and  is  played 
by  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  who,  like  grass-hoppers', 
crawl  out  to  the  circus,  to  bask  in 
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the  sun,  probably  covered  only  a  blanket,  many  being  without 
with  an  old  buffalo  robe.  breech  cloths  to  cover  their  naked* 
The  Pawnees,  like  the  Osage,  ness.  But  the  grand  principle  by 
quit  their  villages  in  the  win-  which  the  Spaniards  keep  them  in 
ter,  making  concealments  under  their  influence  is  fear,  frequently 
ground  of  their  corn,  in  which  it  chastising  their  small  parties  on 
keeps  perfectly  sound  until  spring,  their  frontiers.  To  this  may  be 
The  only  nation  with  whom  the  added,  their  sending  out  the  de- 
Pawnees  are  now  at  war,  are  the  tachrnent  of  six  hundred  horse* 
letans,  Utahs,  and  Kyaways ;  the  men,  which  had  visited  them  just 
two  latter  of  whom  reside  in  the  before  our  arrival.  This  has  made 
mountains  of  North  Mexico ;  the  such  an  impression,  that  they  may 
former  generally  inhabiting  the  safely  calculate  on  them  in  case 
borders  of  the  Upper  Red  River,  of  war. 

Arkansaw,  and  Rio  del  Norte.  The  Appaches  are  a  nation  of 
The  war  has  been  carried  on  by  Indians  who  extend  from  the 
those  nations  for  years,  without  Black  Mountains  in  New  Mexico 
any  decisive  action  being  fought,  to  the  borders  of  Cogquilla,  keep- 
although  they  frequently  march  ing  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men.  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm  and 
The  Pawnees  have  much  the  ad-  dread,  and  employing  nearly  two 
vantage  of  their  enemies  in  point  thousand  dragoons  to  escort  the 
of  arms,  having  at  least  one  half  caravans,  protect  the  villages,  and 
fire-arms,  whilst  their  opponents  revenge  the  various  attacks  they 
have  only  bows,  arrows,  lances,  are  continually  making  on  the 
shields,  and  slings.  The  Pawnees  subjects  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
always  march  to  war  on  foot,  their  They  formerly  extended  from  the 
enemies  are  all  cavalry.  Thisna-  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grande  to 
tion  may  be  considered  as  the  one  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  have 
equt-distant  between  the  Spanish  waged  a  continual  warfare,  with 
population  and  that  of  our  settle-  the  exception  of  short  truces,  with 
ments  of  Louisiana,  but  are  at  the  Spaniards  from  the  time  they 
present  decidedly  under  Spanish  pushed  their  conquests  back  from 
influence,  and  should  a  war  com-  Mexico  into  the  internal  pro- 
mence  to-morrow,  would  all  be  in  vinces.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
their  interests.  This  circumstance  say  what  their  numbers  are  at  the 
does  not  arise  from  their  local  si-  present  day,  but  they  must  be  ex- 
tuation,  because  they  are  all  situ-  tremely  reduced  by  their  long  and 
ated  on  thenavigable  waters  of  the  constant  hostilities,  together  with 
Missouri;  nor  from  their  inte-  the  wandering  and  savage  life  they 
rests,  because  from  the  Spaniards  lead  on  the  mountains,  which  is  so 
they  obtain  nothing,  except  horses,  injurious  to  an  increase  of  popula- 
and  a  few  coarse  blankets  of  West  tion,  and  in  which  they  are  ex- 
Mexico,  whilst  from  us  they  re-  tremely  pinched  by  famine, 
ceive  all  their  supplies  of  arms,  At  the  commencement  of  their 
ammunition,  and  clothing ;  but  all  warfare,  the  Spaniards  used  to  take 
these  articles  in  very  small  quan-  their  prisoners,  and  make  slaves  of 
tides,  not  more  than  half  having  tbem,  but  finding  that  their  ira- 
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conquerable  attachment  to  liberty 
made  them  surmount  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger  to  return  to  their 
mountains,  they  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  them  to  Cuba.  This 
the  Appaches  no  sooner  learned 
than  they  refused  to  give  or  receive 
quarter)  and  in  no  instance  have 
there  been  any  taken  since  that 
period,  except  when  surprised 
asleep,  or  knocked  down  and  over- 
powered. Their  arms  are  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  lance.  The 
bow  forms  two  semicircles,  with  a 
shoulder  in  the  middle ;  the  back 
of  it  is  entirely  covered  with  si- 
news, which  are  laid  on  in  so  nice 
a  manner,  by  the  use  of  some  glu- 
tinous substance,  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible ;  this  gives  great 
force  to  the  elasticity  of  the  wea- 
pon.  Their  arrow  is  more  than 
the  cloth  yard  of  the  English,  be* 
ing  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the 
upper  part  consisting  of  some  light 
rush  or  caoe,  into  which  is  In- 
serted a  shaft  of  about  one  foot, 
made  of  some  hard  seasoned  light 
wood ;  the  point  is  of  iron,  cane, 
or  stone,  and  when  the  arrow  en- 
ters the  body  in  attempting  to 
extract  it,  the  shaft  comes  out  of  its 
socket,  and  remains  in  the  wound. 
With  this  weapon  they  shoot  with 
such  force  as  to  go  through  the 
body  of  a  man,  at  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  yards ;  and  an  officer 
told  me,  that  in  an  engagement 
with  them,  one  of  their  arrows 
struck  bis  shield,  and  dismounted 
him  in  an  instant,   Their  other 
weapon  of  offence  is  a  lance  of 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  which  with 
both  hands  they  charge  over  their 
heads,  managing  the  horse  princi- 
pally, with  their  knees.  With  this 
they  are  considered  as  an  over- 
match for  the  Spanish  dragoons 


single  handed,  but  for  want  of  the 
tactic  can  loever  stand  the  charge 
of  a  body  that  acts  in  concert : 
they  all  have  the  shield.  Some  few 
are  armed  with  guns  and  ammu- 
nition taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
These,  as  well  as  the  archers,  ge- 
nerally march  to  war  on  foot,  but 
the  lancemen  are  always  mounted. 

Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  I 
heard  of  their  personal  bravery, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  partisan 
corps.  Not  long  before  I  passed 
through,  as  a  cornet  with  sixty- 
three  dragoons  was  passing  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Biscay, 
he  was  surrounded  by  about  two 
hundred  Appaches  infantry,  and 
instead  of  charging  through  them 
(as  it  was  on  the  plain,  )he  ordered 
his  dragoons  to  dismount  and  fight 
with  their  carabines,  by  which 
means  he  and  his  whole  party  fell 
a  sacrifice.  Malgares  related  an 
instance  when  he  was  marching 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Appaches,  both  horse  and  foot, 
who  continued  the  fight  for  four 
hours.  Whenever  the  Spanish 
dragoons  made  a  general  charge, 
the  Appaches  cavalry  would  re- 
treat behind  their  infantry,  who 
met  the  Spaniards  with  a  shower 
of  arrows,  on  which  they  imme- 
diately retreated,  and  even  the 
gallant  Malgares  spoke  of  his  ca- 
valry breaking  their  infantry  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  How 
quickly  would  one  full  squadron 
of  our  troops  have  put  them  to 
flight,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  ! 
Malgares  assured  me,  that  if  the 
men  had  seconded  the  efforts  and 
bravery  of  the  Indian  chieftain, 
they  must  have  been  defeated  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  that  in  various  in- 
stances he  rallied  his  men,  and 
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brought  them  up  to  the  charge, 
and  when  they  flew,  retired  indig- 
nantly in  the  rear.  Seeing  Mal- 
gares  very  actively  engaged  in 
forming  and  bringing  up  the  men, 
he  rode  out  a-head  of  his  party, 
and  challenged  him  to  single  com- 
bat with  his  lance.  This  my  friend 
refused,  as  he  said  the  chief  was 
one  of  the  stoutest  men  he  knew, 
carried  a  remarkably  heavy  lance, 
and  rode  a  very  fine  charger ;  but 
one  of  his  corporals,  enraged  to 
see  them  thus  braved  by  the 
savage,  begged  permission  to  meet 
the  "infidel."  His  officer  refused 
his  request,  and  ordered  him  to 
keep  bis  ranks ;  but  he  reiterating 
his  request,  his  superior  in  a 
passion  told  him  to  go. 

The  Indian  chief  had  turned  his 
horse  to  join  his  party,  but  seeing 
his  enemy  advancing,  turned,  and 
giving  a  shout,  met  him  at  full 
speed.  The  dragoon  thought  to 
parry  the  lance  of  his  antagonist, 
which  he  in  part  effected,  but  not 
throwing  it  quite  high  enough,  it 
entered  his  neck  in  front,  and  came 
out  at  the  nape,  when  he  fell  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  his  victorious 
enemy  gave  a  shout  of  victory,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers. This  enraged  the  Spaniards 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  a 
general  charge,  in  which  the  In- 
dian cavalry  again  retreated,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  their 
gallant  leader.  In  another  instance 
a  small  smoke  was  discovered  on 
the  prairie,  and  three  poor  savages 
were  surrounded  by  one  hundred 
dragoons, and  ordered  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  They  smiled  at  the 
officer's  demand,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  suppose  that  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands  would  ever 
consent  to  become  slaves  ?  He 


being  loth  to  kill  them,  held  a 
conference  for  an  hour ;  when 
finding  that  his  threats  had  as  little 
effect  as  his  entreaties,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  attack  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, keeping  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  arrows,  and  firing  at  (hem 
with  their  carabines,  which  they 
did,  the  Indians  never  ceasing  to 
resist  as  long  ac  life  remained. 

In  a  truce  which  was  once  held, 
a  captain  was  ordered  to  treat  with 
some  of  the  bands  ;  he  received 
their  deputies  with  hauteur,  and 
they  could  not  come  to  terms;  the 
truce  was  broken,  and  the  Indians 
retreated  to  their  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains.  In  a  day  or  two  this 
same  officer  pursued  them*  They 
were  in  a  place  called  the  Door  in 
the  Mountains,  where  only  two  or 
three  dragoons  could  enter  at  a 
time,  and  there  were  rocks  and 
caves  on  the  flanks.  Between 
these  the  Indians  secreted  them- 
selves, until  a  number  of  the 
Spaniards  had  come  in,  when  the 
Indians  sounded  a  trumpet,  and 
the  attack  began,  and  continued 
on  the  side  of  the  Appaches,  until 
the  captain  fell,  when  the  Indian 
chief  caused  the  firing  to  cease, 
saying,  that  "  the  man  who  had  so 
haughtily  spurned  the  proffered 
peace  was  now  dead."  They  made 
prisoner  (for  once)  of  a  young 
officer  who  during  the  truce  had 
treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  sent  him  home  safe  and 
unhurt. 

Some  of  the  bands  have  made 
temporary  truces  with  the  Spa- 
niards, and  received  from  them 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  each. 
These  people  hang  round  the  for- 
tifications of  the  country,  drink, 
shoot,  and  dissipate  their  time  ; 
they  are  haughty  and  independent, 
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and  great  jealousy  exists  between  New  Spain  exceed  any  nation  per* 

them  and  the  Spaniards.   An  of-  haps  on  the  globe :  but  in  national 

ficer  was  under  trial  when  I  was  energy,  or  patriotism,  enterprize 

In  the  country  for  anticipating  an  of  character,  and  independence  of 

attack  on  his  fortress,  by  attacking  soul,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 

the  chiefs  of  the  supposed  con-  deficient.  Yet  there  are  men  who 

spiracy,  and  putting  them  to  death  have  displayed  bravery  to  a  sur- 

before  they  had  time  to  mature  prizing  degree,  and  the  Europeans 

and  carry  their  plan  into  operation,  who  are  there,  cherish  with  delight 

The  decision  of  his  case  I  never  the  idea  of  their  gallant  ancestry, 

learnt;  but  those  savages  who  have  Their  women  have  black  eyes  and 

been  for  some  time  around  the  hair,  fine  teeth,  and  are  generally 

forts  and  villages,  become  by  far  brunettes.    I  met  but  one  excep- 

the  most  dangerous  enemies  the  tion  to  this  rule  at  Chihuahua,  of 

Spaniards  have  when  hostile,  as  a  fair  lady,  and  she  by  way  of  dis- 

they  acquire  the  Spanish  language,  tinction  was  called  the  girl  with 

manners,  and  habits,  and  passing  light  hair.  They  are  all  inclining  a 

through  the  populated  parts  under  little  to  en  bon  point,  but  none  (or 

the  disguise  of  the  civilized  and  few)  are  elegant  figures.  Their 

friendly  Indians,  commit  murders  dresses  are  generally  short  jackets 

and  robberies  without  being  sus-  and  petticoats,  and  high  heel-shoes, 

pected.    There  is  in  the  province  without  any  head  dress ;  over  this 

of  Cogquilla  a  partisan  by  the  they  have  a  silk  wrapper,  which 

name  of  Ralph,  who,  it  is  calcu-  they  always  wear,  and  when  in  the 

lated,  has  killed  more  than  three  presence  of  men,  affect  to  bring  it 

hundred  persons.    He  comes  into  over  their  faces ;  but  as  we  ap- 

the  town  under  the  disguise  of  a  proached  the  Atlantic  and  our 

peasant,  buys  provision,  goes  to  frontiers,  wesaw  several  ladies  who 

the  gambling  tables  and  to  mass,  wore  the  gowns  of  our  country 

and  before  he  leaves  the  village  is  women,  which  they  conceive  to  be 

sure  to  kill  some  person,  or  carry  more  elegant  than  their  ancient 

off  a  woman,  which  he  has  fre-  custom.    The  lower  class  of  the 

quently  done.  Sometimes  he  joins  men  are  generally  dressed  in  broad 

travellers  on  the  road,  insinuates  brimmed  hats,  short  coats,  large 

himself  into  their  confidence,  and  waistcoats  and  small  clothes,  al- 

takes  his  opportunity  to  assassinate  ways  open  at  the  knees,  owing,  I 

them.    He  has  only  six  followers,  suppose,  to  the  greater  freedom  it 

and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  gives  to  the  limbs  on  horseback,  a 

country,  their  activity,  and  cun-  kind  of  leather  boot  or  wrapper 

ning,  he  keeps  about  three  hun-  bound  round  the  leg,  somewhat  in 

dred  dragoons  continually  employ-  the  manner  of  our  frontier  men's 

ed.    The  government  has  offered  leggins,  and  gartered  on.  The 

one  thousand  dollars  for  his  head,  boot  is  of  a  soft  pliable  leather,  but 

_~  ~~  ~ —  not  coloured.  In  the  eastern  pro- 

Morals  and  Manners  of  New  vince8  lne  dragoons  wear  over  this 

Spain.   From  the  same.  wrapper  a  sort  of  jack-boot  made 

For  hospitality,  generosity,  do-  of  seal  leather,  to  which  are  fast- 

cility,  and  sobriety,  the  people  of  ened  the  spurs  by  a  rivet,  the  gaffs 
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of  which  are  sometimes  near  an 
inch  in  length.  But  the  spurs  of 
the  gentlemen  and  officers,  al- 
though clumsy  to  our  ideas,  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  raised 
silver  work  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  strap  embroidered  with  silver 
and  gold  thread.  They  are  always 
ready  to  mount  their  horses,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  inter- 
nal provinces  spend  nearly  half  the 
day.  This  description  will  apply 
generally  for  the  dress  of  all  the 
men  of  the  provinces  for  the  lower 
class;  but  in  the  towns,  amongst 
the  more  fashionable  ranks,  they 
dress  after  the  European  or  United 
States  mode,  with  not  more  dis- 
tinction than  we  see  in  our  cities 
from  one  six  months  to  another. 
Both  men  and  women  have  re- 
markably fine  hair,  and  pride 
themselves  in  the  display  of  it. 

Their  amusements  are  music, 
singing,  dancing,  and  gambling  ; 
the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited, 
but  the  prohibition  is  not  much 

attended  to.  The  dance  of  is 

performed  by  one  man  and  two 
women,  who  beat  time  to  the  mu- 
sic, which  is  soft  and  voluptuous, 
but  sometimes  changes  to  a  lively 
gay  air,  whilst  the  dancers  occa- 
sionally exhibit  the  most  indelicate 
gestures.. The  whole  of  this  dance 
impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  an 
insulated  society  of  once  civilized 
beings,  but  now  degenerated  into 
a  medium  state,  between  the  im- 
proved world  and  the  children  of 
nature.  The  fandango  is  danced  in 
various  figures  and  numbers.  The 
minuet  is  still  danced  by  the  supe- 
rior class  only  ;  the  music  made 
use  of  is  the  guitar,  violin,  and 
singers,  who  in  the  first  described 
dance,  accompany  the  music  with 
their  hands  and  voices,  having  al- 


ways some  words  adapted  to  the 
music,  which  are  generally  of  such 
a  tendency  as  would  in  the  United 
•States  occasion  every  lady  to  leave 
the  room. 

Their  games  are  cards,  billiards, 
horse-racing,  and  cock-fighting, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are 
carried  to  the  most  extravagant 
lengths,  the  parties  losing  and 
winning  immense  sums.  The  pre- 
sent commandant-general  is  very 
severe  with  his  officers  in  these 
respects,  frequently  sending  them 
to  some  frontier  post,  in  confine- 
ment for  months,  for  no  other 
fault  than  having  lost  large  sums 
at  play. 

At  every  town  of  consequence  is 
a  public  walk,  where  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  meet  and  sing  songs, 
which  are  always  on  the  subject  of 
love,  or  the  social  board.  The 
females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
the  whole  company  joining  in  the 
chorus.  In  their  houses  the  ladies 
play  on  the  guitar,  and  generally 
accompany  it  with  their  voices. 
They  either  sit  down  on  the  carpet 
cross-legged,  or  loll  on  a  sofa.  To 
sit  upright  in  a  chair  appeared  to 
put  them  to  great  inconvenience, 
and  although  ihebetterclass  would 
sometimes  do  it  on  our  first  intro- 
duction, they  soon  demanded  li- 
berty to  follow  their  old  habits.  In 
their  eating  and  drinking  they  are 
remarkably  temperate.  Early  in 
the  morning  you  receive  a  dish  of 
chocolate  and  a  cake  ;  at  twelve 
you  dine  on  several  dishes  of  meat, 
fowls  and  fish  ;  after  which  you 
have  a  variety  ofconfectionary  ,and 
indeed  an  elegant  dessert :  then 
drink  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  sing  a 
few  songs,  and  retire  to  take  the 
siesta,  or  afternoon  nap,  which  is 
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done  by  rich  and  poor ;  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  windows  and  doors 
are  all  closed,  the  streets  deserted, 
and  the  stillness  of  midnight  reigns 
throughout.  About  four  o'clock 
they  rise,  wash  and  dress,  aud 
prepare  for  the  dissipation  of  the 
night.  About  eleven  o'clock  some 
refreshments  are  offered,  but  few 
take  any,  except  a  little  wine  and 
water,  and  a  little  candied  sugar. 

The  government  have  multi- 
plied the  difficulties  for  Europeans 
mixing  with  the  Creoles  or  M  est  is, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a  marriage  to  take  place.  An 
officer  wishing  to  marry  a  lady  not 
from  Europe,  is  obliged  to  acquire 
certificates  of  the  purity  of  her  de- 
scent for  two  hundred  years  back, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  court, 
when  the  licence  will  be  returned; 
but  should  she  be  the  daughter  of 
a  person  of  the  rank  of  captain  or 
upwards,  this  nicety  vanishes,  as 
their  rank  purifies  the  blood  of  the 
descendants. 

The  general  subjects  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  men  are  women, 
money,  and  horses,  which  appear 
to  be  the  only  objects  in  their  esti- 
mation, worthy  of  consideration. 
Having  united  the  female  sex  with 
their  money  and  their  beasts,  and 
treated  them  too  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  they  have 
eradicated  from  their  breastsevery 
sentiment  of  virtue,  or  of  ambition, 
to  pursue  the  acquirements  which 
would  make  them  amiable  com- 
panions, instructive  mothers,  or 
respectable  members  of  society. 
Their  whole  souls,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, like  the  Turkish  ladies, 
are  taken  up  in  music,  dress,  and 
the  little  blandishments  of  volup- 
tuous dissipation.  Finding  that 
the  men  only  require  these  as  ob- 


jects of  gratification  to  the  sensual 
passions,  they  have  lost  every  idea 
of  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul  which  arise  from  the  inter- 
course of  two  refined  and  virtuous 
minds,  whose  inmost  thoughts  are 
open  to  the  inspection  and  admi- 
ration of  each  other,  and  whose 
refinements  of  sentiment  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  every  gratification. 

The  beggars  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  alone  are  estimated  at 
sixty  thousand  souls ;  what  must 
be  the  number  through  the  whole 
kingdom  ?  And  what  reason  can 
it  be  owing  to,  that,  in  a  country 
superior  to  any  in  the  world  for 
riches  in  goldand  silver,  producing 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  most 
of  its  luxuries,  there  should  be 
such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants in  want  of  bread  and 
clothing  ?  It  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
government,  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich ;  the  government  striving 
by  all  thelocal  restrictions  possibly 
to  be  invented,  without  absolutely 
driving  the  people  to  desperation, 
to  keep  Spanish  America  depend- 
ant on  Europe. 


Military  Constitution  of 
New  Spain. 

From  the  same* 

The  European  troops  are  some 
of  the  choicest  regiments  from 
Spain,  consequently  we  may  put 
them  on  the  supposition,  that  they 
are  well  disciplined  and  officered 
by  men  of  honour  and  science. 
The  regular  troops  of  the  king- 
dom, who  are  in  the  vice-royalty, 
acting  from  the  stimulus  of  ambi- 
tion and  envy,  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  their  brethren  from  Eu- 
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rope.  The  militia  with  the  regular 
officers  are  likewise  good  troops, 
but  are  not  held  in  such  high  es- 
timation as  the  other  corps.  These 
three  corps,  forming  a  body  of 
twenty-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  men,  may 
be  called  the  regular  force  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  militia  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred,  would,  in  my  esti- 
mation, be  of  no  more  conse- 
quence against  the  regular  troops 
of  any  civilized  power,  than  the 
ancient  Aborigines  of  the  country 
were  against  the  army  of  Cortes. 
The  particular  observations  which 
follow,  must  be  considered  as  ap- 
plying to  the  troops  of  the  inter- 
nal provinces,  unless  specified  to 
the  contrary.   The  appearance  of 
the  Spanish  troops  is  certainly 
(at  a  distance)  £  la  militaire.  Their 
lances  are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
saddle  under  the  left  thigh,  and 
slant  about  five  feet  above  the 
horse ;  on  the  right  the  carabine  is 
slung  iq  a  case  to  the  front  of  the 
saddle  (or  pummel)  crossways,  the 
breech  to  the  right  hand,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  saddle  behind 
the  rider  is  a  pistol ;  below  the 
breech  of  the  carabine  is  slung  the 
shield,  which  is  made  of  sole  lea- 
ther trebled,  sewed  together  with 
thongs,  with  a  band  on  the  inside, 
to  slip  the  left  arm  through ;  those 
of  the  privates  are  round,  and 
about  two  feet  diameter.  The  of- 
ficers and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers have  them  of  an  oval  form, 
bending  on  both  sides,  in  order  to 
permit  the  arrow  to  glance,  and 
they  have  in  general  the  arras  of 
Spain  with  Don  Carlos  the  Fourth, 
gilt  on  the  outside,  with  various 
other  devices,  which  add  much  to 
the  elegance  of  their  appearance 


on  horseback,  but  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  service  against  sa- 
vages, who  have  no  fire-arms.  The 
dragoons  of  the  vice-royalty  do 
not  make  use  of  the  lance  or 
shield,  but  are  armed,  equipped, 
and  clothed  after  the  modern 
manner,  as  are  also  the  dragoons 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  When 
they  recently  expected  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  American  troops, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  lance 
and  shield,  and  received  the 
straight  cutlass  in  their  stead. 

Their  dress  is  a  short  blue  coat, 
with  a  red  cape  and  cuff  without 
facings,  leather  or  blue  cotton  vel- 
vet small  clothes  and  waistcoat; 
the  small  clothes  always  open  at 
the  knees :  the  wrapping  boot  with 
the  jack  boot,  and  permanent  spurs 
over  it ;  a  broad  brimmed  high- 
crowned  wool  hat,  with  a  ribbon 
round  it  of  various  colours,  gener- 
ally received  as  a  present  from 
some  female,  which  they  wear  as 
a  badge  of  the  favour  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  a  mark  of  their  gallantry* 
.  Their  horses  are  small  and  slen- 
der limbed,  but  very  agile,  and  are 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue* 
The  equipments  of  the  horses  are* 
to  our  ideas,  awkward,  but  I  be- 
lieve them  superior  to  the  English, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  over 
us,  as  to  the  skill  of  the  rider,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  horse, 
as  their  bridles  have  a  strong  curb, 
which  gives  them  so  great  a  me- 
chanical force,  that  I  believe  it 
almost  practicable  with  it  to  break 
the  jaw  of  the  horse.    The  sad- 
dle is  made  after  the  Persian 
model,  with  a  high  projecting 
pummel,  or,  as  anciently  termed, 
bow,  and  is  likewise  raised  behind; 
this  is  merely  the  tree.   It  is  then 
covered  by  two  or  three  coats  of 
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carved  leather,  and  embroidered  considers  himself  upon  an  equality 

workmanship,  some  with  gold  and  with  most  of  the  citizens,  and 

silver  in  a  very  superb  manner,  infinitely  superior  to  the  lower 

The  stirrups  are  of  wood  closed  in  class ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to 

front,  carved  generally  in  the  see  men  of  considerable  fortune 

figure  of  a  lion's  head,  or  some  marrying  the  daughters  of  ser- 

other  beast ;  they  are  very  heavy,  geants  and  corporals, 
and  to  us  present  a  very  clumsy      The  pay  of  the  troops  of.  New 

appearance.    The  horseman  seat-  Spain  varies  with  the  locality,  but 

ed  on  his  horse  has  a  small  bag  may  be  averaged  in  the  internal 

tied  behind  him,  his  blankets  provinces  as  follows : 
either  under  him,  or  lying  with      A  colonel,  four  thousand  five 

his  cloak  between  his  body  and  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  lieu- 

the  bow,  which  makes  him  at  tenant-colonel,  four   thousand ; 

his  ease.   Thus  mounted,  it  is  major,  three  thousand ;  captain, 

impossible  for  the  most  vicious  two  thousand  four  hundred ;  first 

animals  to  dismount  them.  They  lieutenant,  one  thousand  five  hun- 

will  catch  another  horse,  when  dred ;    second  lieutenant,  one 

both  are  running  nearly  at  full  thousand ;  ensign,  eight  hundred; 

speed,  with  a  noose  and  hair  rope,  serjeant,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ; 

with  which  they  will  soon  cboak  corporal,  three  hundred ;  private, 

down  the  beast  they  are  pursuing,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

In  short,  they  are  probably  the  With  this  pay  they  find  their  own 

most  expert  horsemen  in  the  clothes,  provisions,  arms,  accou- 

world.  treraents,  &c.  after  the  first  equip- 

At  each  port  is  a  store,  called  ments. 
the  king's,  where  it  was  the  origi-      Corporal  punishment  is  contrary 

nal  intention  of  the  government  to  the  Spanish  ordinances ;  they 

that  the  soldiers  should  be  suppli-  punish  by  imprisonment,  putting 

ed  with  provisions,  clothing,  arms,  in  the  stocks,  and  death  :  but  as 

&c.  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  it  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  dis- 

a  post  generally  given  to  some  cipline  and  regularity  of  conduct 

young  officer  to  make  his  fortune,  of  the  provincial  troops,  I  may 

they  are  subject  to  great  imposi-  mention,  that  although  marching 

tions.    When  a  dragoon  joins  the  with  them,  and  doing  duty  as  it 

service,  he  receives  from  the  king  were  for  nearly  four  months,  I 

five  horses  and  two  mules,  and  never  saw  a  man  receive  a  blow, 

this  number  he  is  always  obliged  or  put  under  confinement  for  one 

to  keep  good  from  his  own  pocket;  hour.    How  impossible  would  it 

but  when  he  is  discharged,  the  be  to  regulate  the  turbulent  dispo- 

horses  and  mules  receive  the  dis-  sitionsof  the  Americans  with  such 

charge  mark,  and  become  his  pri-  treatment  ?    In  making  the  fore- 

vate  property.    They  engage  for  going  remark,  I  do  not  include  of- 

five  or  ten  years,  at  the  option  of  ficers,  for  I  saw  more  rigorous 

the  soldier.    But  in  the  bounty  treatment  exercised  towards  some 

: there  is  a  very  material  difference,  of  them,  than  ever  was  practised 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  keep  up  in  our  army, 
the  corps,  as  a  private  dragoon      The  discipline  of  their  troops  is 
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very  different  from  ours:  as  to 
tactics,  or  military  manoeuvres, 
they  are  not  held  in  much  esti- 
mation ;  for  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  I  was  in  the  country,  I 
never  saw  a  corps  of  troops  exer- 
cising as  dragoons,  but  frequently 
marching  by  platoons,  sections, 
&c.  in  garrisons,  where  they  serve 
as  infantry,  with  their  carabines. 
In  these  manoeuvres  they  were  also 
very  deficient.  On  a  march,  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  generally 
encamp  in  a  circle.  They  relieve 
their  guards  at  night,  and  as  soon 
as  they  halt,  the  new  guard  is 
formea  on  foot,  with  their  cara- 
bines, and  then  march  before  the 
commandant's  tent,  where  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  guard 
cries  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  three  times.  The  command- 
ing officer  replies,  it  is  well.  They 
then  retire  and  mount  their  horses, 
and  are  told  off,  some  to  act  as 
guard  of  the  horses,  as  cavalry ; 
others  as  guard  of  the  camp,  as  in- 
fantry. The  old  guards  are  then 
paraded  and  relieved,  and  the  new 
centinels  take  post.  The  centinels 
are  singing  half  their  time ;  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to 
quit  their  post  to  come  to  the  fire, 
go  for  water,  &c.  In  fact,  after 
the  officer  is  in  bed,  frequently 
the  whole  guard  comes  in ;  yet  I 
never  knew  any  man  punished  for 
these  breaches  of  military  duty. 

Their  mode  of  attack  is  by  squa- 
drons on  the  different  flanks  of 
their  enemies,  but  without  regu- 
larity or  concert,  shouting,  halloo- 
ing, and  firing  their  carabines,  af- 
ter which,  if  they  think  themselves 
equal  to  the  enemy,  they  charge 
with  a  pistol,  and  then  the  lance. 
But  from  my  observations  on  their 
discipline,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 


declaring,  that  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  march  over  a  plain  with 
five  hundred  infantry,  and  a  pro- 
portionateallowance  of  horse  artil- 
lery of  the  United  States  army,  in 
the  presence  of  five  thousand  of 
these  dragoons.  Yet,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  an  army  with 
that  inferiority  of  numbers  would 
do  to  oppose  them,  for  they  would 
cut  off  your  supplies,  and  harass 
your  march  and  camp  night  and 
day,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  oblige 
you  in  the  end  to  surrender  to 
them,  without  ever  having  come 
toaction;  but  if  the  event  depend- 
ed on  one  engagement,  it  would 
terminate  with  glory  to  the  Ame- 
rican arms.   The  conclusion  must 
not  however  be  drawn,  that  I  infer 
from  this,  they  are  deficient  in  phy- 
sical firmness  more  than  other  na- 
tions, for  we  see  the  savages,  five 
hundred  of  whom  would  on  a 
plain  fly  before  fifty  bayonets,  on 
other  occasions  brave  danger  and 
death  in  its  most  horrid  shapes, 
with   an   undaunted  fortitude, 
never  surpassed  by  the  most  dis- 
ciplined and  hardy  veterans.  But 
it  arises  solely  from  the  want  of 
discipline  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
undisciplined  corps;  unless  sti- 
mulated by  the  god-like  senti- 
ment of  love  of  country,  which 
these  poor  fellows  know  nothing 
of. 

The  travelling  food  of  the  dra- 
goons in  New  Mexico  consists  of 
a  very  excellent  species  of  wheat 
biscuit,  and  shaved  meat  well 
dried,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  red 
pepper,  of  which  they  make  bou- 
illi,  and  then  pour  it  on  their  broken 
biscuit,  when  it  becomes  soft  and 
excellent  eating.  Farther  south 
they  use  great  quantities  of  the 
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parched  corn-meal  and  sugar,  as 
practised  by  our  hunters,  each 
dragoon  having  a  small  hag.  They 
thus  live,  when  on  command,  on  an 
alJowance  which  our  troops  would 
conceive  littlebetter  than  starving, 
never,  except  at  night,  attempting 
to  eat  any  thing  like  a  meal,  but 
biting  a  piece  or  biscuit,  or  drink- 
ing some  parched  meal  and  sugar, 
with  water  during  the  day. 

From  the  physical  as  well  as 
moral  properties  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Spain,  I  do  believe  they 
are  capable  of  being  made  the  best 
troops  in  the  world,  possessing  so- 
briety, enterprise,  great  physical 
force,  docility,  and  a  conception 
equally  quick  and  penetrating. 

The  modes  of  promotion  in  the 
internal  provinces  are  singular, 
but  probably  productive  of  good 
effects.  Should  a  vacancy  of  first 
lieutenant  offer  in  a  company,  the 
captain  commanding  nominates, 
with  the  senior  second  lieutenant 
(who  by  seniority  would  fill  the 
vacancy)  two  other  lieutenants  to 
the  genera],  giving  his  comments 
on  the  three.  The  general  selects 
two,  for  nomination  to  the  court, 
from  whom  is  selected  the  fortu- 
nate candidate,  whose  commission 
is  made  out  and  forwarded.  As 
the  letters  of  nomination  are  al- 
ways kept  secret,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  young  officers  to  say  who 
is  to  blame,  should  they  be  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  fortunate  is  in  a 
direct  way  to  thank  the  king  only 
for  the  ultimate  decision.  The  me- 
thod is  the  same  with  the  superior 
grades  to  the  colonel. 

The  king  of  Spain's  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  his  army  are 
generally  founded  on  justice  and 
a  high  seme  of  honour :  I  could 
not  procure  a  set  from  any  of  the 


officers  to  take  to'my  quarters,  con- 
sequently my  observations  on  them 
were  extremely  cursory.  They 
provide  that  no  old  soldier  shall 
ever  be  discharged  the  service, 
unless  for  infamous  crimes.  When 
a  man  has  served  with  reputation 
for  fifteen  years,  and  continues, 
his  pay  is  augmented  ;  twenty 
years  he  receives  another  aug- 
mentation ;  twenty-seven  years  he 
receives  the  brevet  rank  and  pay 
of  an  ensigo,  and  thirty-two  those 
of  a  lieutenant,  &c.  These  circum- 
stances are  a  great  stimulus,  al- 
though not  one  in  a  thousand  ar- 
rive at  the  third  period,  when  they 
are  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
service  with  full  pay  and  emolu- 
ments. All  sons  of  captains,  or 
of  grades  superior,  are  entitled  to 
enter  the  king's  school  as  cadets, 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The 
property  of  an  officer  or  soldier, 
who  is  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  dies  of  his  wounds,  is  not  liable 
to  be  taken  for  debt,  and  is  se- 
cured, as  well  as  the  king's  pen- 
sion, to  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Court  martials  for  the  trial  of 
a  commissioned  officer  must  be 
formed  of  general  officers;  but 
this  clause  subjects  the  officers  of 
the  provinces  to  a  great  species  of 
tyranny,  for  the  commanding-ge- 
neral has  taken  upon  himself  to 
punish  for  all  offences  not  capital, 
consequently  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  prejudices,Jandfrom 
which  there  is  only  an  appeal  to 
the  king.  Difficult  indeed  must 
it  be  for  the  complaints  of  a  sub- 
altern to  reach  the  ears  of  his 
majesty  through  the  numerous 
crowds  of  sycophants  who  sur- 
round him,  one  half  of  whom  are 
probably  in  league  with  the  op- 
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pressor.   This  practice  likewise  mandant  receives  the  informa- 

deprives  an  officer  of  the  most  tion,  and  repairs  to  the  post,  and 

sacred  of  all  rights,  the  being  tried  orders  him  immediately  to  evacu- 

by  his  peers ;  for  should  he  be  ate  it.  The  commandant,  feeling 

sent  to  Mexico  or  Europe  for  himself  only  responsible  to  the 

trial,  it  is  possible  he  may  not  be  authority  who  placed  him  in  that 

able  to  take  half  the  testimony  position,  refuses  to  obey,  and  the 

which  is  necessary  to  his  complete  magazines  and  place  are  lost ! 

justification.  The  principle  is  likewise  subver- 

There  is  another  principle  de-  sivc  of  the  very  foundation  of 

fined  by  the  ordinances,  which  has  military  subordination  and  dfsci- 

often  been  the  cause  of  disputes  in  pline,  whereby  an  inferior  should 

the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  obey  a  superior,  who 

viz.  the  commandant  of  a  post  alone  should  be  responsible  for 

in  the  Spanish  service,  if  barely  a  the  effect  arising  from  the  execu- 

captain,  receives  no  orders  from  a  tion  of  his  orders.  It  will  readily 

general,  should  one  arrive  at  his  be  believed,  that  in  thus  advocat- 

post,  unless  that  general  should*  ing  an  implicit   obedience  to 

be  superior  in  authority  to  the  the  orders  of  a  superior,  I  do 

person  who  posted  him ;  for,  says  not  suppose  the  highest  improba- 

the  ordinance,  he  is  responsible  to  bilities,  or  impossibilities,  such  as 

the  king  alone  for  his  post.   This  a  command  from  him  to  turn 

principle,  according  to  my  ideas,  your  arms  against  the  constituted 

is  very  injurious  to  the  interest  of  authority  of  your  country,  or  to 

any  country  that  adopts  it.    We*  be  an  engine  of  his  tyranny,  or  the 

will  say,  for  example,  that  u  post  pander  of  his  vices ;  these  are 

of  great  importance,  containing  cases  wherein  a  man's  reason 

immense  military  stores,  is  likely  alone  must  direct  him,  and  are 

to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  one-  not,  and  cannot  be,  subject  to  any 

my ;  a  superior  officer  to  the  com-  human  rule  whatever. 
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Account  op  the  Pitch-lake 
in  the  Island  op  Trinidad. 
By  Nicholas  Nugent,  M.  D. 

[From  Transactions  of  the  Geo/o- 
gical  Society,  Vol.  I.] 

BEING  desirous  to  visit  the 
celebrated  lake  of  pitch,  pre- 
viously to  my  departure  from  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  I  embarked 
with  that  intention  in  the  month 
of  October,  1807,  in  a  small  ves- 
sel at  Port  Spain.  After  a  pleasant 
sail  of  about  thirty  miles  down  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  we  arrived  at  the 
point  la  Braye,  so  called  by  the 
French  from  its  characteristic  fea- 
ture. It  is  a  considerable  head- 
land, about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  two 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  We 
landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
point,  at  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Vessigny ;  as  the  boat  drew  near 
the  shore,  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  rocky  bluff  or 
small  promontory  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  very  different  from 
the  pitch  which  I  nad  expected  to 
find  on  the  whole  shore.  Upon 
examining  this  spot,  I  found  it 
composed  of  a  substance  corres- 
ponding to  the  porcelain  jasper  of 
mineralogists,  generally  of  a  red 
colour  where  it  had  been  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  of  light  slate- 
blue  in  the  interior ;  it  is  a  very 
hard  stone,  with  a  conchoidal  frac- 


ture, some  degree  of  lustre,  and 
is  perfectly  opake,  even  at  the 
edges ;  in  some  places,  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  it  was  of  a  red- 
dish, or  yellowish-brown,  and  an 
earthy  appearance.   I  wished  to 
have  devoted  more  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  in  the  language 
of  the  Wernerian  school  is  termed 
the  geognostic  relations  of  this 
spot,  but  my  companions  were 
anxious  to  proceed.    We  as- 
cended the  hill,  which  was  entirely 
composed  of  this  rock  to  the  plan- 
tation, where  we  procured  a  ne- 
gro guide,  who  conducted  us 
through  a  wood  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.     We  now 
perceived  astrong sulphureous  and 
pitchy  smell,  like  that  of  burning 
coal,  and  soon  after  had  a  view  of 
the  lake,  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared to  be  an  expanse  of  still 
water,  frequently  interrupted  by 
clumps  of  dwarf  trees  or  islets  of 
rushes  and  shrubs:  but  on  a 
nearer  approach  we  found  it  to  be 
in  reality  an  extensive  plain  of  min- 
eral pitch,  with  frequeut  crevices 
and  chasms  filled  with  water.  The 
singularity  of  the  scene  was  alto- 
gether so  great,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  recover  from 
my  surprise  so  as  to  investigate  it 
minutely.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
is  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  and  at 
this  season  was  not  polished  or 
smooth,  so  as  to  be  slippery ;  the 
hardness  or  consistence  was  such 
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as  to  bear  any  weight ;  and  it  was  vexity.   This  may  be  supposed 
not  adhesive,  though  it  partially  to  arise  from  the  tendency  in  the 
received  the  impression  of  the  foot;  pitch  slowly  to  coalesce,  whenever 
it  bore  us  without  any  tremulous  softened  by  the  intensity  of  the 
motion  whatever, and  several  head  suns  rays.   These  crevices  are 
of  cattle  were  browsing  on  it  in  known  occasionally  to  close  up 
perfect  security.  In  the  dry  season,  entirely,  and  we  saw  many  marks 
however,  the  surface  is  much  more  or  seams  from  this  cause.  How 
yielding,  and  must  be  in  a  state  these  crevices  originate  it  may 
approaching  to  fluidity,  as  is  not  be  so  easy  to  *  explain.  One 
shown  by  pieces  of  recent  wood  of  our  party  suggested  that  the 
and  other  substances  being  envel-  whole  mass  of  pitch  might  be 
oped  in  it.    Even  large  branches  supported  by  the  water  which 
or  trees  which  were  a  foot  above  made  its  way  through  accidental 
the  level,  had  in  some  way  become  rents ;  but  in  the  solid  state  it  is 
enveloped    in    the   bituminous  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
matter.  The  interstices  or  chasms  water,  for  several  bits  thrown  into 
are  very  numerous,  ramifying  and  one  of  the  pools  immediately 
joining  in  every  direction,  and  in  sank.*    The  lake  (I  call  it  so, 
the  wet  season,  being  filled  with  because  I  think  the  common  name 
water,  present  the  only  obstacle  appropriate    enough)  contains 
to  walking  over  the  surface  :  these  many  islets  covered  with  long 
cavities  are  generally  deep  in  grass  and  shrubs,  which  are  the 
proportion  to  their  width,  some  haunts  of  birds  of  the  most  ex- 
being  only  a  few  inches  in  depth,  quisite  plumage,  as  the  pools  are 
others,  several  feet,  and  many  of  snipe  and  plover.  Alligators 
almost  unfathomable :  the  water  are  also  said  to  abound  here  ;  but 
in  them  is  good,  and  uncontami-  it  was  not  our  lot  to  encounter 
nated  by  the  pitch ;  the  people  of  any  of  these  animals.    It  is  not 
the  neighbourhood  derive  their  easy  to  state  precisely  the  extent 
supply  from  this  source,  and  of  this  great  collection  of  pitch ; 
refresh  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  line  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
it  ;  fish  are  caught  in  it,  and  par-  bouring  soil  is  not  always  well 
ticularly  a  very  good  species  of  defined,  and  indeed  it  appears  to 
mullet.    The  arrangement  of  the  form  the  substratum  of  the  sur- 
chasms  is  very  singular ;  the  sides,  rounding  tract  of  land.    We  may 
which  of  course  are  formed  of  the  say,  however,  that  it  is  bounded 
pitch,  are  invariably  shelving  from  on  the  north  and  west  sides  by  the 
the  surface,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  rocky 
at  the  bottom,  but  then  they  eminence  of  porcelain  jasper  be- 
bulge  out  towards  each  other  with  fore  mentioned,  and  on  the  east 
a  considerable  degree  of  con-  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil  of 

•  Pieces  of  asphaltum  are,  I  believe,  frequently  found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Palestine  ;  but  this  arises  probably  from  the  extraordinary  specific  gravity  of 
the  waters  of  that  lake,  which  Dr.  Marcet  found  to  be  1 .21 1 .  Mr.  Hatchet  states 
the  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  asphaltum  to  vary  from  1.023  to  1.165,  but  in  two 
varieties  of  that  of  Trinidad  it  was  as  great  as  1.336  and  1.744,  which  led  Mr. 
Hatchet  to  form  a  conjecture  which  I  shall  afterwards  notice. 
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the  country;  the  main  body  may  lava,  and  presents  the  wrinkled 
perhaps  be  estimated  at  three  appearance  which  a  sluggish  sub- 
miles  in  circumference ;  the  depth  stance  would  exhibit  in  motion, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  no  This  substance  is  generally 
subjacent  rock  or  soil  can  be  dis-  thought  to  be  theasphaltum  of  na- 
covered.  Where  the  bitumen  is  turalists :  in  different  spots,  how- 
slightly  covered  by  soil,  there  are  ever,  It  presents  different  appear- 
plantations  of  casava,  plantains,  ances.  In  some  parts  it  is  black, 
and  pine-apples,  the  last  of  which  with  a  splintery  conchoidal  frac- 
grow  with  luxuriance,  and  attain  ture,  of  considerable  specific  gra- 
to  great  perfection.  There  are  vity,  with  little  or  no  lustre,  re- 
three  or  four  French  and  one  sembling  particular  kinds  of  coal, 
English  sugar  estates  in  the  im-  and  so  hard  as  to  require  a  severe 
mediate  neighbourhood :  our  opi-  blow  of  the  hammer  to  detach  or 
nion  of  the  soil  did  not,  however,  break  it ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  so 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Ander-  much  softer  as  to  allow  one  to  cut 
son,  who,  in  the  account  he  gave  out  a  piece  in  any  form  with  a 
some  years  ago,  thought  it  very  spade  or  hatchet,  and  in  the  in- 
fertile. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  terior  is  vesicular  and  oily :  this  is 
that  the  main  body  of  the  pitch,  the  character  of  by  far  the  greater 
which  may  probabfy  be  called  the  portion  of  the  whole  mass ;  in  one 
lake,  is  situated  higher  than  the  place,  it  bubbles  up  in  a  perfectly 
adjoining  land,  and  that  you  de-  fluid  state,  so  that  you  may  take 
scend  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  sea,  it  up  in  a  cup ;  and  I  am  informed 
where  the  pitch  is  much  contarai-  that  in  one  of  the  neighbouring 
nated  by  the  sand  of  the  beach,  plantations  there  is  a  spot  where 
During  the  dry  season,  as  I  have  it  is  of  a  bright  colour,  shining, 
before  remarked,  this  pitch  is  transparent  and  brittle  like  bottle- 
much  softened,  so  that  different  glass  or  resin.  The  odour  in  all 
bodies  have  been  known  slowly  these  instances  is  strong,  and  like 
to  sink  into  it :  if  a  quantity  be  that  of  a  combination  of  pitch  and 
cut  out,  the  cavity  left  will  be  sulphur.  No  sulphur,  however, 
shortly  rilled  up  ;  and  I  have  heard  is  any  where  to  be  perceived ;  but 
it  related,  that  when  the  Spaniards  from  the  strong  exhalation  of  that 
undertook  formerly  to  prepare  the  substance,  and  the  affinity  which 
pitch  for  ©economical  purposes,  is  known  to  exist  between  the 
and  had  imprudently  erected  their  fluid  bitumens  and  it,  much  is,  no 
cauldrons  on  the  very  lake,  they  doubt,  contained  in  a  state  of 
completely  sank  in  the  course  of  combination :  a  bit  of  the  pitch 
a  night,  so  as  to  defeat  their  in-  held  in  the  candle  melts  like  sea- 
tentions.  Numberless  proofs  are  ling- wax,  and  burns  with  a  light 
given  of  its  being  at  times  in  this  flame,  which  is  extinguished  when- 
softened  state :  the  negro  houses  ever  it  is  removed,  and  on  cool- 
of  the  vicinage,  for  instance,  built  ing  the  bitumen  hardens  again, 
by  driving  posts  in  the  earth,  From  this  property  it  is  sufficient- 
frequently  are  twisted  or  sunk  on  ly  evident  that  this  substance  may 
one  side.  In  many  places  it  seems  be  converted  to  many  useful 
to  have  actually  overflown  like  purposes,  and  accordingly  it  is 
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universally  used  in  the  country  the  prejudice  of  the  mechanical su- 
wherever  pitch  is  required;  and  perintendents  of  the  colonial  dock- 
the  reports  of  the  naval  officers  who  yards,  or  really,  as  some  have  pre- 
have  tried  it  are  favourable  to  its  tended,  from  an  absolute  unfitness 
more  general  adoption:  it  is  requi-  of  the  substance  in  question  ;  the 
.she  merely  to  prepare  it  with  a  views  of  the  gallant  admiral  have, 
proportion  of  oil,  tallow,  or  com-  I  believe,  been  invariably  thwarted, 
mon  tar,  to  give  it  a  sufficient  or  his  exertionsrendered  altogether 
degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  point  of  fruitless.  I  was  at  Antigua  in 
view,  this  lake  is  of  vast  national  1809,  when  a  transport  arrived 
importance,  and  more  especially  to  laden  with  this  pitch  for  the  use 
a  great  maritime  power.  It  is  in-  of  the  dock-yard  at  English  Har- 
dee d  singular  that  the  attention  of  bour :  it  had  evidently  been  hastily 
government  should  not  have  been  collected  with  little  care  or  zeal, 
moreforcibry  directed  to  a  subject  from  thebeach,  and  was,  of  course, 
of  such  magnitude  :  the  attempts  much  contaminated  with  sand  and 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  other  foreign  substancee.  The  best 
render  it  extensively  useful  have,  nay  would  probably  be,  to  have  it 
for  the  most  part,  been  only  feeble  properly  prepared  on  the  spot,  and 
and  injudicious,  and  have  conse-  brought  to  the  state  in  which  it 
quently  proved  abortive.  This  vast  may  be  serviceable,  previously  to 
Collection  of  bitumen'  might  in  all  its  exportation.  I  have  frequently 
probability  afford  an  inexhaustible  seen  it  used  to  pay  the  bottoms  of 
supply  of  an  essential  article  of  small  vessels,  for  which  it  is  par- 
naval  stores,  and  being  situated  on  ticularly  well  adapted,  as  it  pre- 
the  margin  of  the  sea  could  be  serves  them  from  the  numerous 
wrought  and  shipped  with  little  tribe  of  worms  so  abundant  in  tro- 
inconvenience  or  expense.*  It  pical  countries.t  There  seems  in- 
wouldJbe  great  injustice  to  Sir  deed  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
Alexander  Cochrane  not  to  state  when  duly  prepared  and  attenuated 
explicitly;  that  he  has  at  various  be  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  of 
times  during  his  long  and  active  the  petroleum  of  Zante,  a  well- 
command  on  the  Leeward  Island  known  article  of  Commerce  in  the 
station,  taken  considerable  pains  Adriatic,  or  that  of  the  district  in 
to  Insure  a  proper  and  fair  trial  of  Burmah,  where  400,000  hogsheads 
this  mineral  production  for  the  are  said  to  be  collected  annually.^ 
highly  important  uses  of  which  it  It  is  observed  by  Capt.  Mallet, 
is  generally  believed  to  be  capable,  in  his  Short  Topographical  Sketch 
But  whether  it  has  arisen  from  cer-  of  the  island,  that  "  near  Cape  la 
tain  perverse  occurrences  or  from  Brea  (la  Brave)  a  little  to  the 


*  This. .  *  la  n  d  con  tains  also  s 
which  yjeld>excellent  hemps. 

t  The  different  Iririds  ofbitumen  have  always  been  found  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  class  of  msects.  There  can  be  Tittle  doubt  but  that  they  formed  ingredjenta  is 
the  Egyptian  compost  for  Embalming  bodies,  and  the  Arabians  are  said  to' avail 
themselves  of  them  in  preserving  the  trappings  of  their  horses.  Vide  Jameson's 
Mineralogy. 

X  Vide  Aikin's  DicUonary  of  Chemistry,  quoted  from  Captain  Cox  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches. 

Vol.  LUX  .  2  H  . 
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south-west,  is  a  gulf  or  vortex,  the  two  great  receptacles.  There 
which  in  stormy,  weather  gushes  is  every  probability,  that  in  all 
out,  raising  the  water  five  or  six  these  cases  the  pitch  was  original  ly 
feet,  and  covers  the  surface  for  a  fluid,  and  has  since  become  in- 
considerable space  with  petroleum  spissated  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  tar  :'*  and  he  adds,  that  "  on  us  happens  in  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  cast  coa»t  in  the  Bay  of  Mayaro,  other  parts  of  the  East, 
there  is  another  gulf  or  vortex  si-       It  is  for  geologists  to  explain 
milar  to  the  former,  which  in  the  the  origin  of  this  singular  ph ae- 
ro on  ths  of  March  and  June  pro-  noroenon,   and  each  sect  will 
duces  a  detonation  like  thunder,  doubtless  give  a  solution  of  the 
having^  some  flame  with  a  thick  difficulty  according  to  its  peculiar 
black  smoke,  which  vanishes  away  tenets.    To  frame  any  very  satis- 
immediately ;  in  about  twenty-four  factory  hypothesis  on  the  subject, 
hours  afterwards  is  found  along  the  would  require  a  more  exact  inves- 
shore  of  the  bay  a  quantity  of  bitu-  ligation  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
men  or  pitch,  about  three  or  four  try,  and  particularly  to  the  south- 
inches  thick,  which  is  employed  ward  and  eastward,  which  I  had 
with  success."    Captain  Mallet  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting, 
likewise  quotes  Gumilla,  as  stating  And  it  roust  be  remembered,  that 
in  his  Description  of  the  Orinoco,  geological  inquiries  are  not  con-, 
that  about  seventy  years  ago  "  a  ducted  herewith  that  facility  which 
spot  of  land  on  the  western  coast  they  are  in  some  other  parts  of 
of  this  Island,  nearly  half  way  the  world:  the  soil  is  almost  tmi- 
between  the  capital,  an  Indian  versally  covered  with  the  thickest 
village  sank  suddenly,  and  was  and  roost  luxuriant  vegetation* 
immediately  replaced  by  a  small,  and  the  stranger  i3  soon  exhausted 
lake  of  pitch,  to  the  great  terror  and  overcome  by  the  scorching 
bf  the  inhabitants."  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  Imroe- 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  diately  to  the  southward,  the  race 
ascertaining  personally  whether  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  la 
these  statements  are  accurate,    Bray e,  is  a  good  deal  broken  and 
though  sufficiently  probable  from,  rugged,  which  Mr.  Anderson  at- 
what  is  known  to  occur  in  other  tributes  to  some  convulsion  of 
parts  of  the  world ;.  but  I  have  been    nature  from  subterranean  fires, 
informed  by  several  persons  that    in  which  idea  he  is  confirmed  by 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  having  found  in  the  neighbouring 
La  Braye  is  occasionally  covered    woods  several  hot  springs.  He 
with  a  fluid  bitumen,  and  in  the    is  indeed  of  opinion  that  this  tract 
south-eastern  part  of  the  island   has  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
there  is  certainly  a  similar  collec-    volcanic  power,  which,  as  he  sup- 
tion  of  this  bitumen,  though  of  poses,  elevated  the  great  rooun- 
I ess  extent,  and  many  small  de-   tains  on  the  main  and  the  northern 
tached  spots  of  it  are  to  be  met   side  of  the  island.*   The  pro- 
with  in  the  woods;  it  is  even  said  duction  of  all  bituminous  sub- 
that  an  evident  line  of  communi-   stances  has  certainly  with  plauai— 
cation  may  thus  be  traced  between   biiiiy  been  attributed  to  the  action 

•  Vidt  Philos.  Traiii.  vol.  Ixxix.  or  Ann.  Renter  for  17B9. 
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of  subterranean  (ires  on  beds  of  amazing  a  quantity  of  earthy  par-' 
coal,  being  separated  in  a  similar  tides  as  to  discolour  the  sea  in  a 
manner  as  when  effected  by  ar-  most  remarkable  maner  Tor  many 
tificial  heat,  and  thus  they  may  be  leagues  distant  ;*  they  might  see 
traced  through  the  various  trans-  these  earthy  particles  deposited  by 
formations^  vegetable  matter.  I  the  influence  of  powerful  currents 
was  accordingly  particular  in  my  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Paria, 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  exist-  and  particularly  on  the  western 
ence  of  beds  of  coal,  but  could  not  side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad; 
learn  that  there  was  any  certain  they  might  there  6nd  vast  col lec- 
trace  of  that  substance  in  the  tions  of  bituminous  substances, 
island ;  and  though  it  may  exist  beds  of  porcelain,  jasper,  and  such 
at  a  great  depth,  I  saw  no  strata  other  bodies  as  may  readily  be 
that  indicate  it.     A  friend,  in-  supposed  to  arise  from  the  modi- 
deed,  gave  me  specimens  of  a  kind  fied  action  of  heat  on  such  vegeta- 
of  bituminous  shale  mixed  with  bleand  earthy  materials  as  the  wa- 
sand,  which  he  brought  from  Point  ters  are  known  actually  to  deposit. 
Cedar,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  They  would  further  perceive  no 
and  I  find  Mr.  Anderson  speaks  of  very  vague  traces  of  subterranean, 
the  soil  near  the  pitch  lake  contain-  fire,  by  which  these  changes  may 
ing  burntcinders,  but  I  imagine  he  have  been  effected  and  the  whole 
may  have  taken  for  them  the  small  elevated  above  the  ordinary  level 
fragments  of  the  bitumen  itself.  of  the  general  loose  soil  of  the 
An  examination  of  this  tract  of  country:  as,  for  instance,  hot 
country  could  not  fail,  I  think,  to  springs,  the  vortices  above-men- 
be  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  tioned,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
embrace  the  Huttonian  theory  of  earthquakes,  and  two'  singular 
the  earth ;  for  they  might  behold  semi-volcanic  mounds  at  Point 
the  numerous  branches  of  one  of  Icaque,  which,  though  not  very  - 
the  largest  rivers  of  the  world  near,  throw  light  on  the  general 
(the  Orinoco)  bringing  down  so  character  of  the  country.  Without 

*  No  scene  can  be  more  magnificent  than  that  presented  on  a  near  approach  to 
the  north-western  coast  of  Trinidad.  The  sea  is  not  only  changed  from  a  light  green 
to  a  deep  brown  colour,  but  has  in  an  extraordinary  degree  that  rippling,  confused, 
and  whirling  motion,  which  arises  from  the  violence  of  contending  currents,  and 
which  prevail  here  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  particularly  at  those  seasons  when  the 
Orinoco  is  so  swollen  by  periodical  rains,  that  vessels  are  not  unfrequcntly  several 
days  or  weeks  in  stemming  them,  or  perhaps  are  irresistibly  borne  before  them  far 
out  of  their  destined  track.  The  dark  verdure  of  lofty  mountains,  covered  with 
impenetrable  woods  to  the  very  summits,  whence,  in  the  most  humid  of  climates, 
torrents  impetuously  rush  through  deep  ravines  to  the  sea ;  three  narrow  passages 
into  the  gulf  of  Paria,  between  rugged  mountains  of  brown  micaceous  schist,  on 
whose  cavernous  sides  the  eddying  surge  dashes  with  fury,  and  where  a  vessel  must 
necessarily  be  for  some  time  embayed,  with  a  depth  of  water  scarcely  to  be  fathomed 
by  the  lead, — present  altogether  a  scene  which  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  the  navigator  who  first  beheld  it  with  considerable  surprire 
and  awe.  Columbus  made  this  land  in  hi*  third  voyage,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  Boetu  del  Drago.  From  the  wonderful  discolouration  and  turbidity  of  the 
water,  he  sagaciously  concluded  that  a  very  large  river  was  near,  and  consequently 
a  great  continent.  . 
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pledging  myself  to  any  particular  have  acted  the  same  port  in  pro- 
system  of  geology,  I  confess  an  during  these  appearances  in  the 
ex  planation  similar  to  this  appears  one  ca«e,  as  the  Orinoco  and  Gulf 
to  me  sufficiently  probable,  and  of  Paris  appear  to  have  done  in 
consonant  frith  the  known  phst-  the  other.*  It  may  be  supposed 
nomena  of  nature.  A  vast  river,  that  the  destruction  of  a  forest,  or 
like  the  Orinoco,  must  for  ages  perhaps  even  a  great  savanna  on 
have  rolled  down  great  quantities  the  spot,  would  be  a  more  obvious 
of  woody  and  vegetable  bodies,  mode  of  accounting  for  this  singu- 
which  from  certain  causes,— as  lar  phenomenon ;  but,  as  I  shall 
the'  influence  of  currents  and  immediately  state,  all  this  part  of 
eddies,— may  have  arrested  and  the  island  is  of  recent  alluvial  for- 
accutnulated  in  particular  places ;  mstion,  and  the  land  all  along  this 
they  may  there  have  undergone  coast  is  daily  receiving  a  consider- 
tbote  transformations  and  chemi-  able  accession  from  the  surround- 
cul  changes  which  various  vege-  ing  water.  The  pitch  lake  with 
table  substances  similarly  situated  the  circumjacent  tract  being  now 
have  been  proved  to  suffer  in  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  must  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  An  ac-  like  manner  have  had  an  origin  of 
ridental  fire,  such  as  is  known  no  very  distant  date ;  besides,  ac- 
frequently  to  occur  in  the  bowels  cording  to  the  above  representa- 
of  the  earth,  may  then  have  ope-  tion  of  Capt.  Mallet,  and  which 
rated  in  separating  and  driving  off  has  been  frequently  corroborated, 
the  newly-formed  bitumen  more  a  fluid  bitumen  oozes  up  and  rises 
or  less  combined  with  siliceous  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on 
andargillaceous  earth's,  which  fore-  both  sides  of  the  island,  not  where 
ing  its  way  through  the  surface,  the  sea  has  encroached  on  and 
and  afterwards  becoming  inspis-  overwhelmed  the  ready-formed ' 
sated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  may  land,  but  where  it  is  obviously  in 
have  occasioned  such  scenes  as  I  a  very  rapid  manner  depositing 
have  ventured  to  describe,  The  and  forming  a  new  soil, 
otify  other  country  accurately  re*  From  a  consideration  of  the 
sembling  this  part  of  Trinidad,  of  great  hardness,  the  specific  eravi- 
which  I  recollect  to  have  read,  is  ty,  and  the  general  external  cha- 
that  which  borders  on  the  gulf  of  racters  of  the  specimens  submitted 
Taman  "in  Crim  Taftary:  from  a  few  years  ago  to  theexamina-* 
the'  representation  of  travellers,'  tion  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  that  gentle^ 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  man  was  led  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
equally  abound,  and  they  describe  siderable  part  of  the  aggregate 
volcanic  mounds  precisely  similar  mass  at  Trinidad  was  not  pure  mi- 
to  those  of  Point  Icaque.  Pallas's  neral  pitch  or  asphaltum,  but  ra- 
expfanatioh  of  their  origin  seems  ther  a  porous  stone  of  the  argilla- 
to  me  very  satisfactory  ;  and  I  ceous  genus,  much  impregnated 
think  it  not  improbable  that  the  with  bitumen.  Two  specimens  of 
river  Don  and  6ea  of  Azof  may  the  more  compact  and  earthy  sort:  ' 

*  Tide  Universal  Magazine  for  February  1808,  Mrs.  Guthrie's  Tour  hi  the  Tau- 
ride,  or  Voyages  4e  AalJas  "  '  v 
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analysed  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  yielded  gneiss,  of  mica  slate  containing 
about  32  and  36  per  cent,  of  pure  great  masses  of  quartz,  and  in 
bitumen  :  the  residuum  in  the  many  places  approaching  so  much 
crucible  consisted  of  a  spongy,  to  the  nature  of  talc  as  to  render 
friable  and  ochraceous  stone :  and  the  soil  quite  unctuous  by  its  de- 
100  parts  of  it  afforded,,  as  far  as  composition,  and  of  compact  blue- 
could  be  determined  by  a  single  ish  gray  limestone,  with  .frequent 
trial,  of  silica  60,  alumina  10,  ox-  veins  of  white  crystallized  carbo* 
ide  of  iron  1 0,  carbonaceous  mat-  nate  oflime.  From  thefoot  of  these 
ter  by  estimation  11;  not  the  mountains,  for  many  leagues  to 
smallest  traces  of  lime  could  be  the  southward,  there  is  little  els? 
discovered;  so  that  the  substance  than  a  thick  fertile  argillaceous 
has  no  similarity  to  the  bituminous  soil,  without  a  stone  or  a  single 
limestones  which  have  been  no-  pebble.  This  tract  of  land,  which 
ticed  in  different  parts  of  the  is  low  and  perfectly  level,  is  evi- 
world.*  I  have  already  remarked,  denily  formed  by  the  detritus  of 
that  this  mineral  production  differs  the  mountains,  and  by  the  copious 
considerably  in  different  places,  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Orino- 
Tbe  specimens  examined  by  Mr.  co,  which  being  deposited  by  the 
Hatchett  by  no  means  correspond  influence  of  currents,  gradually 
in  character,  with  the  great  mass  of  accumulates;  and,  in  a  climate 
the  lake,  which,  in  most  cases,  where  vegetation  is  astonishingly 
would  doubtless  be  found  to  be  in-  rapid,  is  speedily  covered  with  the. 
finitely  more  free  from  combi-  mangrove  and  other  woods.  It  is 
nation  with  earthy  substances;  accordingly  observed,  that  the  lee- 
though  from  the  mode  of  origin  warn!  side  of  the  island  constantly 
which  I  have  assigned  to  it,  this  encroaches  on  the  gulf,  and  ma- 
intermixture  may  be  regarded  as  rine  shells  are  frequently  found  on 
more  or  less  unavoidable.  The  the  land  at  a  considerable  distance 
analysis  of  the  stone  after  the  se-  from  the  sea.  This  is  the  charac- 
paration  of  the  bitumen,  as  Mr.  tcr  of  Naparima  and  the  greater 
Hatchett  very  correctly  observes,  part  of  the  country  I  saw  along 
accords  with  the  prevalent  soil  of  the  coast  to  la  Braye.  It  is  not 
the  country ;  and  I  may  add,  with  only  in  forming  and  extending  the 
the  soil  daily  deposited  by  the  coast  ofTrinidad,  that  the  Orinoco 
gulf,  and  with  the  composition  of  exerts  its  powerful  agency  ;  co- 
the  porcelain  jasper  in  immediate  operating  with  its  mighty  sister 
contact  with  the  bituminous  mass,  flood,  the  Amazons,  it  has  raani- 
AU  the  country  which  I  have  festly  formed  all  that  line  of  coast 
visited  in  Trinidad  is  either  de-  and  vast  extent  of  country  in* 
cidedly  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  eluded  between  the  extreme 
great  northern  range  of  mountains  branches  of  each  river.  To  use 
which  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  the  language  of  a  writer  in  the 
is  connected  with  the  Highlands  Philosophical  Transactions  .of 
of  Paria  on  the  continent  by  the  Edinburgh  ;  Jf  you  cast  your 
Islands  at  the  Bocas,  consists  of  eye  upon  the  map,  you  will  ob- 

•  Vids  Linaean  Trans,  vol.  viii. 
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serve  from  Cayenne  to  the  bottom  naturalist,  or  the  cupidity  of  the 
of  the  Gulf  ot  Paria  this  immense  planter;  restrained  in  the  deve- 
tract  of  swamp,  formed  by  the  lopement  of  its  astonishing  re- 
sediment  of  these  rivers,  and  a  sources,  only  by  the  inadequacy 
similar  tract  of  shallow  muddy  of  population,  the  tedious  and  ill- 
coast,  which  their  continued  ope-  denned  forms  of  Spanish  justice, 
ration  will  one  day  elevate.  The  and  the  severe,  though  we  may 
sediment  of  the  Amazons  is  carried  hope  transient,  pressure  of  the 
down  thus  to  leeward  (the  west-  times. 

ward)  by  the  constant  currents  —  — 

which  set  along  from  the  south-  Account  of  the  Souffrierk 
ward  and  the  coast  of  Brazil.  That  OP  Montserrat.  By  Nicholas 
of  the  Oroonoko  is  detained  and  Nugent,  M.  D. 
allowed  to  settle  near  its  mouths  _  '  „r 
by  the  opposite  island  of  Trinidad,  *rom  the  same  Wor1c- 
and  still  more  by  the  mountains  On  my  voyage  last  year  (Oct. 
on  the  main,  which  ore  only  se-  1810)  from  Antigua  to  England, 
parated  from  that  island  by  the  the  packet  touched  at  Montserrat, 
Bocas  del  Drago.  The  coast  of  and  my  curiosity  having  been  ex- 
Guiana  has  remained,  as  it  were,  cited  by  the  accounts  I  received  of 
the  great  eddy  or  resting-place  for  a  place  in  the  island  called  the 
the  washings  of  great  part  of  South  Sulphur ,  and  which,  from  the  de- 
America  for  ages;  and  its  own  scriptions  of  several  persons,  I  con- 
comparatively  small  streams  have  ceived  might  be  the  crater  of  an 
but  modified  here  and  there  the  inconsiderable  volcano,  I  deter- 
grand  deposit."*  mined  to  avail  myself  of  the  stay 

Having  been  amply  gratified  of  the  packet  to  visit  that  place, 
with  our  visit  to  this  singular  place,       The  island  of  Montserrat,  so 

which  to  the  usual  magnificence  called  by  the  Spaniards  from  a 

of  the  West  Indian   landscape  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cele- 

unites  the  striking  peculiarity  of  brated  mountain  of  Catalonia,  is 

the  local  scene,  we  re-embarked  every  where  extremely  rugged  and 

n  our  vessel,  and  stood  along  the  mountainous,  and  the  only  roads, 

coast  on  our  return.    On  the  way  except  in  one  direction,  are  nar- 

vre  landed,  and  visited  the  plan-  row  bridle-paths  winding  through 

ations  of  several  gentlemen,  who  the  recesses  of  the  mountains : 

received  us  with  hospitality,  and  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of 

made  us  more  fully  acquainted  using  wheeled  carriages,  and  the 

with  the  state  of  this  island :  a  produce  of  the  estates  is  brought 

colon}'  which  may  with  truth  be  to  the  place  of  shipment  on  the 

described  as  fortunate  in  its  situa-  backs  of  mules.  Accompanied 

tion,  fertile  in  its  soil,  and  rich  by  a  friend,  I  accordingly  set  out 

beyond  measure  in  the  productions  on  horseback  from  the  town  of 

of  nature ;  presenting,  in  short,  Plymouth,  which  is  situated  at 

by  a  rare  combination,  all  which  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 

can  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  sea-shore.   We  proceeded  by  a 

»       •  * 

*  Vide  Mr*  Lochead's  Observ.  on  the  Nat.  Hie t.  of  Guiana,  Edin.  Trans,  vol.  lv. 
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circuitous  and  steep  route  about 
six  miles,  gradually  ascending 
the  mountain,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  an  uniform  porphyritic 
rock,  broken  every  where  into 
fragments  and  large  blocks,  and 
which  in  many  places  was  so  de- 
nuded of  soil,  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  astonishment  how  vege- 
tation, and  particularly  that  of 
the  cane,  should  thrive  so  well. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  whole 
island  is  made  up  of  this  por- 
phyry, which  by  some  systematica 
would  be  considered  as  referable 
to  the  newest  floe'tz  trap  forma- 
tion, and  by  others  would  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  variety  of  lava. 
It  is  a  compact  and  highly  indu- 
rated argillaceous  rock  of  a  grey 
colour,  replete  with  large  and  per- 
fect crystals  of  white  felspar  and 
black  hornblende.  Rocks  of  this 
description  generally  pass  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  vague  denomi- 
nation of  fire-stone,  from  the  use- 
ful property  they  possess  of  resist- 
ing the  operation  of  intense  heat. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this 
stone  is  accordingly  exported  from 
Montserrat  to  the  other  islands 
which  do  not  contain  it,  being  es- 
sential in  forming  the  masonry 
around  the  copper-boilers  in  su- 
gar-works. We  continued  our 
ride  a  considerable  distance  be- 
yood  the  estate  called  Galloway's 
(where  we  procured  a  guide),  till 
we  came  to  the  side  of  a  very  deep 
ravine  which  extends  in  a  winding 
direction  the  whole  way  from  one 
ef  the  higher  mountains  to  the 
sea.  A  rugged  horse  path  was 
traced  along  the  brink  of  the  ra- 
vine, which  we  followed  amidst 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery.  '  At  the  head  of  this 
ravine  is  a  small  amphitheatre 
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formed  by  lofty  surrounding 
mountains,  and  here  is  situated 
what  is  termed  The  Sulphur* 
Though  the  scene  was  extremely 
grand,  and  well  worthy  of 'obser- 
vation, yet  I  confess  I  could  not 
help  feeling  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed, as  there  was  nothing  like 
a  crater  to  be  seen,  or  any  thing 
else  that  could  lead  me  to  suppose 
the  place  had  any  connexion  with 
a  volcano.  On  the  north,  east 
and  west  sides  were  lofty  moun- 
tains wooded  to  the  tops,  com- 
posed apparently  of  the  same  kind 
of  porphyry  we  had  noticed  all 
along  the  way.  On  the  south, 
the  same  kind  of  rock  of  no  great 
height,  quite  bare  of  vegetation, 
and  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  de- 
composition. And  on  the  south- 
eastern side,  our  path  and  the 
outlet  into  the  ravine.  The 
whole  area,  thus  included,  might 
be  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  half  that  distance 
in  breadth.  The  surface  of  the 
ground,  not  occupied  by  the  ra- 
vine, was  broken  and  strewed  with 
fragments  and  masses  of  the  por- 
phyritic rock  for  the  most  part 
so  exceedingly  decomposed,  as  to 
be  friable,  and  to  crumble  on  the 
smallest  pressure.  Forsome  time  I 
thought  that  this  substance,  which 
is  perfectly  white,  and  in  some  in- 
stances exhibits  an  arrangement 
like  crystals,  was  a  peculiar  mine- 
ral; but  afterwards  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  merely  the  por- 
phyritic rock  singularly  'altered, 
not  by  the  action  of  the  air  or 
weather,  but,  as  1  conjecture, 'by 
a  strong  sulphureous  or  sulphuric 
acid  vapour,  which  is  generated 
here,  and  which  is  probably  driven 
more  against  one  side  by  the  eddy 
of  wind  up  the  ravine,  the  breeze 
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from  any  other  quarter  being  shut 
out  by  the  surrounding  lulls. 

Amidst  the  loose  stones  and 
fragments  of  decomposed  rock  are 
many  fissures  and  crevices,  whence 
very  strong  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions arise,  and  which  are  diffused 
to  a  considerable  distance :  these 
exhalations  are  so  powerful,  as  to 
impede  respiration,  and  near  any 
of  the  fissures  are  quite  intolerable 
and  suffocating.  The  buttons  of 
my  coat,  and  some  silver  and  keys 
in  my  pockets,  were  instantane- 
ously discoloured.  An  intense  de- 
gree of  heat  is  at  the  same  time 
evolved,  which,  added  to  the  ap- 

E'  snsion  of  the  ground  crumb- 
and  giving  way,  renders  it 
ult  and  painful  to  walk  near 
any  of  these  fissures.  The  water 
of  a  rivulet,  which  flows  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  and  passes 
over  this  place,  is  made  to  boil 
with  violence,  and  becomes  load- 
ed with  sulphureous  impregna- 
tions. Other  branches  of  the  same 
rivulet,  which  do  not  pass  imme- 
diately near  these  fissures,  remain 
cool  and  limpid ;  and  thus  you 
may  with  one  hand  touch  one  rill, 
which  is  at  the  boiling  point,  and 
with  the  other  hand  touch  another 
rill,  which  is  of  the  usual  tempe- 
rature of  water  in  that  climate. 
The  exhalations  of  sulphur  do  not 
at  all  times  proceed  from  the  same 
fissures,  but  new  ones  appear  to 
be  daily  formed,  others  becoming, 
as  it  were,  extinct.  On  the  mar- 
gins of  these  fissures,  and  indeed 
almost  over  the  whole  place,  are 
to  be  seen  most  beautiful  crystal- 
lisations of  sulphur,  in  many  spots 
quite  as  fine  and  perfect  as  those 
from  Vesuvius,  or  indeed  as  any 
other  specimens  I  have  ever  met 
with.   The  whole  mass  of  decom- 


* 

posed  rock  in  the  vicinity  is,  io 
like  manner,  quite  penetrated  by 
sulphur.  The  specimens  which  I 
collected  of  the  crystalized  aul- 
phur,  as  well  as  of  the  decompos- 
ed and  undecomposed  porphyry, 
were  left  inadvertently  on  board 
the  packet  at  Falmouth,  which 
prevents  my  having  the  pleasure 
of  exhibiting  them  to  the  society. 
I  did  not  perceive  at  this  place 
any  trace  of  pyrites,  or  any  other 
metallic  substance,  except  indeed 
two  or  three  small  fragments  of 
clay  iron-stone  at  a  little  distance, 
but  did  not  discover  even  this 
substance  any  where  in  situ*  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  bed  of 
the  glen  or  ravine  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  place ;  but  it  was  too 
deep,  and  its  banks  infinitely  too 
precipitous,  for  roe  to  venture 
down  to  it.  I  understood  that 
there  was  a  similar  exhalation  and 
deposition  of  sulphur  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  not  more  than  a 
mile  distant  in  a  straight  line;  and 
a  subterranean  communication  is 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  two 
places. 

.  Almost  every  island  in  the  west- 
ern Archipelago,  particularly  those 
which  have  the  highest  land,  has, 
in  like  manner,  its  Sulphur ,  or,  as 
the  French  better  express  it,  its 
Soitffi  idre.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  Nevis,  St.  Kitt's,  Gun* 
daloupe, Dominica,  Maxtinico,  St, 
Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent's.  Some 
islands  have  several  such  place*, 
analogous,  I  presume,  to  this  of 
Montserrat ;  but  in  others,  as  Gua- 
deloupe, St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent's, there  are  decided  and  well 
characterized  volcanos,  which  are 
occasionally  active,  and  throw  out. 
ashes,  scoriae  and  lava  with  flame. 
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The  volcano  of  St.  Vincent's  is  re- 
presented by  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
others  who  have  visited  it,  as  ex- 
tremely large  and  magnificent, 
and  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  some  of  those  of  Europe. 
These  circumstances  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
geologists  in  their  speculations 
concerning  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  these  islands.  It  has  indeed 
occurred  to  most  persons,  on  sur- 
veying the  regular  chain  of  islands 
extending  from  the  southern  Cape 
of  Florida  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco,  as  exhibited  on  the  map, 
to  conclude  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea  have  left  only  the  higher 
parts  of  the  land,  as  insular  points 
above  its  present  level.  But  this 
hypothesis,  however  simple,  and 
apparently  satisfactory  in  itself, 
will  be  found  to  accord  very  parti- 
ally with  the  geological  structure 
of  the  different  islands.  Many  of 
them  are  made  up  entirely  or  vast 
accretions  of  marine  organized 
substances ;  and  others  evidently 
owe  their  origin  to  a  volcanic, 
agency  which  is  either  in  some 
degree  apparent  at  the  present 
time,  or  else  may  be  readily  traced 
by  vestiges  comparatively  recent. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  some  of  the  islands 
are  really  of  contemporaneous 
formation  with  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  continent,  from  which  they 
have  been  disjoined  by  the  incur* 
sions  of  the  sea,  or  by  convulsions 
of  nature,  and  it  is  probably  in 
those  islands  which  contain  pri- 
mitive rocks,  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  look  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
supposition. 


Description  of  an  Oi>*Aft6 
Outano.  From  Annates  Hu 
Museum  cC  Hist.  Nat,  By  M, 
Frederick  Cuvitr, 

The  female  ourang  Outang 
which  formed  the  subject  of  my 
observations  belonged  to  the  same 
species  with  the  ourang  outangs 
described  by  Tulpius,  Edwards, 
Vosmaer,  Allamand,  and  Buffbh  s 
it  is  the  Simia  Satyr  as  of  Linnac  us. 
When  erect  in  its  natural  position 
its  height  did  not  exceed  from  26 
to  SO  inches :  the  length  of  the 
arms  from  the  arm-pits  to  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  was  18  inches,  and 
the  lower  extremities  from  the  top 
of  the  thigh  to  the  tarsus  were 
nnly  from  eight  to  nine  inches. 
The  upper  jaw  had  four  sharp  in- 
cisors, the  two  in  the  middle  were 
double  the  breadth  of  the  lateral, 
two  short  cflnifte  teeth,  similar  to 
those  of  men,  and  three  molar i a 
on  each  side,  with  soft  tubercles. 
The  lower  jaw  had  also  four  in- 
cisors, two  canine  teeth,  and  six 
molaria,  but  the  incisors  were  Of 
equal  size.  The  number  of  the 
molaria  was  not  Complete1.  The 
germ  of  a  tooth  was  seen  on  each 
side  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
and  under  jaws,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Others  would  be  produced  at 
subsequent  periods.  The  form  of 
these  teeth  was  the  same  with  that 
of  the  molaria  of  men  and  apes  in 
general. 

The  hands  had  five  fingers  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  men,  only  the 
thumb  extended  no  further  than 
the  first  joint  of  the  forte  fingef. 
The  feet  also  had  five  tries',  but 
the  great  toe  was  placed  much 
lower  than  that  of  a  man,  and  in 
its  ordinary  position,  Instead  of 
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being  parallel  to  the  other  toes,  it 
formed  with  them  nearly  a  right 
angle.  All  the  toes  were  similar 
in  structure  to  the  fingers,  and 
were  very  free  in  their  motions, 
and  the  whole  of  them  without 
exception  had  nails.  It  had  almost 
no  calves  to  the  legs,  or  buttocks. 
The  head  resembled  that  of  a 
man,  much  more  than  that  of  any 
animal;  the  forehead  was  high 
and  salient,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  cranium  was  great ;  but  the 
neck  was  very  short.  The  tongue 
was  soft  and  similar  to  that  of 
other  apes  ;  and  although  the  lips 
were  extremely  thin,  and  scarcely 
apparent  they  possessed  the  power 
of  extension  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree. The  nose,  which  was  com- 
pletely flat,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  face  at  its  base,  was  slightly 
salient  at  its  extremity,  and  the 
nostrils  opened  downwards.  The 
eyes  were  like  those  of  other 
apes,  and  the  ears  completely  re- 
sembled those  of  men. 

The  vulva  was  very  small,  its 
labia  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the 
clitoris  entirely  hid;  but  on  each 
side  of  the  vulva  there  was  a  flesh- 
coloured  streak  where  the  skin 
seemed  to  be  softer  than  that  of 
the  other  parts,  Is  this  an  indica- 
tion of  labia  ?  Two  mammae  were 
placed  on  the  breast  like  those  of 
females.  The  belly  was  naturally 
▼ery  large.  This  animal  had  nei- 
ther tail  nor  callosities. 

It  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  reddish  hair,  more  or  less 
dark  in  colour,  and  of  various  thick- 
nesses on  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  colour  of  the  skin  was 
generally  that  of  slate;  but  the 
ears,  the  eye-lids,  the  muzzle,  the 
inside  of  the  bands  and  feet,  the 


mamma?,  and  a  longitudinal  band 
on  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  were 
of  copper -coloured  skin.  The 

and  of  the  legs,  was  of  a  deeper 
red  than  that  of  the  other  parts; 
and  on  the  head,  the  back,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  arms  it  was 
thicker  than  any  where  else :  the 
belly  was  but  scantily  supplied 
with  it, and  the  face  still  less :  the 
upper  lip,  the  nose,  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  alone  were  bare.  The  nails 
were  black,  and  the  eyes  brown. 
All  the  hair  was  woolly,  that  of 
the  fore-arm  grew  upwards  as  did 
that  of  the  arm  downwards  to  the 
elbow.  The  hair  of  the  head,  which 
was  harder  in  general  than  that  of 
the  other  parts,  grew  forward.  The 
skin,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  face, 
was  coarse  and  rough,  and  that 
under  the  neck  was  so  flabby  that 
the  animal  seemed  to  have  a  goi- 
tre when  lying  on  its  side. 

The  ourang  outang  in  question 
was  entirely  formed  for  living 
among  trees.  When  it  wanted  to 
ascend  a  tree,  it  laid  hold  of  the 
trunk  or  branches  with  its  hands 
and  feet,  making  use  of  its  arms 
only,  and  not  of  its  thighs,  as  a 
man  would  do  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  could  pass  easily  from 
one  tree  to  another  when  the 
branches  met,  so  that  in  a  thick 
forest  it  would  never  be  necessary 
for  it  to  descend  to  the  ground,  on 
which  it  moves  with  considerable 
difficulty.  In  general,  all  its  mo- 
tions are  slow  but  tbey  seem  to  be 
painful  when  it  is  made  to  walk 
from  one  place  to  another  i  at  first 
it  rests  its  two  hands  on  the 
groundtand  brings  itshinder  parts 
slowly  forward  until  its  feet  are 
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between  its  hands  or  fore  paws ; 
afterwards,  supporting  itself  on  its 
hind  legs,  it  advances  the  upper 
part  of  its  body,  rests  again  on  its 
hands  ;w  at  first,  and  thus  moves 
forward.  It  is  only  when  we  take 
it  by  one  hand  that  it  walks  on 
its  feet,  and  in  this  case  it  uses  its 
other  hand  to  support  it.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  it  stand  firmly 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot;  most  fre- 
quently it  only  rested  on  the  outer 
edge,  apparently  desirous  of  pre- 
serving its  toes  from  all  friction  on 
the  ground ;  nevertheless  it  some- 
times  rested  on  the  whole  of  the 
foot,  but  in  this  case  it  kept  the 
two  last  phalanges  bent  inwards, 
except  the  great  toe,  which  was 
stretched  out.  When  resting,  it 
sate  on  its  buttocks  with  its  legs 
folded  under  it  in  the  manner  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  It 
lay  indiscriminately  on  its  back  or 
on  its  side,  drawing  up  its  legs  and 
crossing  its  hands  over  its  breast ; 
and  it  was  fond  of  being  covered, 
for  it  drew  over  it  all  the  clothes 
it  could  reach. 

This  animal  used  its  haods  in 
all  the  essential  motions  in  which 
men  employ  theirs;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  only  requires  expe- 
rience to  enable  it  to  use  them  on 
almost  every  occasion.  It  gene- 
rally carried  its  food  to  its  mouth 
with  its  fingers;  but  sometimes 
also  it  seized  it  with  its  long  lips ; 
and  it  was  by  suction  thatit drank, 
like  all  other  animals  which  have 
lips  caDable  of  being  lengthened. 
It  made  use  of  its  sense  of  smell- 
ing in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
nature  of  the  aliments  which  were 
presented  to  it,  and  which  it  was 
not  acquainted  with,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  consult  this  sense  with  great 


assiduity.  It  ate  almost  indiscri- 
minately, fruits,  pulse,  eggs,  milk, 
and  animal  food :  bread,  coffee, 
and  oranges  were  its  most  favou- 
rite aliments ;  and  it  once  emptied 
an  ink-bottle  which  came  in  its 
way  without  being  incommoded. 
It  had  ho  particular  times  for  go- 
ing to  meals  and  ate  at  all  seasons 
like  an  infant.  Its  sight  and  hear- 
ing were  good.  Music  made  no 
impression  upon  it.  The  mammi- 
ferae  are  not  formed  by  nature  to 
be  sensible  to  its  charms,  none  of 
their  wants  seem  to  require  it,  and 
even  with  mankind  it  is  an  artifi- 
cial want;  on  savages  it  has  no 
other  effect  than  a  noise  would 
have. 

When  defending  itself,  our  ou- 
rang  outang  bit  and  struck  with 
its  hands  ;  but  it  was  only  against 
children  that  it  showed  any  rogue- 
ry, and  it  was  always  caused  by 
impatience  rather  than  by  anger. 
In  general  it  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, and  seemed  to  delight  in 
society.  It  was  fond  of  being  ca- 
ressed, gave  real  kisses,  and  seem- 
ed to  experience  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  sucking  the  fingers  of 
those  who  approached  it ;  but  it 
did  not  suck  its  own  fingers.  Its 
cry  was  guttural  and  sharp,  but  it 
was  only  heard  when  it  eagerly 
wanted  any  thing.  All  its  signs 
were  then  very  expressive:  it 
darted  its  head  forward  in  order  to 
show  its  disapprobation,  pouted 
when  it  was  not  obeyed,  and  when 
angry  it  cried  very  loudly,  rolling 
itself  on  the  ground.  On  these 
occasions  its  neck  wasprodigioualy 
swelled. 

By  the  above  description  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ourang  outang  in 
question  had  attained  a  size  suhV 
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ciently  great  for  its  age,  which  was  The  means  which  succeeded  (n 
riot  more  than  15  or  16  months :  restoring  this  animal  to  some  de- 
its  teeth,  limbs,  and  powers  were  gree  of  health,  were  good  vie- 
almost  perfect ;  whence  it  may  be  tuals,  a  proper  temperature,  and, 
inferred  that  it  bad  nearly  ac-  above  all,  cleanliness.  At  first 
quired  its  full  growth,  and  that  its  the  disease  was  combated  with  to- 
life  does  not  extend  beyond  25  nics :  bark  being  inadmissible  in 
years.  the  usual  way  was  administered  in 

This  ourang  outang  arrived  at  baths  and  frictions ;  but  these  re- 
Paris  in  the  beginning  of  March  medies  fatigued  the  animal  more 
1808.  M.  Decaen,  an  officer  of  than  they  relieved  it  and  they 
the  French  navy,  and  brother  to  were  given  up.  The  constipation 
the  governor  of  the  Isles  of  France  of  the  bowels  was  nevertheless 
and  Bourbon,  brought  it  from  the  obstinate,  and  it  was  necesssary  to 
former  place,  and  presented  it  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  bathing, 
the  Empress  Josephine,  whose  and  this  treatment  was  pursued 
taste  for  natural  history  is  conspi-  till  the  animal's  death.  The  de- 
cuous.  When  it  arrived  in  the  sire  for  sucking  which  it  evinced, 
Isle  of  France  from  Borneo  where  suggested  the  idea  of  suckling  it 
it  was  born*  it  was  only  three  again,  but  it  refused  the  breast  of 
months  old ;  it  remained  three  a  woman  who  volunteered  on  this 
months  in  the  Isle  of  France,  was  singular  service.  It  also  refused 
three  months  on  its  voyage  to  to  suckle  the  teats  of  a  goat.  At 
Spain  where  it  was  landed,  and  first  it  seemed  fond  of  milk,  but 
having  been  two  months  in  its  it  soon  got  tired  of  it,  and  of 
journey  to  Paris,  it  must  have  been  every  other  aliment,  which  was 
lOorll  months  old  when  it  arrived  given  it  in  succession,  with  the 
in  the  winter  of  1808.  The  fa-  exception  of  oranges,  which  it 
tigues  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  but  seemed  fond  of  to  the  last.  In 
above  all,  the  cold  which  the  about  five  months  the  animal 
animal  experienced  in  crossing  the  died;  and  on  opening  its  body, 
Pyrenees  amid  the  snows,  reduced  most  of  the  viscera  were  found 
it  to  the  last  extremity  %  and  when  to  be  disorganized  and  full  of 
it  arrived  at  Paris  several  of  its  obstructions, 
tbes  were  frozen,  and  it  laboured  Such  was  the  animal  who  form- 
under  a  hectic  fever  brought  on  ed  the  subject  of  my  observations ; 
by  obstructions  in  tbe  spleen  ac-  and,  far  different  from  those  which 
companied  by  a  cough :  it  refused  have  hitherto  been  described,  it 
all  sustenance,  and  was  almost  had  never  been  subjected  to  any 
motionless.  In  this  state  it  came  particular  education,  and  was  only 
into  the  possession  of  M.  Godard,  influenced  by  the  circumstances  in 
a  friend  of  M.  Decaen,  who  sue-  which  it  happened  to  be  placed  ; 
ceeded  in  partially  restoring  it  to  it  owed  nothing  to  habit,  nothing 
health.  mechanical  entered  into  its  ac- 

I  visited  it  almost  every  day  tfons,  all  of  them  were  the  simple 

while  it  lived?  and  Messrs.  God-  effects  of  volition,  or  at  least  of 

arti  and  Decaen  enabled  me  to  add  nature*  Now  that  I  have  de- 
to  the  observations  I  made. 
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ecribed  the  organs  of  this  animal  manner  of  setting  these  elements 
and  their  uses,  I  ought  to  make  at  work.  The  most  humble  arti- 
known  the  phenomena  which  its  zao,  who  has  exercised  his  sight 
intelligence  presented :  but  before  least,  and  who  cannot  distinguish 
entering  upon  these  details  I  ought  the  most  striking  shades  of  colour, 
to  say  a  word  on  the  influence  will  not  be  less  of  the  same  specie* 
which  the  intellect  is  liable  to  with  the  painter  who  has  studied 
from  the  modifications  of  our  all  the  accidents  of  light,  and  who 
senses.  can  recognize  them  in  the  slightest 
It  appears  to  me,  thai  some  au-  undulations  of  a  drapery.  Lastly, 
thors  nave  made  intelligence  de-  the  understanding  may  have  ideas 
pend  much  more  than  was  just  on  without  the  aid  of  the  sense* : 
the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  two  thirds  of  the  brute  creation 
the  hands  or  fingers.  Now  al-  are  moved  by  ideas  which  they  dp 
though  the  hand  of  an  ape  and  of  not  owe  to  their  sensations,  but 
an  ourang  outang  differs  very  little  which  flow  immediately  from  their 
from  ours,  and  these  animals  could  brain.  Instinct  constitute*  this 
undoubtedly  make  the  same  use  order  of  pbsenomena ;  it  is  com* 
of  them  as  we  do,  if  they  were  posed  of  ideas  truly  innate,  in 
actuated  by  the  same  ideas,  yet  an  which  the  senses,  have  never  had 
ourang  outang  would  no  more  be  the  smallest  share.  Every  thing 
a  man  with  more  perfect  hands  or  unites,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
fingers,  than  a  man  would  be  an  to  convince  us  that  it  is  neither  in 
ape  because  he  was  born  without  the  conformation  of  the  limbs,  nor, 
arms.  The  influence  of  the  senses  in  the  greater  or  jess  perfection  of 
on  the  mind  has  been  particularly  the  senses,  that  we  must  seek  the 
exaggerated :  some  authors  have  principal  cause  of  the  intellectual 
thought  that  upon  tht^  degree  of  qualities  which  distinguish  us  from 
perfection  of  these  organs  the  de-  the  lower  animals,  and  even  the 
gree  of  the  perfection  of  the  .un-  cause  of  those  which  perhaps  dis- 
demanding  in  a  great  measure  de-  tinguish  the  animals  of  certain 
pended.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  classes.  The  operations,  the  phae-. 
admitted  that  several  animals  have  nomena  of  our  intelligence  which 
senses  completely  similar  to  ours  ;  characterize.  US,  must,  proceed 
and  the  description  which  we  have ,  from  higher  and  more .  potent  i 
given  of  the  ourang  outang  shows  causes  :  faculties,  even  of  the  u ri- 
tual this  animal,  which  certainly  derstanding,  or  of  the,  organ  in 
is  not  a  man,  has  received  senses  which  these  faculties .  reside,  t.  e. 
equally  numerous,  and  at  least  the  brain.  Consequently,  we  ap- . 
equally  delicate  with  ours.  Be-  ply  ourselves  much  more  to  appre-,, 
sides,  if  we  consider  the  real  in-  ciate  the  use  which  our  ourang 
fluence  exercised  on  the  operations  outang  made  of  its  sensations,,  the 
of  the  understanding  by  more  or  results  which  he  knew  how;  to ... 
less  delicate  organs,  wc  see  that  it  draw  from  its  ideas,  than  to  analyse 
is  limited  to  the  multiplying  of  these  sensations  themselves,  or  to 
ideas  in  a  greater  or  less  ratio,  seek  for  the  elements  and  the  nap 
without  making  any  change  in  the  ture  of  these  ideas. 
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AH  the  faculties  of  animal*  con-  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an 

cur  to  the  same  end,— the  preser-  account, 
ration  of  the  species  and  of  indi- 

TidualA  J5e  i"diYi.dual  j8  P.re'  Of  the  intellectual  Phenomena 
servedbydefendmglnmselfagainsl  have  for  their  object  to 
dangers,  and  by  procuring  what  defend  the  Animal  against  Dan- 
it  necessary  for  its  existence.  ™# 
The  preservation  of  the  species  is  6 

effected  by  generation.  It  is,  Nature  has  given  the  ourang 
therefore,  to  preserve  his  existence,  outang  but  few  means  of  defence, 
and  to  propagate,  that  an  animal  Next  to  man,  it  is  an  animal  per- 
eroploys  all  his  faculties  and  refers  haps  which  finds  in  its  own  re- 
all  his  actions ;  and  it  is  with  re-  sources  the  feeblest  defence 
Spect  to  defending  itself  against  againstdangerstbut in  recompense 
danger,  and  procuring  necessaries  it  has  a  great  facility  in  ascending 
for  its  existence,  that  the  following  trees,  and  thus  escaping  the  ene- 
observations  more  particularly  ap-  mies  which  it  cannot  combat, 
ply.  Our  ourang  outang  was  not  These  sole  considerations  would 
old  enough  to  have  experienced  be  sufficient  for  encouraging  the 
the  calls  of  nature  in  respect  to  presumption  that  nature  has  en- 
generation,  and  to  exhibit  their  dowed  the  ourang  outang  with 
effects.  This  plan  simplifies  the  great  circumspection.  In  fact, 
study  of  the  intellectual  faculties  the  prudence  of  this  animal  is 
of  brutes.  Hitherto  the  science  conspicuous  in  all  its  actions,  and 
which  has  had  these  faculties  for  chiefly  in  those  which  have  for 
its  object,  has  consisted  of  iso-  their  object  to  save  it  from  some 
lated  facts,  the  number  of  which  dangers.  Nevertheless  its  tranquil 
might  still  increase  indefinitely  life,  while  under  my  inspection, 
without  increasing  our  knowledge,  and  the  impossibility  of  subjecting 
if  we  did  not  endeavour  to  subject  it  to  severe  experiments  in  tbe 
them  to  fixed  and  proper  roles,  to  weak  state  in  which  it  was,  pre- 
regard  them  in  their  true  point  of  vented  me  from  making  many  ob- 
view,  and  to  appreciate  their  real  serrations:  but  assisted  by  those 
value.  We  know  that  the  facul-  which  had  been  made  by  M.  De- 
ties  of  the  understanding  are  not  caen  during  the  voyage  from  the 
developed  until  the  organs  are-  Isle'of  France  to  Europe,  my  read- 
formed  :  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup-  ers  will  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
pose,  therefore,  that  if  our  ourang  intellectual  faculties, 
outang  had  arrived  at  an  adult  During  the  first  week  after  its 
age,  she  would  have  exhibited  embarkation  this  ourang  outang 
phenomena  still  more  curious  than  evinced  great  fears  for  its  safety, 
those  which  we  have  to  detail :  and  seemed  greatly  to  exaggerate 
but  if  we  reflect  that  this  animal  the  dancers  of  the  rolling  of  the 
was  scarcely  16  months  old  when  vessel.  It  never  ventured  to  walk, 
it  died,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  without  firnaly  grasping  in  its- 
subjects  of  astonishment  in  the  hands  the  ropes  or  other  parts  of 
observations  which  it  afforded,  and  the  vessel :  it  constantly  refused  to 
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Mcend  the  masts,  however  soli-  gesting  the  risk  of  his  falling.  This 
citous  the  crew  were  to  induce  it,-  experiment  was  repeatedly  made 
and  it  was  only  prevailed  on  to  do  with  the  same  results, 
so  from  a  sentiment,  of  a  want,  In  whatever  way  we  regard  the 
which  nature  6eems  to  have  car*  above  action,  it  must  be  lmpossi- 
ried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ble  for  us  to  overlook  the  result  of 
in  animals  of  this  kind  :  this  sen-  a  combination  of  acute  in  tell i- 
timent  was  that  of  affection,  which  gence,  or  to  deny  to  the  animal 
our  animal  constantly  evinced,  the  faculty  of  generalizing.  Our 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  ourang  outang,  by  an  experiment 
lead  the  ourang  outangs  to  live  in  which  the  wantonness  of  thesailors 
society,  and  to  defend  themselves  had  frequently  made  on  it,  per- 
routually,  when  certain  dangers  ceived  that  the  violent  agitation 
menaced  them,  like  other  animals  of  bodies,  which  support  men  or 
which  nature  forms  for  herding  animals,  makes  them  lose  their 
together.  However  this  may  be,  equilibrium,  and  fall ;  and  it  re- 
our  ourang  outang  never  had  the  fleeted  that,  when  placed  in  ana- 
courage  to  ascend  the  roasts  until  logous  circumstances,  others  would 
M.  Decaen  did  so  himself :  it  fol-  experience  what  it  had  experienced 
lowed  him  up  for  the  first  time  ;  itself,  and  that  the  fear  of  falling 
and  having  thus  acquired  some  would  hinder  them  from  ascend- 
confidence  in  its  own  powers,  it  ing.  It  extended,  therefore,  to 
used  frequently  to  repeat  the  ex-  beings  who  were  6trangers  to  it, 
periment.  an  idea  which  was  personal  to  it- 
The  means  employed  by  the  self:  and  from  a  particular  cir- 
ourangoutangs  in  defending  them*  cumstance  it  formed  a  general 
selves  are  in  general  those  which  rule. 

are  common  to  all  timid  animals,-**  It  was  frequently  fatigued  with 

artifice  and  prudence :  but  the  the  numerous  visits  which  it  re* 

former  have  a  strength  of  judg-  ceived,  and  would  hide  itself  un- 

raent  far  superior  to  the  latter,  der  its  coverlid ;  but  it  never  did 

and  which  they  employ  occasion-  this  except  when  strangers  were 

ally  to  remove  enemies  from  them  present. 

who  are  stronger.  This  was  proved  My  observations  on  the  intellec- 
to  us  in  a  very  remarkable  man-  tual  means  resorted  to  by  ourang 
ner  by  the  animal  in  question,  outangs  for  their  defence,  are  con- 
Living  in  a  state  of  liberty,  he  was  fined  to  these  facts  alone;  but' 
accustomed  in  fine  weather  to  visit  they  are  sufficient,  in  my  opinion, 
a  garden,  where  he  could  take  ex-  to  prove  that  these  animals  are 
ercise  in  the  open  air  by  ascending  able  to  make  up  by  the  resources ' 
and  sitting  among  the  trees.  One  of  intellect  for  their  feeble  corpo- 
day  that  it  was  perched  on  a  tree,  real  organization, 
a  person  approached  it  as  if  with  _      .     .        j    ,  , 
an  intention  to  catch  it,  but  the  091        t^tellectual  phenomena 
animal  instantly  laid  hold  of  the  whtch  ^ve  for  their  object  to 
adjoining  branches  and  shook  them  procure  for  the  Animal  such 
with  all  its  force,  as  if  it  was  his  Things  as  are  necessary  for  its 
intention  to  frighten  the  person  Subsistence. 
who  attempted  to  ascend,  by  sug-  The  natural  wants  of  the  ourang 
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ootangiaretoeaujv  *ata£ed,  that 
these  animal*  must  frod  in  their 
organization  er»ou*?h  of  resources, 

in  this  roped.  Fi 
principal  food,  and 
hare  aiready  seen,  their  limbs  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  ascend. Dg 
trees*  It  if  probable,  therefore, 
that,  io  their  stale  of  nature,  tliese 
employ 
r  to 

selves  from  harm  than  to  procure 
food.  But  ail  their  habit*  must 
change,  the  instant  they  are  in  the 
society  or  under  the  protection  of 
mca :  their  dangers  must  be  ditni- 
their 


•as  a  proof  thai 


We  have  already  seen  that 

of  the  pr-Tc:pai  wants  of  our 

rho 

it  with  kindness.  For  M  r. 
Decacnithadapartiaiuraftectioc, 
of  which  it  gaTe  daily  proofs-  One 
morning  it  entered  . :i*  apartment 
while  he  was  still  in  bed,  and 


strongly, 
to  his  breast,  which  it 
used  to  do  his  fingers.  On  ano- 
ther occasion  it  gave  bun  a  stul 
ilron^er  proof  of  its  attachment* 
It  was  accustomed  to  come  to  him 


This  is  evinced  by 
tie  amraaJs,  and  a  fortiori  by  our 
ourang  outang.  to  short,  its  in- 
telligence was.  much  more  fre- 
quently called  intoactionto  satiify 
its  want*  thin  to  avert  danger.  I 
ought  to  place  in  this  first  division 
a  custom  of  this  animal,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  phenomenon  of 
instinct*  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
which  it  exhibited.  While  the 
season  did  not  admit  of  its  leaving 
the  house,  it  practised  a  custom 
which  appeared  singular*  and 
which  was  at  first  difficult  to  ac- 
count/on this  consisted  in  mount- 
ing upon  an, old, desk  to  perform 
the  functions  of  nature;  but  as< 
tfOOO  as  the  warmth  of  spring  ad- 
mitted of  its  going  in  to  the  garden, 
this  extraordinary  custom  was  ac- 
counted ioti  it,  never  failed  to 
ascend  a  tree  when  it  wanted  'to 
perform  these  functions,  and  this 
method  has  even  been  resorted  to, 
with  succes?,  as  a  remedy  for  it* 
habitual  constipation  :  when  it  aid 
not  ascend  the  tree  of  itself,  it 
was  placed  upon  it;  and  if  its 


well,  in  expectation  of  victual*. 
With  this  view  it  leapt  up  behind 
his  chair,  and  perched  upon  the 
back  of  ii ;  when  be  gave  it  what 
be  t bought  proper.  On  his  arri- 
val in  Spain,  M.  Decaen  went 
ashore,  and 
ship  supplied  his  i 
the  ourang  outang  p laced i 
the  back  of  the  chair  as  usual ; 
but  af  soon  as  it  perceived  a 
stranger  in  its  master's  place,  it 
refused  ail  food,  threw  itself  on 
the  floor,  and  rolled  about  in  great 
distress,  frequently  striking  ice 
head  and  moaning  bitterly.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  testify  its 
impatience  in  this  way :  when  any 
thing  was  refused  it  which  ib> 
wanted,  not  being  able,  or  not/', 
daring,  to  attack  those  who  op* - 
posed  its  wishes,  it  would  throw 
itself  on  the  floor,  strike  its  head, 
and  thereby  endeavour  , to  excite 
interest  or  pity  in  a  more  lively  ; 
manner.  This  method  of  ex  press** 
ing  sorrow  or  anger  is  not  c b** 
servable  in  any  animal,  man  ex- 
cepted. Was  this  ourang'outang 
led  to  act  in  this  manner  from  the 
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same  motives  which  actuate  us 
in  similar  circumstances  ?  I  am 
inclined  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative  :  for  in  its  passion 
it  would  occasionally  raise  its  head 
from  the  ground  and  suspend  its 
cries,  in  order  to  see  if  it  had  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  the  people 
around,  and  if  they  were  disposed 
to  yield  to  its  entreaties:  when  it 
thought  there  was  nothing  favour- 
able in  their  looks  or  gestures,  it 
began  crying  again. 

This  desire  for  marks  of  kind- 
ness generally  led  our  ourang 
outang  to  search  for  persons 
whom  it  knew,  and  to  shun  soli- 
tude, which  seemed  to  displease  it 
so  much,  that  one  day  it  employed 
its  intelligence  in  a  singular  way  to 
break  loose  from  it*  It  was  shut 
into  a  closet  adjoining  the  room 
where  the  people  of  the  house 
usually  met :  several  times  it  as- 
cended a  chair  in  order  to  open 
the  door,  which  it  effected,  as  the 
chair  usually  stood  near  the  door, 
which  was  fastened  with  a  latch. 
In  order  to  prevent  it  from  repeat- 
ing this  operation,  the  chair  was 
removed  some  distance  from  the 
door;  but  scarcely  was  it  shut 
when  it  again  opened,  and  the 
ourang  outang  was  seen  descend- 
ing from  the  chair,  which  it  had 
pushed  towards  the  door  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  reach  the  latch. 
Can  we  refuse  to  ascribe  this 
action  to  the  faculty  of  general- 
izing? It  is  certain  that  the 
animal  had  never  been  taught  to 
make  use  of  a  chair  for  opening 
doors,  and  it  had  never  seen  any 
person  do  so.  All  that  it  could 
learn  from  its  own  experience  was, 
that  by  mounting  upon  a  chair  it 
could  raise  itself  to  a  level  with 
,    things  that  were  higher  than  it ; 

Vol.  LIII. 
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and  it  may  have  seen  from  the 
actions  of  others  that  chairs  might 
be  moved  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  that  the  door  in 
question  was  moved  by  lifting 
the  latch;  but  these  very  ideas  are 
generalizations,  and  it  is  only  by 
combining  them  with  each  other 
that  the  animal  could  have  been 
led  to  the  action  which  we  have 
related.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
other  animal  ever  carried  the 
force  of  reasoning  further.  To 
conclude men  were  not  the 
only  beings  of  a  different  species 
to  which  the  ourang  outang  at- 
tached itself :  it  conceived  an  af- 
fection for  two  cats  which  was 
sometimes  attended  with  inconve- 
nience :  it  generally  kept  one  or 
other  under  its  arm,  and  at  other 
times  it  placed  them  on  its  bead ; 
but  as  in  these  various  movements 
the  cats  were  afraid  of  falling, 
they  seized  with  their  claws  the 
skin  of  the  ourang  outang,  which 
patiently  endured  the  pain  which 
it  experienced.  Twice  or  thrice 
indeed  it  attentively  examined 
their  feet,  and  after  discovering 
their  nails  it  attempted  to  remove 
them,  but  with  its  fingers  only: 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  this 
object,  it  seemed  resigned  to  the 
pain  they  gave  it,  rather  than  re* 
nounce  the  pleasure  of  toying  with 
the  animals.  This  desire  of  plac- 
ing the  cats  on  its  head  was  dis- 
played on  a  great  many  other  oc- 
casions, and  I  never  was  able  to 
divine  the  cause  of  it.  If  some 
small  pieces  of  paper  fell  into  ita 
hands,  it  raised  them  to  its  head, 
and  it  did  the  same  with  ashes, 
earth,  bones,  Ac. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  it  took  its  food  with  its  handa 
or  mouth :  it  was  not  very  expert 
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in  handling  our  knives  and  forks,  bed.   One  day  that  the  coverlid 

and  in  this  respect  it  resembled  was  not  in  its  usual  place  it 

some  savages  whom  we  have  heard  searched  until  it  found  it,  and 

o£  but  it  made  up  for  its  awk-  then  threw  it  over  its  shoulders 

wardness  by  its  ingenuity  ;  when  as  usual. 

the  meat  which  was  on  its  plate  I  have  already  remarked  that 

did  not  lie  conveniently  for  its  this  animal  was  by  far  too  young 

spoon,  it  gave  the  spoon  to  the  to  exhibit  any  of  the  phenomena 

person  next  it,  in  order  that  he  connected  with  generation,  &c 

might  fill  it.    It  drank  very  well  I  shall  here  terminate  my  obser- 

out  of  a  glass,  which  it  could  hold  vations,  although  I  could  add  a 

in  its  two  hands.    One  day,  after  great  many  more  facts,  but  they 

having  put  down  the  glass,  it  saw  would  throw  no  additional  light 

that  it  was  likely  to  fall,  and  it  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiries, 

instantly  placed  its  hand  at  the  What  has  been  just  stated,  ought 

side  to  which  the  class  inclined,  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 

and  thereby  saved  it.    Several  multiply  our  experiments  in  order 

persons  were  witnesses  to  these  to  obtain  general  and  precise  ideas 

circumstances.  as  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of 

^  Almost  all  animals  have  occa-  the  mammiferae.   If  we  pick  out 

sion  to  protect  themselves  against  one  or  two  species  in  each  genus, 

the  effects  of  cold,  and  it  is  pro-  and  examine  them  under  the  point 

bable  that  the  ourang  outangs  are  of  view  which  I  have  adopted,  I 

in  this  predicament  in  the  rainy  am  convinced  that  we  might  sue- 

season.   I  am  ignorant  of  the  ceed  in  establishing  the  laws  to 

means  resorted  to  by  them  in  their  which  this  faculty  is  subject  in  the 

state  of  nature,  but  our  ourang  whole  class,  and  in  appreciating 

outang  almost  continually  kept  it-  the  successive  degradations  which 

self  covered.  When  on  ship-board  it  undergoes,  its  connection  with 

it  laid  hold  of  every  thing  that  the  senses,  and  the  supplementary 

came  in  its  way ;  and  when  a  sailor  means  which  nature  furnishes :  in 

had  lost  any  of  his  clothes  he  was  a  word,  we  might  lay  the  founda- 

aure  to  find  them  in  the  ourang  tion  of  this  interesting  branch  of 

outang's  bed.    The  care  which  it  natural  history,  which  has  been 

took  to  keep  itself  covered,  fur-  hitherto  obscured  by  imaginary 

nished  us  with  an  excellent  proof  systems  or  obscure  facts.  For 

of  its  intelligence,  and  proved,  my  part,  I  am  happy  in  having 

not  only  that  it  could  generalize  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 

its  ideas,  but  that  it  had  the  senti-  the  animal  which  approaches  most 

ment  of  future  wants.   Its  cover-  closely  to  man.   I  regard  this  as 

lid  was  spread  every  day  on  a  a  point  of  comparison  to  which  I 

piece  of  grass  in  the  garden  in  shall  in  future  refer  all  the  other 

front  of  the  dining-room,  and  species  of  the  mammiferae,  if  cir- 

every  day  after  dinner  it  went  cumstances  admit  of  my  continu- 

straight  to  the  garden,  took  its  ing  the  inquiries,  which  I  long 

coverlid  upon  its  shoulders,  and  ago  commenced,  into  the  intellec- 

leaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  tual  characters  which  distinguish 

domestic  that  he  mieht  carrv  it  to  these  snecies  from  each  other. 

•i.  7  v         :  /    ~.     O      "      V  w—  —•"*•*  * 
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Notes-  relating  to  Botany 
in  England. 

From  Transactions  of  the  Linnccan 
Society. 

Being  lately  on  a  visit  to  John 
Cator,  Esq.  of  Beckenham  place, 
and  looking  one  day  over  his 
library,  amongst  a  collection  of 
books  left  him  by  his  uncle,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Peter  Collinson,  I  discover- 
ed several  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  that  eminent  naturalist. 
One  of  them  was  his  own  copy  of 
Miller's  Gardener's  and  Botanist's 
Dictionary,  the  last  edition  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  with  the 
following  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  title-page :  "  The  gift  of  my 
old  friend  the  author  to  P.  Collin- 
son, F.  R.  S."  This  book  contains 
a  great  deal  of  his  manuscript  notes 
relating  to  the  plants  cultivated 
in  those  days,  both  in  his  own 
gardens,  and  in  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  contemporaries ; 
with  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
plants  he  had  cultivated  in  his 
garden  at  Mill-Hill,  and  a  list  of 
all  those  which  he  had  himself  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from 
Russia,  Siberia,  America,  and 
other  partsof  the  world;  also  some 
original  letters  from  Dillenius, 
Miller,  Bartram,  and  others :  and 
a  short  account  of  his  own  life, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  his  biographers.  Mr. 
Cator  having  obligingly  permitted 
roe  to  take  a  copy  of  the  whole, 
I  now  submit  to  the  Linnsean 
Society  those  parts  which  I  think 
most  worthy  of  their  notice. 

A.  B.  L. 


I  was  born  in  the  house  against 
Church-alley,   Clement's- lane, 


Lombard-st.  from  whence  my  pa- 
rents removed  into  Grace-church- 
street,  where  I  have  now  lived 
many  years.  [July  18th,  1764.3 
Gardening  and  gardeners  have 
wonderfully  increased  in  my  me- 
mory. Being  sent  at  two  years 
old  to  be  brought  up  with  my  re- 
lations at  Peckham,  in  Surrey,  from 
them  I  received  the  first  liking  to 
gardens  and  plants.  Their  garden 
was  remarkable  for  fine  cut  greens 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  and 
for  curious  flowers.  I  often  went 
with  them  to  visit  the  few  nursery 
gardens  round  London.  To  buy 
fruits,  flowers,  and  dipt  yews,  in 
the  shapes  of  birds,  dogs,  men, 
ships,  Ac.  For  these  Mr.  Parkin- 
son in  Lambeth  was  very  much 
noted ;  and  he  had,  besides,  a  few 
myrtles, oleanders,  and  other  ever- 
greens. This  was  about  the  year 
1712.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Wrench 
behind  the  earl  of  Peterborough's 
at  Parson's  Green  near  Chelsea, 
famous  for  tulip-trees,  began  the 
col  lecting  of  evergreens,  arbutuses, 
phillyreas,  &c. ;  and  from  him 
came  the  gold  and  silver  hedge- 
hog holly,  being  accidental  va- 
rieties from  the  hedgehog  variety 
of  the  common  holly.  He  gave 
rewards  to  encourage  people  to 
look  out  for  accidental  varieties 
from  the  common  holly ;  and  the 
saw-leaved  holly  was  observed  by 
these  means,  and  a  variegated 
holly  goes  by  his  name  to  this  day. 
He  and  Parkinson  died  about  the 
year  1724.  Contemporary  with 
them  were  Mr.  Derby  and  Mr. 
Fairchild  ;  they  had  their  gardens 
on  each  side  the  narrow  alley 
leading  to  Sir  George  Whitmore  s 
at  the  further  end  of  Hoxton. 
As  their  gardens  were  small,  they 
were  the  only  people  for  exotics  j 
2  12 
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and  had  many  stoves  and  green-  of  the  world ;  and  the  ingenious 

houses  for  all  sorts  of  aloes  and  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  who, 

succulent  plants  ;  with  oranges,  had  he  the  like  assistance,  would 

lemons,  and  other  rare  plants.  At  be  little  behind  him.   Mr.  Miller 

the  other  end  of  the  town  were  of  the  Physic  Garden,  Chelsea, 

two  famous  nurserymen,  Furber  has  made  his  great  abilities  well 

and  Gray,  having  large  tracts  of  known  by  his  works  as  well  as  his 

ground  in  that  way,  and  vast  skill  in  every  part  of  Gardening, 

stocks ;  for  the  taste  of  gardening  and  his  success  in  raising  seeds 

increased  annually.   Dr.  Comp-  procured  by  a  large  correspond- 

ton,  bishop  of  London,  was  a  ence.   He  has  raised  the  reputa- 

great  lover  of  rare  plants ;  as  well  tion  of  the  Chelsea  garden  so 

such  as  came  from  the  West  Indies  much,  that  it  excels  all  the  gar- 

as  from  North  America,  and  bad  dens  in  Europe,  for  its  amazing 

the  greatest  collection  then  in  variety  of  plants  of  all  orders  and 

England.    After  his  death  the  classes,  and  from  all  climates,  as 

see  was  filled  by  bishop  Robinson,  I  beheld  with  much  delight  this 

a  man  destitute  of  any  such  taste,  19th  of  July,  1764. 

who  allowed  his  gardener  to  sell  October  3rd,  1759,  after  nine 

what  he  pleased,  and  often  spoiled  years  absence  from  Goodwood, 

What  he  could  not  otherwise  dis-  after  the  death  of  mv  intimate 

pose  of.   Many  fine  trees,  come  friend  the  late  duke  of  ftichraond, 

to  great  maturity,  were  cut  down  I  accompanied  the  present  duchess 

to  make  room  for  produce  for  the  there,  and  to  my  agreeable  sur- 

table.  t  prise  found  the  hardy  exotic  trees 

The  abovementioned  gardeners,  'much  grown.    There  were  two 

Furber  and  Gray,  availed  them-  fine  great  magnolias  about  twenty 

selves  of  making  purchases  from  feet  high  in  the  American  grove 

this  noble  collection  and  aug-  that  flowered  annually.    (My  tree 

mented  their  nurseries  with  many  flowered  this  year,  1 760,  that  I 

fine  plants,  not  otherwise  to  be  raised  from  seed  about  20  years 

procured.  before.)  Some  of  the  larches  mea- 

Brompton  Park  was  another  sured  near  the  ground  seventeen 

surprising  nursery  of  all  the  va-  inches  round,  the  rest  fourteen 

rieties  of  evergreens,  fruits,  &c.  inches  and  a  half.  I  saw  a  larch  of 

with  a  number  of  others  all  round  the  old  duke's  planting  cut  down, 

the  town ;  for,  as  the  taste  increas-  that  in  twenty-five  years  was  above 

ed,  nursery  gardens  flourished.  fifty  feet  high,  and  cut  into  planks 

Mr.  Hunt  at  Putney,  and  Mr.  above  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  above 

Gray,  are  now  living,  aged  about  twenty  feet  long ;  but  there  were 

73.  But  more  modern  cultivators  some  larches  of  the  same  date  se- 

are  the  celebrated  James  Gordon  venty  feet  high.  They  grow  won- 

at  Mile-End,  whom  for  many  years  derfully  in  chalky  soil, 

from  my  extensive  correspondence,  October  30th,  1762,  the  young 

I  have  assisted  with  plants  and  Lord  Petre  came  of  age.  The  late 

seeds,  and  who,  with  a  sagacity  lordPetre,hisfather,  died  July  2nd, 

peculiar  to  himself,  has  raised  a  1742:  he  was  my  intimate  friend, 

vast  variety  of  plants  from  all  parts  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the 
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age  he  lived  in.  He  went  from  his 
house  at  Ingatestone  in  Essex  to 
his  seat  at  Thorndon-hall  in  the 
same  county,  to  extend  a  large  row 
of  elms  at  the  end  of  the  park  be- 
hind the  bouse.    He  removed  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1734,  being 
the  22nd  of  his  age,  twenty-four 
full-grown  elms  about  sixty  feet 
high  and  two  feet  diameter.  All 
grew  finely,  and  now  are  not 
known  from  the  old  trees  they  were 
planted  to  match.  Intheyear  1738 
he  planted  the  great  avenue  of 
elms  up  the  park  from  the  house 
to  the  esplanade.  The  trees  were 
large,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  old.   On  each  side  the  es- 
planade, at  the  head  or  top  of  the 
park,  he  raised  two  mounts,  and 
planted  all  with  evergreens  in  April 
and  May  1740.    In  the  centre  of 
each  mount  was  a  large  cedar  of 
Lebanon  of  twenty  years  growth, 
supported  by  four  larches  of  eleven 
years  growth.    On  the  same  area 
on  the  mount  were  planted  four 
smaller  cedars  of  Lebanon,  aged 
twenty  years  each,  supported  by 
four  larches  aged  six  years.  On 
the  sides  Virginian  red  cedars  of 
three  years  growth,  mixed  with 
otherevergreens,  which  now  (anno 
1760)  make  an  amazingly  fine 
appearance. 

In  the  years  1741  and  1742 
from  this  very  nursery,  he  planted 
out  forty  thousand  trees  of  all 
kinds,  to  embellish  the  woods  at 
the  head  of  the  park  on  each  side 
of  the  avenue  to  the  lodge,  and 
round  the  esplanade.  It  would  oc- 
cupy a  large  work  to  give  a  parti- 
cular account  of  his  building  and 
planting.  His  stoves  exceed  in  di- 
mensions all  others  in  Europe  He, 
dying,  his  vast  collection  of  rare 
exotic  plants,  and  his  extensive 
nursery  were  soon  dispersed. 
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I  paid  to  John  Clarke  fora  thou- 
sand cedars  of  Lebanon,  June  the 
8th,  1761,  seventy-nine  pounds 
six  shillings,  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond.  These  thousand 
cedars  were  planted  at  five  years 
old,  in  my  sixty-seventh  year,  in 
March  and  April,  anno  1761. 

In  September  1761  I  was  at 
Goodwood,  and  saw  these  cedars 
in  a  thriving  state. 

This  day,  October  20th,  1762, 
I  paid  Mr.  Clarke  for  another  large 
parcel  of  cedars  for  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  Mr.  Clarke,  a  butcher 
at  Barnes,  conceived  an  opinion 
that  he  could  raise  cedars  of  Le- 
banon from  cones  from  the  great 
tree  at  Hendon-place.  He  suc- 
ceeded perfectly;  and  annually 
raised  them  in  such  quantities,  thai 
he  supplied  the  nurserymen,- as 
well  as  abundance  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  with  cedars  of 
Lebanon :  and  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  cedars,  but  he  had  a  great 
knack  in  raising  the  small  magno- 
lia, Warner's  Cape  jessamine,  and 
other  exotic  seeds.  He  built  a 
large  stove  for  pine  apples,  &c. 

Any  person  who  has  curiosity 
enough  may  go  to  Goodwood  in 
Sussex,  and  see  the  date  and  pro- 
gress of  those  cedars,  which  were 
at  planting  five  years  old.  The 
duke's  father  was  a  great  planter 
but  the  young  duke  much  exceeds 
him,  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all 
the  lofty  naked  bills  above  him 
with  evergreen  woods.  Great  por- 
tions are  already  planted,  and  he 
annually  raises  infinite  numbers  in 
his  nurseries  from  seeds  of  pines, 
firs,  cedars,  and  larches. 

In  the  duke  of  Argyle's  woods 
stands  ihc  largest  New  England  or 
Weymouth  pine.  This,  and  his 
largest  cedars  of  Lebanon  now 
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Standing,  were  all  raised  by  him  and  fine  ruddy  complexion,  of  the 

from  seed  in  the  year  1725  at  bis  size  of  middling  oranges.  One 

sent  at  Whitton  near  Hounslow.  that  was  split  showed  the  redness 

This  spring,  1762,  all  the  duke  and  ripeness  within, 

of  Argyle's  rare  trees  and  shrubs  John  Buxton,  esq.  of  Shadwell, 

were  removed  to  the  princess  of  near  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  from 

Wales's  garden  at  Kew,  which  the  acorns  of  1762,  sowed  or 

now  excels  all  others,  under  the  planted  on  forty-two  acres  of  land 

direction  of  lord  Bute.  120  bushels,  containing,  as  near 

Mr.  Vernon,  Turkey  merchant  as  can  be  computed,  1,432,320 

at  Aleppo,  transplanted  the  weep-  acorns ;  which  is  nearly  34>,103 

ing-willow  from  the  river  Euphra-  acorns  on  each  acre.    For  this 

tes,  brought  it  with  him  to  Eng.  Mr.  Buxton  had  a  present  of  a 

land,  and  planted  it  at  his  seat  at  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of 

Twickenham-park  where  I  saw  it  Arts,  &c.   Years  or  ages  hence 

growing  anno  1748.    This  is  the  it  may  be  worth  a  journey  to  go 

original  of  ail  the  weeping-willows  and  observe  the  progress  of  vege- 

iji  our  gardens.  *  tation  in  the   dimensions  and 

October  the  18th,  1765,  I  went  heights  of  thi6  famous  plantation, 

to  see  Mr.  Rogers's  vineyard,  all  whose  beginning  is  so  certainly 

of  Burgundy  grapes,  and  seeming-  known. 

Jy  all  perfectly  ripe.  I  did  not  see  By  a  letter  (Nov.  28th,  1762) 

a  green  half-ripe  grape  in  all  this  from  Thomas  Knowlton,  gardener 

great  quantity.    He  does  not  ex-  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at  his 

pect  to  make  less  than  fourteen  seat  of  Londe6burgh  near  York, 

hogsheads  of  wine.   The  bunches  and  director  of  his  grace's  new 

and  fruit  are  remarkably  large,  kitchen-garden,  stoves,  &c.  at 

and  the  vines  very  strong.  He  was  Chatsworth,  I  am  informed  that 

formerly  famous  for  ranunculuses,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  is  now 

October  ]8tb,  1765,  I  visited  sowing  seventy  quarters  of  acorns 

Mrs.  Gaskry,  at  Parson's  Green,  that  is,  560  bushels  ;  an  immense 

near  Fulham.  This  long,  hot,  dry  quantity  :  but  this  year  there  was 

summer  has  had  a  remarkably  the  greatest  crop  of  acorns  ever 

good  effect  on  all  wall  fruits.  Apri*  remembered.    Besides  this  vast 

cots,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  ri-  sowing,  some  hundred  thousands 

pened  much  earlier  than  usual,  of  young  seedling  oaks  are  plant- 

and  have  been  excellent :  but  the  ing  out  this  winter  :  between  forty 
most  remarkable  was  the  plenty  and  fifty  men  are  employed  about 
of  pomegranates,  near  two  dozen  this  work.  In  the  year  1761,  as 
on  each  tree,  of  a  remarkable  size   many  oaks  were  transplanted  from 

•  This  is  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  had  of  its  introduction  ;  the  story 
of  its  being  raised  from  alive  twig  of  a  fruit-basket,  received  from  Spain  by  Pope, 
being  only  on  newspaper  authority  so  late  as  August  1801  .—See  Miller's  Diction- 
ary by  Martyn.— — A.  B.  L. 

Sir  Thomas  Vernon  of  London,  knight,  and  some  time  member  for  that  city,  died 
in  1705,  leaving  two  sons.  Henry,  the  eldest,  died  unmarried  at  Aleppo  in  Syria, 
aged  31 ;  his  monument  is  in  St.  Stephen's  church,  Coleman-street.  Thomas  Ver- 
non, the  second  son,  resided  at  Twickenham-park,  Middlesex. 

The  Above  communicated  to  me  by  sir  William  A'Court,  bart.  nephew  to  Mr, 
Vernon— —A.  B.  L, 
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the  nursery,  of  two,  three,  and  curious  gentlemen,  one  of  them 

four  years  old.  air  Nicholas  Carew,  at  Bedington, 

1761.   Our  last  winter,  if  it  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey.*'  (The 

may  be~called  so,  exceeded  for  title  is  lately  extinct,  anno  176$). 

mildness  1759.    The  autumnal  These  orange-trees  were  planted 

flowers  were  not  gone  before  in  the  natural  ground ;  but  against 

spring  began  in  December  with  every  winter  an  artificial  covering 

aconites,  snowdrops,  polyanthus-  was  raised  for  their  protection.  I 

es,  &c.  and  continued  without  any  have  seen  them  some  years  ago  in 

alloy  of  intervening  sharp  frosts,  great  perfection.    But  this  appa- 

all  January,  except  two  or  three  ratus  going  to  decay,  without  due 

frosty  nights  and  mornings:  a  consideration  a  green-house  of 

more  delightful  season  could  not  brick-work  was  built  all  round 

be  enjoyed  in  southern  latitudes,  them,  and  left  on  the  top  unco- 

In  January  and  February  ray  gar-  vered  in  the  summer.   I  visited 

den  was  covered  with  flowers.  them  a  year  or  two  after,  in  their 

This  summer,  1762, 1  was  visit-  new  habitation,  and  to  my  great 
ing  Mr.  Wood  of  Littleton,  Mid-  concern  found  some  dying,  and  all 
dlesex.  He  shewed  me  a  curiosity  declining ;  for,  although  there  were 
which  surprised  me.  pn  a  little  windows  on  the  south  side,  they 
slender  twig  of  a  peach-tree  about  did  not  thrive  in  their  confine- 
four  inches  long  that  projected  ment ;  but,  being  kept  damp  with 
from  the  wall,  grew  a  peach,  and  the  rains,  and  wanting  a  free,  airy 
close  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  full  sun  all  the  growing  months  of 
twig,  a  nectarine.  This  Mr.  Mil-  summer,  they  languished,  and  at 
ler  also  assured  me  he  had  himself  last  all  died, 
known,  although  not  mentioned  A  better  fate  has  hitherto  at- 
here  (in  his  Dictionary) ;  and  an-  tended  the  other  fine  parcel  of 
other  friend  *  assured  me,  that  he  orange-trees,  &c.  brought  over  at 
had  a  tree  which  produced  the  like  the  same  time  by  sir  Robert  Man- 
in  his  garden  at  Salisbury :  but  sell,  at  Margam  ;  late  lord  Man- 
this  I  saw  myself,  and  it  induces  sell's,  now  Mr.  Talbot's,  called 
me  to  think  that  the  peach  is  the  Kingsey-castle,  in  the  road  from 
mother  of  the  nectarines ;  the  Cowbridge  to  Swansey,  in  South 
latter  being  a  modern  fruit,  as  Wales.  My  nephew  counted  80 
there  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  name  trees  of  citrons,  limes,  burgamots, 
for  it.  Seville  and  China  orange-trees, 

Copied  from  my  nephew  Tho-  planted  in  great  cases  all  ranged 

mas  Collinson's  Journal  of  his  m  a  row  before  the  green  house. 

Travels,  1754— "  In  the  reign  of  This  is  the  finest  sight  of  its  kind 

Queen  Elizabeth,  anno  .  .  . ,  the  in  England.  He  had  the  curiosity 

first  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  to  measure  some  of  them.  A 

introduced  into  England  by  two  China  orange  measured  in  the  ex- 

*  I  well  knew  the  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  Dr.  Hancock  of  Salisbury,  who 
assured  me  of  this  fact ;  and  a  drawing  shewing  both  the  fruits  on  the  same  branch 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  H.  P.  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Hancock  told  me  that  he  had  the  tree  taken  up  to  send  to  the  earl  of  Har- 
burgh  but  it  was  killed  by  removing.  A.  B.L. 
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.  lent  of  its  branches  fourteen  feet. 
A  Seville  orange  was  fourteen  feet 
high,  the  case  included,  and  the 
stem  twenty-one  inches  round.  A 
China  orange  twenty-two  inches 
and  a  half  in  girth. 

July  11th,  1777.  I  visited  the 
orangery  at  Margam  in  the  year 
1766,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  of  Eglews  Nynngt  in 
that  neighbourhood,  a  very  sensi- 
ble and  attentive  man,  who  told  me 
that  the  orange  trees,  &c.  in  that 
garden  were  intended  as  a  present 
from  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  king 
of  Denmark  ;  and  that  the  vessel 
in  which  they  were  shipped  being 
taken  in  the  Channel,  the  trees 
were  made  a  present  of  to  sir  R. 
Mansell. 

December  10th,  1765.  A  few 
days  ago  died  my  friend  Mr.  Ben- 
net,  who  was  very  curious  and  in- 
dustrious in  procuring  seeds  and 
plants  from  abroad.  He  had  a  gar- 
den behind  the  Shadwell  water- 
works, near  the  spot  where  he 
lived,  and  built  several  very  hand- 
some stoves  at  a  great  expense, 
filling  them  with  6ne  exotics  of  all 
kinds ;  but  the  erecting  a  fire-en- 
gine to  raise  the  water,  so  hurt  his 
plants  by  the  smoke,  that  he  re- 
moved to  a  large  garden  of  two  or 
three  acres  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  White-chapel  laystalls. 
Here  he  built  a  large  house  for 
pines  and  other  rare  exotics,  which 
he  left  well  stocked.  In  this  garden 
he  raised  water  melons  to  a  great 
size  and  perfection ;  I  have  told 
above  forty  lying  ripe  on  the 
ground.  They  were  raised  in 
frames,  and  transplanted  out 
under  bell-glasses.  A  basket  of 
these  melons  was  sent  to  the  king. 
Mr.  Bennet  had  besides  a  great 
collectionof  hardy-ground  plants. 


His  garden  and  all  his  plants  were 
sold  by  auction  April  14,  1766. 

The  seeds  of  the  rhubarb  with 
broad  curled  leaves  were  first  raised 
by  me.  They  were  sent  by  Dr. 
Amman,  professor  of  botany  at 
Petersburg,  whose  father-in-law 
was  Russian  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince near  which  the  rhubarb 
grows.  The  seed  of  that  with 
long  narrow  curled  leaves  was  sent 
by  the  Jesuits  in  China  to  my 
friend  Dr.  Tancbes,at  Petersburg, 
by  the  Russian  caravan,  and  he 
sent  it  to  me. 

Lord  Rochefort,  our  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain,  in  a  letter  dated 
Madrid,  November  1765,  says, 
that  in  the  parts  where  he  had 
been,  there  are  very  few  forest- 
trees  worth  notice :  but  the  ilexes 
about  the  Escurial  are  fine.  One 
sort  produces  acorns  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  which  they  eat  in 
Spain  at  their  best  tables,  and 
they  are  as  sweet  as  chesnuts. 

May  17th,  1761.  I  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  at  South  Lodge,on 
Enfield  Chase,  to  dine,  and  see 
the  Virginia  dog. wood  fCornus 
jlorida).  Thecalyx  of  the  flowers, 
is  as  large  as  those  figured  by 
Catesby,  and  (what  is  remarkable) 
this  is  the  only  tree  that  bears 
these  flowers  amongst  many  hun- 
dreds that  I  have  seen :  it  began 
to  bear  them  in  May,  1759. 

Anno  1747*  Raised  a  new  spe- 
cies of  what  appears  to  be  a  three- 
thorned  acacia,  from  seeds  from 
Persia,  that  came  with  Azad  or 
Persian  hornbeam,  given  me  by 
Mr.  Baker :  it  thrives  well  in  my 
garden.  I  gave  seed  to  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and  he  also  raised  it. 

The  eastern  hornbeam  (Miller's 
Dictionary,  edition  8th)  was  raised 
from  seed  given  to  me,  which  came 
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from  Persia  by  the  name  of  Azad. 
I  save  it  to  Mr.  Gordon,  gardener 
at  Mile-End,  who  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  it  come  up  anno  1747* 
and  from  him  my  garden  and  other 
gardens  have  been  supplied.  There 
is  a  large  tree  in  my  field  at  Hen- 
don,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Miller  is  greatly  mistaken 
in  saying  the  Arundo,  No.  2,  or 
Donax>  dies  down  every  year.  In 
ray  garden  the  stalks  have  conti- 
nued for  some  years,  making  an- 
nually young  green  shoots  from 
every  joint,  and  bear  a  handsome 
tassel  of  flowers.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  it  in  flower  was  Septem- 
ber 15th,  1762.  This  very  long 
hot  dry  season  has  made  many 
exotics  flower. 

Donaxseu  Arundo  flowered  this 
year  also  (1762)  at  Mr.  Gordon's 
at  Mile-End. 

October  the  22nd,  1746,  I  re- 
ceived the  first  double  Spanish 
broom  that  was  in  England,  sent 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Brewer  at 
Nuremberg :  it  cost  there  a  golden 
ducat ;  and,  being  planted  in  a 
pot  nicely  wickered  all  over,  came 
from  thence  down  the  river  Elbe 
to  Hamburgh,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  by  tbe  first  ship  to  Lon- 
don. I  inarched  it  on  the  single- 
flowered  broom,  and  gave  it  to 
Gray  and  Gordon,  gardeners,  and 
from  them  all  have  been  supplied. 

Anno  1756.  Some  roots  of  Si- 
berian martagon  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Demidoff,  proprietor  of  the  Sibe- 
rian iron  mines,  flowered  for  the 
first  time,  May  24,  1756.  The 
flower  is  but  little  reflex ed,  and 
is,  I  think,  the  nearest  to  black  of 
any  flower  that  I  know. 

In  the  year  1727,  my  intimate 
friend  sir  Charles  Wager,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  brought  plants 
from  Gibraltar-hill,  of  the  Linaria 


procumbens  Hispanica Jiore Jlccoes- 
cente  pulckre  striato,  tabiis  nigro- 
purpureis,  which  I  have  yet  in  my 
garden,  anno  1761  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  brought  the  broad- 
leaved  Teucrium,  and  a  species  of 
periwinkle,  neither  of  which  were 
m  our  gardens  before ;  and  some 
roots  of  what  is  called  Hyacinths 
of  Peru, 

In  the  year  1756,  the  famous 
tulip-tree  in  Lord  Peterborough's 
garden  at  Parson's  Green,  near 
Fulham,  died.  It  was  about  se- 
venty feet  high,  the  tallest  tree  in 
theground,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
years  old,  being  the  first  tree  of 
the  kind  that  was  raised  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  for  many  years  the 
visitation  of  the  curious  to  see  its 
flowers,  and  admire  its  beauty,  for 
it  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
died  of  age  by  a  gentle  decay.  But 
it  was  remarkable,  that  the  same 
year  that  this  died,  a  tulip-tree, 
which  I  had  given  to  sir  Charles 
Wager,  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  his  garden,  which  was  opposite 
lord  Peterborough's.  This  tulip- 
tree  I  raised  from  seed,  and  it  was 
thirty  years  old  when  it  flowered* 
April  8th,  1749.  I  removed 
from  my  house  at  Peckham,  Sur- 
rey; and  was  for  two  years  in  trans- 
planting my  garden  to  my  house  at 
Mill-Hill,called  Ridgeway-House, 
in  the  parish  of  Hendon,  Middle- 
sex. 

Anno  1751.  I  raised  the  China 
or  paper-mulberry  from  seed  given 
me  by  Dr.  Mortimer. 


Visit  to  the  Sulphur  Moun- 
tain in  Iceland.  From  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Ice- 
land. 

The  weather  being  warm  and 
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calm,  we  ilept  very  comfortably 
in  our  tent,  which  was  pitched 
near  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the 
church.    The  '25th  of  May  was  a 
delightful  day,  and  having  taken 
an   early  breakfast  of  biscuit, 
cheese,  and  milk,  we  set  out  to- 
wards the  Sulphur  Mountain, 
which  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  Krisuvik.    At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  was  a  small  bank 
composed  chiefly  of  white  clay 
and  some  sulphur,  from  all  parts 
of  which  steam  issued.  Ascend- 
ing it,  we  got  upon  a  ridge  imme- 
diately above  a  deep  hollow,  from 
which  a  profusion  of  vapour  arose, 
and  heard  a  confused  noise  of 
boiling  and  splashing,  joined  to 
the  roaring  of  steam  escaping 
from  narrow  crevices  in  the  rock. 
This  hollow,  together  with  the 
whole  side  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
site, as  far  up  as  we  could  see,  was 
covered  with  sulphur  and  clay, 
chiefly  of  a  white  or  yellowish 
colour.  Walking  over  this  soft  and 
steaming  surface  we  found  to  be 
very  hazardous ;  and  I  was  fre- 
quently very  uneasy  when  the  va- 
pour concealed  my  friends  from 
me.  The  day,  however,  being  dry 
and  warm,  the  surface  was  not  so 
slippery  as  to  occasion  much  risk 
of  our  falling.   The  chance  of  the 
crust  of  sulphur  breaking,  or  the 
clay  sinking  with  us  was  great, 
and  we  were  several  times  in  dan- 
ger of  being  much  scalded.  Mr. 
Bright  ran  at  one  time  a  great 
hazard,  and  suffered  considerable 
pain  from  accidentally  plunging 
one  of  his  legs  into  the  hot  clay. 
From  whatever  spot  the  sulphur 
is  removed,  steam  instantly  es- 
capes; and  in  many  places  the 
sulphur  was  so  hot  that  we  could 
scarcely  handle  it.  From  the  smell 


I  perceived  that  the  steam  was 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  When 
the  thermometer  was  sunk  a  few 
inches  into  the  clay,  it  rose  gene- 
rally to  within  a  Jew  degrees  of 
the  boiling  point.   By  stepping 
cautiously,  and  avoiding  every  lit- 
tle hole  from  which  steam  issued, 
we  soon  discovered  how  far  we 
might  venture.  Our  good  fortune, 
however,  ought  not  to  tempt  any 
person  to  examine  this  wonderful 
place,  without  being  providedwith 
two  boards,  with  which  any  one 
may  cross  every  part  of  the  banks 
in  perfect  safety.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  hollow  we  found  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  mud,  about  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  similar  to  that  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which  we 
had  seen  the  evening  before ;  but 
this  boiled  with  mucn  more  vehe- 
mence.    We  went  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  the  wind  happeningto 
be  remarkably  favourable  for  view- 
ing every  part  of  this  singular 
scene.   The  mud  was  in  constant 
agitation,  and  often  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet. 
Near  this  spot  was  an  irregular 
space  filled  with  water  boiling 
briskly.   At  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
in  a  hollow  formed  by  a  bank  of 
clay  and  sulphur,  steam  rushed 
with  great  force  and  noise  from 
among  the  loose  fragments  of 
rock. 

Further  up  the  mountain,  we 
met  with  a  spring  of  cold  water,  a 
circumstance  little  expected  in  a 
place  like  this.  Ascending  still 
higher,  we  came  to  a  ridge  com- 
posed entirely  of  sulphur  and  clay, 
joining  two  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  we  found  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  sulphur  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  surface 
we  had  gone  over.  It  formed  a 
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smooth  crust  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness. 
The  crust  was  beautifully  crystal- 
lized. Immediately  beneath  it  we 
found  a  quantity  of  loose  granular 
sulphur,  which  appeared  to  be  col- 
lecting and  crystallizing  as  it  was 
sublimed  along  with  the  steam. 
Sometimes  we  met  with  clay  of 
different  colours,  white,  red,  and 
blue,  under  the  crust ;   but  we 
could  not  examine  this  place  to 
any  depth,  as  the  moment  the 
crust     was     removed,  steam 
came    forth,    and  proved  ex- 
tremely annoying.  We  found  se- 
veral pieces  of  wood,  which  were 
probably  the  remains  of  planks 
that  had  been  formerly  used  in 
collecting  the  sulphur,  small  crys- 
tals of  which  partially  covered 
them.  There  appears  to  be  a  con- 
stant sublimation  of  this  substance; 
and  were  artificial  chambers  con- 
structed for  the  reception  and  con- 
densation of  the  vapours,  much  of 
it  might  probably  be  collected.  As 
it  is,  there  is  a  large  quantity  on 
the  surface,  and  by  searching, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  great 
stores  may  be  found.    The  in- 
convenience proceeding  from  the 
steam  issuing  on  every  side,  and 
from  the  heat,  is  certainly  consi- 
derable ;  but  by  proper  precau- 
tions, neither  would  be  felt  so 
much  as  to  render  the  collection  of 
the  sulphur  a  matter  of  any  great 
difficulty.   The  chief  obstacle  to 
working  these  mines  is  their  dis- 
tance from  a  port,  whence  the 
produce  could  be  shipped.  But 
there  are  so  many  horses  in  the 
country,  whose  original  price  is 
trifling,  and  whose  maintenance 
during  summer  costs  nothing,  that 
the  conveyance  of  sulphur  to 
Reikiavik  presents  no  difficulties, 


which  might  not  probably  be  sur- 
mounted. 

Below  the  ridge  on  the  further 
side  of  this  great  bed  of  sulphur, 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  vapour  es- 
caping with  much  noise.  We 
crossed  to  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite,  and  found  the  sur- 
face sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of 
walking  cautiously  upon  it.  We 
had  now  to  walk  towards  the  prin- 
cipal spring,  as  it  is  called.  This 
was  a  task  of  much  apparent  dan- 
ger, as  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
tor  the  extent  of  about  half  a  mile, 
is  covered  with  loose  clay,  into 
which  our  feet  sunk  at  every  step. 
In  many  places  there  was  a  thin 
crust,  below  which  the  clay  was 
wet,  and  extremely  hot.  Good 
fortune  attended  us;  and  we  reach- 
ed, without  any  serious  inconve- 
nience, the  object  we  had  in  view. 
A  dense  column  of  steam,  mixed 
with  a  little  water,  was  forcing  its 
way  impetuously  through  a  crevice 
in  the  rock,  at  the  head  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  or  break  in  the  moun- 
tain.  The  violence  with  which  it 
rushes  out  is  so  great,  that  the 
noises  thus  occasioned,  may  of- 
ten be  heard  at  the  distance  of  se- 
veral miles,  and  during  the  night, 
while  lying  in  our  tent  at  Krisu- 
vik,  we  more  than  once  listened  to 
them  with  mingled  awe  and  asto- 
nishment.   Behind  the  column  of 
vapour  was  a  dark  coloured  rock, 
which  gave  it  its  full  effect. 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to 
offer  such  a  description  of  this  ex- 
traordinary place,  as  to  convey 
adequate  ideas  of  its  wonders,  or 
its  terrors.  The  sensations  of  a 
person,  even  of  firm  nerves,  stand- 
ing on  a  support  which  feebly  sus- 
tains him,  over  an  abyss  where,  li- 
terally, fire  and  brimstone  are  in 
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dreadful  and  incessant  action  ;  with  an  Iceland  walking  staff,  fur- 
having  before  his  eyes  tremendous  nished  with  a  long  spike  at  the 
proofs  of  what  is  going  on  beneath  end  ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  we  car- 
him;  enveloped  in  thick  vapours ;  ried  some  pairs  of  large  coarse 
his  ears  stunned  with  thundering  worsted  stockings  of  the  country 
noises;  these  can  hardly  be  ex-  manufacture.  We  likewise  had 
pressed  in  words,  and  can  only  be  our  hammers  and  bags  for  speci- 
well  conceived  by  those  who  nave  mens,  a  compass  and  thermome- 
experienced  them.  ter,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  with  some 

Earthquakes  are  said  to  occur  rye  bread  and  cheese, 

frequently  at  Krisuvik,  limited,  "  Thus  equipped,  we  set  for- 

however,  toa  small  district  in  their  ward  on  our  march  ;  and  having 

extent  and  effects.    It  was  re-  passed  two  er  three  cottages, 

marked  to  us,  also,  that  they  hap-  whose  inhabitants  gazed  with  won- 

pen  generally  after  a  continuance  der  at  our  expedition,  we  directed 

of  wet  weather ;  but  whether  these  our  course  in  nearly  a  straight  line 

statements  are  accurate  or  not,  we  towards  the  margin  of  the  snow, 

had  do  means  of  ascertaining.  The  nearer  we  approached  it,  ve- 

^  getation  became  more  and  more 

scanty,  and  at  length  almost  cn- 

Account  of  Snaepkll  Jokiil.  tirely  disappeared.  After  walking 

From  the  Same.  a*  a  steady  pace  for  two  hours,  in 

which  time  we  had  gone  about  six 

The  weather  having  now  be-  miles,  we  came  to  the  first  snow, 

come  more  favourable,  the  ascent  and  prepared  ourselves  for  the 

of  the  Snsfell  Jokul  was  accom-  more  arduous  part  of  our  enter- 

plished  by  my  friends  on  the  3rd  P"ze.   The  road  being  now  alike 

of  July ;  and  I  give  the  following  new  to  all,  we  were  as  competent 

narrative  of  the  expedition  in  the  as  our  guides  to  the  direction  of 

\  words  of  Mr.  Bright :  our  further  course,  The  summits 

After  a  hesitation  of  an  hour  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains 

or  two,  on  account  of  the  doubt-  were  covered  with  mist ;  but  the 

ful  appearance  of  the  day,  Mr.  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and  as 

Holland  and  myself,  with  our  in-  the  sun  did  not  shine  so  bright  as 

terpreter,  and  one  of  our  guides,  to  dazzle  our  eyes  with  the  reflec- 

who  was  very  desirous  of  accom-  tion  from  the  snow,  we  entertain- 

panying  us,  put  ourselves  under  od  good  hopes  of  accomplishing 

the  direction  of  a  stout  Icelander,  our  purpose.  During  the  first  hour 

who  undertook  to  be  our  leader  in  the  ascent  was  not  very  difficult, 

the  ascent  of  the  Jokul.   He,  and  the  snow  was  sufficiently  soft 

however,  honestly  confessed,  that  to  vield  to  the  pressure  of  our  feet, 

he  had  never  been  higher  up  the  After  that  time  the  acclivity  was 

mountain  than  the  verge  of  the  steeper,  the  snow  became  harder, 

perpetual  snow,  as  the  sheep  never  and  deep  fissures  appeared  in  it, 

wandered  beyond  that  limit ;  but  » which  we  were  obliged  to  cross,  or 

this  was  also  the  case  with  the  to  avoid  by  going  a  .considerable 

other  iohabitaots  of  the  district,  way  round.   These  fissures  pre- 

Every  one  of  us  provided  himself  sented  a  very  beautiful  spectacle : 
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they  were  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  depth,  and  though  not  in 
general  above  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  they  admitted  light  enough 
to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their 
white  and  rugged  sides.  As  we 
ascended,  the  inferior  mountains 
gradually  diminished  to  the  sight, 
and  we  beheld  a  complete  zone  of 
clouds  encircling  us,  while  the 
Jokul  still  remained  clear  and 
distinct.  From  time  to  time  the 
clouds,  partially  separating,  form- 
ed most  picturesque  arches, 
through  which  we  descried  the 
distant  sea,and  still  farther  oft',  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Breiee-Fiord, stretching  north- 
wards towards  the  most  remote 
extremity  of  the  island. 

<  In  the  progress  of  our  ascent 
we  were  obliged  frequently  to 
allow  ourselves  a  temporary 
respite,  by  sitting  down  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  snow.  About  three 
o'clock,  we  arrived  at  a  chasm, 
which  threatened  to  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  our  progress.  It  was 
at  least  forty  feet  in  depth,  and 
nearly  six  feet  wide ;  and  the  op- 
posite side  presented  a  face  line 
a  wall,  being  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  on 
which  we  stood  ;  besides  which, 
from  the  falling  in  of  the  snow  in 
the  interior  of  the  chasm,  all  the 
part  on  which  we  were  standing 
was  undermined,  so  that  we  were 
afraid  to  approach  too  near  the 
brink  lest  it  should  give  way. 
Determined,  however,  not  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  passing  this 
barrier,  we  followed  its  course  till 
we  found  a  place  that  encouraged 
the  attempt.  The  opposite  bank 
was  here  not  above  four  feet  high 
and  a  mass  of  snow  formed  a 
bridge,  a  very  insecure  one  indeed 
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across  the  chasm.  Standing  upon 
the  brink,  we  cut  with  our  poles 
three  or  four  steps  in  the  bank  on 
the  other  side,  and  then,  stepping 
as  lightly  as  possible  over  the 
bridge,  we  passed  one  by  one  to 
the  steps,  which  we  ascended  by 
the  help  of  our  poles.   The  snow 
on  the  opposite  side  became  im- 
mediately so  excessively  steep, 
that  it  required  our  utmost  efforts 
to  prevent  our  sliding  back  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  in  which 
case  we  should  inevitably  have 
been  plunged  into  the  chasm. 
This  dangerous  part  of  our  ascent 
did  not  continue  long;  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  on  a  tolera- 
bly level  bank  of  snow,  with  a 
precipice  on  our  right  about  sixty 
feet  perpendicular,  presenting  an 
appearance  as  if  the  snow  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  had  slipped 
away,  leaving  behind  it  the  part 
on  which  we  stood.  We  were  now 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  three 
peaks  of  the  mountain ;  that  which 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  east. 
We  beheld  immediately  before 
us  a  fissure  greatly  more  formi- 
dable in  width  and  depth  than  any 
we  had  passed,  and  which,  indeed, 
offered  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
our  further  progress.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Jokul  was  still  a 
hundred  feet  above  us ;  and  after 
looking  at  it  some  time  with  the 
mortification  of  disappointment, 
and  makingsome  fruitless  attempts 
to  reach,  at  least,  a  bare  exposed 
rock  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  fissure,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  advancing 
further. 

'  The  peak  of  the  Jokul  we  had 
now  attained,  is  about  4,460  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
extensive  view  which  we  might 
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have  obtained  from  this  elevated  whenever  we  stuck  our  poles  into 
point,  was  almost  entirely  inter-  the  snow  bridge,  they  went  direct- 
cepted  by  the  great  masses  of  ly  through.  The  first  person, 
cloud,  which  hung  upon  the  sides  therefore  who  crossed  struck  his 
of  the  mountain  and  admitted  only  pole  deep  into  the  lower  part  of 
partial  and  indistinct  views  of  the  wall,  thus  affording  a  point  of 
the  landscape  beneath.  It  has  support  for  the  feet  of  those  who 
been  said  by  Egbert  Olasson,  and  followed ;  Mr.  Holland,  however, 
others,  that  from  one  part  of  the  who  was  the  second  in  passing 
channel  which  lies1  between  Ice-  over,  had,  notwithstanding,  a  nar- 
land  and  Greenland,  the  mountain  row  escape,  for  his  foot  actually 
of  Snaefell  Jokul  may  be  seen  on  broke  through  the  bridge  of  snow- 
one  side,  and  a  lofty  mountain  in  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  res- 
Greenland  on  the  other.  It  is  cued  himself  from  falling  into  the 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  chasm  beneath.  We  were  scarcely 
this  is  an  accurate  statement,  all  safe  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
The  distance  between  the  two  chasm,  when  the  mist  surround- 
countries  at  this  place  cannot  ing  us,  made  it  extremely  difficult 
be  less  than  eighty  or  ninety  to  keep  the  track  by  which  we 
leagues.  had   ascended   the  mountain. 

«  The  clouds  now  began  rapidly  When  we  came  opposite  to  a  small 
to  accumulate,  and  were  visibly  bank  which  we  had  remarked  in 
rolling  up  the  side  of  the  moun-  our  ascent  as  being  free  from  snow, 
tain ;  we  were  therefore  anxious  we  desired  our  guide  to  remain 
to  quit  our  present  situation  as  where  he  was,  that  we  might  not 
speedily  as  possible,  that  we  might  lose  the  path,  while  we  went  to 
repass  the  chasm  before  we  were  examine  that  spot.  We  found  the 
involved  in  mist.  Our  first  bank  to  be  almost  entirely  corn- 
object,  however,  was  to  examine  posed  of  fragments  of  pumice  and 
the  state  of  the  magnetic  needle  volcanic  scoriae.  After  our  return 
which  Olasson  in  his  travels  asserts  to  the  former  track  we  made  the 
to  be  put  into  great  agitation  at  best  of  our  way  back  to  Olafsik 
the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  which  we  reached  at  about  a  quar- 
no  longer  to  retain  its  polarity,  ter  past  six,  to  the  great  surprise 
What  may  be  the  case  a  nundred  of  every  one ;  for  we  were  scarcely 
feet  higher,  we  cannot  affirm ;  but  expected  till  the  following  morn- 
at  the  point  we  reached,  the  nee-  ing ;  such  is  the  reverential  awe 
die  was  quite  stationary,  and  as  inspired  by  the  Jokul.  None  of 
far  as  we  could  judge,  perfectly  our  party  seemed  more  gratified 
true.  We  then  noted  an  observa-  with  the  exploit  than  our  guide, 
tion  of  the  thermometer,  which  who  having  always  been  accusto- 
we  were  surprised  to  find  scarcely  med  to  look  upon  the  Jokul  as 
so  low  as  the  freezing  point ;  and  some  invincible  giant,  greatly  ex- 
after  an  application  to  the  brandy  ulted  in  this  victory  over  him  ; 
bottle,  began  with  great  care  to  but  we  afterwards  learned,  that 
retrace  the  footsteps  of  our  ascent,  he  found  considerable  difficulty 
We  found  re-crossing  the  chasm  in  making  his  friends  credit  bis 
a  work  of  no  small  danger ;  for  narative  of  the  ascent.' 
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The  Mot  Springs  of  Reikholt. 
From  the  same. 

The  hot  springs  in  the  valley  of 
Reikholt,  or  Reikiadal,  though  not 
the  most  magnificent,  are  not  the 
least  curious  among  the  numerous 
phenomena  of  this  sort  that  are 
found  in  Iceland.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  excite  a  greater  degree  of 
interest  than  the  Geyser,  though 
they  possess  none  of  the  terrible 
grandeur  of  that  celebrated  foun- 
tain ;  and  are  well  calculated  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  natural 
philosophers.  On  entering  the  val- 
ley we  saw  numerous  columns  of 
vapour  ascending  from  different 
parts  of  it.  The  first  springs  we 
visited,  issued  from  a  number  of 
apertures  in  a  sort  of  platform  of 
rock,  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of 
calcareous  incrustations.  I  could 
not  procure  any  good  specimens, 
but  from  those  we  broke  oft;  the 
rock  appeared  to  be  greenstone. 
From  several  of  the  apertures  the 
water  rose  with  great  force  and 
was  thrown  two  or  three  feet  into 
the  air.  On  plunging  the  thermo- 
meter into  such  of  them  as  we 
could  approach  with  safety,  we 
found  that  it  stood  at  212". 

A  little  further  up  the  valley, 
there  is  a  rock  in  tne  middle  of 
the  river,  about  ten  feet  high, 
twelve  yards  long,  and  six  or 
eight  feet  in  breadth.  From  the 
highest  part  of  this  rock  a  jet  of 
boiling  water  proceeded  with 
violence.  The  water  was  dashed 
up  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
Near  the  middle,  and  not  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  there  is  a  hole,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  water 
boilingstrongly.  There  is  a  third 
ho  J  o  tQQdir  ttho  oth©r  gd(^  oA*  the 
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rock,  in  which  water  also  boils 
briskly.  At  the  time  we  saw  these 
springs,  there  happened  to  be  less 
water  in  the  river  than  usual,  and 
a  bank  of  gravel  was  left  dry  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  rock. 
From  this  bank  a  considerable 
quantity  of  boiling  water  issued. 

About  two  miles  further  up  the 
valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  whose  windings  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  cross  it  several 
times, are  the  church  of  Reikholt, 
and  the  minister's  house.  We 
went  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  a  bath  which  was  built 
nearly  600  years  ago  by  the  cele- 
brated Snorro  Sturleson.  The 
bath  is  a  circular  bason,  construct- 
ed of  stones,  apparently  without 
any  cement,  but  nicely  fitted  to- 
gether.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  altogether  about 
six  feet  deep,  the  water  being 
allowed  to  fill  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  four  feet.   The  hot  water  is 
brought  from  a  spring  about  100 
yards  distant,  by  means  of  a 
covered  conduit,  which  has  been 
somewhat  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake.   We  were  told  that  cold 
water  had  been  brought  to  it,  so 
that,  by  mixing  the  hot  and  cold 
together,  any  desired  temperature 
might  be  obtained.  AH  round  the 
inside,  a  little  way  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  was  a  row  of 
projecting  stones,   placed  ap- 
parently to  serve  the  purpose  of 
steps.    Steps  were  constructed  as 
an  entrance  to  the  bath,  close  to 
the  orifice  by  which  the  hot  water 
entered.    At  present  it  is  not 
much  used,  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  vegetable  matter 
and  soil. 

In  the  absence  of  the  minister 
we  were  politely  received  by  his 
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wife,  who  gave  us  some  excellent 
cream ;  a  good  proof  of  tbe  qua- 
lity of  the  pastures  of  this  valley. 

Proceeding  down  the  valley  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
we  entered  it,  we  came  to  a  group 
of  cottages,  situated  close  to  some 
hot  springs.  In  the  water  of  one 
of  them  we  saw  some  pots,  con- 
taining milk  and  curds.  There  is 
a  sort  of  natural  dome,  several 
feet  in  diameter,  formed  over  part 
of  this  spring  of  clay  and  stones. 
It  intermits  at  short,  and  pretty 
regular  intervals.  Having  sat 
down  near  an  orifice  in  the  dome 
from  which  steam  was  rushing, 
we  oberved  that  the  noise  sudden- 
ly ceased,  and  the  water,  when  it 
was  visible,  sunk  down  amoDgst 
tbe  stones  in  its  channel,  leaving 
them  dry.  After  a  short  interval 
the  noise  recommenced,  steam 
rushed  forth,  and  boiling  water 
followed.  We  observed  many 
repetitions  of  this  phenomenon ; 
and  the  intervals  were  scarcely 
two  minutes.  It  may  be  easily 
explained  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  ordinary  intermittent 
springs,  connecting  such  an  ap- 
paratus as  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  them,  with  one  in  which  steam 
may  be  brought  into  action  in 
order  to  force  the  water  upwards. 
Upon  part  of  the  mound  or  dome 
mentioned  above,  and  extending 
a  little  way  beyond,  a  hut  was 
constructed  the  entrance  to  which 
was  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  low 
passage.  The  heat  of  the  earth 
occasioned  by  the  hot  water  was 
here  confined,  so  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  was  73°.  No  use 
was  made  of  this  hut  except  for 
the  drying  of  clothes.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  the  people  have  not 
contrived  the  means  of  heating 
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their  apartments  by  the  hot 
springs  that  are  steady  in  their 
operations.  One  would  think, 
that  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it, 
would  have  suggested  this  long 
ago.  The  fear  of  danger  does  not 
exist,  for  tbe  habitations  are  close 
to  the  springs ;  and  near  the  place 
where  boiling  water  is  thrown  out 
with  the  most  terrible  violence, 
and  which  will  afterwards  be  de% 
scribed,the  natives  quietly  repose. 
Their  not  having  taken  advantage 
of  this  natural  source  of  comfort, 
must  proceed  from  that  want  of 
enterprise,  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  character  of  tbe 
Icelanders. 

About  a  mile  further  down,  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley,  is  the  Tun- 
ga-hver,  an  assemblage  of  springs 
the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  world.  A  rock 
(wickef)  rises  from  the  bog, 
about  twenty  feet,  and  is  about 
fifty  yards  in  length,  the  breadth 
not  being  considerable.  This 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  a 
hillock,  one  side  of  which  remains 
covered  with  grass  while  the  other 
has  been  worn  away,  or  perhaps 
destroyed  at  the  time  when  the 
hot  water  burst  forth.  Along  the 
face  of  the  rock  are  arranged  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  springs,  all  of 
them  boiling  furiously,  and  some 
of  them  throwing  the  water  to  a 
considerable  height.  One  of  them 
however  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. On  approaching  this  place 
we  observed  a  hipjh  jet  of  water,  * 
near  one  extremity  of  the  rock. 
Suddenly  thisjet  disappeared,  and 
another,  thicker,  but  not  so  high 
rose  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  it.  At  first  we  supposed  that 
a  piece  of  the  rock  had  given  way, 
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•  and  that  the  water  had  at  that 
moraenv  found  a  more  convenient 
passage.  Having  left  our  horses, 
we  went  directly  to  the  place 
where  this  had  apparently  hap- 
pened; but  we  had  scarcely 
reached  the  spot,  when  this  new  jet 
disappeared,  and  the  one  we  had 
seen  before  was  renewed.  We  ob- 
served that  there  were  two  irregu- 
lar holes  in  the  rock  within  a  yard 
of  each  other ;  and  while  from 
one,  a  jet  proceeded  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  the 
other  was  full  of  boiling  water. 
We  had  scarcely  made  this  obser- 
vation, when  the  first  jet  began 
to  subside,  and  the  water  in  the 
other  hole  to  rise;  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  had  entirely  sunk  down, 
the  other  attained  its  greatest 
height,  which  was  about  five  feet. 
In  this  extraordinary  manner, 
these  two  jets  played  alternately. 
The  smallest  and  highest  jet  con- 
tinued about  four  minutes  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  about  three 
minutes.  We  remained  admiring 
this  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  we  saw  many  alternations  of 
the  jets,  which  happened  regu- 
larly at  the  intervals  already  men- 
tioned. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give 
a  name  to  this  spring,  and  to  call 
it,  the  *  Alternating  Geyser.' 

These  springs  have  been  for- 
merly observed,  though  the  singu- 
larity of  the  alternations  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  attended  to  as 
any  thine  remarkable.  Olafson 
and  Paulson  mention,  that  the 
jets  appear  and  disappear  succes- 
sively in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  openings.  We  observed 
no  cessation  in  any  of  the  springs 
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but  in  the  two  under  considera- 
tion. 

To  form  a  theory  of  this  regular 
alternation  is  no  easy  matter ;  and 
it  seems  to  require  a  kind  of  me- 
chanism very  different  from  the 
simple  apparatus  usually  employed 
by  nature  in  ordinary  intermittent 
or  spouting  springs.  The  prime 
mover  in  this  case  is  evidently 
steam,  an  agent  sufficiently  power- 
ful for  the  phenomena.  The  two 
orifices  are  manifestly  connected ; 
for,  as  the  one  jet  sinks  towards 
the  surface,  the  other  rises  ;  and 
this  in  a  regular  and  uniform  man- 
ner. I  observed  once,  that  when 
one  of  the  jets  was  sinking,  and 
the  other  beginning  to  rise,  the 
first  rose  again  a  little  before  it 
had  quite  sunk  down  ;  and  when 
this  happened,  the  other  ceased  to 
make  any  efforts  to  rise,  and  re- 
turned to  its  former  state,  till  the 
first  again  sunk,  when  the  second 
rose  and  played  as  usual.  This 
communication  must  be  formed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  is  never 
complete,  but  alternately  inter- 
rupted, first  on  one  side,  and  then 
on  another.  To  effect  this  with- 
out the  intervention  of  valves 
seems  to  be  impossible;  and  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  natural 
formation  of  a  set  of  permanent 
valves ;  so  that  this  fountain  be- 
comes one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties ever  presented  by  nature,  even 
though,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  appearances  it  exhibits,  we 
take  every  advantage  that  ma- 
chinery can  give  us.  If  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  natural  valves,  theift 
must  be  of  very  durable  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  withstand  con- 
tinual agitation  and  consequent 
attrition. 

2  K 
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Account  of  the  Geysers.  By 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie. 

We  were  occupied  this  morning 
in  examining  the  environs  of  the 
Geysers:  and  at  every  step  re- 
ceived some  new  gratification. 
Following  the  channel  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  water  escap- 
ing from  the  great  bason  during 
the  eruptions,  we  found  some 
beautiful  and  delicate  petrifac- 
tions. The  leaves  of  birch  and 
willow  were  seen  converted  into 
white  stone*  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  preservation  ;  every 
minute  fibre  being  entire.  Grass 
and  rushesjwere  in  the  same  state, 
and  also  masses  of  peat.  In  order 
to  preserve  specimens  so  rare  and 
elegant,  we  brought  away  large 
masses,  and  broke  them  up  after 
our  return  to  Britain ;  by  which 
means  we  have  formed  very  rich 
collections';  though  many  tine 
specimens  were  destroyed  in  car- 
rying tbem  to  Reikiavik.  On  the 
outside  of  the  mount  of  the 
Geyser,  the  depositions!  owing  to 
the  splashing  of  the  water,  are 
rough,  and  have  been  justly  com- 
pared to  the  heads  of  cauliflowers. 
They  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  sre  arranged  round 
the  mount  somewhat  like  a  circu- 
lar flight  of  steps.  The  inside  of 
the  bason  is  comparatively  smooth ; 
and  the  matter  forming  it  is  more 
compact  and  dense  than  the  exte- 
rior crust;  and  when  polished, 
is  not  devoid  of  beauty,  being  of 
a  grey  colour,  mottled  with  black 
and  white  spots  and  streaks.  The 
white  incrustation  formed  by  the 
water  of  the  beautiful  cavity  be- 
fore described,  had  taken  a  very 
curious  form  at  the  edge  of  the 


water,  very  much  resembling  the 
capital  of  a  Gothic  column.  We 
were  so  rapacious  here,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  did  not  leave  a  single 
specimen  which  we  could  reach  ; 
and  even  scalded  our  fingers  in 
our  eagerness  to  obtain  them.  We 
found  the  process  of  petrifaction 
in  all  its  stages;  and  procured 
some  specimens  in  which  the  grass 
was  yet  alive  and  fresh,  while  the 
deposition  of  the  silicious  matter 
was  going  on  around  it.  These 
were  found  in  places  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  cavity,  where 
the  water  running  from  it  had  be- 
come cold. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Great  Geyser  towards  the 
north,  in  the  cleft  where  the  dis- 
ruption already  mentioned  had 
taken  place,  and  which  hss  pro- 
bably been  formed  by  an  earth- 
quake, are  banks  of  clay,  in  which 
there  are  several  small  basons  full 
of  boiling  mud.  The  mud  is  tjiin, 
and  tastes  strongly  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  of  which  we  observed 
many  films  attached  to  the  clay, 
which  seems  to  have  been  forced 
up  from  below,  through  fissures  in 
the  ancient  incrustations.  The 
clay  contains  also  iron  pyrites;  the 
decomposition  of  which  has  given 
it  very  rich  colours.  Almost  di- 
rectly above  this  place,  under  the 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  se- 
veral orifices,  from  which  steam 
rushes  ;  and  there  are  some  slight 
appearances  of  sulphur.  Almost 
the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  hill  is 
composed  of  incrustationsandclay. 

The  depositions  of  the  present 
and  former  springs  are  visible  to  a 
great  extent,  about  half  a  mile  in 
every  direction ;  and,  from  their 
great  thickness  in  many  places,  it 
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is  probable  lhat  they  are  spread 
under  the  surface  now  covered 
with  grass  and  water,  to  a  very 
considerable  distance.  About  half 
a  mile  up  the  rivulet,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Haukardal,  where  there  is 
a  church,  another  hot  spring  ap- 
pears, which  deposits  silicious 
matter.  From  thence  we  obtained 
one  of  the  most  curious  specimens 
wc  collected ;  it  almost  perfectly 
resembles  opal.   I  mention  the 
situation  of  this  spring  to  show 
the  probability  that  the  extent  of 
the  matter,  which  may  for  ages 
have  been  collecting,  is  very 
great ;  and  its  depth,  from  what 
is  seen  in  the  cleft  near  the  Gey- 
ser, where  it  is  visible  to  the 
thickness  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  is 
probably  also  very  considerable. 

it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  no 
particular  notice  has  been  taken 
by  the  early  Icelandic  authors  of 
this,  the  most  remarkable  spot  in 
all  the  island.  Though  hot  springs 
are  without  number,  and  occur  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  may 
be  regarded  with  indifference,  yet 
the  Geysers  must  have  been  re- 
markable at  all  times;  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  incrustations  shows 
them  to  have  been  deposited  by 
springs  of  no  ordinary  dimensions. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  verge 
of  that  vast  district  of  uninhabited 
and  desolate  country  which  forms 
the  interior  of  Iceland.   In  look- 
ing around  as  we  approached  the 
place,  nothing  wasseen  but  rugged 
mountains,  far  extended  swamps, 
and  frightful  Jokuls  rearing  their 
frozen  summits  to  the  sky.  No- 
thing in  this  direction  seemed  to 
invite  the  curiosity  or  enterprise 
of  people  already  accustomed  to 
the  horrors  of  volcanic  eruptions, 
And  fully  aware  that  their  only 


sure  subsistence  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  sea*  The  indifferent  and 
casual  manner  in  which  the  Gey- 
ser* are  mentioned  by  Arngrim 
Jonas,  shows  this  want  of  curiosity 
even  among  the  learned  of  the 
Icelanders.    He  speaks  of  some 
great  springs  near  Haukardal,  to 
the  north  of  Skalholt,  which  he 
had  never  himself  seen,  but  of 
which  he  had  heard  that  they  de- 
posited incrustations,  and  changed 
vegetable  matter  into  stone.  At 
the  present  day,  the  number  of  the 
natives  who  have  visited  these 
springs   is  comparatively ,  very 
small;  and,  by  those  who  live 
near  them,   their  extraordinary 
operations  constantly  going  on, 
are  regarded  with  the  same  eye  as 
the  most  common  and  indifferent 
appearances  of  nature.  Towards 
the  north-east,  and  east,  the  coun- 
try is  low ;  the  only  elevated 
ground  that  appears  towards  the 
south-east  being  the  summits 
of  Hekla,  and  Eyafialla  Jokul. 
Several  Jokuls  break  the  view 
towards  the  north ;  and  we  re- 
marked one  mountain  which  had 
several  rugged  and  peaked  summits 
soaring  to  a  great  elevation. 

However  strongly  the  feelings 
excited  by  the  productions  of  the 
springs,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  surrounding  country,  were  im- 
pressed upon  us,  we  often  turned 
anxiously  towards  the  Geysers, 
longing  for  a  repetition  of  their 
wonderful  operations.  To  them 
all  our  wishes  and  hopes  were  di- 
rected ;  and  we  felt  as  if  our  eyes 
could  never  tire  of  beholding,  nor 
our  minds  weary  of  contemplating 
them.  The  descriptions  we  had 
read,  and  the  ideas  we  had  formed 
of  their  grandeur,  were  all  lost  in 
the  amazement  excited  on  their 
2K2 
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being  actually  before  us ;  and,  with  our  clothes  on,  separated 
though  I  may  perhaps  raise  their  from  the  ground  by  sheep-skins 
attributes  in  the  estimation  of  the  and  a  rug,  in  order  that  we  might 
reader,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  start  up  at  a  moment's  notice, 
convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  Mr.  Fell  and  Mr.  Floed  had  left 
mingled  raptures  of  wonder,  admi-  us  to  return  at  Reikiavik  ;  and  we 
ration,  and  terror,  with  which  our  had  soon  cause  to  regret  that  they 
breasts  were  filled  ;  nor  do  I  fear  bad  departed  before  the  next  crup- 
that  any  conception  which  may  tion  of  the  Great  Geyser  took 
arise  of  the  astonishing  effect  of  place.    On  lying  down,  we  could 
the  Geysers,  will  leave  the  travel-  not  sleep  more  than  a  minute  or 
ler  disappointed,  who  trusts  him-  two  at  a  time ;  our  anxiety  causing 
self  to  the  tempestuous  ocean,  and  us  often  to  raise  our  heads  to 
braves  fatigue,  in  order  to  visit  listen.   At  last  the  joyful  sound 
what  must  be  reckoned  among  the  struck  my  ears ;  and  I  started  up 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  with  a  shout,  at  the  same  moment 
After  yielding  a  little  to  impa-  when  our  guides  who  were  sleep- 
tience,  we  were  gratified  by  syrap-  ing  in  their  Iceland  tent  at  a  short 
toms  of  commotion  inUhe  Great  distance  opposite  to  us,  jumped 
Geyser.    At  three  minutes  before  up  in  their  shirts,  and  hallooed  to 
two  o'clock  we  again  heard  sub-  us.   In  an  instant  we  were  within 
terraneous  discharges,  and  the  sight  of  the  Geyser ;  the  dis- 
water  flowed  over  the  edge  of  the  charges  continuing,  being  more 
bason;  but  no  jet  took  place.  The  frequent  and  louder  than  before, 
same  happened  at  twenty-five  and  resembling  the  distant  firing 
minutes  past  five  o'clock,  and  at  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea. 
five  minutes  before  seven.    At  This  happened  at  half  past  eleven 
thirty-five  minutes  past  eight,  it  o'clock;  at  which  time,  though 
boiled  over  again,  and  immediately  the  sky  was  cloudy,  the  light  was 
the  new  Geyserbegan  to  play,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  showing 
continued  till  a  quarter  past  nine,  the  Geyser ;  but  it  was  of  that  de- 
This  Geyser  gives  no  warning  be-  gree  of  faintness  which  rendered 
fore  it  spouts,  and  it  is  therefore  a  gloomy  country  still  more  dismal, 
necessary  to  be  cautious  in  looking  Such  a  midnight  scene  as  was  now 
down  the  pipe,  unless  it  is  known  before  us,  can  seldom  be  witnessed, 
what  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Here  description  fails  altogether, 
preceding  jet.   While  the  spray  The  Geyser  did  not  disappoint  us, 
and  vapour  are  rushing  out,  one  and  seemed  as  if  it  was  exerting 
may  approach  with  perfect  safety,  itself  to  exhibit  all  its  glory  on  the 
and  stand  quite  close  to  the  very  eve  of  our  departure.  It  raged  fu- 
brink  of  the  pipe  on  the  windward  riously,  and  threw  up  a  succession 
side.     The  pipe  is  nine  feet  in  of  magnificent  jets,  the  highest  of 
diameter,  not  perfectly  round,  and  which  was  at  least  ninety  feet- 
rough  and  uneven  within.  At  this  time  I  took  the  sketch 
Having  been  busily  engaged  in  from  which  the  engraving  is  made; 
packing  our  specimens,  and  being  but  no  drawing,  no  engraving,  can 
somewhat  tired,  we  went  to  sleep  possibly  convey  any  idea  of  tbe 
a  little  earlier  than  usual.  We  lay  noise  and  velocity  of  the  jets,  nor 
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of  the  swift  rolling  of  the  clouds  of 
vapour,  which  werehurled,oneover 
another,  with  amazing  rapidity. 

After  this  great  exertion  the 
water,  as  before,  sunk  into  the 
pipe,  leaving  the  bason  empty.  At 
seven  minutes  before  seven  o  clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  Geyser 
boiled  over ;  and  again  at  twenty 
minutes  past  nine ;  and  this  was 
the  last  time  we  saw  it  in  motion. 

At  thirty- two  minutes  past  nine, 
the  new  Geyser  began  its  opera- 
tions by  throwing  the  water  out 
of  the  pipe  at  three  or  four  short 
jets,  and  then  some  longer  ones. 
As  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  water 
was  thrown  out,  the  steam  rushed 
up  with  amazing  force,  and  a  loud 
thundering  noise,  tossing  the  water 
frequently  to  a  height  of  at  least 
seventy  feet.  So  very  great  was 
the  force  of  the  steam,  that  al- 
though a  brisk  gale  of  wind  was 
blowing  against  it,  the  column  of 
vapour  remained  as  perpendicular 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing. It  proceeded  in  this  mag- 
nificent play  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  correct 


sketch  of  this  beautiful  Geyser.  A 
light  shower  fell  from  the  vapour, 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
expressed  ;  but  the  imitation  is 
very  far  short  of  the  fine  effect  it 
produced.  Sir  John  Stanley  saw 
it  throw  up  water  to  the  height  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet. 
When  stones  are  dropped  into  the 
pipe  while  the  steam  is  rushing 
out,  they  are  immediately  thrown 
up,  and  are  commonly  broken  into 
fragments,  some  of  which  are  pro- 
jected to  an  astonishing  height. 

This  Geyser,  we  were  told,  had 
formerly  been  a  comparatively  in- 
significant spring,  likemany  which 
we  saw  around.  There  is  no  bason 
round  the  pipe,  but  there  are  some 
remains  of  incrustations  on  its 
brink,  similar  to  those  round 
several  of  the  smaller  springs. 
The  water  constantly  boils  vio- 
lently, about  twenty  feet  below 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe :  but  no 
subterraneous  discharges  take 
place  to  announce  its  operations  ; 
and  this  circumstances  seems  to 
render  a  different  theory  from  that 
of  the  great  Geyser,  necessary 
for  explaining  the  phenomena. 
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DRAIHAGB  OF  TRK  BOGS  iw  were  enabled  to  consider  these 

IRELAND.  bogs  as  forming  one  connected 

whole,  and  to  come  to  the  general 

ONE  of  the  grandest  and  most  conclusion,  that  a  portion  of  Ire- 
useful  projects  that  has  been  land,  of  httle  more  than  one  fourth 
lately  adopted  in  the  British  em*  of  its  entire  superficial  extent,  and 
pire  is  the  reclaiming  of  the  bogs  included  between  a  line  drawn 
m  Ireland.  Commissioners  having  from  AVicklow-head,  to  Gal  way, 
been  appointed  in  Ireland  for  the  and  another  drawn  from  Howth- 
purpote  Of  inquiring  into  the  prac-  head  to  Sligo,  comprizes  within  h 
ticability  of  this  scheme,  the  first  about  six  sevenths  of  the  bogs  in 
report  on  the  subject  was  delivered  the  island,  exclusive  of  mere 
id  the  Mouse  of  Commons  in  the  mountain-bogs  and  bogs  of  less 
summer  of  1810,  from  which  the  extent  than  500  acres;  in  its  form 
following  particulars  concerning  resembling  a  broad  belt  drawn 
the  nature  arid-extent  of  those  mo-  across  the  centre  of  Ireland,  with 
rasses  are  extracted.  its  narrowest  end  nearest  to  the 
"  An  object,  on  the  due  attain*  capital,  and  gradually  extending 
raent  of  which  depended  in  a  great  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to  the 
degree  the  success  of  our  under-  western  ocean.  This  great  division 
taking,  was  the  proper  division  of  of  the  island  extending  from  east 
the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  the  dis-  to  west,  is  traversed  by  the  Shan- 
tricts  referred  to  in  the  first  article  n on  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
of  the  instructions;  and  further,  to  thus  divided  into  two  parts;  of 
determine  in  what  part  we  should  these,  the  division  to  the  west- 
first  apply  those  means  intrusted  ward  of  the  river  contains  more 
to  us,  and  which  we  at  once  per-  than  double  the  extent  of  the  bogs 
ceived  were  utterly  inadequate  to  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
the  execution  of  any  plan  that  division  to  the  eastward  ;  so  that 
should  embrace  the  entire  extent  if  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the 
of  Ireland.  bogs  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of  mere 
From  inspection  of  the  map  ex-  mountain  bog,  and  of  bogs  under 
ecuted  by  General  VaJlancey,  we  500  acres)  to  be  divided  into 
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twenty  parte,  we  shall  find  about 
seventeen  -of  them  comprized 
within  the  great  division  we  have 
now  described,  twelve  to  the  west- 
ward, and  five  to  the  eastward, 
of  the  Shannon ;  and  of  the  re* 
roaining  three  parts,  about  two  are 
to  the  south,  and  one  to  the  north, 
of  this  division.    Of  the  positive 
amount  of  their  contents  we  have 
as  yet  ho  data  that  can  enable  us 
to  speak  with  any  precision  ;  but 
we  are  led  to  believe,  from  various 
communications  with  our  engi- 
neers, that  the  bogs  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  great  district  above 
described  amount  to  about  260,000 
English  acres,  which,  on  the  pro- 
portion already  mentioned,  would 
give  rather  more  than  one  million 
of  English  acres  as  the  total  con- 
tents of  the  bogs  of  Ireland ;  ex- 
cluding however  from  consider- 
ation mere  mountain-bogs,  and 
also  all  bogs  of  less  extent  than 
500  acres,  of  each  of  which  de- 
scription the  amount  is  very  con- 
siderable :  of  the  extent  of  the 
latter  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  a  fact  which  we  have  learn- 
ed from  Mr.  Larkin  ;  that  in  the 
single  county  of  Cavan  which  he 
has  surveyed,  there  are  above  90 
bogs,  no  one  of  which  exceeds 
500  Irish  acres,  but  which  taken 
collectively  contain  above  11,000 
•Irish,  which  is  equivalent  to  above 
17,600   English  acres,  besides 
many  smaller  bogs  varying  in  size 
from  five  to  twenty  acres. 

Most  of  the  bogs  which  lie  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  and 
which  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  King's  county  and 
county  of  Kildare,  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bog 
of  Allen  :  it  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  this  name  is  applied 


to  any  one  great  morass :  on  the 
contrary,  the  bogs  to  which  it  fs 
applied  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  often  separated  by  high 
ridges  of  dry  country,  and  inclin- 
ing towards  different  rivers,  as 
their  natural  directions  for  drain- 
age, so  intersected  by  dry  and 
cultivated  land,  that  it  may  be  af- 
firmed generally,  there  is  no  spot 
of  these  bogs,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Shannon,  so  much  as  two 
Irish  miles  distant  from  the  upland 
and  cultivated  districts. 

With  this  first  and  general  view 
of  the  subject,  we  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  selecting  at  once  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great 
district  above  referred  to,  as  the 
object  of  our  first  inquiries,  form- 
ing in  itself  one  whole,  whose 
parts  had  more  or  less  connexion, 
with  each  other,  lying  in  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  some  of  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  counties ;  inter- 
sected also  by  the  two  great  lines 
of  navigation,  the  Grand  and  the 
Royal  canals,  and  presenting  in 
common  apprehension  very  consi- 
derable obstacles  to  improvement, 
the  overcoming  of  which  would 
in  itself  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  the  improvement  of  the 
bogs  of  Ireland  in  most  other 
cases." 

The  commissioners  then  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  particulars  of 
their  parcelling  out  the  bogs  to  be 
surveyed,  to  different  engineers, 
with  the  pay  alloted  to  them,  and 
the  persons  employed  under  them; 
and  they  then  give  some  observa- 
tions derived  from  the  first  report 
delivered  in,  that  of  Mr.  Griffith, 
to  whom  was  consigned  a  district 
forming  the  eastern  end  of  the  bog 
of  Allen,  and  containing  36,430 
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English  acres  of  bog.  Of  these 
we  shall  transcribe  some  of  the 
most  instructive. 

"  There  are  many,  we  believe, 
who  consider  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
to  be  low  and  marshy  tracts  of 
country,not  very  dissimilar  in  their 
composition  from  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire ;  others,  aware  that  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  form- 
ed greatly  differs  from  that  of  the 
fen  districts,  attribute  nevertheless 
the  origin  of  both  to  pretty  nearly 
the  same  causes ;  while  an  opinion, 
more  prevalent,  and  perhaps  not 
less  erroneous  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  attributes  their  forma- 
tion to  fallen  forests,  which  are 
supposed  at  some  former  period  to 
have  covered  these  districts,  and 
to  have  been  destroyed  either  by 
,  the  effects  of  time,  or  by  hostile 
armies  in  the  early  wars  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's report  are  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  these  supposi- 
tions ;  the  bogs  which  he  has  sur- 
veyed being  every  where  in  ele- 
vated situations  ;  and  the  trees 
which  have  hitherto  been  so  con- 
stantly found  buried  in  the  edges 
of  these  bogs,  where  alone  it  is 
probable  they  have  generally  been 
sought  for,  are  very  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  interior  parts,  at  least 
of  this  district. 

Without  entering  in  this  report 
into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  peatbogs,  we  are  however 
anxious  to  give  such  persons  as 
hate  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them,  some  idea  of  the 
general  appearances  which  they 
actually  present. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Griffith, 
that  each  of  the  four  bogs  included 
in  the  subject  of  his  report,  is  a 


mass  of  the  peculiar  substance 
called  peat,  of  the  average  thick- 
ness of  25  feet,  no  where  less  than 
12,  nor  found  to  exceed  42 ;  this 
substance  varying  materially  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  at  which  it 
lies;  on  the  upper  surface,  covered 
with  moss  of  various  species,  and 
to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet, 
composed  of  a  mass  of  the  fibres 
of  different  vegetables  in  different 
stages  of  decomposition  propor- 
tioned to  their  depth  from  the  sur- 
face, generally  however  too  open 
in  their  texture  to  be  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  fuel :  below  this, 
generally  lies  a  light  blackish 
brown  turf,  containing  the  fibres 
of  moss  still  visible,  though  not 
perfect,  and  extending  to  a  further 
depth  of  perhaps  ten  feet  under 
this.  In  the  instance  exhibited  in 
the  section  at  the. close  of  Mr. 
Griffith's  report,  are  found  small 
branches  and  twigs  of  alder  and 
birch ;  but  we  do  not  understand 
him  as  being  of  opinion  that  such 
is  by  any  means  generally  the  case. 
At  a  greater  depth  the  fibres  of 
vegetable  matter  cease  to  be  visible, 
the  colour  of  the  turf  becomes 
blacker,  and  the  substance  much 
more  compact,  its  properties  as 
fuel  more  valuable,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  the  degree  of  black- 
ness and  compactness  proportion- 
ate to  its  depth.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  bog  it  forms  a  black  mass, 
which  when  dry  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  pitch,  or  bituminous 
coal,  and  having  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture in  every  direction,  with  a 
black  shining  lustre,  and  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  a  considerable 
polish.  Immediately  below  this 
lower  stratum  there  is  generally 
found  a  thin  stratum  of  yellow  or 
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blue  clay,  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  six  feet;  in  some 
places  the  peat  rests  on  a  thinner 
stratum  of  yellowish  white  marl, 
containing  upon  an  average  about 
60  per  cent,  of  calcariou*  matter. 
This  stratum  of  clay  in  this  dis- 
trict universally  rests  on  a  solid 
mass  of  clay  and  lime-stone  gravel 
mixed  together,  and  extending  to 
an  unknown  depth. 

We  should  further  consider  the 
peat  moss  as  partaking  in  its  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  property  of 
sponge,  completely  saturated  with 
water,  and  giving  rise  to  different 
streams  and  rivers  for  the  discharg  c 
of  the  surplus  waters  which  it  re- 
ceives from  rain  or  snow.  These 
streams  in  this  district  almost  uni- 
versally have  worn  their  channels 
through  the  substance  of  the  bog 
down  to  the  clay  or  limestone  gra- 
vel underneath,  dividing  the  bog 
into  distinct  masses,  ana  present- 
ing in  themselves  the  most  proper 
situations  for  the  main  drains,  and 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  art, 
may  be  rendered  effectual  for  that 
purpose. 

Such  is  the  internal  structure  of 
the  bogs  in  this  district. 

Viewing  them  externally  they 
present  surfaces  by  no  means  level, 
but  with  plains  of  inclination  am- 
ply sufficient  for  their  drainage. 
The  highest  summit  of  any  part 
of  the  bogs  in  this  district  is  298 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
taken  at  an  ordinary  spring-tide  in 
the  bay  of  Dublin ;  while  the  low- 
est point  any  where  on  their  sur- 
face is  84  feet  lower  than  the 
highest,  and  therefore  214  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  6ea.  It  re- 
quires a  mere  inspection  of  the 
map  and  sections  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  part  of  these 


bogs  from  which  the  water  may 
not  be  discharged  into  rivers  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  with 
falls  adequate  to  their  drainage ;  and 
we  observe,  in  the  instance  of  the 
bog  of  Timahoe,  that  a  part  of  its 
water  is  discharged  into  the  sea  at 
Drogheda,  and  another  part  below 
Waterford." 


Report  made  to  the  Insti- 
tute, &c.  on  Writing  Ink. 

From  Annates  de  Chimie,  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine* 

The  object  proposed  byM.Tarry 
in  his  memoir  is  to  explain : 

1.  The  processes  employed  for 
discharging  writing  from  paper. 

2.  The  processes  for  reviving 
writings  which  have  been  appa- 
rently obliterated, 

3.  The  best  way  to  improve 
common  ink. 

4.  Finally,  the  discovery  of  an 
ink  which  should  resist  all  che- 
mical agents. 

We  shall  now  give  an  abridge- 
ment of  these  four  articles. 

article  i. 
Processes  for  discharging  Writing. 

The  art  of  discharging  writing 
is  very  ancient,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed are  very  simple.  In  fact, 
we  know  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
moisten  a  written  paper  with  any 
acid,  when  the  writing  will  gra- 
dually disappear.  But  all  the  acids 
cannot  be  employed  with  equal 
success.  Some  leave  a  stain  on  the 
paper,  which  is  not  easily  remov- 
ed; others  corrode,  and  render  the 
papo*  unserviceable.  The  way  to 
avoid  -these  inconveniences  is  to 
make  choice  of  an  acid  which  shall 
act  on  the  writing  only,  without 
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injuring  the  paper,  or  giving  it  a 
colour  different  from  that  which 
it  had  before  it  was  written  upon. 

In  order  to  discover  audi  of  the 
acids  as  are  best  suited  for  the 
operation  in  question,  the  author 
determined  to  submit  common 
writing  ink  to  the  action  of  differ- 
ent  acids,  and  to  observe  carefully 
the  phsenomena  which  these  bodies 
present  at  the  time  of  their  mix- 
ture. According  to  him,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  easily  takes  out  writ- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
an  oily  tint  to  the  paper. 

The  acid  oxalate  of  potash  pro- 
duces more  certain  and  more 
prompt  effects.  The  oxygenized 
muriatic  acid,  if  it  be  newly  made, 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  above 
two  acids,  because  at  the  same 
time  that  it  takes  out  the  writing, 
it  bleaches  the  paper  without  alter- 
ing it. 

It  is  not  the  same  case  with  the 
nitric  acid,  which  always  takes  out 
the  ink,  but  soon  penetrates  the 
paper,  and  forms  above  it  undu- 
lated lines  of  a  yellow  colour. 

We  may  succeed,  however,  in 
softening  both  these  effects,  by 
taking  the  precaution  to  dilute  tho 
nitric  acid  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  to  wash  the  paper 
immediately  after  the  writing  has 
been  taken  out. 

A  mixture  of  the  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids  has  but  a  slow  action 
upon  writing.  It  bleaches  the 
paper,  and  does  not  oppose  its 
desiccation,  as  when  we  employ 
the  nitric  acid  alone. 

In  general,  «  hatever  be  the  kind 
of  acid  employed  to  discharge 
writing,  it  is  always  proper,  when 
the  operation  is  performed,  to  dip 
the  paper  in  water,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  new  combinations 
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which  the  acids  have  formed  with 
the  particles  of  ink  which  have 
been  discharged. 

M.  Tarry,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  article,  does  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  China  ink  does  not  act  like 
common  ink  with  the  acids,  as  its 
composition  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  we  use  for  writing  of 
all  kinds.  So  far  from  the  acids 
attacking  China  ink,  they  make  it, 
on  the  contrary,  of  a  deep  black  : 
it  cannot  be  discharged  therefore 
without  erasing  it; 

ARTICLE  II. 

Processes  for  ascertaining  what 
Writing  has  been  substituted  for 
something  taken  out,  and  Me- 
thods of  reviving  the  Writing 
which  has  disappeared. 

All  the  methods  which  have 
been  given  for  discharging  writing 
consist,  as  abovementioned,  in  de- 
composing the  ink,  and  in  forcing 
its  constituent  parts  to  form  other 
combinations.  These  combina- 
tions, being  decomposed  in  their 
turn  by  different  agents,  may  re- 
gain a  tint,  which,  if  it  be  not  that 
of  ink,  at  least  exhibits  a  shade 
which  becomes  perceptibleenough 
for  ascertaining  the  letters  and 
words  which  had  been  traced  on 
the  paper  before  it  was  touched  by 
the  acids. 

The  gallic  acid  is,  according  to 
the  author,  one  of  those  agents, 
which  in  this  case  succeeds  very 
well. 

The  liquid  prussiate  of  lime  also 
produces  a  good  effect. 

It  is  the  same  case  with  the  al- 
kaline hydrogenated  sulphurets. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  we  never 
obtain  any  success  from  the  em- 
ployment of  these  agents,  when 
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we  hare  left  any  acid  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  writing,  and  parti- 
cularly if  wo  have  washed  the 
paper  afterwards. 

In  short,  we  may  easily  conceive, 
that  in  this  case  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  ink  which  were  com* 
bioed  with  the  acid,  and  bad  form* 
ed  with  it  compounds  soluble  in 
water,  having  been  taken  up  by 
this  fluid,  ought  not  to  leave  any 
trace  of  their  existence  longer ; 
and  consequently  it  is  impossible 
that  the  agents  employed  for  dis- 
covering them  can  render  them 
visible. 

It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  the 
gallic  acid,  the  liquid  prussiate  of 
lime,  the  alkaline  hydrogenated 
sulphurets,  and  so  many  other  re- 
agents which  nave  been  so  much 
praised,  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  infallible  methods  for  reviving 
writing. 

article  nr. 
Improvement  of  Common  Ink. 

Most  of  the  inks  now  in  use  are 
of  a  bad  quality.  Some  are  spon- 
taneously destroyed ;  others  im- 
perceptibly lose  their  black  colour, 
and  assume  a  yellow  one ;  several, 
after  a  length  of  time,  enter  into 
the  paper,  and  spoil  it :  lastly, 
there  are  some  which  are  first  pale, 
and  then  become  very  black. 

All  these  differences  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  making 
of  the  ink. 

Convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
having  a  good  article  of  this  kind, 
the  author  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments,  but  is  forced  to  admit 
that  he  has  not  discovered  any  re- 
cipe superior  to  that  which  has 
been  published  by  Lewis.  This 


ink,  according  to  our  author,  com. 
bines  every  advantage:  but  we 
must  observe,  that  it  is  no  more 
exempt  than  the  rest  from  being 
dissolved  in  the  acids,  and  in  this 
respect  it  has  an  inconvenience 
which  those  who  wish  to  discharge 
writing  from  paper  know  very  well 
how  to  profit  by.  This  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  induced  M. 
Tarry  to  make  some  new  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  obtain  an  ink 
which  should  be  inalterable  by  che- 
mical agents ;  and  he  appears  to 
us  to  have  succeede&in  his  object. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Discovery  of  an  Ink  tohich  resists 
the  action  of  chemical  agents. 

The  author  describes  his  inven- 
tion in  the  following  words : 

"  My  ink  is  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  of  all 
others.  It  contains  neither  gall- 
nuts,  Brazil  wood,  or  Campeachy 
gum,  nor  any  preparation  of  iron ; 
it  is  purely  vegetable,  resists  the 
action  of  the  most  powerful  vege- 
tables, the  most  highly  concen- 
trated alkaline  solutions,  and, 
finally,  all  the  solvents. 

"  The  nitric  acid  acts  very 
feebly  upon  the  writing  performed 
with  this  ink.  The  oxy muriatic 
acid  makes  it  assume  the  colour 
of  pigeons'  dung.  After  the  action 
of  this  last  acid,  the  caustic  alka- 
line solutions  reduce  it  to  the  co- 
lour of  carburet  of  iron  :  the  cha- 
racters of  the  writing  nevertheless 
remain  without  alteration,  and  it 
cannot  pass  through  these  differ- 
ent states,  except  after  long  ma- 
cerations. The  principles  of  which 
it  is  composed  render  it  incorrupti- 
ble, and  it  can  retain  its  proper- 
ties many  years." 
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'  The  results  which  we  obtained  practice.   Potatoes  produce  more 

coincided  entirely  with  those  of  the  weight  and  measure  on  a  given 

author,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  extent  of  ground,  and  may  be  cul- 

in  saying,  that  his  is  the  best  we  tivated  with  less  expense ;  still  the 

hare  ever  seen  of  the  kind  which  parsnep  is  found  to  answer  best 

is  called  indelible  ink.  It  is  liable,  for  the  farmer's  purpose.  A  perch 

however,  to  deposit  a  sediment,  a  of  the  island,  which  is  twenty-four 

disadvantage  which  we  think  might  square  feet,  will  produce  on  an 

be  removed  by  M.  Tarry  after  a  average  crop  seven  cabots  of  pota- 

few  more  experiments.  We  have  toes,  each  weighing  forty  pounds ; 

tried  to  discharge  it  with  all  the  the  same  extent  in  parsneps  will 

known  chemical  agents,  but  with-  only  average  six  cabots,  which 

out  effect;  and  we  think  the  in-  weigh  only  thirty-five  pounds 

ventor  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  each,  making   twenty  pounds 

Institute,  and  of  the  community  weight  in  favour  of  the  potatoes, 

at  large.  but  they  are  not  so  nutritious  as 

_____   parsneps. 

On  the  Culture  of  Parsneps.       Parsneps  will  thrive  almostany 

By  Charles  Le  Hardy,  Esq.  of  where,  but  better  in  a  deep  stift 

•  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Ioam'   Tney  are  generally  culti- 

.        t    _         .  vated  in  the  island  after  a  crop  of 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  So-  barley>  in  tbe  f0iiowing  manner : 

ctety  of  Arts.  At  the  end  of  January,  or  the  be- 
Having  observed  in  the  book  of  ginning  of  February,the  soil,  which 
premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  requires  for  this  purpose  to  be  stir- 
that  they  wished  for  information  '  red  from  the  bottom,  is  either  dug 
on  the  culture  of  Parsneps,  which  with  spades  after  a  skimming 
are  much  used  in  the  island  of  plough,  or  with  two  ploughs  of 
Jersey ;  as  having  practised  it  for  different  shapes  following  one 
many  years,  1  take  the  liberty  to  another.  The  latter  of  the  two,  in- 
.  communicate  what  I  know  on  the  vented  some  years  ago  by  a  farmer 
subject,  with  the  result  of  some  in  the  island,  will  go  to  a  depth  of 
comparative  experiments.  fifteen  inches.  In  both  these  ways 
The  culture  of  parsneps  and  the  neighbouring  farmers  assist 
beans  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  each  other :  in  the  season,  it  is 
the  regular  courses  of  crops  in  the  not  uncommon  to  see  forty  or  fifty 
island.  There  is  no  farmer,  be  men  in  one  field,  digging  after  a 
the  extent  of  his  grounds  ever  so  plough.  When  the  large  plough  is 
small,  who  does  not  yearly  plant  used,  fewer  men  are  required,  but 
a  proportionate  quantity,  for  the  more  strength  of  cattle:  two  oxen 
purpose  of  fattening  his  hogs  and  and  six  horses  are  the  team  gene- 
.  cattle,  or  feeding  his  milch  cows,  rally  used.  Those  days  are  reckon- 
A  few  years  ago,  the  culture  of  ed  days  of  recreation,  and  tend  to 
potatoes  was  substituted  by  some  promote  social  intercourse  among 
farmers  to  that  of  parsneps,  and  that  class  of  men. 
apparently  with  advantage  ;  but  After  the  ground  has  been  tilled 
further  experience  has  brought  in  this  way,  it  is  corasely  harrow- 
them  back  again  to  their  former  ed,and  a  sufficient  number  of  wo- 
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men  are  provided  to  plant  beans. 
These  are  dibbled  in  rows  three 


by  three  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  feet  from  row  to  row. 
Two  women  may  plant  one  vergee 
in  a  day ;  two  vergees  and  a  half 
being  equal  to  an  English  acre. 
Three  sextenniers  of  parsnep  seed 
(about  one  quarter  of  a  Win- 
chester bushel)  are  then  sown 
upon  each  vergee,  and  the  whole 
is  finely  harrowed. 

This  crop  now  requires  no  at- 
tendance till  the  month  of  May, 
when  weeding  becomes  necessary. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  culture.  It  is  generally  done 
by  hand,  with  a  small  weeding- 
fork  ;  and  as  the  parsneps  require 
to  be  kept  very  clean,  the  expense 
is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
weeds.  This  latter  summer  four 
women  were  employed  twenty- 
eight  days  each  in  weeding  about 
fivevcrgees.  I  tried  a  few  perches 
with  the  hand  hoe,  and  thinned 
them  like  turnips;  they  proved 
finer  than  those  which  were  hand- 
weeded.  In  Guernsey  they  make 
use  of  the  spade  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  beans  are  pulled  upfrom  among 
the  parsneps,  and  about  the  latter 
end  the  digging  begins.  The  in- 
strument used  is  the  common  three- 
pronged  fork.  This  work  is  done 
gradually  as  the  cattle  want  them, 
till  the  ground  requires  to  be  clear- 
ed for  so  wing  wheat ;  which  after 
parsneps  is  generally  done  about 
the  middle  of  December.  They 
are  reckoned  an  excellent  fallow 
for  that  kind  of  grain,  and  the 
finest  crops  are  generally  those 
which  succeed  them ;  as  it  is  a  tap 
rooted  plant,  it  does  not,  like  the 


otatoe,  impoverish  the  surface, 
ut  leaves  it  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds,  to  a  succeeding  crop. 

When  parsneps  require  to  be 
kept  for  the  use  of  cattle,  they  are 
brought  under  dry  sheds,  and  will 
keep  good  without  any  care  till 
the  end  of  March.  Should  they 
require  to  be  kept  longer,  they 
are  laid  in  double  rows  over  one 
another,  their  heads  outward, 
with  alternate  strata  of  earth, 
which,  when  finished,  have  the 
appearance  of  small  walls,  or, 
if  made  circular,  of  small  towers. 
Those  for  6eed  are  always  pre- 
served in  this  manner,  and  some- 
times carrots  and  beets  for  culi- 
nary purposes. 

Parsneps  are  not  injured  by 
frost ;  after  having  been  frozen, 
they  are  fit  for  vegetation;  the 
only  sensible  alteration  is  their  ac- 
quiring a  sweeter  taste,  and  by  this 
perhaps  becoming  more  nutritive. 
They  are  given  raw  to  hogs,  and 
to  horned  cattle.  Though  horses 
are  fond  of  these  roots,  they  are 
not  suffered  to  eat  them,  as  they 
make  them  languid,  and  are  apt 
to  injure  their  sight.  Their  leaves 
when  wet,  are  so  caustic  as  to 
blister  the  hands  of  the  weeders, 
and  sometimes  to  occasion  a 
violent  inflammation  in  the  eyes 
and  udders  of  the  cattle  feeding 
upon  them. 

Cows  fed  on  parsneps  in  the 
winter  months,  give  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
of  better  flavour,  than  those  fed 
upon  potatoes.  The  butter  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  from  spring 
grass.  Though  the  root  of  this 
plant  has  the  quality  of  improving 
that  article,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  leaves  give  it  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste,  which,  however, 
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is  of  no  consequence  when  intend- 
ed  to  be  potted,  as  it  goes  off  in  a 
short  time. 

Parsneps  aredangerous  food  for 
sows  before  they  farrow,  and  might 
occasion  them  to  lose  their  litter. 
Hogs  may  be  fattened  with  them 
in  about  six  weeks.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom during  that  time  to  thicken 
their  swill  with  the  meal  of  beans 
and  oats  ground  together.  Pork 
fattened  in  this  way  is  very  firm, 
and  does  not  waste  in  boiling. 

Horned  cattle  may  be  fattened 
with  parsneps  in  about  three 
months.  I  never  knew  them  used 
for  sheep. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  the 
island,  that  hogs  or  cattle  fed  on 
parsneps,  may  be  brought  to  a 
condition  for  slaughtering,  in  less 
time,  and  with  half  the  quantity, 
that  would  be  required  of  potatoes. 
The  butchers  are  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  the  former,  and  will 
give  a  halfpenny  per  pound  more 
for  cattle  fattened  with  them,  than 
for  such  as  have  been  fed  any 
other  way.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was 
informed,  they  alwavs  contained 
a  greater  quantity  of  tallow. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  culture  and  use  of 
the  parsnep,  and  a  just  compari- 
son with  the  potatoe. 


On  the  Horticultural  Ma- 
nagement of  the  Sweet  or 
Spanish  Chesnut-tree.  By 
jSir  Joseph  Banks. 

From  Trans,  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  chesnuts  are  used 
for  food,  the  practice  of  grafting 
t?)e  trees  that  bear  them  has  been 


known  from  time  immemorial  ; 
the  wild  or  ung rafted  chesnut  is 
called  in  French  chataignier,  the 
grafted  or  cultivated  sort,  maroo- 
nier. 

Though  the  grafting  of  chesnute 
has  been  little,  if  at  all  used  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  in  Devon- 
shire, and  other  western  counties. 
The  nurserymen  there  deal  in 
grafted  chesnut-trees,  and  the 
gentlemen  have  no  doubt  intro- 
duced them  into  their  gardens. 

About  sixteen  years  ago,  Sir 
William  Watson  sent  some  of  these 
grafted  trees  from  Devonshire  to 
Spring  Grove,  with  an  assurance, 
that  the  fruit  would  be  plentiful 
and  good.  They  were  at  first  neg- 
lected and  ill  treated,  owing  to  the 
disinclination  most  gardeners  have 
to  the  introduction  of  novelties, 
the  management  of  which  they  are 
unacquainted  with :  it  was,  there- 
fore,  six  or  seven  years  before  they 
began  to  bear  fruit. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  trees 
have  increased  in  size,  the  crop  has 
every  year  become  more  abundant; 
last  autumn,  the  produce,  though 
they  are  only  six  in  number,  was 
sufficient  to  afford  the  family  a 
daily  supply  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  after  Christmas. 
The  nuts  are  much  smaller  than 
theSpanish  imported  fruit,  but  they 
are  beyond  comparison  sweeter  to 
the  taste.    The  crops  are  little 
subject  to  injury,  except  from  very 
late  frosts.  The  trees  are  in  gene- 
ral covered  with  blossoms  to  a  de- 
gree that  retards  their  annual  in- 
crease. They  are  now  so  low,  that 
a  part  of  the  crop  is  gathered  from 
the  ground,  and  the  remainder  by 
a  step-ladder.   They  require  no 
care  or  attendance  on  the  part  of 
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the  gardener,  except  only  the 
labour  of  gathering  the  fruit. 
Most  people  prefer  the  taste  of 
the  fruit  to  that  of  the  imported, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
when  the  usage  of  gafting  ches- 
nuts  becomes  common  in  this 
country,  grafts  of  all  other  sorts 
wHl  in  due  time  be  procured  from 
the  continent. 

The  kernels  of  these  chesnuts, 
and  of  all  others  ripened  inEng- 
land,  are  more  liable  to  shrivel  and 
dry  up  than  those  imported,  owing 
to  a  deficiency  of  summer  heat  in 
our  climate  to  mature  the  fruit; 
this  must  be  guarded  against  by 
keeping  the  nuts  always  in  a  cool 
place,  rather  damp  than  dry ;  the 
vessel  best  suited  to  preserve  them 
is  an  earthenware  jar  with  a  cover ; 
this  will  not  only  keep  them  cool, 
but  it  will  restrain  the  loss  of 
moisture  without  entirely  prevent- 
ing perspiration,  and  thus  endan- 
gering tne  loss  of  vitality,  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  which  is 
the  appearance  of  must  and  moul- 
diness. 


On  the  Cultivation  and  Ma- 
nufacture of  Woad.  By 
Mr.  John  Parrish. 

Prom  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society's 
Papers. 

Woad  is  a  plant  which,  com- 
bined with  indigo,  gives  the  best 
and  most  permanent  blue  dye 
hitherto  discovered*  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  commerce,  as 
well  a3  to  agriculture,  being  in 
nature  one  of  the  best  preparers 
of  land  for  a  corn  crop  that  has 
hitherto  been  discovered ;  and,  if 
the  land  is  properly  chosen  for  it, 


and  well  managed,  will  be  found 
very  profitable,  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  when  its  price  is  ad- 
vanced to  almost  an  unprecedent- 
ed degree :  therefore  I  conceive 
that  in  rendering  its  cultivation 
and  preparation  better  known  and 
understood,  it  may  be  greatly  be- 
neficial to  the  nation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society,  where 
many  noble  and  exalted  characters 
unite  their  talents  to  promote  the 
public  benefit.  And  to  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  respectable  mem- 
bers I  presume  to  address  this  in- 
formation. 

I  have  been  many  years  a  con- 
siderable consumer  of  woad,  and 
have  also  cultivated  it  with  much 
success ;  and  though  I  am  well  ex- 
perienced in  the  usual  method  of 
its  preparation,  I  was  induced  to 
depart  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  great  waste  of  its  juices  in  the 
old  method  of  grinding  and  balling. 
But  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
instructions  for  carrying  on  each 
process,  and  leave  those  who  shall 
undertake  it  to  proceed  as  they 
think  best. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England  for  the  use 
of  the  dyers,  as  well  as  in  France, 
Germany,  &c.  It  is  best  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  month  of  March, 
or  early  in  April,  if  the  season  in- 
vite, and  the  soil  be  in  condition 
to  receive  it;  but  it  requires  a 
deep  loamy  soil,  and  is  better  still 
with  a  clay  bottom,  such  as  is  not 
subject  to  become  dry  too  quickly.  * 

It  must  never  be  Hooded,  but 
situated  so  as  to  drain  its  surface, 
that  it  may  not  be  poisoned  by 
any  water  stagnant  upon  it. 

If  (at  any  reasonable  price) 
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meadow  land  to  break  the  turf  its  crop,  from  the  land  not  being 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  doubly  in  condition,  or  from  want  of 
productive.  This  land  is  gene-  knowing  how  to  destroy  the  botts, 
rally  freest  from  weeds  and  pu-  snails,  wire-worms,  Ac.  that  so 
trid  matter,  though  sometimes  it  often  prey  upon  and  destroy  it,  as 
abounds  with  botts,  grubs,  and  well  as  from  inattention  to  weed- 
snails.  However,  it  saves  much  ing,  &c.  Crops  fail  also  from  being 
expense  in  weeding;  and  judicious  sown  on  land  that  is  naturally  too 
management  will  get  rid  of  these  dry,  and  in  a  dry  season ;  but  as 
otherwise  destructive  vermin.  A  the  roots  take  a  perpendicular  di- 
season  of  warm  showers,  not  too  rection  and  run  deep,  such  land 
dry  or  too  wet,  gives  the  most  as  I  have  described  (with  proper 
regular  crop,  and  produces  the  attention  to  my  observations)  will 
best  woad.  seldom  fail  of  a  crop ;  and  if  the 
If  woad  is  sown  on  corn-land,  season  will  admit  sowing  early 
much  expense  generally  attends  enough  to  have  the  plants  strong 
hoeing  and  weeding :  and  here  it  before  the  dry  and  hot  weather 
will  require  strong  manure,  though  comes  on,  there  will  be  almost  a 
on  leys  it  is  seldom  much  neces-  certainty  of  a  great  produce, 
sary,  yet  land  cannot  be  too  rich  These  plants  are  frequently 
for  woad.  On  rich  land  dung  should  destroyed  in  the  germination  by 
be  avoided, particularly  on  leys,  to  flies,  or  animalcules,  and  by  grubs, 
avoid  weeds.  Some  people  sow  it  snails,  &c.  as  before  observed ;  and 
as  grain,  and  harrow  it  in,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them,  I  have 
afterwards  hoc  it  as  turnips,  leav-  steeped  the  seeds  with  good  sue* 
ing  the  plants  at  a  distance  in  pro-  cess,  in  lime  and  soot,  until  they 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  land:  began  to  vegetate ;  first  throwing 
others  sow  it  in  ranks  by  a  drill-  half  a  load  or  more  of  flour  lime* 
plough ;  and  some  dibble  it  in  (in  on  the  acre,  and  harrowing  it  in. 
quincunx  form,  by  a  stick  with  a  Then  plant  the  seeds  as  soon  as 
peg  crossways,  about  two,  or  two  they  break  the  pod,  taking  care 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  point,  not  to  have  more  than  one  day's 
according  to  the  land),  putting  seed  ready:  for  it  is  better  to  be 
three  or  four  seeds  in  a  hole,  and  too  early,  than  to  have  their 
these  holes  to  be  from  twenty  vegetation  too  strong  before  it  is 
inches  to  two  feet  apart,  accord-  planted,  lest  they  should  receive 
ing  to  the  richness  of  the  land  ;  injury ;  yet  I  have  never  observed 
for  good  land,  if  room  be  given,  any  injury  in  mine  from  this, 
will  produce  very  luxuriant  plants  though  1  have  often  seen  the  shoot 
in  good  seasons ;  but  if  too  nearly  strong.  Either  harrows  or  rollers 
planted,  so  that  air  cannot  circu-  will  close  the  holes.  If  the  ground 
late,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well ;  be  moist  it  will  appear  in  a  few 
attention  to  this  is  necessary  in  days ;  but  it  will  be  safe,  and  a 
every  way  of  sowing  it.  I  nave  benefit  to  the  land,  to  throw  more 
been  raost  successful  in  this  last  lime  on  the  surface,  when,  if 
process.  Woad  very  often  fails  in  showers  invite  snails  and  grubs  to 

•  If  the  seeds  are  not  sown  within  a  day  after  the  time,  it  will  lose  much  effect. 
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eat  it,  they  will  be  destroyed,  which  change  the  nature  of  the  land.  I 
I  have  several  times  found ;  parti-  need  not  enter  on  the  wide  and 
cularly  once,  when  the  leaves  were   extensive  field  of  observations  on 
two  inches  long,  and  in  drills  very   the  causes  of  weeds,  grubs,  &c 
thick  and  strong,  but  the  ground    (which  so  often  counteract  the 
was  dry.   When  a  warm  ram  fell,   labours  of  the  husbandman),  that 
in  less  than  two  hours  I  found  the   occur  so  differently  in  different 
ranks  on  onesideattacked  by  these   seasons,  and  after  different  treat** 
vermin,  and  eaten  entirely  off  by   ment  and  improper  crops — further 
a  large  black  grub,  thousands  of  than  to  observe,  that  when  your 
which  were  on  the  leaves,  and   land  has1  not  a  proper  change,  then 
they  cleared  as  they  went,  not  go-  it  is  that  these  are  experienced  in 
ing  on  until  they  had  destroyed   a  more  destructive  degree, 
every  leaf  where  they  fixed.  They      Further,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
had  eaten  six  or  seven  ranks  be-  a  good  crop  of  woad,  of  a  good 
fore  I  was  called  by  one  of  my   quality,  from  poor  and  shallow 
people  to  observe  it.     Having   land.    The  difference  of  produce 
plenty  of  lime,  I  immediately   and  its  value  is  so  great,  that  no 
ordered  it  in  flour  to  be  strewed   one  of  any  experience  will  waste 
along  those  ranks  which  were  not  his  labour  and  attention  on  such 
begun.    This  destroyed  them  in   lands  upon  so  uncertain  a  produce, 
vast  numbers,  and  secured  the   Warm  and  moist  seasons  increase 
remainder.  A  nother  time,  having   the  quantity  every  where,but  they 
had  two  succeeding  crops  on  four  can  never  give  the  principle  which 
acres  of  land,  I  considered  it  ira-   only  good  land  affords, 
prudent  to  venture  another.  How-      In  very  wet  seasons,  woad  from 
ever,  as  the  land  after  this  ap-   poor  land  is  of  very  little  value.  I 
peared  so  clean  and  rich,  I  again   once  had  occasion  to  purchase  at 
ventured,  butsoon  found  myerror.   such  a  time,  and  found  that  there 
On  examining  the  roots  (for  after   was  no  possibility  of  regulating  my 
it  had  begun  to  vegetate  strong,    vats  in  their  fermentation  ;  and  I 
it  was  observed  to  decay  and   was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
wither)  I  found  thousands  of  the   every  possible  effort  to  obtain  some 
wire-worm   at   them,  entwined   that  was  the  produce  of  a  more 
in  every  root.     I  immediately   genial  season.    I  succeeded  at 
strewed  lime  (four  loads,  of  six   last  ;  but  I  kept  the  other  three 
quarters  each,  on  the  four  acres),   and  four  years,  when  I  found  it 
and  harrowed  it;  when  rain  com-   more  steady  in  its  fermentation  ; 
ing  on  soon  after,  washed  it  in,   but  still  it  required  a  double  quan- 
and  destroyed  them  all,  and  gave   tity,  and  even  then  its  effect  was 
me  an  extraordinary  crop;  but  the   not  like  that  from  good  woad. 
first  sown  side  of  the  field,  where      At  this  time  several  dyers  ex- 
they  had  begun,  never  quite  re-   perienced  much  difficulty,  and  one 
covered  like  the  rest.    And  I  am   of  eminence  in  the  blue-trade  suf- 
fully  satisfied,  that  when  the  grub   fered  so  much  by  woad  of  his  own 
is  seen  in  wheat,  &c.  the  same   growth,  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
treatment  (if  the  wenther  suited)    lution  to  decline  the  trade  alto- 
would  destroy  them  all,  as  well  at  getber.   When  I  pointed  out  to 
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him  that  it  was  the  woad  that  oc-  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit, 

casioned  his  bad  blues,  and  that  I  and  in  deep  furrows  or  ridges, 

had  from  the  same  defect  purchased  to  expose  and  ameliorate  it  by 

such  other  woad  as  would  do,  and  the  vegetative  salts  that  exist  in 

informed  him  where  he  could  get  the  atmosphere,  and  by  frost  and 

it,  he  succeeded  as  usual.    His  snow.    This,  in  some  seasons,  has 

own  he  disposed  of  to  a  drysalter,  partly  the  effect  of  a  change  of 

who  sold  it  again  somewhere  in  the  produce;   but  if  intended  for 

country :  and  it  occasioned  such  a  wheat,  the  last  gathering  should 

cause  of  complaint,  as  I  believe  not  be  later  than  September, 

reudered  the  claim  of  payment  to  The  land,  after  woad,  is  always 

be  given  up,  or  partly  so :  of  this  clean,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 

I  am  not  certain,  having  it  only  appears  to  be  greatly  changed  in 

from  report.    I  mention  this  in  favour  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  for  I 

order  to  give  those  who  wish  to  havealwaysexperiencedabundant 

become  growers  of  woad,  such  in-  increase  of  produce  after  woad, 

formation  as  may  properly  direct  and  observed  that  it  held  on  for 

them.  *  some  time,  if  proper  changes  were 

The  leaves  of  woad  on  good  land  attended  to,  and  good  husbandry, 
in  a  good  season  grow  very  large  Keeping  land  clean  from  weeds, 
and  long,  and  when  they  are  ripe,  certainly  produces  an  increase  of 
show  near  their  end  a  brownish  corn  ;  but  in  the  hoeing  and 
spot,  inclining  to  a  purple  towards  gathering  woad  (for  hoeing  and 
its  centre,  while  other  parts  of  the  earthing  up  the  plants  often  ren- 
leaves  appear  green,  but  just  be-  ders  them  abundantly  more  pro- 
ginning  to  turn  of  a  moreyellowish  lific,  even  if  there  are  no  weeds), 
shade;  and  then  they  must  be  many  nests  of  animalculse  are 
gathered,  or  they  will  be  injured,  destroyed,  as  well  as  grubs  and 

Woad  is  to  be  gathered  from  insects,  which  are  destructive  to 
twice  to  four  and  even  five  times  vegetation.  All  this  is  favourable 
in  the  season,  as  I  once  expe-  to  corn ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
rienced  (it  was  an  early  and  a  late  lieve  that  woad  in  itself  furnishes 
season),  and  for  the  next  spring  I  such  a  principle  of  change  in  fa- 
saved  an  acre  for  seed,  of  which  I  vour  of  corn  (and  wheat  in  par- 
had  a  fair  crop.  I  picked  the  ticular),  as  in  a  high  degree  to 
young  seedling  sprouts  off  the  rest,  merit  the  attention  of  that  Society 
and  mixed  with  my  first  gathering  who  are  so  honourably  united  to 
of  what  was  newly  sown ;  this  was  promote  and  encourage  the  first 
very  good.  During  one  season  I  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
let  these  shoots  grow  too  long ;  Having  said  all  I  conceive  ne- 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  cessary  on  the  cultivation  of  woad, 
fibrous  parts  became  like  so  many  I  now  proceed  to  say  something 
sticks,  and  afforded  no  saponaceous  on  its  preparation  for  the  use  of 
juices.   When  you  design  to  plant  the  dyer. 

woad  on  the  same  land  t  he  second  Woad,  when  gathered,  is  carried 

season,  it  should  beas  soon  as  your  to  the  mill,  and  ground.    I  need 

fast  gathering  (before  winter  is  not  describe  this  mill,  because  they 

finished)  be  ploughed ;  that  is,  as  are  to  be  seen  in  open  sheds  in 
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several  parts  of  England,  only  that  is  gathered  in,  ground,  and  balled, 
I  conceive  some  improvement  and  often  until  the  hot  weather 
might  be  made  in  their  construe-  of  summer  is  past,  to  render  the 
tion,  so  as  not  so  much  to  press  offensive  operation  of  turning  it 
out  and  waste  the  sap,  which  con-  less  disagreeable,  and  not  so  apt 
tains  the  very  essence  of  the  dye-  to  overheat ;  and  though  terape- 
ing  principle.  These  mills  grind  rature  herein  is  necessary,  yet  a 
or  cut  the  leaves  small,  and  then  certain  degree  of  heat  must  be  at- 
they  are  cast  into  heap?,  where  tained,  before  it  is  in  proper  con* 
they  ferment,  and  gain  an  adhesive  dition  for  the  dyer's  use.  This  is 
consistence;*  they  are  then  formed  easily  distinguished  by  a  change 
into  balls,  as  compact  as  possible,    of  smell— from  that  which  is  most 

and   placed    on  hurdles    lying  putrid  and  offensive,  to  one  whicli 

horizontally  in  a  shed  one  over  the  is  more  agreeable  and  sweet  (if  I 

other,  with  room  for  air  between,  may  be  allowed  the  term),  for  few 

to  receive  from  the  atmospheric  people  at  first  either  can  approve 

air  a  principle  which  is  said  to  im-  of  the  smell  of  woad,  or  of  a  woad 

5 rove  them  as  a  dye,  as  well  as  to  vat ;  though,  when  in  condition, 

ry  them  to  a  degree  proper  for  they  become  quite  agreeable  to 

being  fermented ;  but  in  summer  those  whose  business  it  is  to  attend 

these  balls  are  apt  to  crack  in  them.    Woad  is  in  this  state  of 

drying,  and  become  fly-blown,  fermentation  more  or  less  time, 

when  thousands  of  a  peculiar  according  to  the  season  and  the 

maggot  generate,  and  eat  or  de-  degree  of  beat  it  is  suffered  to  at- 

stroy  all  that  is  useful  to  the  dyer,  tain,  whether  at  an  early  period, 

Therefore  they  require  attention  or  according  to  the  opinion  of 

as  soon  as  any  are  observed  to  those  who  attend  the  process;  but 

crack,  to  look  them  all  over  well,  the  best  woad  is  produced  from  a 

close  them  again,  so  as  to  render  heat  temperately  brought  forward 

them  as  compact  and  solid  as  in  the  couch  until  at  maturity,  and 

possible  ;  and  if  the  maggot  or  turned  (on  every  occasion  neces- 

worm  has  already  generated,  some  sary),  which  a  proper  degree  of 

fine  flour-lime  strewed  over  it  will  attention  will  soon  discover, 
destroy  them,  and  be  of  much  ser-       These  balls,  when  dry,  are  very 

vice  in  the  fermentation.    These  hard  and  compact,  and  require  to 

balls,  if  properly  preserved,  will  be  broken  to  pieces  with  a  mallet, 

be  very  heavy ;  but  if  worm-eaten,  and  put  into  a  heap,  and  watered 

they  will  be  very  light,  and  of  to  a  due  degree,  only  sufficient  to 

little  value.    They  are  then  to  promote  fermentation,  but  not  by 

be  replaced  on  the  hurdles,  and  too  much  moisture,  which  would 

turned,  not  being  suffered   to  retard  it ;  and  here  is  a  crisis  ne- 

touch  each  other,  until  a  month  cessary  to  be  attended  to.  When 

or  more  after  the  whole  that  is  the  couch  has  attained  its  due 

intended  fbr  one  fermenting  couch  point,  it  is  opened,  spread,  and 

•  In  a  dry  place,  if  these  leaves  remain  a  fortnight,  being  occasionally  turned, 
they  will  become  more  adhesive,  and  have  le6s  juices  to  squeeze  out  in  balling. 
The  balls  must  be  compact. 
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turned,  until  regularly  cooled,  and  increases  too  rapidly,  turning  it 
then  it  is  considered  in  condition  indispensably  necessary,  and  the 
for  sale;  but  the  immediate  use  of  application  of  very  fine  flour-lime 
woad  new  from  the  couch  is  not  regularly  strewed  over  every  laying 
advised  by  dyers  who  are  expe-  of  them;  or,  if  the  couch  is  getting 
rienced;  for  new  woad  is  not  so  too  dry,  lime-water  instead  of  corn- 
regular  in  its  fermentation  in  the  mon  water,  applied  by  a  gardener's 
blue  vat*  This  is  the  common  pro*  watering-pot,  may  have  an  equal 
cess.  Wosd  oftentimes  is  spoiled  effect,*  without  loading  the  woad 
herein,  by  people  who  know  no-  with  the  gross  matter  of  the  lime ; 
thing  of  the  principles  of  its  dye,  though  I  conceive  that  the  gross 
following  only  their  accustomed  dry  flour-lime,  and  the  oxygen 
process  of  preparing  it ;  and  hence  in  the  air,  will  furnish  more 
the  difference  in  its  quality  is  as  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  woad, 
often  seen  as  it  is  in  the  real  rich-  and  retain  such  principles  as  are 
ness  or  poverty  of  the  leaves,  from  essential,  to  a  better  effect*  For  I 
the  quality  of  the  land.  The  pro-  have  experienced,  that  woad  which 
cess  for  preparing  woad  which  I  requires  the  most  lime  to  preserve 
have  followed,  and  which  I  con-  a  temperate  degree  of  fermenta- 
sider  beyond  all  comparison  best,  tion,  and  takes  most  time,  is  best, 
is  as  follows  :  so  that  at  length  it  comes  to  that 
Gather  the  leaves,  put  them  to  heat  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
dry,  and  turn  them,  so  as  not  to  production  of  good  woad. 
let  them  heat,  and  so  be  reduced  In  this  couch  it  is  always  parti-* 
to  a  paste ;  which,  in  fine  weather,  cularly  necessary  tosecure  thesur- 
children  can  do.  In  wet  weather,  face  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
my  method  was  to  carry  them  to  be  reduced  to  a  paste,  by  rendering 
my  stove,  and  when  I  had  got  a  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  free 
quantity  sufficiently  dry,  I  pro-  from  cracks  :  this  prevents  the 
ceeded  to  the  couch,  and  there  put  escape  of  much  carbonic  acid  gas 
them  in  a  large  heap,  where,  if  (which  is  furnished  by  the  lime 
not  too  dry,  they  would  soon  be-  and  the  fermentation),  and  also 
gin  to  ferment  and  heat :  if  too  preserves  it  from  the  fly,  maggots, 
wet,  they  would  rot,  but  not  pro-  and  worms,  which  often  are  seen 
perly  ferment,  nor  readily  become  in  those  parts  where  the  heat  is 
in  condition  for  the  dyer.  These  not  so  great,  or  the  lime  in  suffi- 
leaves  not  having  been  ground,  cient  quantity  to  destroy  them ;  it 
nor  placed  in  balls  on  the  hurdles,  is  surprising  to  observe  what  a  de- 
their  fermenting  quality  was  more  gree  of  heat  they  will  bear.  This 
active,  and  required  more  aiten-  attention  to  rendering  the  surface 
tion ;  and  also  the  application  of  of  the  couch  even  and  compact  is 
lime  occasionally  to  regulate  the  equally  necessary  in  either  pro- 
process  with  the  same  kind  of  cess,  and  to  turning  the  woad 
judgment  as  used  in  the  blue  exactly  as  a  dung-heap,  digging 
dying  woad  vat.    When  the  heat  perpendicularly  to  the  bottom. 

9 

*  There  U  in  lime-water  so  little  of  its  salt,  that  its  effect  is  proportionably 
email,  and  water  will  take  up  bat  a  certain  quantity. 
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The  couching-bouse  should  have 
an  even  floor  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  the  walls  the  same ;  and 
every  part  of  the  couch  of  woad 
should  be  beaten  with  the  shovel, 
and  trodden,  to  render  it  as  com- 
pact as  possible. 

The  grower  of  woad  should 
erect  a  long  shed  in  the  centre  of 
his  land,  facing  the  south,  the 
ground  lying  on  a  descent,  so  as 
to  admit  the  sun  to  the  back  part ; 
and  here  the  woad  should  be  put 
down  as  gathered,  and  spread  thin 
at  one  end,  keeping  children  to 
turn  it  towards  the  other  end.  In 
the  course  of  a  week,  every  day's 
gathering  will  be  dry  for  the  couch, 
which  should  be  at  the  other  end  ; 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
calculate  how  long  the  shed 
should  be ;  but  this  can  be  erected 
as  you  gather,  and  then  it  will 
soon  be  known. 

I  never  used  the  thermometer 
to  discover  or  determine  the  heat 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
change  of  smell  which  finishes  a 
couch  of  woad  properly  for  the 
dyer,*  but  I  am  convinced  it  can- 
not be  regularly  obtained  but  by 
temperance  and  time. 

Good  woad,  such  as  the  richest 
land  produces,  if  properly  prepar- 
ed, will  be  of  a  blackish  green,  and 
mouldy  ;  and  when  small  lumps 
are  pulled  asunderthe  fracture  and 
fibres  are  brown  ;  and  these  fibres 
will  draw  apart  like  small  threads, 
and  the  more  stringy  they  are, 
and  the  darker  the  external  ap- 
pearance and  on  the  green  hue, 
the  better  the  woad  ;  but  poor 
land  produces  it  of  a  light-brown^ 


*  I  suppose  from  100  to  120  degrees. 
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ish  green.  The  fibres  only  serve 
to  show  that  it  has  not  suffered  by 
putrefaction. 

Considerable  fortunes  have  been 
acquired  by  the  culture  of  woad 
in  the  North  of  England,  and 
those  who  have  not  in  possession 
land  sufficient  of  proper  staple, 
will  give  an  extra  rent  for  leave  to 
break  pasturage  ;  and  such  as  is 
old,  and  its  sod  worn  out  and  full 
of  ant-hills  from  long  feeding,  is 
equally  good,  when  lime  is  applied 
to  destroy  these  and  other  insects* 
which  here  exist  more  than  in 
such  as  is  in  full  proof  to  bear 
grass ;  for  here  they  generate  and 
become  destructive,  so  as  often  to 
render  it  very  necessary  to  plough 
such  land,  corn  it,  and  form  a 
new  turf;  and  though  this  is  so 
often  prohibited,  yet  it  is  often 
consistent  with  the  best  principles 
of  husbandry.  Here  woad  is  every 
thing,  and  corn  after  it  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  which  experience  will 
determine,  according  to  the  kind 
of  land.  Those  who  grow  woad 
in  large  quantities,  have  moveable 
huts  for  their  work-people ;  and 
also  all  their  apparatus  so  easily 
put  together,  as  to  be  of  little 
expense  except  in  carriage. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  London 
took  a  large  quantity  of  land  where- 
on had  been  wood  just  grubbed 
up.  He  planted  woad  on  it,  and 
engaged  a  person  from  the  north 
to  manage  it ;  and  the  produce 
was  so  abundant  as  to  afford  im- 
mense profit.  I  believe  he  only 
woaded  two  years,  and  then  let  it. 
His  tenant's  produce  did  not  by 
any  means  equal  his,  because  the 
land  began  to  want  change.  I 
know  not  how  he  succeeds  in  corn, 
but  J  presume  be  did  well,  as  it  is 
a  fine  preparative  for  iL 
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•  -  . 

Report  from  the  Committee  in  the  barrack-field,  where  he 

of  Field  Officers  of  Ar-  exhibited  them  in  the  following 

tillery,  containing  an  Ac-  order  : 

•  count  of  the  Experiments  "  1  st — *  A  person  completely 
made  at  Woolwich,  on  the  equipped  with  every  neces- 
18th-  and  20th  May  last,  on  sary  apparatus  to  effect  a 
Captain  Manby'sInvention  communication  with  a  vessel 
for  saving  the  Lives  of  driven  on  a  lee  shore.' 

1   Shipwrecked  Mariners.  "  A  man  mounted  on  horseback 

Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  was,  exhibited,  accoutred  with  a 

'of  Commons.  al  *rame»  containing  200  yards 

_    ,        "    of  log  line,  ready  coiled  for  service, 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  which  was  sIung  ag  a  knappack) 

«  Sir,  22nd  May,  1811.  with  a  brass  howitzer  of  a  three- 
"  In  obedience  to  the  honour-  pounder  bore  on  its  carriage,  and 
able  board's  commands,  transmit-  two  rounds  of  ammunition,  the 
ted  in  your  letters  of  the  29th  ulti-  whole  weighing  62  pounds,  strap- 
mo  and  the  3rd  instant,  I  assembled  ped  on  the  fore  part  of  the  saddle, 
the  committee  of  colonels  and  The  person  thus  equipped,  is  sup- 
field  officers  of  royal  artillery,  posed  to  be  enabled  to  travel  with 
namedbelow,*onthelSthand20th  expedition  to  the  aid  of  ships  in 
instant,  to  take  into  consideration,  danger  of  being  wrecked,  on  parts 
and  to  give  their  opinion  on,  Capt.  of  the  coast  intermediate  to  the 
Manby  s  discovery  of  an  instanta-  mortar  stations  :  and  with  this 
neous  manner  of  discharging  pieces  small  apparatus  the  log  line  is  to 
of  ordnance  for  the  relief  of  ship-  be  projected  over  the  vessel  in 
wrecked  persons,  without  the  ap-  distress,  from  which  a  rope  should 
plication  of  fire ;  and  further,  to  be  attached  to  it  to  haul  the  crew 
investigate  the  several  subjects  on  shore. 

stated  in  Captain  Manby's  letter  "  Captain  Manby  caused  the 
to  the  honourable  board,  of  the  howitzer  to  be  dismounted  from 
2nd  instant,  wherein  he  requests  the  horse,  and  in  a  very  few  noi- 
the  report  to  extend  « to  the  whole  nutes  fired  it,  when  the  shot  was 
of  his  various  productions,  as  they  thrown,  with  the  line  attached,  to 
are  now  considered  by  him  com-  the  distance  of  143  yards,  with  2£ 
plete,  and  to  the  fullest  of  his  ounces  of  powder.  In  this  expe- 
wishes.'  riment,  Captain  Manby  used  a 
"  The  committee  having  com-  kind  of  pear  shot  1±  diameter  in 
municated  with  Captain  Manby  on  length,  and  weighing  4-lbs.  12oz. 
the  subject  of  their  meeting,  he  12dr.  by  which  additional  weight 
submitted  to  them  his  arrange-  the  shot's  momentum  and  power 
ment  of  the  proposed  experi-  over  the  line  is  considerably  aug- 
ments ;  after  which  they  adjourned  mented,  though  the  recoil  is  in- 
to the  ground  for  mortar-practice,  creased  in  proportion ;  which  does 

•  *  Present.  Lieut  <Jcn.  Lloyd,  Major  Gen.  Ramsay,  Col.  Borthwick,  Lieut.  Col. 
Major  Buckner  Colebrooke,  Lieut.  Col.  Beerer,  Major  Gold, 
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not  appear  to  be  a  consideration  er  howitzer  was  fired  with  six 
of  moment,  when  compared  with  ounces  of  powder,  which  projected 
the  importance  of  communicating  a  shot  and  a  deep  sea-line  74  yards, 
with  the  distressed  vessel.  The  explosion  shattered  a  wooden 
"  At  a  subsequent  trial,  the  cover  to  pieces,  which  was  placed 
horseman,  fully  equipped,  travel-  over  the  howitzer  to  preserve  it 
led  1£  mile,  the  howitzer  was  from  the  waves,  and  struck  seve- 
dismounted,  and  the  line  project-  ral  by-standers  with  violence, 
ed  153  yards  in  six  minutes.  proving  its  application  at  the  rao- 
"  2nd — 4  Insuring  the  means  of  ment  of  firing  to  be  dangerous, 
firing  ordnance,  and  thereby  and  particularly  in  a  boat  where 
affording  relief,  by  a  rope  the  men  must  be  very  close  to  the 
being  projected,  when  the  piece.    The  committee  think  the 
severities  of  storm  prevent  the  cover  may  be  of  great  service,  pro- 
possibility  of  a  match  being  vided  the  necessary  precaution  is 
kept  alight  for  that  purpose ;  adopted  of  removing  it  at  the  time 
as  on  the  success  of  this  ser-  of  firing. 

vice  every  thing  depends.1  44  4th — The  next  experiment 
44  Captain  Manby  exhibited  a  consisted  of  4  the  readiest 
mode  of  firing  ordnance  by  the  method  of  giving  assistance, 
chemical  agency   of  two  sub-  by  the  rope  being  laid  and 
stances,  which  ignite  when  com-  conveyed  to  the  spot  in  a 
ing  in  contact  with  each  other.  basket;  and  another  certain 
The  effect  was  certain  and  instan-  method  of  firing  the  piece.' 
taneous,  and   particularly  well  44  The  committee  are  of  opi- 
adapted  to  the  services  he  pro-  nion,  the  application  of  the  basket 
poses,  which  frequently  happens  must  be  attended  with  consider- 
during  severities  of  weather,  when  able  advantage,  from  its  portabi- 
it  is  most  difficult  to  keep  matches  lity,  and  saving  much  time  that 
alight,  or  to  make  the  fire  of  a  would  be  required  for  coiling  the 
lock  take  effect ;  and  in  situations  rope  on  the  ground, 
where,  from  the  impossibility  of  44  5th— -A  rope-ladder  was  ex- 
renewing  a  light,  the  delay  might  hibited,  4  intended  to  be  pro- 
prove  ratal.  jected  or  conveyed  to  a  crew 
44  3rd — Captain  Manby  showed^  wrecked  under  a  cluff  or  in- 
4  the  construction  and  mode  accessible  cliff.' 
of  laying  and  firing  a  piece  of  44  This  ladder  consists  of  a  single 
ordnance  from  a  boat,  when  rope,  with  loops  spliced  to  it  at 
the  sea  is  continually  break-  convenient  distances,  for  the  sup- 
ing  over  it,  to  communicate  port  of  the  feet  and  hands  when 
with  a  vessel  that  has  ground-  climbing.  The  ladder  of  this  con- 
ed on  a  bar,  in  running  for  a  struction  was  attached  to  a  24- 
harbour  in  a  storm,  to  ap-  pounder  shot,  and  fired  from  a  5J 
proach  which,  from  the  brok-  inch  mortar  at  19°  elevation  with 
en  water,  it  has  been  found  12  ounces  of  powder.  Though 
impossible  to  get  to  her  with-  this  experiment  failed,  by  the  lad- 
out  such  aid.'  der  breaking,  which  Captain  Man- 
"On  this  occasion,  a  12-pound-  by  attributes  to  the  hardness  of 
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the  rope,  the  committee  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  "when  formed  of 
proper  materials :  and  they  hare 
to  add,  that  on  the  following  day 
Captain  Manby  repeated  the  same 
experiment  with  perfect  success, 
projecting  the  ladder  to  the  dis- 
tance of  194  yards  with  the  before- 
mentioned  charge  and  elevation. 
"  6th— In  order  to  show  '  a 
method  of  affording  certain 
relief  to  vessels  stranded  in 
the  darkest  night,  with  an 
improved  mode  of  rendering 
the  life-rope  more  distin- 
guishable.' 
"  Light  balls  were  thrown  into 
tlie  air  from  a  mortar,  at  80*  ele- 
vation, with  three  ounces  and  two 
ounces  of  powder,  and  the  5£ 
inch  mortar,  charged  with  eight 
ounces  of  powder,  projected  a 
deep-sea-line,  attached  to  a  shell 
with  four  fuzes,  to  the  distance  of 
159  yards.    Though  this  trial  was 
not  attended  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
rendering  light  balls  efficacious  in 
Captain  Manby's  service,  as  has 
already  been  stated  in  my  Report 
of  the  3rd  May,  1809,  when  they 
succeeded  perfectly ;  and  at  which 
time  the  committee  also  expressed 
their  entire  approbation  of  his  me- 
thod of  illuminating  the  life-rope, 
as  above  described. 

"  7th—*  The  distance  a  deep- 
sea-line  can  be  projected  from 
the  shortest  constructed  8- 
inch  mortar,  as  a  deep-sea- 
line  is  of  sufficient  strength 
to  send  a  hawser  to  a  vessel 
stranded  on  a  very  flat  shore, 
which  is  consequently  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the 
land/ 

«  With  this  view  Captain  Manby 
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charged  an  8-inch  mortar  with 
two  pounds  of  powder,  and  with 
an  elevation  oi  23  degrees  pro- 
jected a  68-pound  shot,  with  the 
deep-sea-line,  to  the  distance  of 
439  yards.  The  committee  con- 
sider this  application  of  the  8-inch 
mortar  to  promise  great  utility  in 
the  situations  Captain  Manby  has 
described. 

<«  8th — «  To  illustrate  by  expe- 
riment the  method  and  dis- 
tance an  8-inch  barbed  shot 
can  be  projected,  for  the  pur- 
pose (when  it  is  impossible 
without  such  aid )  to  haul  a 
boat  from  a  beach  over  a  high 
raging  surf,  to  go  to  ships  in 
distress  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  with  a  patent  Sunder- 
land 2-inch  rope  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  and  which  has 
actually  saved,  this  winter, 
29  persons.* 
"  Captain    Manby  had  pre- 
viously placed  two  anchors  and 
buoys,  united  by  a  hawser,  at  two 
cables  length  distance  from  the 
mortar,  the  explosion  of  which, 
with  two  pounds  of  powder,  broke 
the  patent  rope,  and  caused  the 
experiment  to  fail  in  the  first  in- 
stance.   Captain  Manby  after- 
wards repeated  the  trial  with  suc- 
cess, projecting  the  shot  and  rope 
336  yards. 

«*  The  committee  therefore  con- 
sider this  last  proposition  as  be- 
ing practicable,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
jection of  the  rope  is  concerned  ; 
the  want  of  success  at  the  first 
trial  appearing  to  have  arisen  from 
accident  in  the  mismanagement  of 
the  rope,  to  which  casualties  such 
experiments  must  always  be  sub- 
ject. 

"  After  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  experiments  exhi- 
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bitedby  Captain  Manby,  and  the  the  Repertory  of  Arts  for  1808, 

fullest  consideration  of  all  the  im-  page  318 ;  by  which  observations 

provements  which  he  has  made,  it  appears  that  Lieutenant  Bell 

the  committee  are  of  opinion  they  then    proposed    what  Captain 

cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Manby  has  since  so  ably  and  so 

an  invention,  the  partial  applica-  successfully  carried  into  effect, 
tion  of  which  has  been  attended      «  There  is  every  reason  to 

with  such  beneficial  effects.  conclude  that  this  contrivance 

"  It  is  also  the  wish  of  the  com-  would  be  very  useful  at  all  ports 

mittee  to  render  their  full  tribute  of  difficult  access  both  at  home 

of  praise  to  Captain  Manby,  for  and  abroad,  where  ships  are  liable 

his  ingenuity  in  so  much  improving  to  strike  ground  before  they  enter 

and  bringing  into  practical  use  the  harbour ;  as  Shields  Bar,  and 

this  invention,  to  the  perfecting  of  other  similar  situations;  when  a 

which  he  has  so  zealously  and  line  might  be  thrown  over  the 

skilfully  devoted  himself.  ship,  which  might  probably  be 

"  But  the  committee  at  the  same  the  means  of  saving  both  lives 

time  feel  that  they  should  not  en-  and  property  :  and  moreover,  if  a 

tirely  discharge  their  duty,  were  ship  was  driven  on  shore  near 

they  to  omit  observing,  that  the  such  a  place,  the  apparatus  might 

committee   of  the  honourable  easily  be  removed  to  afford  assist- 

House  of  Commons  do  not  seem  to  ance ;  and  the  whole  performance 

have  been  informed  of  all  the  means  is  so  exceedingly  simple,  that 

proposed  by  the  late  Lieutenant  any  person  once  seeing  it  done, 

Bell,  of  the  royal  artillery,  for  the  would  not  want  any  further  in- 

attainment  of  the  same  laudable  struction.— I  have  the  honour  to 

object ;  it  being  stated  in  that  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 

honourable  committee's  Keport,  servant, 
that  Mr.  Bell's  invention « is  totally  (Signed) 
inapplicable  in  cases  of  vessels  "  Vaug.  Lloyd,  Col.  Com. 

being  stranded,'  and  that  Captain  Lt.  Gen.'* 

Manny's  invention  is  new.  "  R.  H.  Crew,  Esq,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  In  justice  therefore  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant  Bell,  and      In  consequence  of  the  preced- 

to  his  surviving  family,  and  with  ing  Report,  a  motion  was  made 

respectful  deference  due  to  the  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  14th 

judgment  of  that  honourable  com-  June,  and  carried,  for  an  address 
mittee,  the  concluding  of  the  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
seven  observations  inserted  in  one  that  he  would  be  graciously 
of  the  papers  of  Lieutenant  Bell's  pleased  to  order  that  Captain 
account  to  the  Society  for  the  En-  Manby 's  invention  should  be  sta- 
couragement  of  Arts,  Manufac-  tioned  on  different  parts  of  the 
tures,  and  Commerce,  is  subjoined  coast,  &c.  and  assuring  him  that 
in  his  own  words  as  published  in  the  house  would  make  good  the 
that  Society's  Transactions,  and  in  expense. 

ANTIQUITIES. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Earl  of  presentation  of  them  as  might  be 

Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece,  conveyed  by  casts.   This  advice, 

which  laid  the  groundwork  of  lord 

IN  the  year  1799,  when  lord  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece,  led  to 
Elgin  was  appointed  his  Ma-  the  further  consideration,  that, 
jesty's  ambassador  extraordinary  since  any  knowledge  which  was 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he  happen-  possessed  of  these  buildings  bad 
ed  to  be  in  habits  of  frequent  in-  been  obtained  under  the  peculiar 
tercourse  with  Mr.  Harrison,  an  disadvantages  which  the  preju- 
architect  of  great  eminence  in  the  dices  and  jealousies  of  the  Turks 
west  of  England,  who  had  there  had  ever  thrown  in  the  way  of 
given  various  very  splendid  proofs  such  attempts,  any  favourable  cir- 
of  his  professional  talents,  especi-  cumstances  which  lord  Elgin's 
ally  in  a  public  buildingof  Grecian  embassy  might  offer  should  be  im- 
architecture  at  Chester.  Mr.Har-  proved  fundamentally;  and  not 
rison  had  besides  studied  many  only  modellers,  but  architects  and 
years,  and  to  great  purpose,  at  draftsmen,  might  be  employed,  to 
Rome.  Lord  Elgin  consulted  him,  rescue  from  oblivion,  with  the 
therefore,  on  the  benefits  that  most  accurate  detail,  whatever 
might  possibly  be  derived  to  the  specimens  of  architecture  and 
arts  in  this  country,-  in  case  an  sculpture  in   Greece  had  still 
opportunity  could  be  found  for  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
studying  minutely  the  architecture  the  barbarism  of  conquerors, 
and  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  ;      On  this  suggestion,  lord  Elgin 
and  his  opinion  very  decidedly  was,  proposed  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
that  although  we  might  possess  ment,  that  they  should  send  out 
exact  measurements  of  the  build-  English  artists  of  knowneminence, 
ings  at  Athens,  yet  a  young  artist  capable  of  collecting  this  informa- 
could  never  form  to  himself  an  lion  in  the  most  perfect  manner; 
adequate  conception  of  their  mi-  but  the  prospect  appeared  of  too 
nute  details,  combinations,  and  doubtful  an  issue  for  ministers  to 
•  general  effect,  without  having  engage  in  the  expense  attending 
before  him  some  such  sensible  re-  it.  Lord  Elgin  then  endeavoured 
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to  engage  some  of  these  artists  at 
his  own  charge ;  but  the  value  of 
their  time  was  far  beyond  his 
means.  When,  however,  he  reach- 
ed Sicily,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  prevail  on  don 
Tita  Lusieri,  one  of  the  best  ge- 
neral painters  in  Europe,  of  great 
knowledge  in  the  arts,  infinite 
taste,  and  most  scrupulously  exact 
in  copying  any  subject  he  is  to  re- 
present, to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  ;  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  then  accompanying 
lord    Elgin   to  Constantinople, 
immediately  went  with  M.  Lusieri 
to  Rome,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  revolutions  in  Italy, 
they  were  enabled  to  engage  two 
of  the  most  eminent  Jbrmatori  to 
make  the  madreformi  for  the  casts : 
Signior  Balestra,  the  first  archi- 
tect there,  along  with  Ittar,  a 
young  man  of  great  talent,  to  un- 
dertake the  architectural  part  of 
the  plan ;  and  one  Theodore,  a 
Calmouk,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  during  several  years  at 
Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  figure- 
painter. 

After  much  difficulty,  lord 
Elgin  obtained  permission  from 
the  Turkish  government  to  esta- 
blish  these  six  artists  at  Athens, 
where  they  prosecuted  the  busi- 
ness of  their  several  departments 
during  three  years,  acting  on  one 
general  system,  with  the  advant- 
age of  mutual  control,  and  under 
the  general  superintendance  of  M. 
Lusieri.  They  at  length  complet- 
ed lord  Elgin's  plan  in  all  its  parts. 

Accordingly,  every  monument, 
of  which  there  are  any  remains  in 
Athens,  has  been  thus  most  care- 
fully and  minutely  measured ;  and, 
from  the  rough  draughts  of  the 


architects  (all  of  which  are  pre- 
served), finished  drawings  have 
been  made  of  the  plans,  elevations 
and  details  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects ;  in  which  the  Calmouk 
has  restored  and  inserted  all  the 
sculpture,  with  exquisite  taste  and 
ability.  He  has  besides  drawn, 
with  astonishing  accuracy,  all  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  several  temples, 
in  the  precise  state  of  decay 
and  mutilation  in  which  they  at 
present  exist. 

Most  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and 
nearly  all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  architecture,  in  the  vari- 
ous monuments  at  Athens,  have 
been  moulded,  and  the  moulds  of 
them  have  been  brought  to  Lon- 
don. 

Besides  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  at  Athens,  all  remains 
of  them  which  could  be  traced 
through  several  other  parts  of 
Greece,  have  been  measured  and 
delineated,  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous exactness,  by  the  second 
architect,  Ittar. 

And  picturesque  views  of 
Athens,  of  Constantinople,  of  va- 
rious parts  or  Greece,  and  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  have 
been  executed  by  don  Tita  Lusieri. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  under- 
taking, the  artists  had  the  morti- 
fication of  witnessing  the  very  wil- 
ful devastation,  to  which  all  the 
sculpture,  and  even  the  architec- 
ture, were  daily  exposed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  and  travellers. 
The  Ionic  Temple,  on  thelllysus, 
which,  in  Stuart's  time  (about  the 
year  1759 J,  was  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation, had  so  completely  dis- 
appeared, that  its  foundation  can 
no  longer  be  ascertained.  Another 
temple,  near  Olympia,  had  shared 
a  similar  fate,  within  the  recollec- 
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tion  of  man.  The  Temple  of  Mi-  the  conduct  of  the  last  French  em- 
nerva  had  been  converted  into  a  bassy  tent  to  Turkey  before  the 
powder  magazine,  and  been  com-  revolution.  French  artists  did 
pletely  destroyed,  from  a  shell  then  remove  several  of  the  sculp- 
falling  upon  it,  during  the  bom*  tured  ornaments  from  several  edi- 
bardment  of  Athens  by  the  Vene-  fices  in  the  Acropolis,  and  parti- 
sans towards  the  end  of  the  seven-  oularly  from  the  Parthenon.  In 
teenth  century ;  and  even  this  ac-  lowering  one  of  the  metopes,  the 
cident  had  not  deterred  the  Turks  tackle  failed,  and  it  was  dashed  to 
from  applying  the  beautiful  Tem-  pieces ;  but  other  objects  from  the 
pie  of  Neptune  and  Erechtheus  to  same  temple  were  conveyed  to 
the  same  use,  whereby  it  is  con-  France,  where  they  are  held  in 
stantly  exposed  to  a  similar  fate,  the  very  highest  estimation,  and 
Many  of  the  statues  on  the  posti-  some  of  them  occupy  conspicuous 
cum  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  places  in  the  gallery  of  the 
(Parthenon),  which  had  been  Louvre.*  And  the  same  agents 
thrown  down  by  the  explosion,  were  remaining  at  Athens  during 
had  been  absolutely  pounded  for  lord  Elgin's  embassy,  waiting  only 
mortar,becausethey  furnished  the  the  return  of  French  influence  at 
whitest  marble  within  reach  ;  and  the  Porte  to  renew  their  opera- 
the  parts  of  the  modern  fortifica-  tions.  Actuated  by  these  inouce- 
tion,  and  the  miserable  houses  ments,  lord  Elgin  made  use  of  all 
where  this  mortar  was  so  applied,  his  means,  and  ultimately  with 
were  discovered.  Besides,  it  is  such  success,  that  he  has  brought 
well  known  that  the  Turks  will  to  England  from  the  ruined  tera- 
frequently  climb  up  the  ruined  pies  at  Athens,  from  the  modern 
walls,  and  amuse  themselves  in  walls  and  fortifications,  in  which 
defacing  any  sculpture  they  can  many  fragments  had  been  used  as 
reach;  or  in  breaking  columns,  so  many  blocks  of  stone,  and  from 
statues,  or  other  remains  of  anti-  excavations  made  on  purpose,  a 
quitv,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  greater  quantity  of  original  Athe- 
finding  within  them  some  hidden  nian  sculpture,  in  statues,  alti  and 
treasures.  bassi  relievi,  capitals,  cornices, 
Under  these  circumstances,  lord  frizes,  and  columns,  than  exists  in 
Elgin  felt  himself  impelled,  by  a  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
stronger  motive  than  personal  Lord  Elgin  is  in  possession  of  se- 
gratincation,  to  endeavour  to  pre-  veral  of  the  original  metopes  from 
serve  any  specimens  of  sculpture  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  These  re- 
he  could,  without  injury,  rescue  present  the  battles  between  the 
from  such  impending  ruin.  He  Centaurs  and  Lapitha?,  at  the  nup- 
had,  besides,  another  inducement,  tials  of Pirithous.  Each  metope  con- 
and  an  example  before  him,  in  tains  two  figures,  grouped  inva- 

■ 

•  Vide  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,  par  A,  L.  Millin,  1806,  article  Parthenon  ; 
and  the  Memoir,  on  the  subject  of  a  fragment  of  the  frize  of  that  temple,  brought  by 
M.  de  Choiseul  Goumer  from  Athens,  and  constituted  national  property  during  the 
French  revolution.  The  Memoir  is  published  in  M.  MUlin's  Monumens  Antique* 
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rious  attitudes ;  sometimes  the  La* 
pithae  victorious,  sometimes  the 
Centaurs.  The  figure  of  one  of 
the  Lapithse,  who  is  lying  dead 
and  trampled  on  by  a  Centaur,  is 
oneof  the  finest  productions  of  the 
art :  as  well  as  the  group  adjoining 
to  it}  of  Hippodamia,  the  bride, 
carried  off  by  the  Centaur  Eury- 
tion  ;  the  furious  style  of  whose 
galloping,  in  order  to  secure  his 
prize,  and  his  shrinking  from  the 
spear  that  has  been  hurled  after 
him,  are  expressed  with  prodi- 
gious animation.  They  are  all  in 
such  high  relief,  as  to  seem  groups 
of  statues ;  and  they  are  in  general 
finished  with  as  much  attention 
behind  as  before.  They  were  ori- 
ginally continued  round  the  en- 
tablature of  the  Parthenon,  and 
formed  ninety-two  groups.  The 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
explosions  which  took  place  when 
the  temple  was  used  as  a  gunpow- 
der magazine,  have  demolished  a 
very  large  portion  of  them  ;  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
preserved  by  lord  Elgin,  it  is  in 
general  difficult  to  trace  even  the 
outline  of  the  original  subject. 

The  frize,  which  was  carried 
along  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the 
cell,  offered  a  continuation  of 
sculptures  in  low  relief,  and  of 
the  most  interesting  kind.  This 
frize,  being  unbroken  by  triglyphs, 
had  presented  much  more  unity 
of  subject  than  the  detached  and 
insulated  groups  on  the  metopes 
of  the  Peristyle.  It  represented 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival: 
many  of  the  figures  are  on  horse- 
back ;  others  arc  about  to  mount : 
some  are  in  chariots ;  others  on 


foot :  oxen,  and  other  victims,  are 
leading  to  sacrifice :  the  nymphs 
called  Canephoras,  Skiophorse,&c. 
are  carrying  the  sacred  offerings 
in  baskets  and  vases ;  priests,  ma- 
gistrates, warriors,  &c.  forming  al- 
together a  series  of  most  interest- 
ing figures,  in  great  variety  of  cos- 
tume, armour,  and  attitude.  Some 
antiquaries,  who  have  examined 
this  frize  with  minute  attention, 
seem  to  think  it  contained  portraits 
of  many  of  the  leading  characters 
at  Athens,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  particularly  of  Pericles, 
Phidias,  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  &c. 
The  whole  frize,  which  originally 
was  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  is, 
like  the  temple  itself,  of  Pentelic 
marble,  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens. 

The  tympanum  over  each  of  the 
porticoes  of  the  Parthenon  was 
adorned  with  statues.  That  over 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  temple 
from  the  west  contained  the  my- 
thological history  of  Minerva's 
birth  from  the  brain  of  Jove.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group  was  seated 
Jupiter,  in  all  the  majesty  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods.  On  his  left 
were  the  principal  divinities  ot 
Olympus ;  among  whom  Vulcan 
came  prominently  forward,  with 
the  axe  in  his  hand,  which  had  cleft 
a  passage  for  the  goddess.  On  the 
right  was  Victory,  in  loose  float- 
ing robes,  holding  the  horses  of 
the  chariot  which  introduced  the 
new  divinity  to  Olympus.  One 
of  the  bombs  fired  by  Morosini, 
the  Venetian,  from  the  opposite 
hill  of  the  Museum,  injured  many 
of  the  figures  in  this  tympanum ; 
and  the  attempt  of  general  Kce- 
nigsmark,  in  1687,  to  take  down 
the  figure  of  Minerva,  ruined  the 
whole.   By  purchasing  the  house 
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of  one  of  the  Turkish  janizaries, 
built  iramediatelyunderand  against 
the  columns  of  the  portico,  and  by 
demolishing  it  in  order  to  exca- 
vate, lord  Elgin  has  had  the  satis* 
faction  of  recovering  the  greatest 
part  of  the  statue  of  Victory,  in  a 
drapery  which  discovers  the  fine 
form  of  the  figure  with  exquisite 
delicacy  and  taste.  Lord  Elgin 
also  found  there  the  torsi  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Vulcan,  the  breast  of  the 
Minerva,  together  with  other  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  opposite  tympanum  had 
been  represented  the  contest  be- 
tween Minerva  and  Neptune  for 
the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the 
city.   One  or  two  of  the  figures 
remained  on  this  tympanum,  and 
others  were  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
thrown  back  by  the  explosion  which 
destroyed  the  temple,  but  the  far 
greater  part  had  fallen;  and  a  house 
being  built  immediately  below  the 
space  they  had  occupied,  lord  El- 
gin, encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  former  excavations,  obtained 
leave,  after  much  difficulty,  to  pull 
down  this  house  also,  and  continue 
his  researches.    But  no  fragments 
were  here  discovered  :  and  the 
Turk,  who  had  been  induced, 
though  most  reluctantly,  to  give 
up  his  house  to  be  demolished, 
then  exultingly  pointed  out  the 
places  in  the  modern  fortification, 
and  in  his  own  buildings,  where 
the  cement  employed  had  been 
formed  from  the  very  statues  which 
lord  Elgin  had  been  in  hopes  of 
finding.    And  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  on  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  these  statues  had 
been  reduced  to  powder,  and  so 
used.    Then,  and  then  cnly,  did 
lord  Elgin  employ  means  to  rescue 
what  still  remained  from  a  similar 


fate.    Among  these  objects  is  a 
horse's  head,  which  far  surpasses 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  both  in  the 
truth  and  spirit  of  the  execution. 
The  nostrils  are  distended,  the 
ears  erect ;  the  veins  swollen,  one 
might  almost  say  throbbing ;  bis 
mouth  is  open,  and  he  seems  to 
neigh  with  the  conscious  pride  of 
belonging  to  the  ruler  of  the  waves. 
Besides  this  inimitable  head,  lord 
Elgin  hasprocured  from  the  same 
pediment,  two  colossal  groups; 
each  consisting  of  two  female 
figures.  They  are  formed  of  single 
massive  blocks  of  Pentelic  marble: 
their  attitudes  are  most  graceful ; 
and  the  lightness  and  elegance  of 
the  drapery  exquisite.    From  the 
same  pediment  has  also  been  pro- 
cured a  male  statue,  in  a  reclin- 
ing posture,  supposed  to  represent 
Neptune:  and,  above  all,  the 
figure  denominated  the  Theseus, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  superior  to  any  piece  of  statuary 
ever  brought  into  England.  Each 
of  these  statues  is  worked  with 
such  care,  and  the  finishing  even 
carried  so  far,  that  every  part,  and 
the  very  plinth  itself  in  which  they 
rest,  are  equally  polished  on 
every  side. 

From  the  opisthodomos  of  the 
Parthenon,  lord  Elgin  also  pro- 
cured some  valuable  inscriptions, 
written  in  the  manner  called  Kion- 
edon,  or  columnar,  next  in  anti- 
quity to  the  Boustrophedon.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
an  equal  number  of  letters  in  each 
line:  even  monosyllables  are  sepa- 
rated occasionally  into  two  parts, 
if  the  line  has  had  its  complement, 
and  the  next  line  then  begins  with 
the  end  of  the  broken  word.  The 
letters  range  perpendicularly,  as 
well  as  horizontally,  so  as  to 
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render  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  any  interpolation  or  erasure 
of  the  original  text.  The  subjects 
of  these  monuments  are  public  de- 
crees of  the  people ;  accounts  of 
the  riches  contained  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  delivered  by  the  ad- 
ministrators to  their  successors 
in  office;  enumerations  of  the 
statues ;  the  silver,  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  deposited  in  the 
temples ;  estimates  for  the  public 
works,  &c. 

The  Parthenon  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  its  decorative  sculp- 
ture, is  so  chaste  and  perfect  a 
model  of  Doric  architecture,  that 
lord  Elgin  conceived  it  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  arts 
to  secure  original  specimens  of 
each  member  of  that  edifice. 
These  consist  of  a  capital ;  assizes 
of  the  columns  themselves,  to  show 
the  exact  form  of  the  curve  used 
in  channelling ;  a  tryglyph,  and 
mot  ules  from  I  he  cornice,  and  even 
some  of  the  marble  tileswith  which 
the  ambulatory  was  roofed  :  so 
that,  not  only  the  sculptor  may 
be  gratified  by  studying  every 
specimen  of  his  art,  from  the  co- 
lossal statue  to  the  basso-relievo, 
executed  in  the  golden  age  of 
Pericles,  by  Phidias  himself,  or 
under  his  immediate  direction ; 
but  the  practical  architect  may 
examine  into  every  detail  of  the 
building,  even  to  trie  mode  of  unit- 
ing the  tambours  of  the  columns, 
without  the  aid  of  mortar,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  shafts  the  appear- 
ance of  single  blocks. 

Equal  attention  has  been  paid 
•to  the  Temple  of  Theseus ;  but  as 
the  wails,  and  columns,  and  sculp- 
tures of  this  monument,  are  in  their 
original  position,  no  part  of  the 
sculpture  has  been  displaced,  nor 


the  minutest  fragment  of  any  kind 
separated  from  the  building.  The 
metopes  in  mezzo-relievo,  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus,  have  been 
modelled  and  drawn,  as  well  as 
the  frize  representing  the  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thae,  some  incidents  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  some  mytholo- 
gical subjects.  The  temple  itself 
is  very  inferior  in  size  and  decora- 
tive sculpture  to  the  Parthenon  : 
having  been  built  by  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  before  Pericles 
had  given  to  his  countrymen  a 
taste  for  such  magnificence  and 
expense  as  he  displayed  on  the  - 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  original  approach  to  the 
Acropolis, from  theplainofAthens, 
was  by  along  flight  of  steps,  com- 
mencing near  the  foot  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  terminating  at  the 
Propylaea.  The  Propyltea  was  a 
hexastyle  colonnade,  with  two 
wings,  and  surmounted  by  a  pedi- 
ment. Whether  the  metopes  and 
tympanum  were  adorned  with 
sculpture,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained :  as  the  pediment  and  en- 
tablature have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  intercolurnniations  built  up 
with  rubbish,  in  order  to  raise  a 
battery  of  cannon  on  the  top.  Al- 
though theplan  of  this  edifice  con- 
tain somedeviations  from  the  pure 
taste  that  reigns  in  the  other  struc- 
tures of  the  Acropolis,  yet  each 
member  is  so  perfect  in  the  details 
of  its  execution,  that  lord  Elgin 
was  at  great  pains  to  obtain  a  Do- 
ric and  an  Ionic  capital  from  its 
ruins.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
Propylaea,  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Victory  without  wings;  an  epi- 
thet to  which  many  explanations 
have  been  given.  This  temple  was 
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built  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils  lord  Elgin,  which  was  unfortu- 

won  in  the  glorious  struggles  for  nately  wrecked  off  the  island  of 

freedom  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  Cerigo ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 

and  Plataca.     On  its  frize  were  was  at  the  time  on  board,  and 

sculptured  many  incidents  of  these  most  providentially  saved,  imme- 

memorable  battles,  in  a  style  that  diately  directed  his  whole  energies 

has  been  thought  by  no  means  in-  to  discover  some  means  of  rescu- 

ferior  to  the  metopes  of  the  Par-  ing  so  valuable  a  cargo  ;  and,  in 

thenon.  The  only  fragments  of  it  the  course  of  several  months  de- 

tbat  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  voted  to  that  endeavour,  he  sue* 

barbarians,  were  built  into  the  ceeded  in  procuring  some  very 

wall  of  a  gunpowder  magazine,  expert  divers  from  the  islands  of 

near  it,  and  the  finest  block  was  Syme  and  Calymno,  near  Rhodes ; 

inserted  upside  downwards.    It  who  were  able,  with  immense 

required  the  whole  of  lord  Elgin's  labour  and  perseverance,  to  extri- 

influence  at  the  Porte,  very  great  cate  a  few  of  the  cases  from  the 

sacrifices,  and  much  perseverance*  hold  of  the  ship,  while  she  lay  in 

to  remove  them ;  but  he  at  length  twelve  fathoms  water.     It  was 

succeeded.    They  represent  the  impossible  to  recover  the  remain* 

Athenians  in  close  combat  with  der,  before  the  storms  of  two 

the  Persians,  and  the  sculptor  has  winters  had  effectually  destroyed 

marked  the  different  dresses,  and  the  timbers  of  the  vessel, 
armour  of  the  various  forces  serv-       Near  the  Parthenon  are  three 

ing  under  the  great  king.   The  small  temples  of  the  Ionic  order, 

long  garments  and  zones  of  the  so  connected  that  they  might  be 

Persians  had  induced  former  tra-  almost  considered  as  a  triple  tern* 

vellers,  from  the  hasty  and  imper-  pie.  One  of  them  was  dedicated  to 

feet  view  they  had  of  them,  to  Neptune  and  Erechtheus,  another 

suppose  the  subject  was  a  battle  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  third 

between  Theseus  and  the  Ama-  to  the  nymph  Pandrosos. 
zons,  who  invaded  Attica,  under      The  second  of  these  is  of  the 

the  command  of  Antiope ;  but  the  most  delicate  and  elegant  propor- 

Persian  tiaras,  the  Phrygian  bon-  tions  ;  the  capitals  and  bases  of 

nets,  and  many  other  particular?,  the  columns  are  ornamented  with 

prove  them  to  be  mistaken.    The  consummate  taste ;  and  the  sculp- 

spirit  with  which  the  groups  of  ture  of  the  frize  snd  cornice  is 

combatants  are  pourtrayed,  is  won-  exquisitely  rich.  The  vestibule  of 

derful ; — one  remarks,  in  particu-  the  temple  of  Neptune  ( now  used 

lar,  the  contest  of  four  warriors  to  as  a  powder  magazine)  is  of  more 

rescue  the  dead  body  of  one  of  masculine  proportions  ;  but  its 

theircomrades,  which  is  expressed  Ionic  capitals  have  great  merit, 
with  uncommon  animation.  These       "  Both  these  temples  have  been 

bas-reliefs,  and  some  of  the  most  measured  ;  and  their  plans,  ele- 

valuable  sculpture,  especially  the  vations,  and  views,  made  with  the 

representation  of  a  marriage,  taken  utmost  accuracy.   All  the  orna- 

firom  the  parapet  of  the  modern  ments  have  been  moulded ;  some 

fortification,  were  embarked  in  original  blocks  of  the  frize  and 

the  Mentor,  a  vessel  belonging  to  cornice  have  been  obtained  from 
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the  ruins,  as  well  as  a  capital  and 
a  base. 

"  The  little  adjoining  chapel  of 
Pandrosos  is  a  most  singular  gpeci- 
men  of  Athenian  architecture  : 
instead  of  Ionic  columns  to  sup- 
port the  architrave,  it  had  seven 
statues  of  Caryan  women,  or  Ca- 
ryatides. The  Athenians  endea- 
voured, by  this  device,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  infamy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carya,  who  were  the  only  Pelo- 
ponnesians  who  sided  with  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  The 
men  had  been  reduced  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  Helotes  ;  and  the 
women  not  only  condemned  to  the 
most  servile  employments ;  but 
those  of  rank  and  family  forced 
in  this  abject  condition,  to  wear 
their  ancient  dresses  and  orna- 
ments. In  this  state  they  are  here 
exhibited.  The  drapery  is  fine, 
the  hair  of  each  figure  is  braided 
in  a  different  manner,  and  a  kind 
of  diadem  they  wear  on  their  head 
forms  the  capital.  Besides  draw- 
ingsand  mouldingsof  all  these  par- 
ticulars, Lord  Elgin  hss  brought  to 
England  one  o(  the  original  statues. 
The  Lacedemonians  had  used  a 
speciesof  vengeance  similar  to  that 
above  mentioned  in  constructing 
the  Persian  portico,  which  they 
had  erected  at  Sparta,  in  honour 
of  their  victory  over  the  forces  of 
Mardonius  at  Platosa:  placing 
statues  of  Persians  in  their  rich 
oriental  dresses,  instead  of  columns 
to  support  the  entablature." 

A  ground  plan  has  been  made 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  are 
inserted  not  only  all  the  existing 
monuments,  but  those  the  position 
of  which  could  be  ascertained 
from  traces  of  their  foundations. 

«•  The  ancient  walls  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  as  they  existed  in  the 

Vol.  LIII. 


Peloponnesian  war,  have  been 
traced  by  Lord  Elgin's  artists  in 
their  whole  extent,  as  well  as  the 
long  walls  that  led  to  the  Muny-. 
chia  and  the  Piraeus.  The  gates 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors  haVe 
been  ascertained :  and  every  public 
monument  that  could  be  recog- 
nised, has  been  inserted  in  a  gene- 
ral map ;  as  well  as  detailed  plans 
given  of  each.  Extensive  excava- 
tions were  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  at  the  great 
theatre  of  Bacchus ;  at  the  Pnyx, 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held,  where  Pericles,  Alcibi- 
ades,  Demosthenes,  and^schines 
delivered  their  orations,  and  at  the 
theatre  built  by  H erodes  Atticus 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla. 
The  supposed  tumuli  of  Antiope, 
Euripides,  and  others  have  also 
been  opened ;  and  from  these  ex- 
cavations, and  various  others  in  the 
environs  of  Athens,  has  been  pro- 
cured a  complete  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  Greek  vases.  The  co- 
lonies sent  from  Athens,  Corinth, 
Sec.  into  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily, 
and  Etruria,  carried  with  them 
this  art  of  making  vases,  from 
their  mother  country';  and,  as  the 
earliest  modern  collections  of  vases 
were  made  in  those  colonies,  they 
have  improperly  acquired  the  name 
of  Etruscan.  Those  found  by  Lord 
Elgin  at  Athens,  iEginse,  Argos, 
and  Corinth,  will  prove  the  indu- 
bitable claim  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
invention  and  perfection  of  this 
art:  few  of  those  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  King  of  Naples  at 
Portici,  or  in  that  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  excel  some  which  Lord 
Elgin  has  procured,  with  respect 
to  the  elegance  of  the  form,  the 
fineness  of  the  materials,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  execution,  'or  the 
2  M 
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beauty  of  tbe  subjects  delineated  care;  but  the  sculpture  on  its 
on  them;  and  they  are,  for  the  frize  is  in  so  heavy  a  style,  that  it 
most  part,  in  very  high  preserva-  was  not  judged  worthy  of  being 
tion.  A  tumulus,  into  which  an  modelled  in  plaster/' 
excavation  was  commenced  under  A  search  made  through  the 
Lord  Elgin's  eye  during  his  resi-  churches  and  convents  in  Athens 
dence  at  Athens,  has  furnished  a  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  permis- 
most  valuable  treasure  of  this  kind,  sion  of  the  archbishop,  furnished 
It  consists  of  a  large  marble  vase,  many  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  an- 
five  feet  in  circumference,  enclos-  cient  dials,  and  other  antiquities, 
ing  one  of  bronze  thirteen  inches  From  the  English  consul  Logo- 
in  diameter,  of  beautiful  sculpture  theti,  Lord  Elgin  obtained  a  bas- 
in which  was  a  deposit  of  burnt  relief  of  Bacchantes,  as  well  as  a 
bones,  and  a  lachrymatory  of  ala-  quadriga  in  bas-relief,  with  a  Vic- 
baster,  of  exquisite  form  ;  and  on  tory  hovering  over  the  charioteer : 
the  bones  lay  a  wreath  of  myrtle  and  many  curious  antique  votive 
in  gold,  having,  besides  leaves,  tables,  with  sculpture  and  inscrip- 
both  buds  and  flowers.  This  tu-  tions  were  purchased  from  the 
mulus  is  situated  on  the  road  which  peasants. 

leads  from  Port  Piraeus  to  the  Sa-  "  A  complete  series  has  also 
laminian  Ferry  and  Eleusis.  May  been  formed  of  capitals  of  the  only 
it  not  be  the  tomb  of  Aspasia  ?  '  three  orders  known  in  Greece,  the 
"  From  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin- 
Lord  Elgin  has  obtained  the  very  thian ;  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
ancient  sun-dial,  which  existed  art  in  Athens,  to  its  zenith  under 
there  during  the  timeof  iEschylus,  Pericles;  and  from  thence  through 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  a  all  its  degradations,  to  the  dark 
large  statue  of  the  Indian  or  ages  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
bearded  Bacchus,*  dedicated  by  "  At  a  convent  called  Daphne, 
Thrasyllus,  in  gratitude  for  his  about  half  way  between  Athens 
having  obtained  the  prize  of  tra-  and  Eleusis,  were  the  remains  of 
gedy  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  an  Ionic  temple  of  Venus,  equally 
A  beautiful  little  Corinthian  temple  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
near  it,  raised  for  a  similar  prize  the  marble,  the  bold  style  of  the 
gained  by  Lysicrates,  and  com-  ornaments,  thedelicacy  with  which 
monly  called  the  Lantern  of  De-  they  are  finished,  and  their  high 
mosthenes,  has  also  been  .drawn  preservation.  Lord  Elgin  pro- 
and  modelled  with  minute  atten-  cured  from  thence  two  of  the  ca- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  most  exqui-  pitals,  a  whole  fluted  column,  and 
site  productions  of  Greek  archi-  a  base. 

tecture.   Tbe  elevation,  ground-  "  Lord  Elgin  was  indebted 

plan,  and  other  details  of  the  oc-  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  the 

tagonal  temple,  raised  by  Andro-  captain  pacha  for  the  good  for- 

nicus  Cyrrhestes  to  the  Winds,  tune  of  procuring,  while  at  the 

have  also  been  executed  with  Dardanelles,  in  his  way  to  Coo- 

•  This  statue  was  represented  by  Stuart  with  a  female  head,  and  was  called  by 
him  the  Personification  of  the  Demos  oi  Athens. 
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stantinople,  the  celebrated  Bou- 
strophedon  inscription  from  the 
promontory  of  Sigseura,  a  monu- 
ment which  several  ambassadors 
from  Christian  powers  to  the  Porte 
and  even  Louis  XIV.  in  the  height 
of  his  power,  had  ineffctually  en- 
deavoured to  obtain." 

By  the  aid  of  this  valuable  ac- 
quisition, "  Lord  Elgin's  collection 
of  inscriptions  comprehends  speci- 
mens of  every  remarkable  peculi- 
arity in  the  variations  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  throughout  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. 

"  A  few  bronzes,  cameos,  and 
intaglios,  were  also  procured ;  in 
particular  a  cameo  of  very  exqui- 
site beauty,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  of  a  peculiarly  fine  stone: 
it  represents  a  female  centaur 
suckling  a  young  one.  Lord  Elgin 
was  equally  fortunate  in  forming 
a  collection  of  Greek  medals, 
among  which  are  several  that  are 
very  rare ;  others  of  much  histori- 
cal merit ;  and  many  most  admi- 
rable specimens  of  art." 

From  different  sources,  particu- 
larly from  various  religious  estab- 
lishments in  Greece,  a  great  many 
MSS.  have  been  brought  home, 
and  a  particular  catalogue  and  de- 
scription of  such  as  were  left  be- 
hind. 

"  In  proportion  as  Lord  Elgin's 
plan  advanced,  and  the  means  ac- 
cumulated in  his  hands  towards 
affording  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  Athens  and  in  Greece, 
it  became  a  subject  of  anxious  in- 
quiry with  him,  in  what  way  the 
greatest  degree  of  benefit  could  be 
derived  to  the  arts  from  what  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pro- 
cure." 


The  architectural  works  of 
course  must  be  engraved — and 
arrangements  are  suggested  for 
bringing  them,  in  point  of  expense, 
within  the  means  of  professional 
men. 

"More  difficulty  occurred  in 
forming  a  plan  for  deriving  the 
utmost  advantage  from  the  marbles 
and  casts.  Lord  Elgin's  first  at- 
tempt was,  to  have  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  restored;  and  in  that 
view  he  went  to  Rome  to  consult 
and  to  employ  Canova.  The  de- 
cision of  that  most  eminent  artist 
was  conclusive.  On  examining 
the  specimens  produced  to  him, 
and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  whole  collection,  and 
particularly  with  what  came  from 
the  Parthenon,  by  means  of  the 
persons  wbo  had  been  carrying 
on  Lord  Elgin's  operations  at 
Athens,  and  who  bad  returned 
with  him  to  Rome,  Canova  de- 
clared, That  however  greatly  it 
was  to  be  lamented  that  these 
statues  should  have  suffered  so 
much  from  time  and  barbarism, 
yet  it  was  undeniable  that  they 
had  never  been  retouched;  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  ablest 
artists  the  world  had  ever  seen  ; 
executed  under  the  most  enlight- 
ened patron  of  the  arts,  and  at  a 
period  when  genius  enjoyed  the 
most  liberal  encouragement,  and 
had  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  that  they  had 
been  found  worthy  of  forming  the 
decoration  of  the  most  admired 
edifice  ever  erected  in  Greece: 
that  he  should  have  had  the 
greatest  delight,  and  derived  the 
greatest  benefit,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity Lord  Elgin  offered  him'  of 
having  in  his  possession,  and 
contemplating,  these  inestimable 
2  M  2 
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marbles :  but,  (bis  expression  was) 
it  would  be  sacrilege  in  him,  or 
any  man,  to  presume  to  touch 
them  with  a  chisel.  Since  their 
arrival  in  this  country,  they  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  public ;  and  the  opin- 
ions and  impressions,  not  only  of 
artists,  but  of  men  of  taste  in  ■ 
general,  have  thus  been  formed 
and  collected.    From  these,  the 

C'gment  pronounced  by  Canova 
been  universally  sanctioned ; 
and  all  idea  of  restoring  the 
marbles  has  been  deprecated. 
Meanwhile,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed painters  and  sculptors  have 
assiduously  attended  this  museum, 
and  evinced  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  perfection  to 
which  these  marbles  now  prove  to 
them  that  Phidias  had  brought 
the  art  of  sculpture,  and  which 
had  hitherto  only  been  known 
through  the  medium  of  ancient 
author*  Thej'  have  attentively 
examined  them,  and  they  have  as- 
certained that  they  were  executed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  anatomi- 
cal truth,  not  only  in  the  human 
figure,  but  in  the  various  animals 
to  be  found  in  this  collection. 
They  have  been  struck  with  the 
wonderful  accuracy,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  great  effect  of  the 
minutest  detail ;  and  with  the  life, 
and  expression  so  distinctly  pro- 
duced in  every  variety  of  attitude 
i  and  action.  Those  more  advanced 
in  years  have  testified  the  liveliest 
concern  at  not  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  studying  these  models. 
And  many  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  the  com- 
parison (among  these  are  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  and  painters  in 
this  metropolis)  have  publicly  and 
unequivocally  declared,  that,  in 


the  view  of  professional  men,  this 
collection  must  be  far  more  valu- 
able than  any  other  collection  in 
existence." 

Two  suggestions  have  met  with 
much  approbation,  in  a  view  to 
the  improvement  to  be  obtained  to 
sculpture  from  these  marbles  and 
casts—-"  The  first,  that  casts  of 
all  such  as  were  ornaments  on  the 
temples,  should  be  placed  in  an 
elevation,  and  in  a  situation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  they  actually  had 
occupied;  that  the  originals  should 
be  disposed  in  a  view  to  the  more 
easy  inspection  and  study  of  them; 
that  particular  subjects  should 
occasionally  be  selected,  and  pre- 
miums given  for  the  restoration  of 
them.  This -restoration  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  casts,  but  by  no  means 
on  the  originals ;  and  in  the  mu- 
seum itself,  where  the  character 
of  the  sculpture  might  be  the 
more  readily  studied. 

"  Secondly  :  from  trials  which 
Lord  Elgin  was  induced  to  make 
at  the  request  of  professional  gen- 
tlemen, a  strong  impression  has 
been  created,  that  the  science  of 
sculpture,  and  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment by  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
forward  and  appreciated,  cannot 
so  effectually  be  promoted  as  by 
athletic  exercises  practised  in  the 
presence  of  similar  works :  the 
distinguishing  merit  of  which  is, 
an  able,  scientific,  ingenious,  but 
exact  imitation  of  nature.  By  no 
other  way  could  the  variety  of 
attitude,  the  articulation  of  the 
muscles,  the  description  of  the 
passions ;  in  short  every  thing  a 
sculptor  has  to  represent,  be  so 
accurately  or  so  beneficially  un- 
derstood and  represented. 

"  Under  similaradvantages,  and 
with  an  enlightened  and  encourag- 
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ing  protection  bestowed  on  genius 
and  the  arts,  it  may  not  be  too 
sanguine  to  indulge  a  hope,  that, 
prodigal  as  nature  is  in  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  human  figure  in  this 
country,  animating  as  are  the  in- 
stances of  patriotism,  heroic  ac- 
tions, and  private  virtues,  deserv- 
ing commemoration,  sculpturemay 
soon  be  raised  in  England  to  rival 
the  ablest  productions  of  the  best 
times  of  Greece." 


Foundation  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  College,  Oxford. 
From  the  life  of  William  of 
Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester ', 
and  Chancellor.  By  Richard 
Chandler,  D.  D» 

The  long  continuance  of  the 
war  with  France  had  engrossed 
the  attention,  and  exhausted  the 
finances,  as  well  of  individuals  as 
of  the  public.  The  university  of 
Oxford  lamented  its  empty  halls 
and  inns ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  scanty  number  of  students, 
which  still  resorted  to  it,  was  from 
poverty,  neglect,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  instruction,  truly  de- 
plorable. Indigent  clerks  had  one 
while  received  assistance  from  cus- 
tomary and  voluntary  stipends,  or 
exhibitions,  chiefly  the  bounty  of 
rich  churchmen  ;  but  these,  in- 
stead of  residing,  as  formerly,  on 
their  preferments,  lived  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  or  expended 
their  revenues  at  the  court.  In 
a  synod  of  the  clergy  held  at  Lon- 
don ( 1438),  Archbishop  Chichele 
had  procured  the  renewal  of  a  de- 
cree, that  ecclesiastical  benefices 
should  be  conferred  only  on  per- 
sons who  had  taken  their  degrees ; 
yet  few  of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of 
academics.  Manybelonged  to  mo- 


nasteries and  cathedrals,  or  colle- 

f iate  churches,  and  were  supplied 
y  vicars  and  hirelings  with  know- 
ledge proportionate  to  their  salary. 
Many  were  bestowed  by  the  Pope; 
and  the  university  afterwards  soli- 
cited archbishop  Bourchier  to  resist 
this  usurped  power,  as  the  bane 
of  literature.  A  dispensation  pur- 
chased at  Rome  indulged  the  plu- 
ralist, protected  the  non-resident, 
or  admitted  the  beardless  youth  to 
the  first  offices  of  the  church.  So 
numerous  were  the  discourage- 
ments and  so  abject  was  the  for- 
tune of  the  Oxford  scholars,  that 
it  was  common  for  them  to  beg 
from  house  to  house.  We  are 
told  that  in  this  reign  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  which  flourished, 
broke  off  its  ancient  connexion 
with  that  of  Oxford,  as  beneath 
its  notice. 

The  attention  of  Waynflete  had 
been  directed  to  the  two  universi- 
ties by  their  alliance  to  the  col« 
leges  of  Winchester  and  Eton.  He 
had  observed  the  low  estate  of  the 
scholars,  clerks,  and  pitied  their 
condition.  On  his  advancement 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  he  be- 
came intent,  says  Budden,  on  de- 
monstrating that  he  was  equal  to 
his  new  dignity,  and  that  his  pos- 
sessing it  would  be  of  general  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  He 
studied  in  what  manner  he  could 
most  usefully  oblige,  not  only  his 
contemporaries  but  posterity.  A 
fervent  desire  to  increase  know- 
ledge in  a  country  then. scarcely 
beginning  to  emerge  from  barba- 
rism, animated  him,  and  he  justly 
decided,  that  to  promote  letters 
was  to  be  a  public  benefactor. 

Waynflete  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived early,  a  warm  regard  for 
the  university  at  which  he  was 
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educated,  and  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  by  constant  friendly 
intercourse.  Duke  Humphrey  was 
an  encourager  of  learning,  and  a 
collector  of  books.  He  had  added 
to  a  present  of  nine  volumes, 
which  he  made  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  1439,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  1443.  He  had  pro- 
mised more,  perhaps  his  whole  li- 
brary, publicly,  in  an  assembly  of 
the  doctors  and  masters  in  the  con- 
gregation-house, and  often  after- 
wards privately  by  their  messen- 
gers ;  and  had  confirmed  his  do- 
nation, as  they  were  assured,  on 
testimony  deserving  credit,  a  little 
before  his  death.  When  that  hap- 
pened, they  were  unwilling  to  lose 
his  valuable  gift ;  thev  requested 
Waynflete  to  exert  his  power,  at 
which  they  professed  to  rejoice,  in 
their  behalf,  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  it  for  them  from  the  king ; 
not  doubting  but  he,  naturally  dis- 
posed to  be  gracious,  would  be 
influenced  by  his  intercession,  and 
that  of  other  good  men,  in  their 
favour.  They  intimated  that  more 
promises  had  been  made  by  the 
duke,  about  which  it  was  better  to  be 
silent.  Waynflete  was  not  as  yet 
a  bishop.  They  celebrate  his  ap- 
proved love  for  his  Alma  Mater  ; 
and  their  letter  is  remarkable  for 
the  affectionate  terms  in  which  it 
is  conceived. 

King  Henry  had  resided  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  his 
uncle  Beaufort,  who,  proud  as  he 
was,  had  deemed  it  not  unworthy 
of  his  high  birth  and  station,  to 
instruct  him  with  other  boys  as 
their  schoolmaster.  He  had  con- 
descended to  be  styled  theFounder 
of  All  Solen  College,  established 
by  the  munificence  of  Chichele  for 


forty  poor  and  indigent  scholars, 
clerics,  to  pray  for  Henry  V.  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  war  with  France, 
and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful defunct.  He  had  bestowed  on 
it  the  lands  of  some  of  the  alien 
priories,  which  had  been  surren- 
dered by  the  archbishop  and  clergy 
as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  his 
father  in  1414,  when  he  was  pe- 
titioned by  parliament  to  seize 
their  revenues.  He  is  represented 
as  ever  friendly  to  Oxford,  and  we 
are  told,  that  Waynflete  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  erect  a 
college  there :  but  he  replied, 
"  Rather  at  Cambridge  ;"  declar- 
ing his  wish,  if  possible,  to  con- 
tinue two  universities^  this  king- 
dom. 

If  Waynflete  did,  indeed,  at  any 
time  apply  to  Henry,  as  is  related, 
and  was  unsuccessful,  his  own  li- 
beral hand  was  speedily  extended 
to  relieve  literate  distress.  In 
1448,  the  year  after  his  advance- 
ment to  the  mitre,  he  obtained  the 
royal  grant,  dated  the  6th  of  May, 
impowering  him  to  found  a  hall, 
to  be  called  after  the  blessed  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  for  the  study  of 
divinity  and  philosophy,  at  Ox* 
ford ;  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
fifty  poor  scholars,  graduates ;  the 
number  to  be  augmented  or  di- 
minished in  proportion  to  their 
revenues  ;  ana  to  confer  on  them 
a  right  to  use  a  common  seal.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  license 
for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
mortmain. 

It  was  the  care  of  John  God- 
manston,  an  esquire  of  Essex,  who 
is  styled  by  Budden  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  fine  arts,  to  procure 
a  proper  site  for  the  intended  edi- 
fice and  society.   An  agreement 
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was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  June 
between  him  and  Richard  Vise, 
or  Vyse,  master,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  hospital  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  poor  and  sick  persons 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist  with- 
out the  east  gate,  Oxford.  They 
granted  for  a  long  term,  all  their 
lands  and  tenements  enclosed  by 
the  way  leading  from  the  east  gate 
to  the  street  of  St.  John  Baptist  on 
the  east,  and  to  Horse-mullane, 
afterwards  Logic-lane,  on  the  west ; 
having  the  High-street  on  the 
north,  and  St.  John's-street,  where 
is  St.  Alban-hall '  and  Merton 
College,  on  the  south.  Of  these 
tenements,  in  number  nine,  some 
with  small  courts  and  gardens, 
the  four  principal  were  Boster- 
hall,  Hare-hall,  Pencrych-hall, 
and  Nightingale-hall.  The  first 
was'  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  long,  and  thirty-seven  broad, 
and  stood  where  afterwards  was  a 
house  called  the  Scruple-office,  in 
the  High-street,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Saracen's  Head,  now  the 
Angel  Inn.  Hare-hall  was  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  and  sixty-six  broad. 
They  also  let  to  him  on  the  20th, 
Hare  or  Nightingale-hall  lane, 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
which  they  rented  at  two  shillings 
a-year  of  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Oxford. 

The  Bishop  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust constituted  Simon  Godman- 
ston  his  attorney,  to  take  seisin  in 
his  name  ;  and  John  Godmanston, 
having  made  over  to  him  Bostar 
and  Hare-hall,  with  their  gardens, 
immediately  united  these  premises 
under  the  name  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen-hall. By  his  charter  of  foun- 
dation, dated  the  18th,  John  Horn- 
ley,  bachelor  of  divinity,  a  man 
of  eminence,  was  appointed  presi- 


dent ;  and  thirteen  masters  of  arts 
with  seven  bachelors,  were  nomi- 
nated to  commence  the  new  so- 
ciety. Among  the  latter  were 
Simon  Godmanston,  John  Fore- 
man and  Richard  Berne,  or  Barne, 
Bernes,  Barnes,  Bernys,  Barnys,  or 
Baronys.  On  the  29th  the  president 
received  possession  of  the  hall  by  bis 
attorney.  The  remaining  premises 
were  delivered  over  to  him  in  like 
manner  in  the  following  year  by 
John  Godmanston.  This  person  is 
mentioned  by  Budden,  not  only  as 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  design,  , 
but  as  the  pious  donor  of  the  site 
of  the  hall.  I  have  been  more 
particular  in  this  detail,  because  I 
apprehend  he  was  in  the  whole 
business  merely  an  agent  for  the 
founder. 

The  scandalous  lives  of  the  mo- 
nastic clergy,  were  a  topic  largely 
insisted  on  by  Wicklitte  and  his 
followers.   The  visitations  of  his 
diocese  by  Waynflete  as  ordinary,  \ 
had  furnished  him  with  evidence 
of  their  bad  conduct,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  his  mind  is  explained 
by  his  own  pen.   He  relates,  that 
he  had  carefully  inspected  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  the  various  approved  rules  of 
the  saints ;  and  that  he  had  been 
grieved,  on  a  survey  of  their  nu- 
merous professors,  to  find  the  in- 
stitutions were  no  longer  observed, 
as  formerly,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  founders ;  that,  dis- 
turbed on  this  account,  he  had 
seen  clearly,  it  were  betteo  for 
him  to  dispense  his  temporal  goods 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  poor, 
than  to  appropriate  and  confirm 
them  in  perpetuity  to  the  uses  of 
the  imprudent,  bringing  danger  on 
the  souls  of  many  by  their  vio- 
lating his  ordinances:  but  after 
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long  wavering,  and  most  devoutly 
invoking  the  divine  assistance,  he 
had  fixed  his  eyes  inflexibly  on 
the  affording  of  aid  and  relief  to 
poor  scholars,  clerks,  living  in  the 
schools;  with  a  firm  hope  that 
men  of  letters  and  science,  fear-* 
ing  God,  would,  before  others,  ob- 
serve his  statutes ;  and  had  finally 
determined  to  lighten  the  burthen 
of  their  necessities,  by  lending  to 
it  the  assistance  of  compassion  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  With  these 
sentiments,  confiding  in  the  great 
Maker  of  all  things,  who  knows, 
directs,  and  disposes  the  wishes  of 
those  who  trustinhim,  heresolved, 
out  of  the  goods  which  the  favour 
of  his  plenitude  had  bestowed  on 
him  in  abundance,  to  establish,  by 
royal  and  apostolic  authority,  one 
perpetual  college,  to  be  called  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  College,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  for  poor  and 
needy  scholars,  clerks;  who  should 
be  required  to  study,  and  make 
proficiency  in  divers  sciences  and 
faculties ;  to  the  praise  and  glory 
and  honour  of  Christ,  his  virgin- 
mother,  the  blessed  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen,  St.  John  Baptist,  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Swithin 
the  Confessor,  and  the  other  saints 
patrons  of  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, and  of  all  saints;  for  the 
maintenance  and  exaltation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  for  the  profit  of 
the  church,  and  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  divine  worship,  and  of 
the  liberal  aits,  sciences,  and  fa- 
culties. 

Waynflete  expended  a  consider- 
able sum  on  the  embattled  wall 
now  enclosing  the  grove,  the  al- 
terations of  the  hospital,  and  the 
fabric  of  his  college ;  which  has 
undergone  some  changes  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  not  to  mention  the 


additional  buildings;  but  still  ex- 
ists a  curious  monument  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

The  portal  or  grand  entrance  of 
the  quadrangle  is  decorated  with 
the  statues  of  the  two  founders  of 
the  hospital  and  college,  and  of 
their  patron  saints;  Waynflete 
kneeling  in  prayer ;  King  Henry 
the  Third  ;  Mary  Magdalen  ;  and 
St.  John  Baptist.  These  all  again 
occur,  in  small  but  elegant  figures, 
over  the  great  or  western  door  of 
the  chapel;  Waynflete  kneeling 
as  before,  and  as  he  is  represented 
on  the  6eals  of  the  ball  and  col- 
lege ;  with  bishop  Wykeham  on 
his  right  hand,  (which  is  remark- 
able ),  and  Mary  Magdalen  in  the 
middle.  On  each  side  of  the  cha- 
pel door,  near  the  cloister,  is  an 
angel  carved  in  relievo,  holding  a 
scroll,  with  difficult  characters 
painted  and  gilded  ;  one  with  the 
motto  of  the  founder,  (ff  denot- 
ing F) 

ffecit  inihi  magna  qui  potens  est ! 

the  other  with  a  passage  from 
Genesis  xxviii.  17. 

Hie  est  domus  Dei  et  porta  cell ; 

which  was  formerly  exhibited  by 
an  angel  in  like  manner  near  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  at  New 
College.  In  the  centre  of  the  arch 
of  the  stone-roof  by  this  door  is  a 
small  figure  of  an  aged  bishop  in 
his  pontificals,  with  a  cross  raised 
in  his  left  hand,  the  fingers  of  his 
right,  disposed  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Romish  church  in 
giving  the  benediction.  He  is  be- 
tween two  angels  with  wings, 
such  as  may  be  seen  supporting 
the  arms  of  Waynflete  in  the 
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cloister,  by  the  library,  and  in 
various  other  places.  Portraits  or 
busts  of  kings  and  bishops,  now 
disregarded  and  without  a  name 
adorn  the  inside  of  the  chapel 
aod  hall,  both  which  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  Grotesque  or 
emblematical  figures,  not  under- 
stood by  Dr.  Budden,  are  dispo- 
sed round  the  quadrangle.  The 
spouts,  roofs,  windows  and  doors 
have  their  carved- work.  Toward 
the  street  is  a  monk  in  a  cowl  ; 
as  has  been  noticed,  I  think,  at 
Lincoln  or  some  other  college. 
Among  the  armorial  bearings  are 
the  royal  rose  with  a  radiated  sun 
or  star;  the  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers,  the  portcullis,  and  those 
of  the  see  of  Winchester  and  of 
the  founder.  The  initials  of  his 
name  ( W.  W.)  occur  in  cypher ; 
and  his  favourite  lilies  are  fre- 
quently introduced. 

The  magnificence  as  well  as 
piety  of  Waynflete  was  displayed 
in  the  chapel.  The  windows  after 
the  fashion  which  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  were  adorned  with  por- 
traits and  painting  on  the  glass. 
It  was  rich  in  missals,  manuals, 
martyrologies,  antiphonaries,  and 
books  of  devotion,  some  finely 
ornamented;  in  crosses  gilded  or 
set  with  precious  stones,  some 
enclosing  a  portion  of  the  real 
wood ;  in  chalices,  of  which  one 
was  given  by  president  Mayew, 
and  another  by  master  Thomas 
Kerver ;  and  in  all  sorts  of  sacred 
utensils,  many  valuable  for  the 
materials andof  curious  workman- 
ship in  copes  and  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments  some  of  damask,  velvet,  and 
old  tissue,  of  various  colours, 
ec orated  with  pearls,  and  em- 
broidered, some  with  the  arms  of 


Waynflete,  some  with  lilies  aod 
other  flowers,  with  birds,  animals, 
and  devices ;  with  images  repre- 
senting angels  and  holy  persons, 
the  crucifixion  and  scriptural  sto- 
ries ;  besides  canopies,  curtains, 
standards,  streamers,  linen  and  a 
multiplicity  of  articles  used  by 
the  Roman  church  in  great  abun- 
dance for  the  high  altar,  and  the 
altars  in  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
in  all  six ;  and  for  the  chapel  of 
the  president.  Two  inventories 
of  these  sacred  effects  are  extant; 
and  mention  is  made  of  oblations 
before  the  image  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  which  probably  graced 
the  high  altar. 

The  art  of  printing,  exercised 
at  Mentz  in  Germany  about  the 
year  1442,  had  been  rapidly  pro- 
pagated in  other  countries  on  the 
dispersion  of  its  professors  ia 
1462.  It  was  established  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  version  of  Tolly  De 
Senectute  by  William  Wyrcestre 
was  published  in  1481  by  the 
famous  Caxton,  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  King  Edward  by 
Earl  Rivers,  brother  of  bis  queen, 
and  was  permitted  to  set  up  his 
presses  in  Westminster  Abbey* 
The  Grammar  of  Lei  Ion  t  was 
probably  printed  at  the  same  place 
or  at  Oxford,  or  St  Albans,  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  One  of  the 
epigrams  prefixed  to  it  by  Car- 
melian  an  ecclesiastic  and  poet- 
laureat  in  favour  with  the  king,  is 
addressed  to  Waynflete.  A  suc- 
cession of  eminent  persons  had 
pursued  and  promoted  learning 
especially  on  the  continent,  where 
authors  had  greatly  multiplied  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  and 
practice  of  typography.  Wayn- 
flete, as  might  be  expected  from 
a  lover  of  literature,  and  tbefouod- 
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er  of  a  college  for  its  advancement  agreed  with  by  the  president  and 

had  been  attentive  to  provide  an  bur?ars.    Ba^.fs  were  to  be  ap- 

ample  collection  of  bocks  for  the  pointed  who  lived  on  the  manors 

permanent  use  of  the  successive  and  had  frequent  op  port  unties  of 


The  two  porters  were  to  be  Lke- 
liberality^  co-    wise  barbers,  and  to  suave  dili- 


ope  rated  to  forward  the  accom-  gently  the  other  members  of  the 
plishment  of  his  desire ;  that,  be-  college ;  and  in  the  old  account- 
sides  purchases  he  received  many  bockj  charges  occur  foe  the  ne- 
as  the  tribute  of  esteem,  of  gra-  cessarv  implements, 
litude,  or  expectation.  When  To  perpetuate  the  number  of 
he  visited  his  college  io  1481,  he  the  forty,  Waynflete  directed  the 
lent  before  him  a  very  great  quan*  vacancies  to  be  filled  annually 
tity,  we  are  told  for  the  new  with  bachelors  or  masters  of  arts 
library;  eight  hundred  volumes,  competently  skilled  in  plain  chant 
or  about  that  number,  exclusive  having  the  first  clerical  tonsure, 
of  such  as  were  already  there,  fit  and  disposed  for  the  priesthood; 
given  or  bequeathed  bj  sundry  to  which  every  master,  if  not  a 
benefactors.  Many  of  them  must  student  in  civil  law  or  physick, 
have  been  first  editions,  or  manu-  was  to  proceed  within  the  year 
scripts;  some  with  illuminations  after  the  completionof  bis  regency 
and,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  unless  some  legal  impediment 
expensive  ornaments  of  silver.  A  subsisted.  The  masters  promoted 
descriptive  catalogue,  of  this  sin-  to  the  priesthood  were  speedily  to 
gle  deposit,  if  preserved,  would,  be  instructed  in  the  devout  cele- 
lt  is  probable  enlarge  our  biblical  bration  of  mass.  They  were  foe- 
knowledge,  and  be  acceptable  bidden,  while  collegiates,  to  pee- 
both  to  the  typographical  annalist,  form  it  elsewhere  by  way  of 
and  general  antiquarian.  annual  seevice,  oe  to  accept  of 
The  society  was  finally  fixed  to  any  stipend  oe  salary;  but  with 
consist  of  a  president ;  foety  scho-  permission  to  serve  the  core  of 
lars,  clerks,  including  the  three  f  Iorspath  near  Oxford,  and  to  re- 
stipulated  for  by  Ingledew  and  ceive  foe  officiating  at  it  in  the 
Foeeuan ;  thirty  scholars,  common-  chapel.  Thesuccession  of  the  forty 
ly  called  Demys  because  they  he  annexed  to  certain  dioceses 
weee  originally  admitted  to  half  and  counties,  from  which  the 
commons ;  four  peesby tees,  chap-  candidates  were  to  be  chosen  to 
lains ;  eight  clerks,  and  sixteen  a  yeae  of  probation  before  they 
choristers ;  besides  seevants  and  could  be  admitted  eeal  fellows, 
othee  dependants.  The  school-  From  the  diocese  of  Winton,  five; 
roaster  and  ushee  weee  to  be  al-  county  of  Lincoln,  seven; 


lowed  each  a  yeaely  stipend  of  Oxford,  four ; 

one  hundred  shillings,   besides  Berks,  three; 

chambers  and  weekly  commons.  Diocese  of  Norwich,  four ; 

A  person  was  to  be  hired  to  teach  Chichester,  two; 

the  choristers.    A  clerk  of  ac~  county  of  Gloucester,  two; 

counts  was  to  be  provided  and  Warwick,  two ; 
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from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Kent,  daily,  at  getting  up  and  at  going 

Nottingham,  Essex,   Somerset,  to  bed,  certain  prayers  in  honour 

London,    Northampton,   Wilts,  of  the  Trinity  ;  and,  while  Wayn- 

each  one;  from  the  county  of  flete  was  living,  "Urge,  quasumus, 

York,  one ;  and  from  the  diocese  Domine,  Jamulum  tuum  Wiltia- 

of  York  and  Durham,  two.    It  mum  pontificem  fundatorem  nos- 

was  probably  intended  by  this  trum;  "  and,  after  his  decease,  an 

restriction  to  preclude  a  partiality  additional  prayer  for  him.  Each 

similar  to  that  at  Cambridge,  of  of  them  was  to  repeat  daily,  at 

Millington  the  first  province  of  the  hour  he  chose,  a  psalm  and 

the  King's  College,  which  Wayn-  prayers  for  the  soul  of  King 

flete  had  condemned  and  com-  Henry  the  third,  Edward  the  Third 

bated;  and  from  which,  if  not  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the 

guarded  against,  he  was  fearful  Fourth,  Lord  Crumwell,  Sir  John 

that  his  munificence,  instead  of  Fastolf,  for  the  souls  of  Richard 

being  widely  diffusive,  would  be  and  Margery  his  parents,  that  of 

contracted  and  confined  within  the  founder,  and  those  of  the  other 

a  narrow  boundary.  benefactors  to  his  college,  and  of 

The  thirty  scholars,  or  deroys,  all  the  faithful  defunct;  mentioning 

were  to  be  chosen    not  under  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother 

twelve  years  of  age,  with  a  pre-  and  also  his  own  after  his  decease, 

ference  first  to  the  parishes  and  with  the  prayer  as  above.  Each 

places,  and  next  to  the  counties,  of  them  was  to  hear  mass  once  a- 

m  which  the  college  should  have  day  ;  and  then,  or  at  some  other 

possessions  acquired  in  his  life-  hour,  to  say,  kneeling,  fifty  times 

time.  Ave  Maria,  and  after  every  tenth 

In  a  review  of  the  devotional  a  Pater  Noster.   Vespers  were  to 

regulations  and  of  the  establish-  be  sung  in  the  chapel  every  eve- 

ment  of  divine  worship  in  the  so-  ning ;  and  solemn  processions  to 

ciety,  the  reader,  who  remembers  be  made  about  the  cloister,  or 

that  Waynflete  lived  in  the  fif-  boundary  of  the  college,  after  the 

teenth  century,  will  expect  to  use  of  Sarura,  with  masses  daily 

meet  with  a  copious  provision  of  after  rnattins,  except  on  Easter 

masses  and  prayers  to  be  said  for  day.  In  the  morning*mass,  which 

the  founder  and  other  persons;  was  to  be  said  at  the  Arundel  altar 

some,  whose  title  to  this  distinc-  in  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  the 

tion  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  a  priest  was  to  pray  especially  for 

few  about  whom  no  information  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord  Maltra- 

has  occurred.    He  had  received  vers,  while  either  was  living,  and 

donations  by  will  or  otherwise,  for  their  souls  when  dead.  In  the 

without  compact ;  the  result  of  second  mass  he  was  to  pray  for 

regard,  relationship,  or  family  the  Lords  Reede  and  Scures  and 

connection;   and  some  of  the  other  benefactors,   the  founder 

masses  which  he  ordained,  were  while  living,  Lord  Lovell  and  his 

perhaps  the  pious  retribution  of  consort,  for  the  universal  church, 


The  president,  fellows,  and  and  of  the  mother  of  Waynflete, 
scholars,  were  required  to  say   of  Lord  Crumwell,  and  for  the 
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Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  third 
mass,  which  he  permits  to  be  ce- 
lebrated in  the  collateral  oratory 
near  the  hi^h  altar,  was  to  be  De 
requie  for  souls  of  good  memory ; 
to  wit,  for  Henry  the  Third, 
Edward  the  Third,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  the 
founder  when  dead,  his  parents, 
Lord  Crum well,  Sir  John  Fastolf, 
and  other  benefactors  to  himself 
and  to  his  college.  A  solemn 
mass  De  S.  Trinitate  was  to  be 
celebrated  before  Easter,  and 
certain  prayers  used  in  the  chapel; 
to  be  followed  by  a  scrutiny  in  the 
hall. 

Two  scholars  or  fellows,  were 
to  recommend  to  God  in  their 
masses,  the  good  estate  of  Lady 
Joan  Burrough  while  living,  and 
the  souls  of  William  Port  and  N. 
Burrough,  knight;  seven  of  the 
demys,  the  seniors  in  age,  were 
to  pray  especially  for  the  souls  of 
Sir  John  Fastolf  and  of  his 
consort,  of  his  friends  and 
benefactors,  in  the  psalm  De  pro* 
Jundis,  which  they  were  bound  to 
say  daily,  and  in  their  other  pray- 
ers ;  and  each  of  them  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  college  a  penny  a- 
week  for  his  battles.  One  was 
to  say  aloud  in  the  chapel  daily 
after  high  mass.  "  Anima  junda- 
toris  nostri  Williami,  et  animat 
omnium jidelium  defunctorum,  pet 
misericordiam  Dei  in  pace  requtes- 
cant ;  "  which  formulary  was  like- 
wise to  be  repeated  in  the  hall 
after  dinner  and  supper. 

Waynflete  ordained  quarterly 
obits  for  himself.  In  one  of  them 
a  special  collect  was  to  be  said 
for  the  adversary  of  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  with  the  prayer  "  Deus 
indulge ntiarum and  in  another 
for  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 


with  the  same  prayer.  Also,  four 
other  obits ;  for  the  soul  of  King 
Henry  the  Third;  for  that  of  Lady 
Joan  Danvers ;  for  the  souls  of 
the  progenitors  of  Lord  Lovell 
then  living,  and  for  his  wife  when 
deceased ;  the  last  for  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Lord  Maltravers. 

The  master  of  the  school  at 
Waynflete,  if  a  priest,  to  whom 
the  statute  gives  a  preference 
was  specially  to  pray  inliis  masses 
for  the  soul  of  the  founder  after 
his  decease ;  of  William  Aulekar ; 
and  for  the  souls  of  the  other  be- 
nefactors, and  of  all  the  faithful 
defunct :  for  the  good  and  pros- 
perous estate  of  Magdalen  College 
the  president,  scholars,  and  bene- 
factors; and  for  the  increase  of 
good  morals  and  knowledge.  He 
was,  moreover,  to  take  care  that 
all  the  scholars  prayed  devoutly 
for  the  founder  and  their  benefac- 
tors, and  said  dailv,  before  they 
went  out  of  the  school,  a  psalm 
and  prayers;  one  for  the  souls 
above  mentioned,  with  those  of 
his  parents. 

Waynflete  designed  his  college 
to  be  a  seminary  and  a  seat, 
as  well  of  literature  as  of 
religion.  He  has  required  that, 
besides  good  morals  and  manners, 
all  his  scholars  should  possess 
abilities  and  aptitude  for  learning 
repeatedly  declaring  it  to  be  the 
great  and  fervent  desire  of  his 
heart, j'that  they  should  be  care- 
fully and  profoundly  instructed, 
and  that  their  proficiency  should 
be  multifarious,  and  their  progress 
rapid. 

The  thirty  scholars,  or  derays, 
being  competently  instructed  in 
reading  and  in  the  plain  chant, 
when  chosen  were  afterwards  to 
learn  diligently,  grammar,  and 
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logic  or  sophistry.  On  informa- 
tion that  some  hastened  on  with- 
out being  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  former,  he  decreed,  •«  be- 
cause as  experience  proves,  a 
weak  foundation  betrays  the  su- 
perstructure, and  grammar  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  mother  and 
the  basis  of  all  science,"  no  one 
should  in  future  be  admitted  to 
other  studies,  unless  he  was  found 
fit  and  capable  by  the  president, 
schoolmaster,  or  one  of  the  deans ; 
and  he  allowed  two  or  three  of  the 
number,  at  least,  to  be  employed 
so  long  iu  that  faculty,  in  poetry, 
and  the  arts  of  humanity,  as  to  be 
qualified  for  teachers. 

The  fellows,  scholars,  and 
clerks  of  the  chapel  were  required 
to  learn  and  hear  logic  and  sophis- 
try, from  their  admission  into  the 
college  till  the  completion  of  their 
third  year,  or  of  their  fourth,  if 
directed  by  the  president.  The 
other  fellows  were  to  be  their  in- 
structors, and  each  was  liable  to 
the  burthen,  to  which  a  stipend  was 
annexed  of  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  yearly  for  each  pupil :  the 
whole  sum  to  be  received  by  a 
teacher,  not  to  exceed  annually 
an  hundred  shillings. 

It  was  a  principal  aim  of  the 
founder,  that  the  holy  Scripture, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
knowledge, might,  in  the  language 
of  the  statute,  spread  her  tents 
wider ;  and  that  either  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral,  might  militate 
under  the  banner  of  theology. 
He  instituted  a  lectureship  ineach 
of  these  faculties,  and  required 
the  forty  scholars  to  apply  to 
them;  but  with  permission  that 
two  or  three  selected  by  the 
president,  and  some  other  persons, 
might  study  in  canon  and  civil 


law ;  as  also  two  or  three  in  me- 
dicine. The  lectureships  were  to 
be  filled  by  two  masters  of  arts, 
and  by  a  doctor  or  bachelor  of 
divinity.  The  solicitude  of  the 
founder  to  have  these  departments 
ably  supplied,  was  such,  that  he 
left  them  open  to  all  persons  of 
eminence  and  merit;  and,  for 
their  encouragement,  removed  the 
obstacle  to  their  being  chosen  fel- 
lows of  his  college,  by  dispensing 
with  the  statute  of  dioceses  and 
counties  in  their  favour.  Ive,  a 
distinguished  champion  in  the 
controversy  with  the  mendicants, 
and  Grocyn,  both  famous  men, 
may  be  cited  as  evidences  of  his 
care  in  selecting  his  readers  of 
divinity. 

To  secure  a  pro6ciency  in  scho- 
lastic study,  all  bachelors  of  arts 
were  to  dispute  in  the  hall  twice 
a-week  in  full  term,  except  in 
Lent,  on  logical  subjects ;  and 
during  Lent,  once  a-week  in  mo- 
ral philosophy,  when  all  masters  of 
arts,  regent  or  not,  were  required 
to  be  present,  and  the  elder  and 
more  skilful,  to  instruct  and  in- 
form the  others;  the  deans,  to 
regulate  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing ;  and  the  lecturers,  attended 
by  the  bachelors,  the  solution  of 
the  question  discussed.  From  the 
seventh  of  July  to  the  first  of 
August,  they  were  to  dispute  once 
a-week,  though  in  vacation ;  and 
to  read  at  least  thrice  a* week,  un- 
til the  fifteenth  of  August,  cursory 
lectures  in  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
or  elsewhere,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  dean  or  deans  present,  on  some 
useful  matter ;  and  first  of  all  on 
algorism,  or  a  treatise  concerning 
the  sphere,  or  the  motion  of  the 
planets.  Among  the  fellows,  theo- 
logians, a  disputation  was  to  be 
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held  in  the  chapel  once  a-week, 
except  in  Lent ;  to  be  reguluted 
by  the  lecturer  in  divinity,  or,  in 
his  absence,  by  the  senior;  the 
doctors,  masters,  and  scholars  of 
the  faculty  to  be  all  present. 

The  hours  of  instruction  and 
attendance  on  disputations,  lec- 
tures, and  exercises  in  the  chapel 
or  hall,  or  in  the  university,  were 
so  many,  that  little  time  was  left 
for  idleness.  It  was  the  idea  of 
Waynflete,  that  to  teach  or  to 
learn  should  be  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  each  individual,  when 


unoccupied  by  the  important 
duties  of  religion.  His  liberal 
view  extended  beyond  his  society. 
It  included  every  scholar  and  stu- 
dent in  the  university;  all  persons 
of  all  nations,  religious  and  secu- 
lar willing  to  resort  to  him  for 
wholesome  knowledge.  To  all 
comers  was  gratuitous  informa- 
tion  reached  out  by  his  hand,  iu 
grammar,  in  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  with  mathematics ; 
and  in  divinity,  at  his  school  or  at 
the  public  lectures  in  his  college. 
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Journal  op  a  Voyage  down  dollars  for  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

the  Elbe.  *  A  provision  of  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 

chocolate,  beer,  and  wine,  should 

From  Travels  through  Denmark  be  taken  on  these  occasions.  New 

and  Sweden,  by  Louis  de  Bois-  white  bread  cannot  always  be  pro- 

.  gelin,  Knight  of  Malta.  cured  on  the  voyage;  but  fish, 

meat,  milk,  and  eggs  may  gene- 

THE  season  being  still  suffi-  rally  be  had  every  day,  and  at  rea- 

ciently  favourable  for  a  jour-  sonable  rates.  Those  who  wish  it, 

ney  by  water,  we  determined  to  may  sleep  on  shore,  but  the  inns 

go  down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburgh,  are  frequently  bad,  and  in  many 

The  accounts  received  from  the  places  incapable  of  affording  -ac- 

army,  though  only  at  a  very  few  comroodations  for  a  family ;  we 

days  journey  from  Dresden,  being  therefore  brought  beds  fromDres- 

various  and  uncertain,  we  hasten-  den,  and  always  slept  on  board ; 

ed  our  preparations  for  departure,  this  we  found  much  more  com- 

to  which  we  never  looked  forward  fortable  and  convenient,  several 

without  forming  a  wish  that  it  of  the  towns  being  at  a  great  dis- 

might  still  be  delayed.  tance  from  the  shore. 

We  hired  a  covered  boat,  con-  The  news  from  the  army  was 

taining  three  persons,  with  a  large  so  very  alarming  on  the  Monday 

open  space  at  the  head,  in  which  evening  (ISth  of  October),  that 

was  a  kitchen  exposed  to  the  air.  we  resolved  on  leaving  Dresden 

This  place  was  spacious  enough  for  the  next  morning  as  early  as  poa- 

a  carriage,  baggage,  and  for  the  sible ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 

boatmen  to  row :  at  the  stern  of  our  exertions,  we  did  not  row 

the  vessel  was  another  space  ra-  from  the  shore  till  the  clock  struck 

ther  smaller,  employed  for  a  va-  eleven. 

riety  of  purposes.  The  crew  con-  On  quitting  the  bridge,  we  cast 
sisted  of  four  men,  besides  the  a  tearful  eye  on  the  electoral  pa- 
master  who  bore  the  title  of  cap-  lace,  so  long  the  residence  of  vir- 
tain,  and  prided  himself  extremely  tue  and  the  seat  of  happiness ;  the 
on  having  taken  Lord  Nelson  in  surrounding  crowd  seemed  to  par- 
his  boat  to  Hamburgh.  With  him  take-  in  our  sentiments,  and  to 
we  made  a  bargain  for  250  Saxon  dread  the  removal  of  the  former, 

•  In 
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and  the  termination  of  the  latter. 

The  weather  was  mild,  and  the 
wind  favourable ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  with  minds  at  ease,  we 
should  greatly  have  enjoyed  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage ;  but  the 
clearness  of  the  horizon  contribut- 
ed to  our  melancholy,  by  present- 
ing to  view  the  smiling  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  decorated  with  the  ele- 
gant villas  of  several  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintance,  whose  public 
employments,  or  domestic  affairs, 
would  not  permit  them  to  quit 
this  distressful  scene. 

The  pavillion  at  Prisnitz  formsa 
beautiful  object.  On  descending 
the  Elbe,  it  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank,  which  is  very  elevated,  and 
extremely  picturesque.  The  op- 
posite shore  is  flat,  but  the  plain 
Is  terminated  by  mountains,  orna- 
mented by  a  variety  of  country- 
houses,  vineyards,  and  plantations. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Meissen, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  floating- 
bridge,  thrown  over  the  Elbe  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops, 
and  which  was  opened  every  two 
hours  for  vessels  to  pass  through. 
Here  we  were  detained  about  half 
an  hour,  and  arrived  at  Meissen 
at  half  past  three.  The  approach 
to  this  place  is  truly  beautiful  $  the 
town  itself,  the  covered  bridge, 
and  castle,  form  a  point  of  view 
equally  varied  and  picturesque. 
We  remained  here  at  least  two 
hours  paying  the  tolls,  and  were 
very  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  our 
captain  assured  us,  and  his  words 
were  but  too  true,  that  we  should 
frequently  be  detained  still  longer 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  would 
advise  all  travellers  to  follow  our 
example,  and  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  captain  for  the 
payment  of  these  tolls,  Which  are 


very  numerous,  and  at  very  little 
distances  from  each  other.  What 
contributes  to  make  them  tedious 
and  troublesome  is,  that  the  differ- 
ent sovereigns  to  whom  they 
belong,  insist  on  being  paid  in  the 
coin  of  their  several  countries. 
The  houses,  too,  where  the  pay- 
ments are  made  are  sometimes 
two  or  three  English  miles  from 
the  shore.  This  is  highly  incon- 
venient at  all  times,  but  particu- 
larly after  rain,  when  there  are 
several  places  almost  impassable. 
—The  boatmen  frequently  stop 
longer  than  they  ought  to  do,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  them, 
for  they  are  as  obstinate  as  the 
Saxon  postillions,  who  have  that 
defect  to  such  a  degree,  that  tbey 
even  withstand  the  temptation  of 
money :  we  had,  however,  no  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  our  crew, 
whom  we  bribed  on  some  occa- 
sions to  make  such  very  fatiguing 
efforts  as  pained  us  to  witness. 
Smuggling  has  no  small  share  in 
these  repeated  delays,  especially 
towards  evening,  when,  though 
sufficiently  light  to  proceed  much 
further,  nothing  can  prevent  the 
boatmen  from  casting  anchor  for 
the  night. 

Disagreeable  as  are  these  tolls  to 
a  traveller,  they  are  attended  by 
much  greater  inconvenience  to 
trading  vessels,  which,  though 
laden  with  necessary  provisions, 
are  detained  equally  with  a  plea- 
sure-boat. This  we  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  remarking  be- 
tween Magdeburgh  and  Ham- 
burgh. 

After  walking  more  than  an 
hour  at  Meissen,  we  continued 
gliding  down  the  stream.  The 
setting  sun  was  beautiful,  and 
gilded    the   enchanting  scenes 
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which  presented  themselves,  for 
about  an  hour  longer,  on  each  side 
of  the  Elbe.  The  banks  were  for 
a  part  of  the  way  elevated,  but 
then  became  flat,  and  continued 
so  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to 
Hamburgh. 

We  cast  anchor  at  a  distance 
from  any  habitation,  and  on  the 
morrow  (the  15th)  were  stopt  to 
pay  the  tolls  at  Muhlberg,  Strehla, 
and  Torgau.  We  inquired  eagerly 
for  news  at  all  these  places,  and 
were  always  answered  in  the  same 
manner :  «*  That  they  knew  no- 
thing with  any  certainty  ;  that  a 
general  battle  was  expected  (it 
had  already  taken  place  on  the 
14th)  ;  and  that. the  French  hus^ 
Bars  had  laid  Leipsick  under  con- 
tribution.*'   This  we  had  learned 
at  Dresden  the  morning  of  our 
departure.    Every  one,  however, 
agreed  in  the  account  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  who,  surrounded  by  a 
corps  of  several  thousand  French, 
men,  preferred  death  to  yielding 
himself  a  prisoner ;  thus  giving  an 
example  to  the  Prussian  army, 
which  no  officer  nor  soldier  could 
foil  following.  We  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Prince  at  Dresden. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  most  san- 
guine temper,  and  it  was  always 
thought  that  he  would  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  his  rashness.    His  former 
wounds  ought  to  have  reminded 
him,  that  French  bullets  were 
sometimes  but  too  well  aimed  ; 
had  he,  however,  on  this  last  me- 
lancholy occasion,  attended  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  he  most  pro- 
bably would  have  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  enemy.    Both  armies  have 
paid  the  deserved  tribute  to  his 
valour,  frequently  declaring,  that 
he  fought  like  a  brave  soldier,  and 
Vol.  LIII. 


died  like  a  hero.  Such  a  funeral 
eulogium  will  descend  to  poste- 
rity, and  palliate  those  errors,  of 
which,  perhaps,  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries may  deem  him  guilty. 

The  spire  of  Torgau  church  is 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  appears  still 
handsomer  on  a  nearer  approach. 
The  castle  is  large;  and  the  cover- 
ed bridge  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length :  eight  of 
the  piles  are  of  stone,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  wood.    After  passing 
under  it,  we  saw  eight  water  mills, 
on  floating  pontoons.    There  are 
great  numbers  of  the  same  kind 
the  whole  way  down  the  river, 
articularly  at  Magdeburgh.  A 
ttle  beyond  Torgau,  we  passed  a 
stud  of  stallions  and  brood  mares 
belonging  to  the  Elector.  Farther 
on,  the  inhabitants  near  the  river 
have  sunk  fences  close  to  the  edge, 
formed  of  wattled  hurdles;  and, 
in  some  places,  planted  young  wil- 
lows to  raise  a  live  hedge,  in  order 
to  defend  the  banks  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Elbe,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  falling  in  ; 
there  are  likewise  stone  piers  in 
some  parts,  to  break  and  turn  off 
the  force  of  the  stream. 

After  passing  the  night  in  the 
same  kind  of  isolated  situation  as 
the  preceding  one,  we  set  off  as 
early  as  possible  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  idea  of  the  French  be- 
ing at  Leipsick,  only  two  days' 
march  from  Torgau,  induced  us 
to  lose  no  time  in  flying  from  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  We  were, 
however,  detained,  as  usual,  by 
the  tolls  at  Pretsch,  where  the 
news  we  heard  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  made  us  still  more 
eager  to  continue  our  voyage;  par- 
ticularly as  the  corn  and  wood  ma- ' 
gazines  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
2  N 
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Elbe,  between  Pretsch  and  Wir- 
temberg,  seemed  very  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Before  we  arrived  at  the  last-men- 
tioned town,  the  sky  was  abso- 
lutely clouded  by  flights  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  and  we  scarcely 
passed  a  day  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  without  seeing  great 
numbers:  some  of  these  birds  per- 
mitted us  to  row  very  near  them. 
This  threatened  severe  weather, 
which,  as  we  had  only  one  stove 
in  the  vessel,  would  have  been 
very  disagreeable  :  fortunately, 
however,  we  suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  the  cold,  for  though 
there  was  a  little  white  frost  al- 
most every  night,  it  was  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  morning  sun. 

We  were  obliged  to  stop  some 
timeat  Wirtemberg,  which,  though 
a  post  of  great  importance,  had 
pot  a  single  soldier  of  the  regulars 
within  its  gates.  The  bridge  over 
the  Elbe  is  of  wood,  and  so  indeed 
are  the  eight  piles  which  support 
the  arches.  This  city  merits  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  on  ac- 
count of  the  university,  and  the 
tombs  of  Luther,  Meiancthon,&c. 

We  passed  that  night  near  Cos- 
wig,  where,  in  happier  times,  we 
should  certainly  have  disembarked 
to  have  seen  the  celebrated  gar- 
dens at  Werlitz,  on  the  road  to 
Dessau  :  fortunately  we  did  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  ;  had  we 
done  so,  we  should  have  had  rea- 
son to  repent  having  gratified  our 
curiosity.  The  morning  was  so 
foggy,  that  we  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  banks  of  the  river, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  way  to  the 
bridge  of  Dessau,  but,  from  the 
very  little  we  saw,  they  appeared 
to  be  extremely  well  wooded.  This 
tw-idge  is  entirely  built  of  wood, 


and  they  were  repsiring  it  when 
we  passed.  Here  we  landed,  whilst 
our  boatman  went  to  pay  the  tolls. 
The  news  they  brought  was  very 
alarming.  Couriers  were  conti- 
nually passing  and  repassing,  but 
their  intelligence  was  very  contra- 
dictory, some  bringing  the  most 
favourable,  and  others  the  most 
unfavourable  accounts.  Anxious 
as  we  were,  wo  could  not  possibly 
quit  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  without 
admiring  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  formed  by  the  Elbe  iu  this 
interesting  6pot,  and  the  pleasant 
situation  of  a  little  turret,  from 
which  a  variety  of  exquisite  scenery 
presents  itself  on  every  side. 

Scarcely  had  we  returned  to  our 
little  drawing-room,  before  we  were 
surprised  by  the  bring  of  cannon, 
which,  at  first,  appeared  at  a  great 
distance,  but  came  nearer  by  de- 
grees, and  in  about  two  hours 
ceased  entirely.  We  were  not  de- 
ceived in  the  ideas  we  formed  on 
this  occasion,  having  judged  that 
so  short  a  cannonading,  which 
seemed  to  approach  us,  though 
the  sounds  grew  weaker,  could 
only  announce  the  defeat  of  the 
array  between  us  and  the  French, 
We  "soon  after  landed  at  a  ferry, 
and  conversed  with  an  old  Prussian 
officer,  who  was  walking,  with 
some  others,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  He  either  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  ignorant  of  the  disastrous 
State  of  his  army,  and  expressed 
great  impatience  for  an  account  of 
the  last  engagement.  He,  how- 
ever, told  us,  that  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  been  dreadfully 
wounded  in  the  eye,  and  had 
crossed  the  river  the  evening  be- 
fore. There  was  a  relay  of  car- 
riage-horses waiting  on  the  shore, 
which  the  old  officer  told  us  bad 
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been  there  a  considerable  time,  in 
expectation  of  the  Prince  of  G— , 
who  arrived  just  after  we  had  re- 
embarked.  He  was  attended  by 
only  one  person,  who  appeared  to 
be  an  officer.  They  immediately 
changed  horses,  and  got  into  the 
ferry-boat,  which  passed  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  vessel.  As  I 
thus  hadan  opportunity,  I  ventured 
to  address  myselfto  him  in  French, 
no  longer  doubting  of  the  unfor- 
tunate event  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  battle  of  Halle  :— 
"  Does  not  your  Highness  think," 
asked  I,  "  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  continue  our  voyage  to 
Magdeburgh  ?»'— «  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will,"  very  obligingly  an- 
swered he  in  the  same  language. 
This  prince  travelled  in  a  hunting 
calash  made  of  wicker,  plain  and 
light ;  he  had  no  baggage,  and  his 
attendant  only  a  leathern  bag  fas- 
tened to  a  belt,  like  a  sportsman's 
pouch.  The  approach  to  Barby  is 
extremely  beautiful,  but  we  did 
not  venture  to  admire  it  too  long ; 
and  the  moment  the  toll  was  paid, 
we  continued  our  voyage,  think- 
ing ourselves  very  happy  in  being 
able  to  proceed  nearly  three  miles 
further  that  evening. 

Early  the  next  morning  (Satur- 
day the  1 8th)  we  distinguished 
the  smoke  from  the  salt-pitB  at 
Schonbeck.  The  town  appeared 
as  having  suffered  from  a  terrible 
fire,  scarcely  half  extinguished. 
Our  boat  stopped  on  the  opposite 
bank,  where  we  could  not  learn 
any  particulars  of  the  battle  the 
day  before :  but  what  confirmed 
our  apprehensions,  were  the  or- 
ders just  received  from  the  Prus- 
sian government,  to  remove  all  the 
public  money  from  Schonbeck. 

Though  eager  to  proceed,  we 
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were  detained  some  time  ;  there 
being  two  tolls  to  pay  on  each  aide 
of  the  river.  Soon  after  embark- 
ing, we  perceived  the  spires  of 
Magdeburgh,  where  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe  we  should  gain  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  all  that  had 
passed  from  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  ;  for  hitherto  the  ac- 
counts had  been  as  contradictory 
as  those  at  Dresden. 

On  arriving  at  Magdeburgh, 
what  a  melancholy  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  to  view !  The  whole 
country  was  covered  by  a  line  of 
waggons,  which  extended  beyond 
our  sight,  and  were  filled  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  their  bag- 
gage.   The  ramparts  were  lined 
with  soldiers,  as  if  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  The  dry  ditches  were  full 
ofcarriage-horsesandtheirdrivers, 
both  worn  out  by  f  itigue  and  fast- 
ing, the  greater  part  havingneither 
eaten  nor  drank  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.    The  cannon, 
and  the  ammunition  and  other 
waggons  came  on  so  fast,  that  the 
town,  large  as  it  is,  was  pre- 
sently entirely  filled.  In  vain  was 
it  that  it  was  represented  at  the 
gates,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
roit more,  that  the  squares,  courts, 
and  streets,  were  already  crowded 
with  carriages ;  still  those  who  ar- 
rived continued  rushing  in,  till  at 
last  they  were  forced  to  open  a 
passage  into  the  large  inolosure  of 
the  advanced  fortifications.  This, 
some  of  our  party  witnessed  ;  and 
words  cannot  do  justice  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants,  who  ap- 
peared terror  struck.  Those  from 
the  suburbs  hastened  to  bring  their 
most  valuable  effects  into  the  city; 
and  on  my  inquiring  at  the  cus- 
tom-house for  the  principal  clerk, 
they  pointed  out  a  boat,  in  which 
2N2 
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he  also  was  going  to  town  with  consequently  the  only  method  to 
his  beds  and  family.  All  these  attract  foreigners,  and  to  encou- 
circu instances  continued  to  alarm  rage  trade,  is  to  faciliate  the  ap- 
us,  especially  as  no  one  was  al-  proach  to  a  country,  and  to  im- 
lowed  to  go  through  the  bridge,  pose  as  little  restraint  as  possible 
vessels  of  every  kind  being  obliged  upon  the  interior  circulation, 
to  pass  by  the  same  sluice.  Even  It  appears  very  extraordinary, 
those  laden  with  provisions,  which  that  in  so  commercial  a  city  as 
ought  to  havelandsd  their  cargoes,  Magdeburgh,  there  should  be  only 
and  returned  to  fetch  fresh  sup-  one  sluice,  which  is  opened  ooJj 
plies,  were  detained  equally  with  once  in  two  hours,  ana  then  only 
pleasure-boats;  indeed  the  latter,  three  vessels  are  admitted  at  a  time, 
by  means  of  money,  frequently  Fortunately  for  us,  our  captain  ob- 
accelerated  their  departure.  The  tained  permission,  by  a  douceur  of 
critical  situation  or  affairs  made  twenty  dollars  more  than  the  cus- 
no  change  in  these  forms,  which,  tomary  duties,  for  his  boat  to  en- 
though  sometimes  perhaps  useful,  ter  the  sluice  out  of  its  turn,  and, 
were  now  attended  with  very  ill  against  the  rule,  as  there  were  al- 
consequences.  Alterations  in  this  ready  three  vessels  in  it.  By  these 
particular  might  easily  be  made,  means  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
without  affecting  the  interest  of  observe,  that  it  is  really  not  sufii- 
the  crown.  The  great  Frederick  ciently  spacious  to  contain  more 
had  enacted  that  all  carriages  and  than  three  large  trading  vessels, 
vessels,  whatsoever  might  be  their  since  it  was  with  difficulty  we 
lading,  or  the  place  of  their  des-  crowded  in  ours,  though  compa- 
tination,  should  remain  a  stated  ratively  a  small  one.  Having  once 
time  at  every  station,  custom-house  got  out  of  the  sluice,  we  flattered 
ortoll-house;  sothatno  driver, nor  ourselves  that uc  should  meet  with 
masterofa  vessel, should  have  rea-  no  further  delay,  but  in  this  we 
son  to  complain  of  being  obliged  were  mistaken ;  for  scarcely  had 
to  continue  his  journey,  with-  we  passed  the  fortifications,  before 
out  having  reposed  some  hours,  another  toll  detained  us  above  an 
This  regulation  was  disapproved,  hour.  Here  I  landed,  and  walked 
even  during  the  reign  of  that  mo-  to  the  last  wooden  bridge  between 
narch,  which  makes  it  surprising  the  town  and  country.  At  the 
it  should  have  existed  so  long,  same  moment  a  hussar  arrived  full 
Travellers  being  detained  in  ale-  gallop,  and  stopping,  whispered 
houses  and  inns  cannot  possibly  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
be  advantageous  to  a  nation ;  and  nearest  post  to  the  bridge;  be 
an  able  minister  cannot  be  igno-  then  immediately  rode  into  Mag- 
rant  that  the  countries  easiest  of  deburgh.  This  officer  was  in  the 
access  are  the  most  frequented;  artillery,  and  never  quitted  the 
that  the  less  difficult  it  is  to  trans-  cannon  planted  in  that  place,  for 
port  merchandize,  the  cheaper  it  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
is;  and  that  the  fewer  obstacles  bridge:  it  was  ready  pointed,  and 
thrown  in  the  way  of  traders  and  the  cannoneers,  with  lighted 
travellers,  the  more  they  are  in-  matches,  only  waited  for  the  sig- 
duced  to  quit  their  native  place ;  nal  to  fire.    Having  observed  a 
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decent  dressed  citizen  talking  with  voyage.  The  left  bank  of  the 
this  officer,  who  appeared  much  Elbe  is  in  several  places  finely 
alarmed  on  quitting  him,  I  ven-  wooded ;  but  we  remarked  very 
tured  to  ask  him  what  news  was  few  good  houses :  the  only  hand* 
brought  by  the  hussar  ?  1  was  an-  some  one  belongs  to  Count  Schul- 
swered,  "  that  the  French  would  lemburg,  a  little  beyond  which  is 
be  in  sight  in  an  hour."  This  most  a  row  of  newly-built  alms-houses, 
disagreeable  intelligence  I  kept  Before  we  arrived  at  Tanger- 
to  myself,  not  wishing  to  alarm  my  miinde,  the  Elbe  forms  a  consider- 
fellow  travellers,  but  my  impa-  able  angle:  fourteen  miles  from 
tience  to  proceed  can  easier  be  the  above-mentioned  place  is  a 
imagined  than  expressed.  toll-house,  so  inconveniently  situ- 
At  last  we  quitted  this  ill-fated  ated,  that  we  were  necessarily  de- 
shore,  but,  though  our  boatmen  tained  a  great  length  of  time.  We 
were  very  alert,  and  rowed  on  passed  the  night  near  Tanger- 
with  great  perseverance,  we  could  miinde,  where  we  walked  about, 
only  go  seven  miles  beyond  Mag-  and  were  much  astonished  to  find 
deburgh ;  for  the  Elbe  being  full  the  inhabitants  entirely  ignorant 
of  sand-banks  in  that  part,  it  is  of  the  late  events,  though  the 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  them  in  Queen  of  Prussia  had  slept  in  the 
the  dark.  We  passed  the  night  town  the  night  before.  From 
in  a  solitary  spot,  at  some  distance  thence,  till  within  fifteen  miles  of 
from  the  shore.  The  morning  of  Wittembergen,  the  Elbe  is  crowd- 
the  19th  was  beautifully  fine,  and  ed  with  small  islands  and  sand- 
we  set  off  very  early  ;  but  we  had  banks,  which  make  the  navigation 
only  proceeded  half  an  hour,  when  very  difficult*  We,  however,  were 
we  felt  our  vessel  touch  the  ground  happy  enough  to  avoid  them,  and 
at  different  times,  and  at  last  we  to  arrive  safely  at  Sandau  on 
were  completely  stranded  in  the  Monday  the  2()th  at  noon.  Here 
middle  of  the  river.  Our  boat-  we  were  detained  a  considerable 
men,  during  two  hours,  vainly  en-  time,  there  being  two  toll-houses, 
deavoured  to  extricate  us  from  distant  from  each  other.  The 
this  distressful  situation,  and  ap-  King  of  Prussia  passed  through 
peared  to  despair  of  success,  the  town,  and  proceeded  as  fast 
After  what  we  had  heard  of  the  as  possible  to  Berlin,  whither 
rapid  march  of  the  French  (which,  the  French  were  making  forced 
however,  proved  not  exactly  true)  marches.  We  could  now  no 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  our  feel-  longer  doubt  of  the  total  defeat  of 
ings  were  not  of  the  most  enviable  the  Prussian  army;  indeed  the 


we  called  for  assistance,  but  no  deburgh  gave  us  but  too  much 
one  chose  to  risk  striking  on  the  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  case, 
same  bank.  We  then  offered  a  The  ill  effects  of  the  delays  caused 
reward  to  our  crew,  which  induced  by  fiscal  forms  were  particularly 
them  to  renew  their  efforts,  and  obvious  between  Sandau  and  Ham- 
joining  our  strength  to  theirs,  we  burgh,  since  we  met  numbers  of 


kind.    Several  vessels  passing  by, 


large  vessels  laden  with  provisions 
of  all  kinds  for  Magdeburgh.  The 
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first  of  these  informed  us  there 
were  above  three  hundred  more 
bound  for  the  same  place,  which 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  a  fact. 
They  eagerly  inquired  concerning 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Magdeburg!) ; 
and,  on  our  assuring  them  that 
they  must  not  lose  a  moment,  if 
they  wished  to  arrive  in  time  to 
enter  the  port,  they  declared  the 
frequent  tolls  made  it  impossible 
to  proceed  more  expeditiously ; 
but  though  they  certainly  were 
exposed  to  real  danger,  not  one 
of  them  expressed  the  least  dis- 
satisfaction. They  had,  however, 
the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  which  continued  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  which  delayed  us 
extremely ;  but  we  could  not 
complain  of  a  circumstance  which 
we  hoped  might  be  productive  of 
such  good  consequences.  The 
inconvenience  suffered  by  these 
vessels  at  so  important  a  moment, 
naturally  led  us  to  inquire  whether 
a  method  might  not  be  found  to 
obviate  it :  and  we  immediately 
thought,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
place  flat-bottomed  boats  on  the 
river,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  on 
which  the  millers  erect  their  houses 
and  mills.  The  custom-house  of- 
ficers, their  clerks,  &c  would  then 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining vessels  and  receiving  the 
tolls,  and  the  trader  and  traveller 
would  be  presently  at  liberty  to 
continue  their  voyage,  and,  even 
if  they  wished  it,  could  have  no 
plausible  pretext  for  delay.  The 
custom-house  might  indeed  object 
to  this  new  kind  of  dwelling,  but 
the  discontent  of  a  few  individuals 
is  trifling,  when  compared  to  the 
general  utilitv  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Besides,  it  is  but  reason- 
able, that  those  who  live  at  the 
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public  expense  should  sacrifice 
their  personal  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic good ;  and  I  am  perfectly  as- 
sured, that  this  plan  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  government,  and 
produce  advantage  to  commerce 
beyond  all  calculation. 

Our  boatmen  were  so  extremely 
fatigued  with  rowing  constantly 
against  the  wind,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  stop  for  the  night  fifteen 
miles  short  of  Wittembergen. 
After  passing  that  town  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Elbe  was 
again  crowded  with  small  islands 
and  sand-banks.  We  landed  at  a 
small  village  in  Hanover,  where, 
though  the  custom-house  officers 
were  not  very  strict  in  examining 
the  baggage,  we  were  detained 
some  time.  They  were  equally 
indulgent  at  Lenzen  in  the  Prus- 
sian territories,  which  is  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  There  we 
cast  anchor,  and  passed  the  night 
in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  for 
Magdeburgh,  which  were  not  suf- 
fered to  proceed  till  past  ten  in 
the  morning,  though  the  custom- 
house officers  had  time  enough  to 
examine  them  the  evening  before, 
and  though  they  knew  the  import- 
ance of  the  commission  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

The  wind  rising  and  blowing 
violently,  we  could  not  possibly 
proceed  any  further ;  and  being 
told  that  it  might  probably  con- 
tinue in  the  same  quarter  for 
Beveraldays,  I  consulted  with  my 
fellow  travellers,  and  determined 
upon  going  by  land  to  Hamburgh. 
The  idea  of  being  separated  from 
my  friends,  and  leaving  them 
exposed  to  dangers  which  they 
thought  it  more  prudent  in  me  to 
avoid,  was  so  very  painful,  that  I 
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was  more  than  once  tempted  to  carriages-and-four  arrived  at  the' 
return,  during  my  walk  to  Lenzen.  same  moment,  and  received  the 
I,  however,  went  on  to  that  town,  same  answer  as  myself.    I  enter* 
where  I  was  informed  at  the  post-  ed  into  conversation  with  these 
house  that  orders  had  been  receiv-  travellers,  who  were  Jews  from 
ed  to  keep  seventy  horses  in  readi-  Leipsick,  and  who  told  me  they 
ness.    A  species  dollar  (four  and  had  been  constantly  within  sight 
sixpence)  induced  the  hostler  to  of  the  French  ever  since  they  had 
provide  me  with  an  open  waggon  left  that  town ;  adding,  that  they 
and  a  pair  of  miserable  horses,  would  give  any  sum  for  horses, 
The  first  post  was  twenty-five  sooner  than  fall  into  their  bands, 
miles  (before  it  was  measured  This  induced  me  to  bribe  my 
they  only  charged  twenty-one),  postillion  with  a  species  dollar, 
and  the  road  so  dreadful,  that  it  who  presently  procured  me  a  pair* 
would  be  scarcely  passable  for  a  and  I  went  the  twenty  miles  to 
large  English  carriage.    I  was,  Eschb urg  so  fast,  that  X  soon  pass- 
however,  driven  tolerably  fast,  and  ed  the  two  light  carriages,  though 
found  a  very  excellent  inn  at  Lup-  they  had  paid  enormously  for 
then,  which,  though  large,  was  so  double  the  number  of  horses,  and 
crowded,  that  ten  or  twelve  people  rewarded  thepostillions  most  hand- 
who  arrived  some  hours  before  me,  somely.    Lauenbourg  is  the  only 
were  forced  to  remain  in  their  car-  remarkable  place  on  this  road,  and 
riages.    The  master  of  the  inn  when  time  is  not  wanting,  is  well 
spoke  good  English,  and  taking  worth  seeing.    A  Swedish  officer 
me  for  a  courier,  invited  me  into  atEschburgaskedme  very  politely 
his  own  room,  and  promised  to  for  my  passport,  and  when  heheard 
procure  me  a  peasant's  waggon  and  my  name,  almost  insisted  upon  my 
a  pair  of  horses;  he  added,  that  dining  with  him.  I  could  not  help 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  hav-  acquainting  this  hospitable  officer 
ing  a  hundred  horses  bespoke,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
that  he  was  going  to  send  an  ex-  and  the  troop  under  his  command 
press  to  order  eighty  at  every  post  should  they  persist  in  remaining 
the  whole  of  the  way  to  Hamburgh,  in  their  present  situation.  "  You 
I  gave  a  mark  (sixteen-pence)  to  know  the  king,"  replied  he,  "and 
the  man  who  carried  the  express,  not  a  Swedish  soldier,  let  the 
to  order  me  likewise  a  post  waggon  number  of  the  enemy  be  what  it 
and  pair,  which  he  faithfully  pro*  may,  will  ever  quit  his  post  till  h(t 
mised,  hut  forgot  to  keep  his  word,  has  received  orders  to  abandon  it." 
I  passed  a  wretched  night  in  my  — Impressed  with  sentiments  of 
open  waggon,  it  raining  violently,  admiration  for  a  man  so  heroic- 
and  blowing  a  strong  north-east  ally  devoted  to  his  duty,  I  quitted 
wind  in  my  face.   I  was  five  hours  him  wiih  mv  heart  full,  and  had 
in  going  the  seventeen  miles  be-  nearly  been  too  late  for  the  gates 
tween  Lupthen  and  Boitzenbourg,  at  Hamburgh,  from  having  con- 
where  1  found  no  horses  ready  at  versed  with  him  so  long.  Indeed 
the  post-house,  and  was  told  I  I  was  the  last  person  who  entered 
could  not  possibly  have  any  for  the  city  that  evening,  and  I  had 
seven  or  eight  hours.    Two  light  do  small  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
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lodging  at  La  Ville  de  Londres 
(the  City  of  London),  which  is  in 
much  the  finest  situation  in  Ham- 
burgh, though  certainly  the  dear- 
est inn  in  the  whole  place.  My 
first  inquiry  was  naturally  respect- 
ing the  march  of  the  French  army, 
but  no  one  could  give  me  any 
exact  intelligence,  and  I  did  not 
learn  till  the  next  morning  that  it 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
overtake  my  friends ;  yet  still  the 
wind  continued  so  violent  and  so 
contrary,  that  I  suffered  great  un- 
easiness; the  French  marching 
with  such  rapidity,  and  losing  no 
time  in  pursuing  their  enemies. 
Happily,  however,  on  the  sixth 
day  after  our  separation,  I  was 
joined  by  my  fellow  travellers. 


History  of  Fatal  Effects 
from  the  accidental  use 
of  White  Lead.  By  John 
Deering,  Surgeon,  F.  M.  S.  ; 
xvith  additional  Remarks  by  Wil- 
liam Shearman,  M.  D.  F.M.  S. 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  Me" 
die  a  I  Society  of  London, 

Aldersgate  Street,  Oct.  4,  1809. 
If  the  following  narrative  do  not 
convey  any  important  medical  in- 
formation, it  may  not  be  wholly 
uninstructive,  as  it  relates  to  a  do- 
mestic  calamity,  occasioned  by  a 
circumstance  which  at  the  time 
was  wholly  unsuspected;  and  it 
may  at  least  inculcate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  closer  investigation  of 
symptoms  from  causes  not  fully 
ascertained,  and  at  the  same  time 
evince  the  fallacy  of  hasty  prog- 
nostics. 

On  the  21st  of  October  last, 
I  was  desired  to  visit  Mrs.  R.  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 


Aldersgate-street,  who  complain- 
ed of  violent  pain  in  the  scrobicu- 
lus  cordis,  with  great  soreness  of 
the  epigastric  region  when  pressed 
upon.  She  had  vomited  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  bilious  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  bowels 
were  constipated :  the  pulse  was 
calm  and  regular,  the  tongue  clean 
and  moist,  and  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  fever  present.  She  imme- 
diately took  a  cathartic,  which 
operated,  and  an  opiate  in  the 
evening.  The  following  morning 
the  patient  appeared  relieved  ;  in 
the  evening,  however,  the  pains 
and  vomiting  recurred,  and  these 
symptoms  continued  for  some  suc- 
cessive days,  in  so  distressing  a 
degree,  that  it  was  deemed  advise- 
able  to  consult  the  family  physi- 
cian, which  was  done  on  ]Sov.  4, 
1803.  At  this  time  these  symp- 
toms continued  as  already  inti- 
mated, without  any  appearance  of 
fever,  and  hence  the  physician  was 
induced  to  consider  the  affections 
as  of  a  rheumatic  and  spasmodic 
nature 

In  a  few  days,  in  consequence 
of  the  amendment  of  the  patient, 
he  discontinued  his  visits.  In 
about  a  week  after  this  period,  a 
boy  in  the  same  family,  nearly 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  seized 
with  symptoms  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  case,  and 
similar  remedies  afforded  only 
partial  relief,  till  at  length  he  was 
removed  into  the  country,  and 
thereby  recovered  his  health. 

A  week  after  the  attack  of  this 
youth,  the  eldest  child,  a  boy  six 
years  old,  was  also  seized  with 
analogous  symptoms,  and,  the 
mother  having  relapsed  into  her 
former  state,  the  physician  was 
again  consulted  on  the  19th  of 
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November.  At  this  time  three 
other  persons  in  the  family  la- 
boured under  similar  affections, 
and  suspicioos  were  now  enter- 
tained that  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance might  have  caused  this  ge- 
neral indisposition  of  the  family  ; 
but  after  minute  investigation  no 
one  circumstance  was  discovered 
to  confirm  this  suspicion,  or  to 
elucidate  the  source  of  so  exten- 
sive a  calamity. 

The  sickness  and  pain  continued 
unabated  in  Mrs.  R. ;  but  the  son, 
after  the  period  of  a  fortnight,  was 
deemed  in  a  state  of  convalescence 
by  his  physician,  whodiscontinued 
his  attendance ;  he  was,  however, 
soon  after  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  expired  within  a  few  hours. 
Unexpected  and  severe  as  this 
shock  was,  Mrs.  11.  afterwards 
gradually  grew  a  little  better.  She 
had  hitherto  continued  to  suckle 
her  child,  which,  it  being  fifteen 
months  old,  she  was  advised  to 
wean  :  to  this  she  reluctantly  con- 
sented.  In  about  ten  days  after- 
wards the  child  became  somewhat 
costive,  without  any  other  apparent 
indisposition ;  but  at  this  period 
it  was  seized  with  vomiting  and 
convulsions,  and  suddenly  ex- 
pired.   The  unhappy  parent  now 
experienced  a  return  of  her  com- 
plaints, and,  under  a  persuasion 
of  the  inefficacy  of  professional 
aid,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sult an  empiric,  whose  attendance, 
though  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  proved  unavailing ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  1809,  she 
had  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chevalier, 
an  experienced  surgeon,  who  con- 
sidered the  patients  complaint  to 
be  chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  by 
the  use  of  clysters  of  warm  water, 
oily  mucilaginous  medicines,  fo-» 


mentations,  and  vesicatories,  she 
appeared  to  experience  more  relief 
than  at  any  period  since  the  first 
attack ;  but,  although  the  vomit- 
ing and  sickness  were  less  violent 
and  frequent,  the  pain  amd  sore- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  first  com- 
plained of,  never  entirely  subsided; 
she  was,  however,  able  to  sit  up, 
and  amuse  herself  with  a  little 
needlework,  and  even  to  go  about 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  Mr.  Chevalier  had  pro- 
posed to  pay  his  final  visit  on  the 
21st.  On  the  morning  of  this  day 
she  rose  at  ten  o'clock,  and  within 
the  space  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
whilst  standing  near  the  desk  of 
drawers,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  dying !"  She  was  seized 
with  convulsions,  which  continued 
till  five  o'clock,  when  she  expired. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  Mr. 
Chevalier,  whose  anatomical  skill 
is  well  known,  examined  the  body 
by  dissection.  Neither  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  nor 
the  brain,  upon  the  most  minute 
examination,  exhibited  the  least 
appearance  of  disease  ;  in  short, 
not  the  least  trace  could  be  dis- 
covered of  any  morbid  affection. 

With  respect  to  the  three  other 
persons  already  mentioned  to  have 
been  indisposed,  the  servant  maid, 
one  of  them,  was  conveyed  to  her 
friends,  and  recovered.  A  sister- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  R.  also  recovered  ; 
but  the  third,  who  was  her  mother- 
in-law,  died,  after  lingering  under 
disease  till  March. 

These  circumstances  having 
been  cursorily  communicated  to 
the  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Adams, 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
were  requested  to  vitit  the  house 
of  this  unfortunate  family,  and  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause 
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of  the  calamity.  Every  culinary 
article,  and  the  whole  premises 
were  accurately  examined,  but 
without  its  leading  to  any  dis- 
covery. It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  R.  the  husband  of  the  de- 
ceased lady,  had  purchased  a  cask 
of  sugar  at  a  sale,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  had  been  disposed 
of  to  some  friends  in  the  country, 
who  had  used  it  without  inconve- 
nience, and  hence  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  this  article 
having  produced  the  fatality  in 
Mr.  R.*s  family. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
Dr.  Laird,  another  member  of  the 
Medical  Society,  visited  the  house; 
and,  on  examining  the  cask  which 
had  contained  the  sugar,  he  ob- 
served a  white  powder  adhering  to 
Us  inner  surface,  and  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  on 
charcoal,  afforded  globules  of  lead 
in  the  metallic  state. 

The  mystery  was  thus  at  length 
developed.  The  sugar  had  been 
injudiciously  put  into  a  cask  which 
had  previously  contained  white 
lead.  That  part  of  the  sugar  which 
was  sent  into  the  country  had  pro- 
bablv  been  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  tne  cask,  and  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  the  lead ;  whilst 
that  which  was  used  by  the  family, 
having  been  taken  from  the  side, 
was  impregnated  with  this  metal, 
and  doubtless  was  the  source  of 
the  fatal  events  described. 

Of  nine  persons  in  this  family, 
who  were  more  or  less  indisposed, 
four  died,  and  the  effects  of  the 
poison  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
m  the  ratio  of  their  respective 
ages. 

The  infant,  fifteen  months  old, 
was  attacked  and  expired  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours; 


the  child  six  years  of  age  survived 
a  fortnight :  Mrs.  R.  aged  forty, 
lingered  three  months  before  the 
fatal  event  took  place  ;  and  the 
mother-in-law,  aged  sixty-seven, 
died  four  months  after  the  attack. 

The  symptoms  in  each  were 
very  similar.  The  vomiting,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  costiveness, 
marked  the  attack  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  soreness  of  the  epigastric 
region  in  those  who  recovered  was 
not  removed  by  medicine,  but 
seemed  rather  gradually  to  wear 
away  by  time  or  change  of  air. 
The  matter  vomited  was  usually 
of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  though 
sometimes  green  ;  the  fseces  were 
in  general  dark-coloured  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  R.  they  were 
completely  white  during  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  only. 

There  was  a  considerable  same- 
ness in  the  medical  treatment.  The 
opiates  which  were  given  afforded 
no  mitigation  of  the  symptoms, 
unless  joined  with  cathartics,  and 
aided  by  fomentations,  &c.  The 
countenances  of  all  the  patients 
exhibited  a  pale,  sickly,  wan  as- 
pect. The  pulse  in  each  was  slow 
and  regular,  rather  indeed  sluggish, 
and  generally  below  the  natural 
state;  but  in  no  instance  was  there 
any  symptom  of  paralysis. 

J.  Deering. 


Further  Observations  on  thr 
same  Subject.  By  William 
Shearman,  M.  D.  P.  M.  S. 

The  circumstance  related  in 
the  preceding  communication  of 
several  persons  in  the  same  family 
being  attacked  with  similar  symp- 
toms, differing  only  in  degree,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  those  of 
the  colica  pictonum,  the  exciting 
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cause  of  which  could  not  be  dis- 
covered after  the  most  accurate 
research,  brings  to  ray  recollection 
an  occurrence  which  happened 
within  my  observation  several  years 
ago,  where  this  disease  raged  with 
different  degrees  ofviolenceamong 
a  great  number  of  people,  pro- 
duced in  all  of  then)  by  the  same 
unsuspected  cause,  and  which,  in 
its  incipient  and  milder  state,  from 
its  general  prevalence,  was  not  re- 
cognised either  by  the  other  prac- 
titioners of  the  town  where  I  then 
resided,  or  myself,  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine painters'  colic. 

This  town,  a  sea-port  in  Essex, 
contained  between  three  and  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  very  many  people, 
chiefly  adults,  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  men,  complained 
of  occasional  violent  colic  pains, 
chiefly  occurring  after  meals,  at- 
tended with  an  obstinate  costive- 
ness  ;  and  although  these  symp- 
toms were  for  a  time  relieved  by 
the  use  of  purgatives  and  other 
means,  they  almost  universally  re- 
curred. The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, even  in  those  cases  where  it 
attained  its  utmost  violence,  was  in 
almost  every  instance  so  insidious 
and  so  slow,  as  to  leave  us  unap- 
prehensive of  its  true  character ; 
which,  however,  was  at  length 
brought  to  light  in  the  following 
manner : 

An  infant,  under  twelve  months, 
at  the  breast,  who  had  been  sub- 
ject to  complaints  arising  from 
acidity  of  the  food,  was  tormented 
with  most  excruciating  pain,  ap- 
parently in  the  bowels,  attended 
by  a  very  great  degree  of  consti- 
pation, and  accompanied  with  vio* 
lent  straining  efforts  at  evacuation, 
resembling  tenesmus.  The  suffisr- 
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ings  of  this  poor  little  child  were 
in  the  highest  degree  distressing, 
and  it  obtained  but  temporary  re- 
lief from  the  warm  bath,  laxative 
injections,  those  of  an  anodyne 
quality,  the  throwing  up  into  the 
rectum  warm  oil,  opiates  and  pur« 
gatives  combined,  or  from  any 
treatment  whatever  that  could  be 
suggested.  The  seeing  so  unusu- 
ally severe  a  case,  suggested  to  my 
mind  the  probability  that  some 
improper  substances  had  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  little  patient,  and  I 
was  earnest  in  my  inquiries  to  this 
point.  All  my  endeavours  only 
ascertained  that  the  nurse  had 
occasionally  given  the  child  a  tea 
spoonful  or  two  of  ardent  spirit  in 
its  food  ;  a  practice  which,  al- 
though I  much  reprobated,  I  knew 
to  be  too  common  among  nurses, 
solely  to  account  for  this  violent 
disease.  My  patient  at  length  fell 
a  victim ;  and  a  very  short  time 
after,  the  father  of  the  child  re- 
gretting to  me  the  mismanagement 
of  its  nurse  in  giving  it  spirits,  ob- 
served, that  he  himself  was  occa- 
sionally tormented  with  pains  in  his 
bowels,  which  be  was  inclined  to 
attribute  to  drinking  a  single  glass 
of  Hollands  and  water  every  night. 
This  induced  a  suspicion  in  my 
mind ;  and  upon  dropping  into  a 
small  quantity  of  the  spirits  a  single 
drop  of  the  volatile  tincture  of 
sulphur  of  the  old  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  assumed  a  very  dark 
colour,  affording  acertain  evidence 
of  its  containing  a  metallic  poison. 
This  Hollands  geneva  had  been 
bought  at  the  king's  excise  ware- 
house in  the  town,  where  many 
hundred  gallons  were  annually 
sold,  that  had  been  seized  by  the 
excise  officers  from  persons  at- 
tempting to  smuggle  it  into  this 
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country.  The  gentleman,  grieved 
at  the  loss  of  his  child,  which  he 
could  no  longer  fail  to  attribute  to 
its  true  source,  brought  up  the 
chief  managing  officer  before  the 
magistrates;  when  he  confessed 
that  the  whole  of  the  quantity  of 
Hollands  sold  at  the  last  sale  had 
been  impregnated  with  sugar  of 
lead,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  spirit  of  the  colour  which  it 
always  obtained  by  being  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  tubs  in  which 
it  was  brought  over  sea  by  the 
smugglers,  and  the  loss  of  which 
colour  enhanced  its  price  by  three 
or  four  shillings  a  gallon.  This 
circumstance  afforded  an  easy 
explication  of  the  cause  'of  the 
malady  which  had  so  generally 
prevailed  ;  and  henceforth  none 
other  than  coloured  Hollands  were 
exposed  to  sale  at  the  excise  ware- 
house, as  had  been  the  custom 
previous  to  this  fcientific  attempt 
of  the  above  officer,  at  once  to 
increase  the  king's  revenue  and 
his  own. 

This  recital  strongly  illustrates 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  occa- 
sional causes  of  disease  may  some- 
times be  involved ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  the  difficulty  of  raising  suspi- 
cion of  the  deleterious  quality  of 
substances,  I  may  mention,  that 
among  those  who  died  on  this  oc- 
casion was  a  dissenting  clergyman, 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  observation,  of 
temperate  habits  (if  the  daily  cus- 
tom of  taking  a  glass  of  spirits  and 
water  after  supper  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  deviation  from  the 
rules  of  temperance),  whose  wife 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  drug- 
gist ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  they 
were  both  acquainted  with  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  prepara- 


tions of  lead :  yet  it  appeared  that 
the  sugar  of  lead  with  which  this 
spirit  was  impregnated  had  been 
bought  at  their  house  by  the  ex- 
ciseman himself,  and  in  quantities 
of  28  lbs.  at  a  time  ;  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  either  of  them,  or  to 
his  medical  attendant,  that  the 
disorder  was  connected  with  the 
drinking  of  the  Hollands.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  early 
stages  we  have  no  certain  diagnos- 
tic signs  by  which  the  colica"pic- 
tonum  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  colic  ;  it  is 
only  by  its  ultimate  effects,  or  by 
a  knowledge  of  its  exciting  causes, 
that  we  can  confidently  pronounce 
concerning  the  existence  of  the 
disease. 

W.  Shearman. 


Topography  and  Population 
of  Ava.  From  Major  Frank' 
tin's  Tracts  on  Ava. 

The  Era  Wuddey  river  (sup- 
posed by  Captain  Cox  to  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Nan  Kian  of  the 
Chinese)  divides  the  original  ter- 
ritory of  the  Birmahsinto  two  un- 
equal parts — to  the  eastward  they 
possess  a  tract  of  ten  days'  journey, 
about  150  miles,  to  the  banks  of  a 
river  called  the  Saloing-Miet. 
This  river  falls  into  the  Sittong, 
and  the  latter  disembogues  itself 
into  the  gulph  of  Martaban — these 
rivers  properly  form  the  bounda- 
ries towardstheSiamese  country — 
the  banks  on  both  sides  are  deso- 
late, owing  to  the  eternal  preda- 
tory warfare  between  the  two 
states ;  very  little  of  the  tract  of 
country  between  these  rivers  and 
the  Era  Wuddey  is  inhabited  or 
cultivated ;  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
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tains  divides  them,  and  the  coun- 
try, for  the  most  part,  is  barren 
and  jungley.   To  the  westward, 
not  including  Arracan,  they  pos- 
sess a  tract  varying  in  breadth 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, inhabited  by  a  barbarousrace 
called  Kains,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  independent  of  the  Birmah 
government.    This  western  tract 
continues  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Chedouwain  to  latitude  24? 0 
north,  where  the  country  is  said 
to  be  altogether  mountainous  or 
desert,  so  that  excepting  the  plains 
of  Manchewban,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Chindouwein  and  Era 
Wuddey  (which  is  said  to  be  the 
granary  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Birmah  dominions),  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  possess,  at 
least  derive  advantage,  from  any 
part  of  their  extensive  territory 
from  Kevun-incoun  to  Prone,  be- 
yond fifteen  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Era  Wuddey,  in  many  parts 
not  so  much.    To  the  northward 
they  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Era  Wuddy  to  Quantong  on 
the  frontiers  of  Yunan — to  the 
north  and  east  of  Amerapoorah, 
the  country  is  mountainous  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Yunan  to  the 
north-east,  and  Laos  to  the  east — 
the  valleys  are  under  the  dominion 
of  many  little  princes  called  Chob- 
wahs,  who  pay  a  certain  annual 
tribute,  I  fancy  very  trifling.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
tract  in  general  are  called  Shans. 
Skan,  in  the  language  of  the  Man- 
chew  and  eastern  Tartars,  is  the 
generic  name  for  mountain ;  to  the 
northward  of  Manchewban  also 
arc  several  tributary  C  hob  wahs, 
and  beyond  them,  the  country  in 
general  is  mountainous  and  desert, 


inhabited  by  savage  hordes  called 
Yeoks  and  Carrian  Nhees.  Be- 
yond the  range  of  mountains  to 
the  west  of  the  Chedouwain,  is 
the  country  generally  called  Cos- 
say,  into  which  the  Birroahshave 
occasionally  made  incursions,  but 
hold  no  regular  communication 
with,  or  dominion  over  it. 

Below  Prone  the  country  in 
general  is  more  level  and  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  On  the  banks 
of  the  riveris  as  rich  a  soil  as  any 
in  the  world  ;  to  the  south-east 
of  Prone  is  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Tonghou,  said  to  be  fertile,  but 
<hinly  inhabited— to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  of  Tonghou, 
the  country,  in  general,  to  the  sea 
is  called  H en za wuddy— to  the 
eastward  and  southward  of  Tong- 
hou is  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Sittong,  now  dependant  on  Hen- 
zawuddy.  Martaban  is  a  large  and 
populous  province,  lying  round 
the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  and 
extending  some  way  down.  The 
coast  of  Tenassarum  is  a  separate 
government,  the  sea  ports  of 
Tavoy  and  Mergui  have  very  little 
territory  annexed,  and  are  also 
separate  governments. 

All  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward of  Prone,  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  kingdom  of  Pegue ;  and 
as  the  outlines  of  it  are  pretty 
accurately  delineated  in  Major 
Rennel's  map,  it  needs  no  further 
description  at  present  from  me. 

Climate,  soil,  andproduce. 
The  climate  of  the  whole  of  those 
parts  of  the  Birmah  dominions 
which  I  have  visited,  is  more  tem- 
perate and  salubrious  than  any 
country  of  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  that  I  know.  The  sea- 
sons are  regular,  and  a  pestilence 
was  never  known.  Earthquakes 
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are  very  rare,  and  storms  or  tem- 
pests seldom  felt. 

The  toil  of  the  upper  provinces 
in  general  is  a  sandy  loam,  on  a 
bed  of  free-stone,  or  feruginous 
rock:  in  the  lower  provinces  it 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  argil- 
laceous earth  and  vegetable 
matter. 

The  produce  is  various  and 
abundant.  The  spontaneous  pro- 
duce of  its  forests  maintains  a 
decided  pre-eminence  from  the 
northern  frontiers  to  the  sea.  Teak 
wood,  with  all  the  varieties  of 
timber  known  in  India,  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  and  perfec- 
tion. In  the  upper  provinces  they 
grow  wheat,  and  all  the  variety 
of  pulse  and  dry  grains  known  in 
India.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  wherever  they  can  command 
water,  rice  ;  besides  indigo,  Cos- 
somba  of  a  very  superior  quality 
•—very  fine  tobacco— and  cotton 
of  two  kinds,  the  common  white 
of  India,  and  a  brown  kindpeculiar 
to  the  country,  which  is  imported 
to  China  for  making  nankeens; 
they  havealso  abundance  of  sugar- 
cane, but  do  not  manufacture  it, 
contenting  themselves  with  Jag- 
gree  made  from  the  Tear-tree. 
They  have  great  variety  of  fruits, 
some  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  all 
those  common  to  India,  some  in 
great  perfection,  as  mangoes, 
oranges  and  melons — they  have 
also  the  various  legumes  and  ex- 
cellent vegetables  and  roots  com- 
mon to  India,  and  a  dearth  is 
seldom  known  ;  when  it  happens, 
it  proceeds  more  from  indolence 
and  oppression,  than  any  fault  in 
the  soil  or  climate. 

Mines,  Minerals,  &c. — The 
country  abounds  in  minerals,  and 
they  have  several  mines  now  open 


in  various  parts  of  their  dominions, 
but  they  are  very  deficient  in  the 
arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  I 
have  particular  accounts  of  almost 
all  the  mines  in  the  country,  and 
specimens  of  the  ores,  &c.  which 
I  hope  soon  to  have  the  honour  of 
sending  you  ;  at  present  I  can 
only  give   you  a  catalogue  of 
names.    They  have  gold,  silver, 
tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  sulphur,  vitriol  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  natron, 
nitre,  mineral  or  fossil  salt,  coal, 
petroleum,  amber,  jet,  rubies, 
sapphires,    emeralds,  topazes, 
amethysts,  garnets,  crystal,  spar 
of  various  kinds,  cats  eyes,  jasper, 
loadstone,  onyxes  of  various  kinds, 
steatites,  marble,  lime-stone,  Ac. 
&c.  There  are  also  several  mineral 
springs,  caverns,  and  caves,  natural 
and  artificial.   I  have  accounts  of 
some,  which,  if  true,  surpass  every 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  explored 
in  India. 

Commerce,  Arts,  and  Manu- 
factures.—To  China  they  ex- 
port annually  five  or  six  lacks  of 
rupees  worth(primecost)  ofcotton ; 
the  returns  are  made  in  raw  silk, 
wrought  silks,  velvet,  gold  and 
silver  thread,  gold  in  ingots  and 
plates — leaf-gold  true  and  false 
for  gilding  (of  which  immense 
quantities  are  exported),  foils  of 
various  colours,  paper-toys  and 
dried  fruits  —  the  Chinese  also 
take  off  a  great  part  of  their  ivory, 
amber,  jasper,  and  precious  stones, 
and  some  birds*  nests  brought 
from  Tavoy  and  Mergui ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  any 
European  or  Indian  commodities 
find  their  way  to  China  by  this 
route,  not  even  broad  cloth  ; 
as  under  the  present  system  the 
price  would  be  too  high  before  it 
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reached  the  consumer :  exclusive 
of  this,  the  Chinese  appear  to  me 
to  be  universally  bigoted  in  favour 
of  their  own  manufactures  ;  with 
less  liberality,  their  commercial 
policy  seems  to  be  regulated  by 
the  same  principles  as  our  own  ; 
they  encourage  the  import  of  raw 
materials,  and  the  export  of  manu- 
factures. A  Yunan  Chinese  ped- 
lar's box  differs  but  little  from  a 
Duke's-place  Jew's,  except  in  the 
fashion  of  the  articles. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  ruby 
mines,  in  which  sapphires,  topazes, 
emeralds,  and  garnets,  are  found 
jumbled  together,  doesnot  amount 
to  more  than  30,000  tecals  per 
annum ;  at  least  what  are  permitted 
to  be  sold;  the  most  valuable  being 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  locked  up  in  his  treasury. 
The  produce  of  the  silver  and 
other  mines  it  is  impossible  to 
learn,  butitisbut  trifling,  owing  to 
the  rapacity  of  government,  which 
does  not  afford  sufficient  security 
to  the  adventurers,  or  allow  them 
an  adequate  share  for  their  risk 
and  labour.  Mining  is  every  where 
a  dangerous  speculation  ;  here 
particularly  so— the  Chinese  and 
Shans  are  in  general  the  adven- 
turers. 

To  Bengal,  by  the  way  of  Arra- 
can,  they  chiefly  export  silver  bul- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  silk  and 
cotton  piece-goods ;  they  speak  of 
five  hundred  boats  employed  in 
that  trade,  but  I  much  doubt  the 
fact;  it  is  in  your  power  also  to 
ascertain  it;  and  it  is  necessary 
it  should  be  done,  and  subjected 
to  some  equalizing  regulations, 
otherwise  the  carrying  trade  of 
our  own  shipping  to  Yanghong 
will  be  ruined.  Should  an  ac- 
commodation take  place,  I  shall 


submit  some  regulations  for  your 
consideration  on  that  head. 

From  Yanghong  and  Bassien 
they  export  stick  lack,  timber, 
ivory,  wax,  cutch,  wood,  and 
earth  oil,  precious  stones,  and 
other  trifles,  to  various  parts  of 
India,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
fifteen  lacks  of  tecals  or  rupees  ; 
and  import  various  European, 
Indian,  and  China  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  lacks,  more  or  less. 

From  the  Shan  country  they  get 
gold,  silver,  musk,  stick  lack, 
ivory,  jasper,  horses,  and  laipac 
(a  coarse  kind  of  tea,  in  general 
use  amongst  them,  and  which 
they  eat  with  oil,  chillies,  and 
garlick) :  the  eating  of  laipac  forms 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  cere- 
monial in  every  contract. 

From  Martaban,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui,  they  get  a  little  gold,  wild 
cardamums,  ivory,  wax,  birds'- 
nests,  and  tin ;  and  most  of  their 
salt- fish  and  blatchong. 

They  manufacture  most  of  their 
silks,  and  dye  them  very  well  of 
various  brilliant  colours ;  also  a 
fine  brown  cotton  cloth,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  coarse,  and  some  fine  cot- 
ton cloth  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. They  smelt  metals  :  iron  in 
large  quantities  for  their  own  use ; 
make  paper,  various  articles  of 
lacquered  ware;  refine  culinary 
salt-petre;  make  gun-powder  (very 
bad) ;  manufacture  most  of  the 
coarse  ironmongery ;  found  brass 
for  various  purposes  ;  build  ships 
and  boats  ;  make  twine  and  cord- 
age ;  turn  in  wood  and  ivory ; 
polish  and  cut  their  precious 
stones ;  and  excel  in  pottery  ;  but 
all  their  best  artificers  are  foreign- 
ers; all  that  they  do  is  done 
rudely ;  and  to  their  women  alone 
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must  be  ascribed  the  merit  of 
weaving  and  dying.  A  Birmah  is 
seldom  any  thing  else  tlian  a  go- 
vernment servant,  a  soldier,  boat- 
man, husbandman,  or  labourer. 
They  break  in  their  cattle  very 
well,  but  their  arts  of  husbandry 
are  very  rude ;  their  plough  is 
nothing  more  than  a  large  wooden 
rake,  on  which  the  ploughman 
stands  and  drives  the  oxen  or 
buffaloes  that  draw  it.  The  grain 
is  committed  to  the  soil,  and  the 
crop  is  generally  left  to  chance  to 
make  its  way  up  with  the  spon- 
taneous growth,  except  when  in 
the  ear,  when  a  good  deal  of  dex- 
terity is  used  in  defending  it  from 
the  birds.  In  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco, Cossoomba,  and  some  other 
articles,  they  are  morecareful ;  but 
husbandry,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else,  seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 
Inclosureswere  once  very  general, 
and  artificial  reservoirs  for  water 
constructed  in  many  places. 

Population.— This  is  a  ques- 
tion very  difficult  to  be  determined 
any  where,  but  more  especially  in 
a  country  so  deficient  in  system 
as  the  Birmah  empire  ;  inquiries 
of  this  kind  were  also  very  delicate 
for  a  person  in  my  situation  to 
make.  I  have  not,  however,  been 
deficient  in  inquiry,  and  shall  now 
Offer  the  little  I  have  collected, 
but  withqut  vouching  for  its  au- 
thenticity. 

There  are  three  stages  of  society 
in  which  man  varies  his  habitation; 
in  the  earliest,  or  mere  savage 
state  depending  on  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  nature  for 
support,  he  generally  crowds  to 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers ;  hence  navi- 
gators have  so  often  erred  in  es- 
timating the  population  of  the 


islands  and  coasts,  which  they 
have  cursorily  viewed.  As  num- 
bers increase,  and  other  resources 
become  necessary,  men  apply 
themselves  to  raising  herds,  or 
tilling  the  soil,  and  gradually  re- 
cede from  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c. 
to  the  interior ;  a  second  visitant 
forms  nice  conjectures  :  in  the 
third  and  last  stage,  when  com- 
merce is  introduced,  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers,  &c.  are  again  fre- 
quented, and  towns  raised  by  .the 
super-flux  of  society ;  and  a  third 
visitant  of  the  same  country  will 
speculate  on  the  new  appearance 
of  things,  and  condemn  his  prede- 
cessors, without  being  a  jot  nigher 
the  truth  himself. 

The  Birmah  nation  has  advanced 
to  this  last  stage  of  society.  The 
Era  Wuddey  is  the  high  road  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  fertile 
tracts  of  land  are  to  be  found  on 
its  banks  and  islands.  A  traveller 
passing  and  repassing  to  and  from 
the  capital,  who  has  no  opportu- 
nity of  making  incursions  inland, 
would  form  very  erroneous  con- 
clusions of  the  population  of  the 
country,  were  he  to  draw  his  in- 
ferences merely  from  the  seas.  I 
at  first  fell  into  this  error  myself, 
as  I  observe  by  some  remarks  in 
my  diary  on  my  way  up  the  river. 
We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse 
to  other  data  :  scanty  as  they  arc, 
they  may  tend  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

The  question  of  population,  I 
understand,  has  been  often  agi- 
tated at  the  Birmah  court,  and 
four  millions  stated  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Birmah  territory;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  pretty 
near  the  truth,  rather  more  than 
Jess.  One  of  the  town-clerks  of 
Amerapoorah  told  my  informant, 
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that  there  were  fifty  thousand 
houses  at  Amerapoorah, including 
the  suburbs  and  adjoining  hamlets. 
I  think  this  is  an  exaggerated 
account,  because  I  know  that 
Yanghong,  the  first  place  of  trade 
in  tne  Birmah  dominions,  and 
more  populous  than  any  other  for 
itssize,  contains  only  5000 taxable 
houses ;  and  Amerapoorah,  in  its 
most  extended  sum,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  more  than  four  or  five 
times  as  large.  I  have  visited 
most  parts  of  both  cities,  and  think 
my  estimate  of  their  comparative 
sizeoear  the  truth.  Birmah  houses 
are  only  of  one  story,  and  spread 
a  good  deal  of  surface;  their  cities, 
&  c.  are  also  crowded  with  many 
religious  buildings,  and  the  houses 
of  all  those  employed  under  go- 
vernraentare  surrounded  by  court- 
yards, so  that  both  these  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  room.  As  the  taxes 
are  levied  on  houses,  a  greater 
number  of  people  are  crowded 
under  one  rdof,  than  is  usual  in 
single  storied  houses  in  other  coun- 
tries, I  shall  therefore  allow  seven 
persons  to  one  house ;  and  rating 
the  houses  of  Amerapoorah  ai 
25,000,  it  will  make  the  popu- 
lation of  the  capital  175,000  souls 
men,  women,  and  children.  The 
residence  of  a  court,  however  de- 
spotic, has  many  attractions;  it 
therefore  serves  in  some  measure 
as  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country.  But  even 
supposing  the  above  stated  number 
of  inhabitants  doubled,  it  would 
argue  but  a  small  population  in 
the  Birmah  dominions. 

A  second  data  is  tho  number 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in 
the  Birmah  dominions,  conquered 
countries  inclusive.  It  is  said  that 
his  majesty,  desirous  of  informa- 
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tion  on  this  subject,  some  years 
ago  ordered  that  every  city,  town, 
or  village,  should  send  one  soldier 
for  the  Birmah  army,  and  that 
when  they  were  mustered  at  Ame- 
rnpoorah  there  appeared  to  be 
8000  men.  Supposing  this  state- 
ment correct,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  beexaggerated  than  diminished, 
we  must  have  a  regard  to  local 
circumstances,  before  we  can 
apply  it  as  a  data.  In  England  and 
Wales  I  think  there  are  about 
1,200  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  the  population  of  both  coun- 
tries is  rated  at  about  seven  milli- 
ons, more  or  less  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  from  the  secu- 
rity derived  from  our  happy  go- 
vernment the  face  of  the  country 
is  scattered  over  with  habitations ; 
besides,  the  flourishing  state  of 
our  commerce  has  crowded  our 
cities  and  towns  with  inhabitants. 
The  case  is  far  different  witb  the 
Birmah  dominions;  its  immense 
wilds  are  inhabited  by  savage 
hordes,  or  ferocious  animals  hos- 
tile to  the  civilized  inhabitants. 
Oppression  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
seize  the  unprotected  peasants ;  - 
and  anarchy  and  lawless  rapine 
stalk  at  large  throughout  the  land. 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  are 
compelled  to  unite  in  societies  for 
their  mutual  protection. 

Their  towns*  and  villages  in 
general  are  little  more  than  a 
straggling  row  of  huts  along  the 
strand,  or  a  double  row  lining  a 
road  of  communication.  The 
whole  of  these  8000  cities  &c.  do 
not  average  more  than  150  or  200 
houses  each  ;  taking  the  largest 
statement,  or  200,  it  will  make 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  Bir- 
mah' dominions  1,600,000:  and, 
at  seven  persons  tQ  a  house, 
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11,200,000  persons  in  the  whole   mely  difficult  to  raise  and  maintain 
of  the  Birmah  dominions ;  a  very   for  any  length  of  time,  an  army  of 
scanty  population  indeed  for  so   sixty  thousand  men. 
extended  a  territory.   And  its 
very  extension  operates  against 

its  ever  proving  an  adequate  re*   Account  of  the  City  op  Tu- 
source  either  for  defence  or  re-      nis,  the  Climate,  Country, 
venue ;  for  in  truth  not  one  half  of      Manufactures,  &c. 
this  population  can  be  said  to  be 

in  a  state  of  solid  allegiance  ;  and       From  Accounts  of  Tunis  by 
from  the  remainder  a  very  large  Thomas  Macgill. 

proportion  must  be  deducted  for 

females,  old  men,  and  infants.  The  city  of  Tunis  is  built  at  a 

The  proportion  of  women  to   distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
men  has  been  stated  to  me  as  10   the  head  of  the  gulf  which  bears 
to  6,  and  4?  to  1 ;  and  this  enor-   its  name ;  and  is  separated  from 
mous  disproportion  of  the  sexes   the  sea  by  an  extensive  lake,  which 
has  been  accounted  for  bv  the  in-   also  receives  its  name  from  the 
cessant  state  of  warfare  in  which    city.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  miser- 
the  Birmah  nation  has  been  en-    able  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  nei- 
gaged  by  the  restless  ambition  of  ther  fitted  for  ornament,  nor  for 
its  sovereigns,  particularly  those    use.    The  buildings  in  the  town 
of  the  present  dynasty.   That  it    are  of  stone,  but  of  very  mean 
does  not  proceed  from  a  natural    architecture.    In  the  whole  city 
cause,  I  have  pretty  well  ascer-   there  is  not  to  be  found  one  build- 
tained ;  for  on  the  strictest  in-   ing  worthy  of  description.  The 
quiry  I  do  not  find  that  the  births    Bey  is  erecting  a  palace,  which, 
of  females  exceed  that  of  the  males   when  finished,  may  perhaps  be 
beyond  the  usual  proportion :  but,    handsome,  but  it  is  buried  in  a 
admittingthat  the  proportion  does    dirty  narrow  street ;  and  that  no- 
not  exceed  3  to  1,  and  stating  the    thing  may  be  lost,  the  lower,  or 
effective  population  of  the  Birmah    ground  floor,  is  intended  for  shops, 
dominions  at  six  millions,  it  will    Heisalsobuildingseveral barracks 
leave  only  1,500,000  males ;  from   in  the  town,  which,  when  com- 
these  must  be  deducted  all  those   pleted,  will  render  his  soldiers 
under  15  years  of  age  and  above    much  more  comfortable  than  they 
50,  according  to  the  common   are  at  present.  The  streets  of  Tu- 
rules  of  political  arithmetic;  there   nis  are  narrow,  dirty,  aud  unpav- 
will  then  remain  one  fourth,  or   ed ;  the  bazars,  or  shops,  are  of 
875,000  men  capable  of  bearing   the  poorest  appearance,  and  but 
arms,  supposing  that  the  whole  of  indifferently  stocked  with  mer- 
the  country  was  to  rise  in  a  mass,    chandise.    The  inhabitants,  who 
according  to  the  modern  phrase  ;    crowd  these  miserable  alleys,  pre- 
but  this  experience  has  proved  to   sent  the  picture  of  poverty  and 
be  an  impossibility  :  I  am  there-  oppression, 
fore  induced  to  credit  what  I  have      It  must  be  confessed,  notwith- 
often  heard  asserted,  that  his  pre-   standing,  that  the  present  Bey  has 
sent  majesty  would  find  it  extre-   added  greatly  to  the  respectability 
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of  the  town's  appearance.  At  the 
different  gates  he  has  erected,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Dutch  engi- 
neer, something  like  fortifications. 
But  should  they  ever  chance  to 
be  attacked,  these  decorations  of 
Mynheer  will  be  found  only  like 
the  pasteboard  batteries  of  a  thea- 
tre. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  however,  he  has  built  several 
small  castles,  which  promise  to 
afford  better  protection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town 
stands  the  castle  of  the  Gaspa, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  when  they 
had  possession  of  the  country.  This 
fort  commands  the  town,  and  in 
case  of  necessity,  would  keep  it 
in  complete  subjection. 

The  port  of  Tunis  is  at  the  Go- 
letta  or  entrance  from  the  sea  into 
the  lake.  As  no  river,  nor  even 
rivulet,  runs  into  the  lake  of  Tu- 
nis, the  evaporation  is  supplied  by 
a  current  at  the  Goletta  from  the 
sea. 

At  the  Goletta,  there  are  two 
forts  of  considerable  strength, 
built  by  the  Spaniards  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  They  are  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  repair.  Several 
fine  guns  are  to  be  seen  in  them, 
particularly  a  large  one  for  throw- 
ing stone-shot,  and  a  gun  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  which  was 
plundered  from  the  arsenal  of  Leg- 
horn by  the  French,  and  sold  by 
one  of  Bonaparte's  commissaries 
to  an  agent  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
about  seven  years  ago. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  intention 
of  the  Bey  to  drain  the  lake,  which 
is  daily  filling  up  by  the  filth  of 
the  city,  which  runs  into  it.  For 
this  purpose,  he  sent  for  several 
engineers  from  Holland.  The  in- 
tention was  to  drain  the  lake,  and 
form  a  channel  of  sufficient  depth 


to  bring  vessels  of  burthen  up  to 
the  town,  where  a  handsome  port 
was  to  be  formed,  fitted  to  contain 
not  only  merchant  vessels,  but 
also  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to 
the  prince.  Many  obstacles,  how- 
ever, arose  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  princely  design.  The 
draining  of  the  lake  might  create 
bad  air,  and  the  country,  which 
had  just  been  scourged  by  the  pes- 
tilence, might  again  be  visited  by 
disease.  The  engineers  were  also 
of  opinion,  that  ten  years  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
with  the  labour  of  ten  thousand 
slaves,  and  the  cost  of  no  small 
sum  of  money  besides  materials. 

The  plan  was  for  these  reasons 
abandoned,  and  the  Bey  contented 
himself  with  forming  a  small  port 
at  the  Goletta.  Into  this,  vessels 
of  a  small  draught  of  water  can 
enter  through  a  handsome  canal  of 
stone,  in  which  there  is  at  all  times 
fifteen  feet  of  water. 

This  being  the  situation  of  the 
port  of  Tunis,  the  ships  of  the  Bey 
make  use  of  Porto  Farina  as  safer, 
and  more  commodious.  Vessels 
loading  or  unloading  at  Tunis,  lie 
off  in  the  roads,  in  between  five 
and  seven  fathoms  water  with,  fine 
anchorage,  and  are  served  by 
large  lighters,  to  transport  their 
cargoes.  These  lighters,  named 
sandals,  drawing  little  water,  even 
navigate  in  the  lake,  and  bring 
their  loads  to  its  borders  below  the 
city.  Ships  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  port  of  the  Goletta 
can  enter  on  paying  a  due  of 
three  Spanish  dollars  a  day ;  but 
very  few  choose  to  lay  themselves 
under  so  heavy  a  tax. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  at  one 
period  offered  to  form  the  port 
which  the  Bey  wished,  provided 
2  0  2 
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The  asses  of  Tunis  are  also 
good,  and  much  used. 

The  prices  of  all  these  animals 
are  very  high.  A  good  horse  will 
cost  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand piasters ;  a  fine  mule  not 
less,  and  often  more ;  and  an  ass, 
very  frequently  from  four  hundred 
to  fifty  piasters. 

Camels  are  generally  used 
throughout  the  whole  regency. 
They  are  certainly  better  adapted 
to  the  climate  than  any  other  ani- 
mal; and  both  carry  a  greater  load, 
and  are  more  easily  maintained. 

Dromedaries  are  not  very  easily 
to  be  seen.  The  Bey  used  them 
formerly  to  carry  his  dispatches  ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  breed 
is  now  lost  in  this  country.  The 
pace  taught  the  mules,  is  the  na- 
tural pace  of  the  camel  and  dro- 
medary, in  which  the  latter  travels 
with  an  astonishing  velocity ; 

The  necessaries  of  life  at  Tunis, 
were  formerly  extremely  reason- 
able; but  the  war  with  Algiers 
having  cut  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  supplies,  particularly  of  sheep 
and  bullocks,  they  have  risen  to 
more  than  double  their  usual  price. 
Formerly  a  good  bullock  cost  only 
twenty  or  twenty-five  piasters; 
now  one  of  the  same  quality  can- 
not be  had  for  less  than  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty.  A  sheep  formerly 
sold  for  five  piasters,  but  now  sells 
for  upwards  of  twenty. 

During  nine  months  in  the  year, 
the  number  of  bullocks  brought 
from  the  district  near  Constantine, 
amounted  monthly  to  ten  thou- 
sand, and  of  sheep  to  twenty 
thousand.  But  during  the  two  last 
years  in  which  the  war  has  conti- 
nued, this  supply  has  been  cut  off; 
and  the  Bey,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  breed,  has  ordered  that  in  all 
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his  territory  no  cow  or  ewe  should 
be  killed.  * 

Arts  and  manufactures,  as  will 
be  easily  believed,  are  in  a  low 
state  in  the  regency  of  Tunis.  In 
the  whole  state,  besides  soap,  we 
only  find  three  manufactures  of 
any  note:  caps,  woollen  stuffs,  and 
Morocco  leather. 

Tunis,  for  ages,  has  been  famous 
for  the  manufacture  of  scull-caps, 
so  generally  worn  by  Mussulmans, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  of  every 
description,  who  shave  their  heads 
and  wear  the  oriental  dress. 

At  a  former  period,  Tunis  was 
almost  the  only  country  in  which 
these  caps  were  manufactured,  but 
within  these  few  years,  they  have 
been  imitated  both  at  Leghorn  and 
Marseilles.  The  quantity  thus  ma- 
nufactured, and  the  low  price  at 
which  they  have  been  brought  into 
the  market,  have  considerably 
lessened  the  demand  for  those  of 
Tunis,  but  have  not  had  the  effect 
of  lessening  their  reputation  ;  for 
those  made  in  Europe,  are  neither 
equal  in  colour,  fineness,  nor 
strength,  to  those  made  in  Tunis. 

This  manufacture  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  lucrative  enjoyed 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Bey.  It 
gives  food  to  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  causes  a  great  cir- 
culation of  wealth  throughout  the 
state.  At  a  moderate  calculation, 
it  employed  formerly  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  persons,  and  three 
thousand  bales  of  Spanish  wool 
were  annually  used  in  it.  At  pre- 
sent, it  is  reduced  to  hardly  one 
third  of  its  original  extent.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  Tunis  by  this 
manufacture,  formerly  amounted 
to  about  seven  millions  of  piasters 
annually,  between  the  price  of  the 
wool  and  dyes  imported,  and  the 
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caps  sent  out  of  the  country.  Even 
now,  should  one-third  remain,  it 
is  no  small  source  of  wealth  de- 
rived from  one  branch  of  manu- 
facture, to  a  state  like  Tunis. 

The  manner  of  making  these 
caps,  is  as  follows :  The  wool  is 
first  combed  and  spun  in  to  a  coarse 
soft  thread,  which  is  twined,  and 
knit  into  caps  of  a  conical  form, 
like  a  night-cap.  These  are  next 
soaked  in  oil ;  and,  on  a  form  put 
upon  the  knee  of  the  manufac- 
turer, are  milled  down,  by  turning 
and  rubbing  the  sides  together. 
By  this  process,  they  are  reduced 
to  about  one-third  of  their  original 
size.  When  the  cap  begins  to  be- 
come thick,  great  care  is  taken  to 
bring  out  the  nap.  This  is  done 
by(brushing  it  down  with  a  curious 
long  bur,  which  nature  seems  to 
have  made  for  the  purpose.  A 
pair  of  large  sheers  is  used  to  clip 
off  the  parts  of  the  wool  which 
may  be  too  long  for  the  beauty  of 
the  manufacture.  The  caps  thus 
reduced,  brushed,  and  clipped,  be- 
come of  the  form  of  a  semi-globe. 
In  this  state  they  are  sent  to 
Zawan,  about  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Tunis,  where  they  are  dyed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  deep  crim- 
son colour.  It  is  worthy  ot  obser- 
vation, that  the  water  at  Zawan  is 
the  only  water  in*  the  whole  re- 
gency which  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  the  quality  of  giv- 
ing a  particular  richness  to  the 
dye;  and  it  is  even  disputed  whether 
any  other  water  can  give  a  colour 
so  beautiful  and  so  well  fixed,  for 
the  colour  never  fades.  The 
caps  thus  dyed,  are  returned  to 
the  manufacturer;  are  milled 
again  somewhat  thicker,  combed, 
and  clipped  with  still  greater  care 
than  before  ;  and  finally,  dressed 


in  a  manner  so  elegant,  that  they 
actually  appear  to  be  made  of  rich 
velvet. 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that 
the  caps  of  Tunis  are  knit  double, 
like  a  double  cone,  or  a  double 
night-cap.  They  are  entirely  sin- 
gle, and  it  is  only  in  the  milling 
that  the  edge  of  the  cap  assumes 
the  appearance  of  being  double. 

After  having  gone  through  all 
the  operations  described,  the  cap 
is  Carefully  examined  by  the 
master  of  the  shop  or  factory,  and 
all  its  faulty  parts  are  corrected. 
A  neat  tassel  of  mazarine  blue  silk 
thread  is  then  sewed  to  the  top, 
and  it  is  considered  as  finished* 

The  manufacture  of  caps  in 
Tunis,  is  upon  an  establishment 
which  would  do  no  discredit  to  an 
European  country,  and  is  much 
superior  to  what  could  have  been 
expected,  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, as  that  of  Tunis. 

The  Bey  fixes  annually  the  price 
of  Spanish  wool  for  this  manufac- 
ture ;  in  which  he  is  naturally 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  by  his  own 
private  observation.  By  this  means, 
the  speculator  in  Spain  or  other 
parts,  knows  what  price  be  may 
obtain  in  Tunis.  No  buyer  is  al- 
lowed to  give  more  than  the  esta- 
blished price,  and  many  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly. For  instance,  no  person 
can  buy  a  whole  parcel  of  wool, 
if  it  exceed  five  bales ;  and  the 
whole  must  be  examined  by  the 
Amina,  or  chief  of  the  trade. 
Every  branch  of  trade  in  the  re- 
gency is  also  adjusted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  traders  themselves, 
from  which  an  Amina  is  elected. 
AH  disputes  are  decided  by  him  5 
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and  the  disputants,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  his  determination, 
can  have  recourse  to  the  Bey* 

The  Amina  judges  of  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wool  in  the  market,  and 
makes  such  divisions  of  it,  as  to 
prevent  all  kinds  of  monopoly, 
and  to  keep  every  manufacturer 
employed.  But  any  cap-maker  or 
holder,  who  pleases  to  speculate 
in  Europe,  and  import  wool  into 
Tunis,  can  manufacture,  if  he 
chooses,  the  whole  extent  of  his 
speculation  for  his  own  account. 

Another  regulation  is,  that  all 
caps,  when  finished,  must  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Amina,  before  they 
are  put  into  paper ;  otherwise  they 
are  liable  to  confiscation.  By  this 
means,  the  character  of  the  caps 
of  Tunis  is  sustained. 

Many  different  kinds  are  made, 
both  for  the  use  of  Tunis,  and  the 
different  states  of  Barbary  ;  and 
also  for  the  Levant,  where  their 
chief  market  lies.  The  caps  made 
for  the  Levant,  are  of  three  dif- 
ferent qualities.  The  first  are 
called  Stambol  caps,  which  are 
those  used  by  a  part  of  the  soldiery 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  are 
very  large.  A  bale  of  wool  of  two 
cantars,  will  render  only  twenty- 
five  dozen  of  this  description.  The 
second  are  called  Sakis,  or  Sciots, 
from  the  island  of  Scio.  They  are 
worn  by  all  the  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews,  wearing  the 
long  dress,  and  even  by  the  sol- 
diers, under  those  which  are  large. 
One  hundred  dozen  of  these  are 
produced  from  a  bale  of  wool. 
The  third  are  called  Harare,  from 
being  worn  by  the  fair  sex  and 
children.  These  are  still  smaller 
than  the  last  mentioned ;  a  bale 
of  wool  will  render  two  hundred 
dozen  of  this  kind.  Besides,  these, 


which  are  perfect  in  their  several 
sorts,  there  is  a  kind  called  Bas* 
tardi ;  which  are  such  as  for  the 
character  of  the  manufacture,  are 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  sold 
as  faulty. 

The  woollenstuffij  manufactured 
in  the  regency,  principally  at 
Jerba,  are  of  a  thin  texture,  re- 
sembling in  some  degree  a  soft 
serge.  They  are  made  from  the 
finest  wool  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  really  of  good  work- 
manship. AH  classes  of  Moors, 
who  have  any  covering,  are 
dressed,  more  or  less,  in  this  ma- 
nufacture. Thousands  have  no 
other  dress  than  a  scull-cap,  and 
a  blanket  thrown  round  the  body 
and  shoulders  in  several  turns. 
Others  have  turbans  and  girdles 
of  woollen  ;  and  almost  all  have  a 
cloak,  or  Bernous,  as  it  is  called. 
Thefair  sex  have  a  robe  of  woollen 
gauze  thrown  round  them,  some 
with  silk  stripes  ;  and  many  of 
them  wear  shawls,  both  long  and 
square,  of  the  same  species  of  ma- 
nufacture. This  kind  of  woollen 
stuff  is  also  used  for  blankets, 
which  are  soft  light  and  warm. 
But  besides  the  immense  quan- 
tities which  are  used  in  the  coun- 
try in  these  various  ways,  a  great 
portion  is  exported  both  to  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  The  shawls  are 
dyed  of  different  brilliant  colours, 
and  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part 
and  city  of  Turkey. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  manu- 
facture. Thousands  are  employed 
in  it,  in  different  parts  of  thestate; 
and  it  consumes  annually,  thou- 
sands of  cantars  of  wool. 

The  manufacture  of  Morocco 
leather  is  also  considerable.  Great 
quantities  of  dyed  skins  are  an- 
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nually  exported  from  the  country,  to  be  of  more  modem  date, 

and  as  almost  all  the  Moors  wear  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Snorro 

red  leather  slippers,  or  boots,  the  Sturleson,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 

consumption  of  this  article  in  the  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 

regency,  is  by  no  means  trifling.  that  these  titles  were  given  at  a 

  period  much  later  than  the  com- 

position  of  either  of  the  work* ; 

Account  of  this  Edda.   By  »nd  that  their  accuracy  hat  been 

Dr.  Holland.  '  disputed,  inasmuch  as  regards  the 

.  names  of  the  authors  affixed  to 

From    Sir  George  Mackenzie's  them,* 

Travels  in  Iceland.  The  ancient  Edda  consists  of 
Poetry  having  so  entirely  the  various  odes ;  which,  as  some  al- 
character  of  an  art  among  the  an-  lege,  are  the  fragments  only  of 
dent  Icelanders,  we  might  expect  a  much  larger  work,  now  lost  to 
to  find  them  possessing  some  com-  the  world.  These  writings,  sup- 
ra on  means  of  education  and  in*  pressed  during  a  long  period  by 
structionin  this  favourite  pursuit,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  catholic 
The  Edda,  one  of  the  most  valua-  clergy,  were  brought  to  light 
bleremnant8of  northern  antiquity,  about  the  year  1630,  by  Brynjol- 
is  a  work  designed  expressly  for  fus  Suenonius,  Bishop  of  Skalholt. 
these  purposes.  Much  controversy  The  most  important  of  the  poems 
has  existed  respecting  this  singulur  are  the  Vbluspa,  and  the  Hava,- 
and  celebrated  performance ;  the  ma!.  The  Vol  us  pa,  or  Prophetess 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  of  Vola,  is  a  digest  of  the  ancient 
and  the  writers,  being  made  equal-  Scandinavian  mythology,  short 
ly  the  subjects  of  question.  Though  and  extremely  obscure ;  the  H4- 
certain  points  of  the  discussion  vamal,  a  singular  collection  of 
have  never  been  completely  de-  moral  precepts,  professing  to  be 
tided,  yet  we  may  now  consider  derived  from  the  god  Odin  him- 
ourselves  as  possessing  all  those  self.  These  poems  have  generally 
facts  respecting  the  work,  which  been  attributed  to  Sssmund  Sig- 
are  of  any  material  importance.  It  fuson,  an  eminent  Icelander, 
seems  to  be  well  ascertained,  that  born  A.  D.  1056  ;  who,  from  his 
the  Edda  is  not  entirely  the  com-  knowledge,  writings,  and  various 
position  of  one  person,  or  of  one  acquirements,  has  been  called  by 
age,  but  that  .it  derives  its  present  succeeding  authors,  Frode,  or  the 
form  from  several  distinct  sources,  learned.  This  opinion,  however, 
The  name  has  been  assigned  to  as  before  mentioned,  has  had  its 
two  different  works ;  one  of  which  opponents  ;  and  strong  reasons 
is  called  the  ancient  Edda,  or  Edda  have  been  urged  for  believing  that 
of  Scemund  ;  the  other,  supposed  Sssmund  did  not  compose, perhaps 

*  Different  derivations  have  been  given  of  the  name  Edda  :  some  have  derived 
it  from  Edde,  a  grandmother,  thus  making  it  to  signify  the  parent  of  poetry ;  or  from 
Atia%  a  father,  with  the  same  use  of  the  prosopopeia.  Others  have  referred  it  to 
Odde,  the  residence  of  Saemund  Sigfuson.  Arnas  Magneus  considers  the  name 
as  a  feminine  of  the  old  word  Oir,  signifying  wisdom,  or 
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Hot  even  compile,  the  Edda  which  maybe  admitted  into  poetical 
is  ascribed  to  him.*  writing.  The  origin  of  thisextra- 
Tbe  second  work,  bearing  this  ordinary  work,  like  that  of  the 
name,  has  come  to  us  under  a  ancient  Edda,  is  still  a  matter  of 
more  perfect  form,  and  though  it-  dispute.  Most  authors  concur  in 
self  losing  the  garb  of  poetry,  is  ascribing  it  to  Snorro  Sturleson, 
much  better  adapted  to  the  object  admitting,  however,  that  certain 
of  instructing  others  in  the  poetic  additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
art.  It  is  distributed  into  two  the  Skalda,  either  by  Gunnlaug, 
principal  parts.  The  first  contains  a  monk  who  lived  about  the  be- 
an extensive  view  of  the  mytholo-  ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
gy  of  Odin,  under  the  form  of  or  more  probably,  by  a  poet  called 
dialogue;  in  which  are  explained  Olaf  Huitaskald,  the  nephew  of 
the  attributes  of  the  deities,  their  Sturleson.  The  learned  Arnas 
several  actions,  and  the  other  re-  Magnseus,  and  some  other  writers, 
markable  events  of  the  mytholo-  have  contradicted  ihisopinion, and 
gy.  This  was  a  code  from  which  suppose  it  more  probable  that  the 
the  Skalds,  or  bards  of  the  age,  Edda  was  greatly  altered,  if  not 
might  derive  incidents  and  allu-  composed,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
aions  for  the  ornament  of  their  tury  :  an  idea  which  is  the  less 
verses.  The  second  part  of  the  probable,  since  at  this  period  the 
Edda,  which  has  been  called  Skal-  art  of  poetry  had  greatly  declined 
da,  is  a  still  more  singular  in-  among  the  Icelanders,  and  the 
stance  of  the  attention  which  was  office  and  reputation  of  the  Skalds 
given  at  this  period  to  poetry,  as  were  now  become  almost  wholly 
an  art.  It  is  a  collection  of  syn-  extinct.t 
onymes,  epithets,  and  prosodiacal  •• 

rules,  carefully  arranged,  and  ad-  Verbal  Remarks. 

mirably  adapted  to  increase  the  r      ~        r ,  „,.  . 

accuracy  and  facility  of  composi-  Fr?m  EssaV  L?er?r,y-  antM^cel' 
tion.  The  different  errors  of  style      laneous>  ^  J*  Alkln>  M'  D' 

are  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  a  I*  On  the  words  Republic  and 
minute  account  is  given  of  the  va-  Commonwealth. 
rieties  of  figure  and  of  metre,  which      The  examples  are  numerous, 

*  The  principal  opponent  of  Sound's  claim  to  the  first  Edda  is  Arnas  Magna?us ; 
whose  recondite  inquiries  into  the  early  literature  of  Iceland  have  given  hiin  much 
celebrity.  See  his  Life  of  Saemund  Frode,  prefixed  to  the  Edda  Samundar,  Hafni* 
1787. 


sMlesthosejust  referred  to,  we  find  connected  with  this  subject  the  namesof  Wormius, 
Bartholin,  Rudbeck,  Resinius,  Mallet,  Suhm,  Ihre,  Thorkelin,  &c.  from  whose 
several  works  the  curious  reader  may  obtain  ample  information  on  the  subject.  The 
principal  editions  of  the  Edda  are  those  of  Resenius,(  Copenhagen,  1665),  and  of  Mr. 
Coranson,  a  Swede,  who  obtained  his  text  from  the  Upsal  Manuscript  of  the  work. 
A  French  translation  of  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Mallet  in  his 
Introduct.  a  l'Hist.  de  Dannemarc ;  and  this  has  been  transferred  to  our  language 
by  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Northern  Antiquities.  To  the  pens  of  Gray,  Herbert,  and 
Cottle,  we  owe  poetical  tranalationa  of  several  passages  in  the  ancient  Edda. 
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in  various  languages,  of  the  devi- 
ation of  a  word  from  its  original 
and  etymological  signification,  in 
consequence  of  certain  casual  as- 
sociations, which,  differently  af- 
fecting different  minds,  have  in- 
troduced ambiguity  into  the  use  of 
such  words,  and  into  reasonings 
founded  upon  the  ideas  annexed 
to  them.  In  these  cases  it  is  a 
service,  not  only  to  literature,  but 
frequently  to  morals,  to  rectify 
these  misconceptions,  and  to  re- 
call the  proper  and  definite  mean- 
ing of  terms,  that  they  may  no 
longer,  either  with  or  without  de- 
sign, be  employed  so  as  to  de- 
lude or  perplex  the  unwary.  It  is 
my  intention  to  take  some  of  these 
words  into  consideration,  with  the 
hope  that,  by  impartial  and  tem- 
perate discussion,  some  prevalent 
errors  of  which  they  are  the  sub- 
ject may  be  corrected  :  and  I  shall 
begin  with  those  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  section. 

The  notion  commonly  attached 
in  this  country  to  the  terms 
Commonwealth  and  Republic, 
is  that  of  a  form  of  constitution 
susceptible,  indeed,  of  many  va- 
rieties, but  uniform  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  a  king  ;  and  the  appella- 
tion of  republican,  as  applied  to 
an  individual  or  a  party,  is  under- 
stood to  imply  abhorrence  of  king- 
ly government.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  what  events  in  our 
annals  this  interpretation  is  de- 
rived; but  temporary  and  local 
circumstances  ought  not  to  stamp 
a  peculiar  signification  upon  words 
common  in  their  use  to  various 
ages  and  countries.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  revert  to  their 
origin  and  history. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  the 
expression  to  j»jw»,  or  r«  ko/mf, 
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to  denote  the  common  or  public 
concerns  of  any  body  of  men  asso- 
ciated into  a  community ;  and  they 
applied  the  term  «oXm*a  to  the 
administration  or  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  woXis  or  state.  In 
Latin,  the  ro  xoiw  is  exactly  ren- 
dered by  respublica  ;  the  <m\is  is 
ci vitas  ;  and  the  voXtm*  is  admi- 
nistrate reipMicce  vel  civitatis. 
As  all  these  appellations  were 
founded  on  the  idea  of  a  commu- 
nity of  right  and  interest  in  the 
state  among  all  its  members,  they 
were  not  compatible  with  monar- 
chy properly  so  called,  or  tyranny 
(in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word), 
because,  in  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, every  thing  which  is  com- 
mon and  public  in  other  constitu- 
tions is  appropriated  by  an  indi- 
vidual, who  is  conceived  to  possess 
the  property  of  it,  and  to  admi- 
nister it  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure. But  the  office  of  king,  un- 
derstanding by  the  title  only  the 
visible  head  of  the  state,  and  the 
administrator  of  its  executive  pow- 
er, was  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  existence  ofa  respublica  ; 
and  therefore  the  terms  republic 
is,  without  hesitation,  applied  to 
Sparta  and  other  Grecian  states, 
where  kingswere  component  parts 
of  the  government. 

Our  English  word,  common- 
wealth, or  commonweal,  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  respublica,  and 
has  been  used  in  at  least  as  exten- 
sive a  signification  by  accurate 
writers.  Thus  Locke,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Civil  Government,  says, 
"  By  commonwealth  I  must  be  un- 
derstood all  along  to  mean,  not  a 
democracy,  or  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  any  independent  com- 
munity, which  the  Latins  signified 
by  the  word  civitas"  And  this  is 
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the  sense  in  which,  he  says,  king 
James  (surely  no  friend  to  demo* 
cratical  ideas )  employs  it.  Nay, 
amidst  the  different  forms  of  a 
commonwealth,  Locke  enumerates 
that  in  which  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  is  lodged  in  one  man,  and 
his  heirs  after  him  ;  but  this  is 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
trust  committed  by  the  people— 
a  case,  I  believe,  that  scarcely  ever 
happened,  except  among  those 
whom  previous  habits  had  inured 
to  despotism.  The  proper  use, 
then,  of  the  word  commonwealth 
if  relative  to  the  origin  and  au- 
thority, not  the  form,  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  every  constitution 
which  preserves  the  principle  of  a 
community  of  right  and  interest, 
as  the  basis  whereon  all  civil  au- 
thority is  founded,  may,  under  a 
variety  of  changes  as  to  form,  still 
retain  the  denomination  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  case  is  exactly 
paralleled  by  those  associations  for 
particular  and  limited  purposes, 
which  constitute  companies  or  fra- 
ternities, and  which,  in  what  man- 
ner soever  they  may  choose  to  ma- 
nage their  common  concerns,  ei- 
ther personally,  or  by  agents  and 
officers  to  whom  different  degrees 
of  power  may  be  delegated,  still 
retain  in  the  body  at  large  all  the 
authority  of  the  administration. 

The  term  republic,  as  adopted 
in  our  language,  has,  by  use,  ac- 
quired a  more  confined  significa- 
tion than  commonwealth  ;  being 
generally  understood  as  denoting 
the  rule  of  many,  in  opposition  to 
monarchy,  or  the  rule  of  one.  Thus 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary, 
defines  a  republic  to  be  "  a  state  in 
which  the  power  is  lodged  in  more 
than  one.9*  It  is  manifest  that  this 
definition  includes  all  those  con- 


stitutions, which,  by  a  kind  of  so- 
lecism, are  called  mixed  monat* 
chics ;  for  although  the  executive 
power  maybe  single  and  independ- 
ent, yet,  if  there  exist  a  power  to 
controul  in  any  effectual  manner 
its  exertions,  the  government  can- 
not be  said  to  be  placed  in  one 
hand.  Whilst  then,  from  the  sole 
circumstance  of  division  of  the  su- 
preme power,  we  apply  the  title 
of  republic  to  constitutions  so  dif- 
ferent as  the  hereditary  aristocra- 
cies of  Italy,  the  partially-elected 
ones  of  Holland  and  some  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  demo- 
cracies, and  the  pure  representa- 
tive government,  with  an  execu- 
tive president,  of  the  United  Ame- 
rican States ;  we  cannot  consist- 
ently refuse  the  title  to  others 
which  agree  in  this  essential  cha- 
racter, though  they  have  an  exe- 
cutive head  styled  a  king*  The 
late  government  of  Poland  always 
bore  the  name  of  a  republic  under 
that  predicament.  It  is  true  its 
head  or  king  was  elective ;  as  were 
those  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
before  they  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  house  of  Austria.  But, 
essentially,  every  kingdom  is  elec- 
tive in  which,  on  any  emergency, 
the  people  have  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  prerogative  of  altering 
the  course  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion ;  for  by  such  an  act  they  have 
testified  that  the  regal  authority 
emanates  from  themselves;  and 
the  limitations  under  which  they 
have  exercised  this  prerogative 
have  been  the  result  of  their  own 
discretion,  not  of  any  defect  of 
power  to  make  alterations  which 
must,  in  theory,  be  regarded  as 
the  same  whether  the  degree  of 
change  effected  be  great  or  small. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
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with  no  impropriety  of  language  good  of  the  whole ;  and  that  this 

that  a  prelate  (I  think,  Dr.  Rundle)  good  is  best ^consulted  by  a .proper 

called  the  English  government •«  a  division  of  the  supreme  authority, 
republic  with  a  king  at  its  head u    Qn  ^  WQrds  pEOpLE  an& 

at  least,  he  employed  his  terms  Populace. 
with  moreaccuracy  than  Addison, 
in  his  Vision  of  Liberty  ( Toiler, 


ipti 

of  Monarchy  the  representative  anj  speakers  of  different  parties, 
of  the  English  constitution  j  thus  wno  0ften  artfully  endeavour,  by 
confounding  the  latter  -  with  the  .  tne  Bense  m  which  they  employ 
pure  monarchies  of  the  continent,  jt>  to  conVey  impressions  favour- 
in  which  there  is  no  divison  of  the  aD|e  t0  tneir  arguments.  Yet  if 
supreme  power.  we  consider  the  term  in  its  proper 

If  then,  in  the  strictest  language,    am}  original  import,  little  doubt, 
every  state  which  recognises  a   j  imagine,  will  remain  of  the  sig- 
community  of  interest  in  its  mem-   nificati0n  that  it  ought  to  bear  in 
bers  w  a  commonwealth  /  and  every   COrrect  language, 
form  of  government  which  has  se-      The  Latin  populus  (whence 
cured  these  interests  by  "lodging  pe0ple  i3  obviously  derived)  pro- 
power  in  more  hands  than  one*   perly  and  strictly  signifies  theu/iofe 
is  republican,  why  should  these    fafa  0f  a  nation  or  civil  commu- 
terms  bear  an  obnoxious  import   n\iyt  ancj  js  exactly  analogous  to 
in  a  country  where  all  parties  pro-   tjie  Greek  Ju/nos.   That  this  is  its 
fess  to  act  upon  these  common   primary  meaningcannot  be  doubt- 
interests,  and  where  a  division  and        wnen  we  observe  its  applica- 
bnlance  of  power  has  been  the   tion  t0  such  a  body  when  spoken 
great  object  of  the  constitution  ?    0f  in  general  terms.  For  although 
Ought  they  not  rather  to  be  em-   no  phrase  is  more  familiar  in  Latin 
ployed  to  denote  those  principles    writers  than  Senatus  Ponulusque 
in  which  all  the  friends  of  civil   Roman  us,  yet  this  limited  sense  is 
liberty,  in  its  most  tempered  form,    subordinate  to  the  former  ;and  the 
agree,  and  to  be  set  in  opposition  populus  here  denotes  a  part  of  the 
to  nothing  but  tyranny  and  des-   community  only  because  the  ne- 
potism?  The  cant  words  Whig   natus  is  taken  out  of  ir:—it  is, 
and  Tory  carry  with  them  no   m  fact,  all  the  rest.    In  the  open- 
proper  meaning  but  that  of  a  fac-   j0g  0f  his  History  we  find  Livy 
tion,  and  may  be  accommodated    proposing  to  treat  on  the  affairs 
to  any  set  of  principles,  however  populi  Romani;  whom  he  soon 
inconsistent  with  former  declara-   after  terms  princevs  tcrrarum  po- 
tions.  But  the  term  republican  or   pulU5 ;  conformable  to  which  lofty 
commonwealth 's-man  has  a  deter-   appellation  is  Virgil's 
minate  meaning,  and  might,  I 

shouldsuppose, withouthesitation,   -  w£» lfttc  beUo(lue 

be  avowed  by  all  who  hold  that  " 

government  was  instituted  for  the   A  people  reigning  wide,  and  proud  in  war 
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This  is,  likewise,  the  first  sense 
ascribed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
word  people  /  and  indeed  he  might 
have  been  content  with  this  only 
sense,  together  with  its  variation 
of  *<  men  in  general ;"  for  when, 
after  his  usual  mode  of  splitting 
senses,  he  adds  those  of, "  vulgar,' 
and  of  "  persons  of  a  particular 
class,"  it  is  evident  that  his  refer* 
ences authorize  those  significations 
only  by  prefixing  some  other 
word,  as  common  people — country 
people,  &c. 

The  proper  use  of  the  word  is 
preserved  m  the  ordinary  phrase 
of  Prince  and  People  as  placed  in 
contradistinction;  and  1  conceive 
a  prince,  king,  or  supreme  gover- 
nor, holding  his  office  for  life,  and 
not  amenable  to  the  common  laws 
of  the  state,  to  be  the  only  person 
not  included  in  the  enumeration 
of  people.    No  particular  class  of 
the  community  is  exempted  from 
the  number ;  and  though  we  have 
the  division  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, both  are  equally  portions  of 
the  people  of  this  realm.  This 
conception  of  the  term  is  the  only 
one  which  accords  with  the  genius 
of  a  free  state  ,  to  which  it  is  es- 
sential that  laws  and  privileges 
should  be  common  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  no  line  of  separation 
should  be  drawn  between  one 
part  of  the  subjects  and  another, 
at  least  in  important  concerns. 
Without  a  common  appellation 
there  cannot  be  a  common  inter- 
est ;  and  every  designation  which 
excepts  a  portion  out  of  the  gen- 
eral mass,  sets  it  up  as  an  object 
of  ill-will  or  suspicion,  unless 
where  it  implies  some  distinction 
clearly  connected  with  the  public 
welfare.   In  those  countries  where 
patricians  or  noblesse  have  prided 


themselves  in  marking  as  strongly 
as  possible  their  superiority  to  ple- 
beians, and  have  supported  it  by 
the  greatest  number  of  exclusive 
prerogatives,  they  have  been  roost 
liable  to  be  deserted  in  times  of 
public  danger  by  the  body  of  the 
nation,  which  has  not  been  dis* 
posed  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
losses  of  which  it  did  not  partake, 
or  greatly  to  deprecate  changes 
by  which  its  condition  was  as 
likely  to  be  ameliorated  as  to  be 
made  worse. 

To  confound  people  with  popu- 
lace has  been  a  very  common, 
though  a  shallow  artifice  of  men 
who  have  at  times  been  opposera 
of  those  notions  of  equality,  which 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
the  basis  of  all  that  deserves  the 
name  of  freedom  in  governments. 
They  have  studiously,  in  all  their 
reasonings,  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate the  idea  of  two  classes  in 
society,  the  respectable,  orderly, 
and  enlightened — and  the  base, 
turbulent,  and  ignorant— to  the 
latter  of  which  they  have  affected 
to  appropriate  the  name  of  people 
and,  whenever  the  rights,  voice, 
or  will  of  the  people  have  been 
brought  forward,  they  have  chosen 
to  regard  them  as  applicable  to 
the  mere  rabble.  It  is  true,  such  is 
the  distribution  of  the  advantages 
of  social  life  in  human  communi- 
ties, that  in  almost  all  countries 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  been 
left  destitute  of  the  opportunities 
of  mental  cultivation,  and  by  the 
want  of  property,  and  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  existence,  have  been 
rendered  discontented,  and  de- 
based in  the  scale  of  rational 
beings.    But  this  part  of  society 
forms  no  proper  class ;  for  every 
thing  between  the  lowest  and  the 
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highest  condition  of  subjects  (es- 
pecially in  a  country  like  ours 
where  free  scope  is  given  to  the 
exertions  of  industry  and  inge- 
nuity) is  gradational,  and  no  line 
can  be  drawn  which  shall  separate 
the  well-informed,  well-principled, 
and  independent  members  of  the 
community  from  their  opposites, 
—-the  only  distinction  worthy  of 
consideration  in  a  political  view ! 
-^Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  false  in 
fact,  that  the  two  pretended  classes 
act  separately  upon  public  occa- 
sions ;  for  the  low  are  incapable  of 
any  combined  or  determinate  ex- 
ertions without  the  counsel  and 
aid  of  the  high,  to  whom  they 
are  generally  subservient  in  their 
schemes,  whether  selfish  or  pa- 
triotic, with  no  other  views  for 
themselves,  than  some  vague  no- 
tions of  rectifying  abuses  by  which 
they  suppose  themselves  aggriev- 
ed, and  which  notions  are  easily 
made  to  coincide  with  plans  for 
general  good. 

Let  those  persons,  therefore, 
who  accustom  themselves  to  use 
the  word  people  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense,  and  to  regard  it  as  im- 
plying all  that  is  ignoble  and 
worthless  in  society,  consider  what 
right  they  have  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  number  to  which 
this  designation  belongs.  If  not 
part  of  the  people,  what  are  they  ? 
What  other  appellation  can  they 
claim,  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion in  their  favour  ?  Are  there 
not  occasions  in  which  they  are 
proud  of  participating  in  the  title  ? 
Have  they  never  challenged  a  fel- 
lowship with  a  brave,  a  free,  and 
enlightened  people  f  The  phrase, 
majesty  of  the  people  (borrowed 
from  the  Romans)  is  said,  when 
first  pronounced  in  parliament}  to 


have  excited  a  laugh,  but,  when 
persisted  in  by  the  speaker,  to  have 
made  a  serious  impression.  In 
reality,  it  includes  all  the  genuine 
majesty  of  a  nation ;  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  king  is  only  a  figurative 
attribute,  derived  to  him  as  a  kind 
of  personified  image  of  the  com* 
bined  power  and  dignity  of  the 
people  ;  from  them  it  is  reflected ; 
and  to  them,  when  they  choose 
to  assert  it,  it  must  return.  A 
Lewis  XIV.  strutting  among  his 
courtiers,  and  led  by  their  flattery 
to  believe,  that  in  his  person  ac- 
tually resides  all  the  greatness  of 
the  state,  is,  in  fact,  a  more  ridi- 
culous object  than  a  self-consti- 
tuted body  of  political  mechanics, 
who,  at  least,  possess  the  strength 
of  their  united  arms.  But  to  bring 
the  monarch  to  reason,  and  to 
over-awe  the  turbulent  populace, 
the  general  mass  of  wisdom  and 
power  existing  in  the  people  is 
alone  to  be  relied  upon. 

III.    On  the  'coords  Loyal  and 
Loyalty. 

To  the  well-founded  observa- 
tion, that  from  the  shades  of  dif- 
ference which  words  often  acquire 
in  passing  from  a  primary  to  a  de- 
rivative language,  inferences  may 
be  deduced  concerning  the  modes 
of  thinking  in  different  countries, 
the  English  use  of  the  words  which 
are  the  subjects  of  this  section  may 
at  first  sight  appear  a  remarkable 
exception.  Leale,  Lealtti,  in  Ita- 
lian ;  Loyal  Lnyaute,  in  French, 
have  the  signification  of  frank, 
sincere,  honest,  and  of  good  faith ; 
whereasLoya/  and  Loyaltym  Eng- 
lish (manifestly  the  same  words  in 
their  origin)  are  entirely  limited 
in  their  sense  to  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  a  king,  except  that 
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by  a  kind  of  metaphor,  our  poets  to  modern  usage,  the  sole  meaning 

sometimes  apply  them  to  denote  affixed  to  the  English  word  loyalty 

the  same  affections  towards  a  mis*  is  that  passionate  attachment  to 

tress.   This  diversity  was  the  the  person  and  interests  of  the 

source  of  much  mistranslation  reigning  king,  as  such,  which 

after  the  French  revolution  by  almost  all  public  men  profess,  and 

our  newspaper  writers,  who  were  which  many  seem  to  consider  as 

doubtless  surprised  to  find  that  the  first  of  political  virtues.   I  am 

people,  when  become  republican,  not  able  exactly  to  trace  the  pro- 

ostentatiously  applying  the  term  gress  of  this  appropriation  of  a 

loyal  to  their  sentiments  and  pro-  word,  which  once  had  among  us 

ceedings.    Had  these  translators,  at  least  the  intention  of  signifying 

however,  been  better  acquainted  faithfulness  to  an  obligation  of  ser- 

with  the  language,  various  instan*  vice  of  any  kind.    Thus  Shake- 

ces  would  have  occurred  to  them  spear  not  only,  in  the  high-flown 

explanatory  of  its  true  meaning. —  language  of  a  lover,  speaks  of 

Thus  Moliere,  in  the  "  Tartune,"  writing 

ironically  names  a  Norman  ser-   &ya/ cantos  of  neglected  love ; 

jeant-at-mace  Mom.  Loyal;  upon 

which  one  of  the  characters  in  the  put  makes  the  good  old  Adam  say 

play  remarks,  to  Orlando, 

Philip  de  Comines  even  applies  the  word  not  noted  by  Johnson, 

the  word  to  the  Creator,  who,  he  who  limits  its  use  to  fidelity  to  a 

says,  has  "loyauraent  tenuatoutes  prince  and  a  mistress.    He  quotes 

gens,"  the  promise  which  he  made  however,  a  line  of  Milton  as  ex- 

when  be  created  man.  emplifying  the  meaning  of  "faith- 

The  motto  of  one  of  our  ancient  ful  in  love,"  which  appears  to  me 

noble  families  is  "  Loyauhe  n'a  to  refer  to  the  more  extended  sig- 

bonte," — which  might  be  render-  nification  above  hinted  :  it  occurs 

ed,  Faithfulness  incurs  no  shame ;  in  the  poet's  beautiful  address  to 

—though  possibly  such  a  version  Wedded  Love  : 

would  not  be  adopted  at  the   ••••  by  thee 

present  day.  Founded  in  reason,  loyalf  just  and  pure* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  The  word  is  here  evidently  used 

how  a  word  signifying  fidelity  in  as  a  synonym  to  constant  faith- 

general,  should  come  to  be  ex-  Jul  to  an  engagement,  without  li- 

clusively  applied  to  what  might  mitation  to  a  particular  instance, 

appear  the  most  meritorious  ex-  1  should  suppose  that  the  reign  of 

ercise  of  the  quality;  but  the  Elizabeth,  which,  to  the  profound 

wonder  is,  that  England  should  veneration  for  royalty  that  pre- 

have  been  the  country  in  which  vailed  under  her  father,  added  the 

alone  the  word  has  been  so  limited,  chivalrous  devotion  of  which  her 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  according  sex  was  then  the  object,  was  the 
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period  in  which  the  modern  an-  when  become  triumphant and 
pTopriation  of  the  term  principally'  the  duty  of  almoit  unbounded 
took  place.   Possessing  this  dou-  submission  and  attachment  to 
ble  claim  to  the  reverence  and  the  person  wearing  the  crown 
sentimental  attachment  of  her  was  inculcated  by  the  clergy  as 
subjects,  she  was  treated  with  conjunct  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
a  fervor  of  submission   nearly  that  of  similar  affections  towards 
amounting  to  adoration ;  and  the  the  Supreme  Being.— Charles  II. 
passion  of  loyalty  appears  fully  little  as  he  was  entitled  to  these 
formed  in  the  language  both  of  sentiments  from  his  personal  cha- 
the  poets  and  the  statesmen  of  racter  succeeded  to  them  in  their 
that  day.   James  I.  was  not  a  full  force;  and  notwithstanding 
sovereign  adapted  to  inspire  the  the  opposition  his  schemes  incur- 
real  feeling  attending  this  display;  red  during  part  of  his  reign,  it 
nor,  perhaps,  would  his  son  have  closed  with  laying  every  other 
done  so  in  any  high  degree,  had  political  principle  at  the  feet  of 
itnotbeen  for  the  contest  between  loyalty*    In  the  works  of  Dryden 
republicanism     and    monarchy  and  other  poets  as  well  as  in  those 
which  agitated. his  reien,  and  of  of  numerous  prose  writers,  secular 
which  he  was  finally  toe  victim,  and  ecclesiastic, this  was  the  prime 
The  partisans  of  the  latter  thought  public  virtue  held  up  for  admira- 
they  could  not  toostrongly  express  tion  and  imitation;  and  if  any 
their  attachment  to  regal  govern-  thing  remained  to  be  done  in  re- 
jment;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  strictinfr  the  meaning  of  the  term 
king,  with  his  dignified  behaviour  to  devotion  to  the  possessor  of 
under  them,  were  calculated  to  the  crown,  it  was  now  completely 
excite  the  warmest  emotions  in  his  effected. 

behalf.  Loyalty  was  therefore  re-  •    As  the  purpose  of  this  discus* 

newed  in  all  its  force,  both  as  a  sum  is  merely  verbal,  I  shall  not 

passion  and  a  principle,  and  in  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 

the  breast  of  a  cavalier  it  took  worth  and  propriety  of  such  a 

place  of  every  public,  and.  almost  principle  under  a  mixed  conati- 

of  every  private  affection.   It  re-  totion  like  the  English.  I  cannot, 

quired  no  personal  favours  for  its  however,  forbear  to  advert  to  a 

support ;  for,  as  Butler  in  a  serious  passage  of  Lord  Clarendon,  a 

strain  observes,  writer  whom  no  one  will  suspect 

of  heterodox  opinions  concerning 

 Loyalty  is  still  the  same,  monarchy.    Speaking  of  the  pub- 

Whetherit  win  or  lose  the  game,  He  character,  he  says  "He  had 


True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun,  e-  .1 

Although  it  be  oot  shone  u^on.  J*]"  «V  v^ner.t.on  for  the  coarl 

but  only  such  loyalty  to  the  king 
As  the  fall  and  restoration  of  as  the  law  required;*9  in  which 
monarchy  were  intimately  con-  sentence  he  seems  to  point  oat, 
nected  with  those  of  the  establish-  and  without  censure*  a  measure 
ed  religion,  the  principle  of  loy-  for  this  affection,  which  distin- 
alty,  thus  understood  and  limited,  guishes  it  from  the  blind  and  pas- 
received  all  the  support  that  sionate  attachment  that  some 
could  begiven  it  from  that  religion  would  inculcate  under  its  name. 
V0L.LIII  2P 
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The  passage  also  suggests  a  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  word  from 
laxv  (lot/),  as  implying  a  due  re- 
gard to  legal  obligation  :  and  thus 
we  find  the  modern  French  using 
it  with  particular  reference  to  the 
faith  oi  treaties  and  compacts. 
.  Oo  the  whole,  considering  that 
the  attachment  enjoined  by  the 
principle  of  loyalty  is  to  the  wearer 
of  the  crown  merely  as  such,  and 
without  regard  to  his  personal 
qualities,  it  might  be  sufficient,  in 
general,  to  confine  the  sentiment 
within  the  bounds  of  Cordelia's 
honest  declaration, 

I  love  your  Majesty 
According  to  my  bond,  no'r  more  nor  lets. 

i  IV.  On  the  xaords  Reform  and 
Reformation. 

•  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  has 
assigned  to  these  words  (he  sim- 
ple signification  of  "  change  from 
worse  to  better,''  thus  making 
them  synonymous,  or  nearly  so 
with  amendment  or  improvement, 
and  consequentially  implicating 
them  in  a  share  of  ihe  meaning  of 
alteration  and  innovation.  The 
effect  of  such  an  approximation 
upon  minds  of  a  certain  stamp 
may  readily  be  conceived ;  and  in 
fact  it  has  almost  consigned  reform 
to  the  catalogue  of  those  ill- 
sounding  words,  which  produce  a 
shuddering  in  delicate  political 
nerves.  But  in  reality,  its  proper 
sense  includes  none  of  these 
dreadful  notions.  To  reform  (re- 
Jbrmare)  is  to  Jbrm  again,  and 
accurately,  to  restore  the  form  in 
which  the  thing  first  appeared. 
Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of  lolaus  as 
miraculously  restored  to  youth, 
calls  him  "  primos  reformat*!*  in 
jumps     and  the  same  poet  in  the 


person  of  Proteus  instructing 
Feleus  how  to  manage  Thetis, 

directs  him  to  hold  her  fast  in  all 
her  transformations  "  dum  quod 
fuit  ante  reformet"  The  name  of 
the  Reformation  given  to  the 
change  in  religion  by  which  the 
errors  of  popery  were  abroga- 
ted, certainly  was  not  meant  to 
imply  the  notion  of  bettering,  as 
referring  to  that  which  primitive 
Christianity  had  been,  but  only  a 
restoration  of  that  state.  It  was 
indeed,  regarded  as  a  "  change 
from  worse  to  better,"  but  not 
simply  so ;  •  for  such  a  change 
would  ensue  on  the  conversion  of 
a  nation  of  idolatrous  heathens  ; 
which  event  could  not  be  pro- 
perly called  a  reformation. 

To  reform,  then,  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  to  innovate,  since  it  looks 
back  to  something  which  has  al- 
ready existed  under  the  same  title 
as  that  which  now  subsists  in  an 
altered  and  vitiated  state.  This,  I 
presume,  is  the  idea  entertained 
by  those  who  are  advocates  for 
the  reform  of  Parliament;  for 
although  some  may  meditate  im- 
provements, conformable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  nation,  yet  I 
conceive  their  intention  substan- 
tially to  be,  to  restore  or  redinte- 
grate the  ancient  representation 
of  the  commons  of  this  realm. 
And  in  every  case,  where  the 
purpose  is  to  bring  back  to  its 
pristine  and  uncorrupted  state. an 
approved  institution  which  has 
been  deterioated,  or  perverted 
from  its  original  intention,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  room  for 
hesitation  than  with  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  the  design 
into  effect. 

1  conclude  this  article  with  the 
literary  remark,  that  to  speak, « 
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is  commonly  done,  of  the  "  re* 
formation  of  abuses,"  is  a  gross 
impropriety  of  language  ;  since  it 
is  not  the  abuse  which  is  to  be  re- 
formed, but  the  thing  in  which  it 
existed.  Bribery  in  elections  is 
an  abuse:  remove  the  abuse,  and 
you  reform  the  mode  of  election ; 
that  is,  you  restore  it  to  its  state 
before  the  abuse  took  place. 

.  V.  On  the  xvords  Rebel  and 
Rebellion. 

The  Latin  use  and  derivation 
of  rebel  ( rebellare )  implies  the 
act  of  Jighting  again,  or  resuming 
arms  which  had  oeen  laid  down ; 
and  the  word  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  that  language  upon  oc- 
casions in  which  a  people  who  had 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
superior  force  and  undergo  the 
law  of  the  conqueror,  have  taken 
•an  opportunity  of  vindicating 
their  original  independence,  and 
throwing  off  the  yoke.  This  re- 
sistance to  imposed  authority, 
however  provoked  by  tyranny  and 
oppression,  was  always  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  a  capital  crime 
and  punished  with  the  greatest 
-severity.  It  is  obvious  indeed 
that  a  nation  which  set  out  upon 
a  plan  of  aggrandizement  by  con- 
quest, could  not  adopt  any  other 
policy.  If  their  treaties  with  the 
vanquished  did  not  confer  8  right 
to  future  dominion,  all  their  ac- 
quisitions could  be  considered  as 
only  temporary,  and  held  by  the 
immediate  tenure  of  the  sword. 
The  same  opinion  was  naturally 
adopted  by  other  powerful  and 
ambitious  states ;  and  thus  rebellion 
at  length  acquired  the  significa- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  modern 
writers,  of  "  Insurrection  against 
lawful  authority"  (Johnson).  But 


in  the  application  of  the  term  it 
usually  happens  that  the  authority 
itself  is  the  matter  in  dispute,  and 
that  the  party  in  possession  as- 
sumes the  justice  or  its  own  cause 
by  stigmatizing  the  adverse  party 
with  an  opprobrious  title.  Hence 
it  is  commonly  said  that  defeat 
alone  identifies  the  rebel ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  remark  with  what  flue- 
tuation,  according  to  the  course  of 
events,  the  word  is  used  during 
the  progress  of  a  civil  contest. 
This  was  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  war  which  terminated  with 
American  independence.  The  in- 
surgents against  the  authority  of 
the  mother  country,  the  lawful 
extent  of  which  was  the  point  in 
question,  were,  at  first,  without 
hesitation  termed  rebels;  and  the 
politeness  of  General  Gage  in  his 
proclamation  destined  their  lead* 
ers  "  to  the  cord.9'   After  Bur- 
goyne's  capture,  the  term  began 
to  lose  ground.   The  Americans 
were  civilly  called  <<  our  deluded 
fellow-subjects;"  and  the  gazettes 
simply  denominated  them  "  pro- 
vincials.'*   The  termination  of 
the  contest  converted  a  rebellion 
into  a  revolution.    Had  not  the 
struggle  against  arbitrary  power 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  after  its 
temporary  success,  concluded  with 
the  Restoration,  it  would  never 
have  been  stigmatised  in  history 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion  ;  which  term,  indeed,  is 
still  rather  the  shibboleth  of  a 
.party,  than  a  title  employed  by 
unprejudiced  writers.  When  there 
are  competitors  for  the  same 
crown,  it  is  usual  for  each  party 
in  turn,  or  at  the  same  time,  to 
pronounce  the  other  rebels,  and  to 
treat  them  as  such  when  it  can  be 
done  without  fear  of  retaliation. 
2P2 
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This  practice  was  so  fatal  to  the 
English  nobility  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
that  it  was  found  necessary  under 
Henry  VIL   to  pass  an  act  to 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  those  who  should  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  king  ae 
facto.    A  hard  case  frequently 
occurs  (as  lately  in  respect  to 
the  poor  Tyrolese),  when  a  pro- 
vince, in  consequence  of  a  com- 
pulsory treaty ,  is  transferred  from 
a  master  to  whom  it  is  attached, 
to  one  whom  it  abhors.    If  either 
the  sentiment  of  independence,  or 
of  habitual  affection  to  former 
sovereigns  impels  such  a  people  to 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  new 
yoke,  they  are  immediately  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  rebellion/. 
But,  although  in  strictness  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  resisting 
"lawful  authority,"— as  far  as 
the  transfer  of  a  people  without 
their  own  consent  can  confer  such 
authority,— it  is  cruel  to  brand 
their  honourable  principles  with  a 
term  to  which  power  has  attached 
a  flagitious  meaning.  If  the  Spa- 
niards shall  be  temporarily  com- 
pelled to  renounce  a  native  sove- 
reign for  a  foreign  usurper  im- 
posed upon  them  at  the  point  of 
the   bayonet,    every  generous 
effort  to  recover  their  lost  rights 
will  be  stigmatised  by  their  inva- 
der with  the  name  of  rebellion , 
till  final  success  shall  have  oblite- 
rated the  appellation. 

The  practical  inference  from 
tiiis  discussion  is,  that  whenever 
the  ruling  powers  stigmatize  an 
armed  opposition  to  their  domin- 
ion with  the  title  of  rebellion,  and 
place  the  authors  of  it  in  the 
odious  and  penal  situation  of 
rebels,  it  would  be  both  prudent 


and  candid  first  to  consider  those 
words  in  their  original  neutral 
signification  of  taking  up  arms 
again ;  and  not  hastily  to  adopt 
the  superinduced  sense  of  resis- 
tance to  lawful  authority,  without 
some  examination  of  the  real  law- 
fulness or  justice  of  that  au- 
thority. 


Translations  of  TwoLetters 
of  Nadu  Shah,  with  Intro- 
ductory Observations  in  a 
Letter  to  the  President. 
By  Brigadier  General  John 
Malcolm, 

To  Henry  Colebrooh,  Esq,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

My  Dear  Sir, 
In  the  course  of  researches  into 
the  history  of  Persia,  my  attention 
was  particularly  drawn  to  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  and  original  state 
papers  of  Nadir  Shah,  published 
after  his  decease  by  his  favourite 
secretary  Merza  Mehedi.  This 
collection  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  Persia,  not  only  from 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  his- 
tory of  that  nation,  but  from  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
model  for  those  who  desire  to  at- 
tain excellence  in  this  branch  of 
writing. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  translations  of  two  of 
these  letters  which  appear  to  be 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  history 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  which  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  on  that  account  not 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Socie- 
ty's Researches. 
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-  The  first  is  addressed  to  Mu-   teen  years  risen  from  obscurity  to 
bammed  Ali  Khan,  Beglerbeg*   unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  the 
of  Fars,  and  must  from  its  tenor   service  of  his  weak  monarch ;  and, 
have  been  written  early  in  the   by  his  wonderful  valour  and  con- 
year  1731,  a  few  months  previous   duct,  had  not  only  rescued  his 
to  the  dethronement   of  Shah    country  from  the  Afghans  the 
Tamasp  ;  which  took  place  in  the    Turks  and  the  Russians,  who  tak- 
month  of  August  of  that  year,    ing  advantage  of  the  decline  of 
Nadir  Shah  published,  at  the  pe-   the  Sofaviyah  dynasty  and  conse- 
riod  at  which  he  wrote  this  letter,    quent  dissentions  of  the  nobles  of 
a  proclamation  or  manifesto  ad-   the  empire,  had  made  themselves 
dressed  to  the   inhabitants   of  masters  of  its  richest  cities  and 
Persia,  in  which,  after  stating  his   finest  provinces,  but  he  had  re* 
own  successes  against  the  Afghans   vived  the  military  spirit  of  the 
and    the  other  enemies  of  his    Persians,  and  roused  a  nation  sunk 
country,  and  the  evils  which  ap-   in  sloth  and  luxury,  to  great  and 
peared  likely  to  arise  from  the   successful  exertion.    But  neither 
shameful  peace  which  had  been    this  success,  the  imbecility  of 
concluded  with  the  Turks,  he  an-    Shah  Tamasp,  nor  a  reliance  upon 
nounces  his  intention  of  marching   his  own  fame  and  strength,  could 
after  the  feast  of  Nau  Roz  (which    induce  him  to  take  the  last  step 
occurred  that  year  on  the  22nd  of   of  usurpation,  until  he  had  by  his 
Ramzon,  or  10th  March)  and  of  arts  excited  a  complete  contempt 
not  only  obliging  the  Turks,  to   in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
consent  to  more  just  terms,  but  of  for  their  reigning  sovereign,  and  a 
depriving  of  dignity  and  power,    pride  in  his  glory,  that  was  likely 
and  considering  as  infidels,  all    to  make  his  elevation  seem  more 
those  who  should  oppose  his  in-    the  accomplishment  of  their  wish- 
tentions.   This  manifesto,  as  well    es  than  of  his  ambition.  The 
as  his  letter  to  the  Beglerbeg  of  great  ability  with  which  he  la- 
Fars,  sufficiently  prove  that  his   boured  to  etfect  this  object  is  ad- 
designs  were  at  that  moment  more    mirably  shown  in  his  letter  to 
directed  against  his  own  sovereign    Muhammed  Ali  Khan.    He  com- 
than  that  of  Constantinople.  mences  by  stating  his  victories 

There  is  no  epoch  in  the  life  over  the  Afghans,  whom  he  had 
of  Nadir  Shah  at  which  he  acted  not  only  completely  expelled  from 
with  more  consummate  art  and  the  empire,  but  pursued  into  their 
policy,  than  upon  this  occasion,  own  territories.  He  next  exposes 
The  crown  of  Persia  was  com-  the  impolitic  and  humiliating  con- 
pletely  within  his  grasp.  But  he  ditions  of  the  treaty  which  the 
appears  to  have  considered  it  as  king  had  concluded  with  the 
indispensable  to  have  his  right  Turkish  government ;  and,  on  the 
universally  acknowledged  by  his  ground  of  its  bringing  disgrace  on 
countrymen  before  he  seized  it.  Persia,  asserts  his  right  and  inten- 
He  had  within  a  period  of  thir-   tion,  as  the  successful  champion 

*  Governor  of  Persia  Proper. 
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of  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, to  abrogate  the  ignominious 
engagement ;  and  while  he  flatters 
the  national  spirit  of  the  Persians 
by  anticipating  success  against 
their  ancient  rivals  the  Turks,  he 
endeavours  to  enflame  all  their 
bigotry  by  giving  the  colour  of  re- 
iigion  to  the  cause  which  he  has 
undertaken ;  and  calls  upon  them, 
with  the  well -feigned  zeal  of  an 
enthusiast,  to  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation and  existence  of  the  holy 
sect  of  Shiah,  a  schism  which,  as 
appears  from  his  whole  life,  he 
always  considered  to  be  a  heresy, 
and  which  it  was  the  first  and  last 
object  of  his  reign  to  eradicate 
and  destroy  :  and,  to  make  the  ef- 
fect of  this  letter  complete,  he 
concludes  it  with  the  usual  decla- 
ration of  all  Muhammedan  leaders 
who  have  made  religion  the  pre- 
text of  war,  that  he  should  con- 
sider and  punish  as  infidels  all 
those  that  refused  their  concur- 
rence and  aid  in  the  sacred  cause 
to  which  he  professed  himself  de- 
voted. 

-  The  second  letter  is  from  Delhi, 
and  must  have  been  written  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  Na- 
dir Shah  in  that  city,  in  the  month 
of  February  1738.  It  commences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
causes  of  his  invasion  of  Hindus- 
tan ;  which  is  followed  by  a  con- 
cise relation  of  his  military  ope* 
rations,  and  a  particular  account 
of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Karnal 
in  which  he  defeated  the  emperor 
of  India,  The  account  of  occur- 
rences before  the  action,  the  ac* 
tion  itself,  the  subsequent  visit 
which  Nadir  received  from  Mu« 
hammed  Shah,  and  his  resolution 
to  replace  that  monarch  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  are  stated 


with  equal  perspicuity  and  force, 
and  the  whole  of  this  letter  is 
written  in  a  less  inflated  style  than 
any  oriental  composition  of  a  si- 
milar nature  which  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation.  It  records 
events  of  almost  unparalleled  mag-* 
nitude,  and  the  expression  is  (as 
far  as  I  can  judge)  never  more 
warm  than  what  the  subject  justi- 
fies, and  indeed  requires. 

These  lettersare  perhaps  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  reader  a  more 
favourable  impression  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Nadir  Shah,  than  any 
thing  before  published  relating  to 
that  great  and  successful  conquer- 
or :  who  is  chiefly  known  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  report  of  his  tyranny 
and  cruelties,  and  above  all  by  the 
massacre  of  Delhi,  which  reached 
European  narrators  through  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  of  that  unfor* 
tunate  city.  It  is  far  from  my  in- 
tention to  trouble  you  with  what 
the  Persian  advocates  of  Nadir 
Shah  state  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct  upon  that  memorable  oc- 
casion ;  nor  do  1  mean  to  enter  in 
this  place  into  any  inquiry  regard* 
in£  the  character  and  actions  of 
this  extraordinary  man ;  but  yon 
will,  I  am  assured,  forgive  me,  ff 
I  offer  some  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  history  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  of  several  other 
Asiatic  princes  of  eminence  have 
been  given  by  European  writers. 

In  describing  eastern  despots, 
there  has  often  appeared  to  me  a 
stronger  desire  to  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic of  the  author's  attachment  to 
freedom  and  bis  abhorrence  to  ty- 
ranny, and  despotic  power,  under 
every  shape,  than  to  give  a  clear 
and  just  view  of  those  characters 
whose  history  was  the  immediate 
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object  of  his  labours.  This  usage 
may,  no  doubt,  in  some  points  of 
view,  appear  laudable.  It  may 
have  a  tendency  to  impress  those 
who  peruse  the  work  with  a  still 
greater  love  of  the  first  of  all  hu- 
man blessings,  rational  liberty. 
But  others,  who  look  to  a  volume 
of  Asiatic  history  with  no  other 
desire  but  that  of  obtaining  histo- 
rical truth,  and  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  social  and  political 
state  of  the  nation  that  is  de- 
scribed, will  be  disposed  to  regret 
that  there  was  any  prejudice  on  the 
mind  of  an  author  or  translator, 
that  gave  him  a  bias  unfavourable 
to  the  gratification  of  their  hopes. 
They  will  wish,  that  he  had  looked 
upon  the  political  world  with  more 
toleration ;  and  though  they  may 
not  censure  his  warm  admiration 
of  the  government  of  his  own 
country,  they  will  lament  the  ex- 
istence of  a  feeling  which  was  ad- 
verse to  an  impartial  consideration 
of  events  illustrative  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which  has  led  him  to  stamp 
with  general  and  unqualified  re* 
probation  rulers,  who,  however 
low  their  pretensions  may  be  rated, 
if  tried  by  the  standard  of  coun- 
tries towards  whom  that  over 
which  they  reigned  had  no  one 
point  of  affinity,  must  have  stood 
high  in  the  scale,  if  measured  by 
that  more  applicable  principle, 
which  takes  as  its  foundation,  the 
actual  state  of  the  community  in 
which  such  characters  were  born, 
the  means  which  thejr  possessed, 
and  the  actions  which  they 
-  achieved,  and,  on  this  fair  and  just 
ground,  pronounces  with  truth 
and  discernment,  on  the  right 
they  had,  from  their  qualities 
ana  achievements,  to  that  pre- 
eminence which  they  attained. 


If  such  an  author  were  to  writ* 

the  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  he- 
would  probably  see  something 
more  than  a  mere  usurper  and  ty- 
rant in  the  man,  who,  born  in  a 
low  rank  of  life,  at  a  period  when 
his  country  was  overrun  by  fo- 
reign invaders,  raised  himself  by 
the  force  of  his  own  genius  and 
courage  to  the  highest  military 
rank :  attacked,  defeated,  and  ex* 
pel  led  every  enemy  from  Persia ; 
and  afterwards,  with  the  universal 
consent  of  his  countrymen,  seized 
the  sceptre  which  his  valour  had 
saved,  and  which  a  weaker  hand,  * 
could  not  have  wielded.  Such  anT 
historian,  after  dwelling  withr 
pleasure,  if  not  enthusiasm,  on. 
the  early  events  of  his  life,  would 
accompany  Nadir  with  satisfac-, 
tion  in  his  war  upon  those  barba- 
rous Afghan  tribes,  who  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  had  committed  the* 
most  horrid  ravages  in  Persia; 
and  though  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  commend  the  motives  that- 
led  that  monarch  to  attack  the 
Emperor  of  India,  the  extraordi-. 
nary  valour  and  conduct  which  he 
displayed  in  that  enterprise,  the 
exercise  he  gave  by  it  to  that  mi* 
litary  spirit  which  he  had  with 
such  difficulty  rekindled  among 
bis  countrymen,  and  the  magna- 
nimity  with  which  he  restored 
the  crown  (which  he  had  con- 
quered )  to  the  weak  representative 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Timur, 
might,  without  offence  to  truth, 
be  stated  by  such  a  writer  in  mi- 
tigation of  that  insatiable  desire  of 
glory  which  prompted  the  enter- 
prise, and  of  those  excesses  by 
which  it  was  attended.  » 

The  actions  of  Nadir  Shah,  un- 
til  the.  period  of  his  return  from 
India,  are  a  theme  of  constant 
praise  among  his  countrymen  Of. 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  they  say, 
that,  though  it  was  unmarked  by 
great  deeds,  it  wastooevident  that 
he  had  become  intoxicated  with 
success,  and  no  longer  acted  under 
the  guidance  of  reason;  and  all 
Persian  authorities  agree,  that, 
after  he  had  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  or  rather  madness,  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  eldest  son,  Reza 
Kuli  Mirza,  he  became  altogether 
insane.  But  neither  this  act  of 
atrocity,  nor  the  other  cruelties 
which  Nadir  committed  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  have  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men the  sentiments  of  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  his  me- 
mory, as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  its  numerous,  cruel, 
and  insolent  enemies. 
*  I  must  trust  to  your  indulgence 
to  excuse  the  length  of  this  let- 
ter. If  the  accompanying  trans- 
lations  are  deemed  worthy  of  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  1  hope  to  be 
able  to  forward  hereafter  others 
of  a  similar  kind. 

I  am,  My  Dear  Sir, 
with  sincere  respect 
and  esteem, 
Yours  faithfully, 
31st  Oct.  1808.  John  Malcolm. 


LETTER  I. 
( Written  before  Nadir  Shah  as- 
•  seended  the  throne )  addressed  to 
Muhammed  Ali  Khan,  Begter- 
beg  of  Fars  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Herat. 


GISTER,  1811. 

To  the  highest  of  the  exalted  fa 
station,  the  chief  of  the  great  no- 
bles Muhammed  Ali  Khan,  these 
happy  tidings  be  conveyed. 

Aided  by  the  bounty  of  an  all 
powerful  Creator,  and  the  happy 
auspices  of  the  house  of  Haider* 
and  the  twelve  holy  Imams  (on 
whom  be  eternal  mercy,)  which 
my  crescent  formed  and  all-sub- 
duing scimitar,  which  in  glory  re- 
sembles the  -  recent  moon,  and 
with  my  powerful  and  victorious 
army,  and  soldiers  of  propitious 
destiny,  xvho  are  those  sent  from 
heaven  f  I  have,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  good  fortune,  surpassed 
all  others  in  the  capture  of  fortres- 
ses and  cities. 

At  this  happy  and  auspicious 
period,  the  host  of  Afghans  of  the 
tribe  of  Abdalli,  who  fled  from  the 
edge  of  the  conquering  swords  of 
my  dragon-like  warriors,  retired, 
as  a  spider  'within  its  Kveb,\  into 
the  fort  of  Herat.  Their  hearts 
were  distracted  with  fear,  and  the 
pillars  of  patience  and  fortitude, 
thathad  supported  their  resolution, 
were  cast  down.  Reduced  to  dis- 
tress by  the  complicated  evils  of 
famine  and  of  the  sword,  they  im- 
plored mercy ;  and, "  as  clemency 
is  enjoined  to  the  powerful,"  I 
permitted  them  to  evacuate  the 
fort ;  and  have  sent  (with  a  view 
to  disperse  them )  60,000  of  this 
tribe  with  their  families,  who  were 
reduced  to  great  misery,  to  the  city 
of  Khar  SHahyar  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan,  By  the  favour  and 
blessing  of  that  omnipotent  Being, 


•  Ali.  Here  the  tribe  of  Shinhs  are  meant,  who  are  supposed  to  be  under  Ali's 
protection,  and  in  fact  part  of  his  family. 

i  f  Sentence*  marked  in  Italics,  are  passages  from  the  Koran,  of  which  I  hare  con- 
cisely rendered  th»?  meaning. 

t  From  the  Khoran,  The  passage  literally  signifies  "  like  unto  the  spider  that 
maketh  himself  a  house."  But  the  weakest  of  houses  surely  is  the  spider's. 
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fay  whom  I  have  been  protected,  and  unmindful  of  those  that  are 

the  fort  of  Herat  is  in  my  posses-  prisoners,  we  should  break  such 

lion ;  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  sacred  engagements*  to  conciliate 

of  Afghans,  as  also  of  the  Ghel-  the  approbation  and  yield  to  the 

yahs*  of  Candahar,  who  were  in  power  of  a  proud  enemy, 

the  bounds  of  alliance  with  them,  By  the  great  and  powerful  God, 

have  submitted ;  and  have  placed  this  day  is  big  with  ruin  to  their 

upon  their  necks  the  collar  of  enemies  and  with  joy  to  the  sect 

obedience.  of  Shiahs,  the  discomfiture  of  the 

In  the  midst  of  these  actions,  evil  minded  is  the  glory  and  ex- 

by  which  the  whole  country  from  altation  of  the  followers  of  Ali. 

Herat  to  Candahar  has  been  com-  When  the  avenger  is  at  hand  the 

pletelysubdued,andthedisturbers  Hoicked  tremble  and  are  appalled. 

of  tranquillity  on  the  borders  of  Their  eyes  roll  wildly  like  one  in  the 

Khorasan  exemplarily  punished,  I  agonies  of  death.    Let  the  danger 

learn  by  a  letter  from  Muhammed  pass  over,  and  it  is  forgotten. 

Reza  Khan,  who  was  sent  ambas-  They  revile  and  mock  xvitn  their 

sador  to  the  court  of  Rum,f  that  tongues. 

he  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  This  is  a  just  description  of  the 

king,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  Turkish  tribe.   Why  should  we 

the  Turkish  empire  shall  possess  listen  to  more  prevarications  ?  Or 

the  territory  on  the  other  bank  of  why  confine  ourselves  to  the  bank 

the  River  Aras ;  and  the  Persian,  of  the  Aras ;  J  when  it  is  mani- 

all  upon  this :  but  no  arrangement  fest,  that  the  peace,  which  has 

appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  been  concluded,  is  contrary  to  the 

liberation  of  the  prisoners  of  the  will  of  God,  and  irreconcileable  to 

sect  of  Ali  who  are  confined  in  the  the  wisdom  or  dignity  of  imperial 

Turkish  dominions.  greatness. 

It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  I  have  stated  to  the  minister  of 

the  existence  of  humble  persons,  the  exalted  prince,  that  such  a 

like  us,  who,  from  the  favour  of  a  peace  cannot  be  permanent,  and 

divine  providence,  have  obtained  that  I  conclude  the  mission  of  an 

rank  and  pre-eminence  over  others,  ambassador  to  have  been  aa  act  of 

is  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  compulsion,  as  I  cannot  believe 

we  should  be  the  friends  of  the  that  the  prince  would,  under  other 

sect  of  Shiahl,  that  we  should  re-  circumstances,  have  censented  to 

lieve  the  distress  and  dispel  the  such  a  degradation  of  his  dignity, 

grief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  ;  But  at  all  events,  as  offerings  are 

("  for  to  protect  the  ruled  is  the  continually  made  in  the  palaces  of 

duty  of  the  ruler.'')  That  we  should  the  lords  of  the  faithful,  and  the 

combat  the  enemies  of  the  weak,  holy  men  with  broken  hearts  are 

and  eradicate  the  distemper  of  se-  praying  to  their  divine  creator  for 

dttion  from  the  body  of  the  state:  the  release  of  the  Mussulman  pri- 

n  or  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  helpless  soners ;  it  was  my  determination, 

4 

•  A  particular  tribe  of  Afghans.  f  Constantinople. 
X  Araxes, 
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after  receiving  leave  from  the  holy  then  proceed  towards  the  Turkish 

prince  of  regions*  Ali  Ibn  Mausa  frontier. 
Reza  (on  whom  the  eternal  bless- 
ings) to  march  on  the  second  day  vppqf 
after  the  feast  of  Feterf  towards  viittOUi. 

the  disputed  quarter,  aided  by  the  . 

divine  power/and  accompanied  by  Ut  ^  cup-b«urer  tell  our  enemy,  the 
r        /      ...      .  «^     ,  .  <        worshipper  of  fire, 

an  army  raging  like  the  troubled  To  cover  hl8  head  with  dust :  ' 

ocean.  For  the  water,  that  had  departed,  is  re-' 

turned  into  its  channel. 

VERSES. 

Such  of  the  tribe  of  Shiahs,  as 

I  shall  overflow  my  banks,  and  fly  like  an  backward  on  this  great  oc- 

im patient  lover  to  his  mistress;  casion,  and  are  reconciled  to  this- 

Like  a  tomnt,  will  I  rush,  with  my  shameful  peace,  should  be  expelled 

breast  ever  on  the  earth.  from  the  faithful  seat ;  and  for 

H^Jif  L^^Wf     10       by  ever  accounted  among  its  enemies. 

the  true  path,  the  holy  house,  .      .         ,  .  . 

Carry  along  with  thee  the  virtue  of  the  To  slaughter  them  will  be  men- 

exalted  of  Nejef.  tonous ;  to  permit  their  existence, 

impious. 

I  have  represented  also,  that  I 

have  sent  the  high  in  dignity,  '*  '  have  heard,  that,  during  the  reign  of 

ahsum  Ah  Beg  Geraih,  ambas-  „A  woinan  0/  j^im  ^  teken  hjtiie 
sador  to  the  court  of  R6m,  and        foe : 

that  he  is  attended  by  a  respecta-  "  Her  eyes  became  channels  for  torrents 

bio  escort ;  and  that  he  is  fully  ac-  ,_of!,loo(*-    ....  ,  , 

quainted  with  my  wishes  and  sen-  "  complained  of  her  wretched 

timents.  «Oh  Mutasim!  whv  art  thou  supine? 

You  will  no  doubt  be  rejoiced        I  call  for  justice!  , 

to  hear,  that,  as  it  was  to  be  hoped  "  Thy  subject  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 

from  the  goodness  of  God,  this  *  Sl^EX  in  th«  i.mn  ftf  th* 
peace  with  the  Turks  is  not  likely  P 

to  endnre ;  and  you  may  rest  in  «  On  thee  depends  the  shame  and  glory4 
expectation  of  mv  approach.  For,        of  the  nation, 

by  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  "  Thou  art  the  protector  of  the  pooran<r 

I  will  advance  immediately,  with  n  Ml^^drtn  ^  thc  children  of 
an  army  elated  with  success,        their  sovereiim! 


skilled  in  sieges,  numerous  as  em-  "  Her  masters,  astonished  at  these  ex- 

met 8,  valiant  as  lions;  and  com-  clamations, 

bining  with  the  vigour  of  youth  !'In  rage  struck  her  on  the  face ; 

the  pTudence  of  age.    I  wdl  at-  ^mL!       *  your  monarch 

tend  on  the  exalted  prince,  and  «« With  all  the'renowned  heroes  of  Persia,^ 

*  One  of  the  twelve  Imams,  who  died  at  Meshed  in  Khorasan,  where  he  is 
buried. 

t  This  feast  happens  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  Ramzan. 
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•  Collect  Ml  innumerable  army, 
•*  And  come,  if  they  choose,  to  thy  res- 
cue." 

"This  speech  soon  reached  the  great 
Mutasim, 

"  Who  immediately  published  through- 
out Persia, 

"That all,  who  pretended  to  the  name 
of  men, 

"  Should  instantly  assemble  in  arms. 

"  When  the  monarch  had  completed  his 
mighty  preparations, 

"He  soon  neaped  destruction  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies.* 

*'  To  release  one  prisoner  from  the  hand 
of  the  foe, 

"  If  an  incomparable  army  were  assem- 
bled, 

"  At  this  moment,  when  numbers  of  the 
Shiahs  of  Persia 

"  Are  prisoners  in  the  hand  of  cruel  men, 

"  And,  with  their  lamentable  cries  ut- 
tered morn  and  eve, 

"  Have  rendered  dark  and  gloomy  the 
azure  sky ; 

"It  is  acknowledged  by  the  tribe  of 
Shiahs, 

"That  the  kingf  of  Khorasan,  the 
Imam  of  the  age, 

"  Is  not  considered  by  the  men  of  Persia 

"  As  less  honourable,  nor  of  lesser  fame, 
than  Mutasim  ! 

"  Then  by  the  mercy  and  greatness  of 
the  creator, 

"  Victory  is  stilldeclared  to  these  soldiers. 

**  Under  the  auspices  of  the  most  merci- 
ful of  the  world, 

"  I  hare  taken  ample  vengeance  on  the 
Afghans. 

"Aided  by  the  fortune  of  the  lord  of 
Khorasan, 

"  I  have  been  revenged  on  the  whole 

tribe  of  the  Afghans. 
"  There  remains  not  in  this  quarter,  at 

this  period, 
"  Aught  of  that  tribe  but  their  name. 
"  In  this  war  great  actions  have  been 

fought, 


"  The  Kezel-bashes  J  became  each  a 

sharp  pointed  thorn. 
"  Prom  the  slaughter  that  has  been 

made,  and  the  blood  that  has  been 

shed, 

"  Our  high-polished  scimitars  have  re- 
ceived a  purple  stain. 

"  I  have  taken  from  the  worthless  foe, 
With  my  sword,  the  region  from  Herat 
to  Candabar ! 

"  By  the  sacred  temple  of  the  lord  $  of 
Nejef, 

"  We  will  turn  with  vengeance  to  thai 
quarter : 

"  We  will  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  that 

threshold : 
"  And  we  will  afford  protection  to  our 

prisoners : 
"  We  will  take  ample  vengeance  of  the 

Turks. 

"  We  will  punish  ||  all  our  foes. 
"  And  in  this  war,  whoever  continues 
inactive, 

"  Or  from  baseness  remains  in  pretended 

ignorance, 
"  Both  his  property  and  his  blood  are 

lawful  prize. 
"  He  is  to  be  considered  out  of  the  pale 

of  the  true  faith." 


Most  noble  lord,  if  the  state  of 
the  province  of  Fars  will  permit, 
lose  not  a  moment  in  repairing 
to  the  court  of  the  most  exalted 
prince  at  Ispahan  ;  and  represent 
to  him,  that,  as  the  peace  which 
has  been  concluded  will  benefit  no 
person  whomsoever,  and  can  in  no 
light  be  viewed  as  proper  or  re- 
putable, it  neither  meets  the  ap- 
probation of  the  nobles  nor  the 
commonalty  of  die  empire. 

But,  if  you  should  be  prevented 
from  moving  to  the  capital,  owing 


*  This  story  is  related  bv  historians  of  Mutasim,  the  son  of  Harun  al  Rashid,  and 
eighth  Kalif  of  the  house  of  Abas.   D>Herbeiot  Bibl.  Or.  639. 

t  Ali  Mausa  Reza,  the  seventh  Imam,  buried  at  Meshed. 

X  Persians;  literally  Redheads,  a  name  given  to  them  from  the  circumstance  of 
Shah  Ismail  having  directed  all  true  followers  of  thesectof  Shiab  to  wear  red  caps. 

\  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  who  is  buried  at  Nejef. 

\\  UttnHyt/urbish  the  garments. 

•J 
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to  the  dispute  with  the  Arabs  Dot 
being  adjusted,  let  me  be  instantly 
informed.  If  you  are  able  to  quell 
these  troubles,  it  is  well.  But,  if 
you  require  aid,  make  me  ac- 
quainted i  and  a  detachment  of 
ray  victorious  army  shall  march  to 
your  support. 

Keep  me  regularly  informed  of 
the  news  of  your  quarter. 


LETTER  II. 

From  Nadir  Shah  to  his  ton  Reza 
Kuli  Mirza%  giving  an  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Delhi, 

To  the  exalted  and  glorious  son 
of  our  wishes,  the  valiant  Reza 
Kuli  Mlrza,  who  is  our  vicegerent 
in  Ir4n,  the  seat  of  our  empire; 
our  most  beloved,  the  pre-eminent 
in  royal  rank,  allied  to  us  in  dig- 
nity:—be  these  glorious  com- 
mands known. 

Agreeably  to  our  former  com- 
munications, after  the  defeat  of 
Afghan  prince,  Ashref  AH  Merdan 
Khan  was  appointed  our  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Hindustan  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  to  that 
court,  that  as  the  turbulent  Af- 
ghans of  Candahar  and  its  neigh- 
bouring provinces  were  to  be  con- 
sidered equal  enemies  to  both 
states,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
appoint  an  army  from  Hindustan, 
fo  occupy  the  passes,  and  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  marauders.  The 
emperor  Muhammed  Shah  gave 
a  ready  assent,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  to  the  proposed  effect.  After 
the  return  of  our  ambassador,  we 
sent  Muhammed  AH  Khan  to  the 
court  of  the  Indian  emperor  to 


repeat  our  instances  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Muhammed  Shah  con* 
firmed  his  former  engagement. 

After  our  glorious  and  victorious 
standards  returned  to  Candahar, 
we  understood  from  our  conquer-  - 
ing  generals  employed  with  a  part 
of  our  force  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Afghans  of  Kallat  and  Ghizni, 
that  Muhammed  Shah  had  in  no 
respect  fulfilled  his  engagements  ; 
and  that  no  appearance  of  an  In- 
dian army  had  been  seen  in  that 
quarter.  This  intelligence  induced 
us  to  send,  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, Muhammed  Khan  Turko- 
man to  the  court  of  Delhi,  to  re- 
mind the  emperor  of  his  promises; 
but  that  sovereign  and  his  minis- 
ters, in  dereliction  of  their  former 
engagements,  treated  the  subject 
with  neglect,  omitted  answering 
our  letters,  and  even  put  restraint 
on  the  person  of  our  ambassador. 

In  this  situation  we  were  im- 
pelled to  march  against  the  Af- 
ghans of  Ghizni  and  Cabul ;  and 
after  punishing  the  refractory 
mountaineers  in  that  quarter,  as 
we  considered  the  neglect  and 
contempt  with  which  Muham- 
med Shah  had  behaved,  and  his 
conduct  to  our  ambassador  irre- 
concilable with  friendship,  we 
marched  towards  Shalijehan&b4d. 

Of  our  success  in  reducing  the 
provinces  of  Peshavir,  and  taking 
possession  of  Lahore,  the  former 
seat  of  empire,  our  beloved  son 
has  already  been  informed.  We 
marched  from  that  city  the  last 
day  of  Shaval,  and  on  Friday  the 
10th  of  Zelkad  reached  Ambala, 
forty  farsakhsfromShahjehana'ba'd. 
We  have  learnt,  that  Muhammed 
Shah  had  collected  from  Hindu- 
stan and  the  Dec'hin,  a  numerous 
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fdrce,  and  accompanied  by  all  his 
nobles,  by  an  army  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  three  or  four 
hundred  elephants,  and  other 
equipments  in  proportion,  had 
marched  from  Delhi  and  arrived 
At  Panipet,  a  village  twenty  far- 
sakhs  from  Ambala.  We  imme- 
diately directed  the  superfluous 
and  heavy  baggage  of  our  con- 
quering army  to  be  left  at  Am- 
bala, and  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Muhammed  Shah  also 
left  Panipet,  and  marched  to  Car- 
nal, which  is  twenty-five  farsakhs 
from  Delhi. 

In  the  course  of  our  march  we 
detached  a  force  of  five  or  six 
thousand  men  in  advance,  who 
had  orders  to  observe  the  appear- 
ance, numbers,  and  order  of  Mu- 
hammed Shah's  army.  This  body, 
when  about  two  farsakhs  from 
Carnal,  fell  in  with  the  advance 
of  the  Hindustani  army,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men; 
these  they  attacked  and  totally 
routed ;  presenting  us  with  their 
general  and  many  others,  whom 
they  made  prisoners. 

This  signal  defeat  put  a  stop  to 
Muhammed  Shah's  further  ad- 
vance. He  halted  at  Carnal,  and 
surrounded  his  army  with  a  trench : 
he  also  constructed  ramparts  and 
batteries,  on  which  he  placed  his 
cannon. 

We  had  6ent  a  detachment  to 
march  to  the  east  of  Muhammed 
Shah's  camp,  and  post  themselves 
on  the  road  that  led  to  Delhi :  this 
party  received  accounts  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday  the  15th,  that 
Saadet  Khan,  known  by  his  title 
of  Burhan  ul  Mulk,  and  one  of 
the  chief  nobles  of  the  empire, 
bad  reached  Malabat,  accom- 


panied by  an  army  of 30,000  men, 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  a  number 
of  elephants,  and  intended  forcing 
a  junction  with  Muhammed  Shah. 

With  a  view  of  intercepting 
this  force,  we  marched  our  army, 
two  hours  before  day-break,  to 
the  east  of  Carnal,  and  occupied 
the  road  between  that  village  and 
Panipet.  This  movement,  we 
hoped,  would  force  Mahummed 
Shah  from  his  entrenchments. 
About  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
day-light  we  had  passed  Carnal, 
and  gained  the  east  side  of  the 
Hindustani  camp,  when  the  ad- 
vance-guard made  prisoners  some 
stragglers  of  Saadet  Khan's  party, 
from  whose  information  we  learnt 
that  that  genera)  had  succeeded  in 
his  design  of  forming  a  junction 
with  the  emperor ;  in  whose  camp 
he  had  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  the 
preceding  night. 

On  this  intelligence  we  were 
pleased  to  order  our  royal  tents  to 
be  pitched  on  the  ground  which 
we  then  occupied,  opposite  to  the 
camp  of  Muhammed  Sbah,  from 
whom  we*  were  distant  about  one 
farsakh. 

As  the  junction  of  Saadet  Khan 
had  been  the  cause  of  Muhammed 
Sh  ah's  delays,  he  conceived  on  that 
event  his  appointments  to  be  com- 
plete ;  and,  leaving  two  thirds  of 
his  cannon  for  the  protection  of 
his  camp,  he  advanced  with  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  a  third  of 
his  artillery,  and  a  number  of  his 
elephants,  at  twelve  o'clock  the 
same  day,  half  a  farsakh  in  the 
direction  of  our  royal  army,  and 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  Placing  himself 'in  the 
centre  of  the  advanced  lines,  he 
stationed  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  in  the  rear  as  a  support. 
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Their  numbers  were  incredible,  mander  of  the  artillery,  as  also 

The?  occupied,  as  close  as  they  Shir  Khslu,  with  about  three 

could  be  drawn  up  in  depth,  from  hundred  other  nobles  and  leaders, 

the  front  line  to  the  entrenched  of  whom  fifteen  were  commanders 

camp,  a  distance  of  half  a  farsakh  ;  of  seven  thousand,  of  four,  and 

and  their  front  was  of  equal  ex-  of  three  thousand,  were  slain, 

tent.     The  ground  was  every  Muhammed  Shah,  with  Nizam 

where  dark  with  their  numbers,  ul  Mulk,  ruler  of  the  seven  pro- 

and  to  judge  from  appearance,  we  vinces  of  the  Dec'hin,  and  a  chief 

should  suppose  they  were  ten  or  noble  of  the  empire,  Kamer  ul 

twelve  times  more  numerous  than  Din  Khan,  chief  vizier,  and  some 

thearmy  of  the  Abdal  Gardoghly .  other  nobles  of  less  note,  protect- 

We,  whose  onlr  wishes  were  ed  by  a  covering-party  which  had 

for  such  a  day,  after  appointing  beeo  left,  made  good  their  retreat 

guards  for  our  camp,  and  invok-  within  the  entrenchments,  and 

ing  the  support  of  a  bountiful  escaped  the  shock  of  bur  vie- 

Creator,  mounted,  and  advanced  torious  swords, 

to  give  battle.  This  action  lasted  two  hours; 

For  two  complete  hours  the  and  for  two  hours  and  a  half  more, 
battle  raged  with  violence,  and  a  were  our  conquering  soldiers  en- 
heavy  fire  from  cannon  and  mus-  gaged  in  pursuit.  When  one 
quetry  was  kept  up.  After  that,  hour  of  the  day  remained,  the 
by  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  our  field  was  entirely  cleared  of  the 
lion-hunting  heroes  broke  the  enemy  ;  and  as  the  entrenchments 
enemy's  line,  and  chaced  them  of  their  camp  were  strong,  and 
from  the  field  of  action,  dispers-  the  fortifications  formidable,  we 
ing  them  in  every  direction.  would  not  permit  our  army  to  as- 

Saadet  Khan,  mounted  on  his  sault  it. 

state  elephant,  his  Nisha  Muham-  An  immense  treasure,  a  number 

med  Khan,  and  other  relations,  of  grand  elephants,  the  artillery 

fell  prisoners  into  our  hands,  of  the  emperor,  and  great  spoils 

Samsam  Alt  Khan  Dauran  Amir  of  every  description,  were  the  re- 

ul  Omra  Babldur,  the  first  minis-  ward  of  victory.     Upwards  of 

ter  of  the  empire  was  wounded,  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy 

One  of  bis  sons,  with  his  brother,  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle, 

Muzefer  Khan,  was  slain ;  and  and  a  much  greater  number  were 

another  of  his  sons,  Mir  Aashue,  made  prisoners, 

was  taken  prisoner.    He  himself  Immediately  after  this  action, 

died  the  following  day  of  his  we  surrounded  the  emperor's  camp, 

wounds.  and  took  measures  to  prevent  all 

Wasili  Khan,  the  commander  communication  with  the  adjacent 

of  the  emperor's  body  guard,  Sha-  country,  preparing  at  the  same 

dab  Khan,  Amir  Kuli  Khan,  Ali  time  our  cannons  and  mortars  to 

Muhammee  Khan,   Mir  Husen  level  with  the  ground  the  fortifi- 

Khan,  Khajez  Ashref  Khan,  Ali-  cations  which  had  been  erected, 

yar  Khan,  Aakil  Beg  Khan,  Shah*  As  the  utmost  confusion  reigned 

dad  Khan  Afghan,  Ahmed  Ali  in  the  imperial -camp,  and  all  dis- 

Khan,  Razin  Rai  Khan,  com-  cipline  was  abandoned,  the  em- 
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peror,  compelled  by  irresistible  tile  power  to  perform  such  action ! 

necessity*  after  the  lapse  of  one  for  this  great  grace,  which  we 

day,   scot  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  on  have  received  from  the  Almighty, 

Thursday  the  17th,  to  our  royal  we  must  ever  remain  grateful, 

camp  ;  and  the  day  following,  Mu-  God  has  made  the  seven  great 

hammed  Shah  himself,  attended  seas  like  unto  the  vapour  of  the 

by  his  nobles,  Came  to  our  heaven-  desart,  beneath  our  glorious  and 

like  presence  in  an  afflicted  state,  conquering  footsteps,  and  those  of 

When  the  emperor  was  ap-  our  faithful  and  victorious  heroes, 

proaching,  as  we  are  ourselves  of  He  has  made,  in  our  victorious 

a  Turkoman  family,  and  Muham-  mind,  the  thrones  of  kings,  and 

med  Shah  is  a  Turkoman,  and  the  the  deep  ocean  of  earthly  glory, 

lineal  descendant  of  the  noble  more  despicable  than  tne  light 

house  of  Guargdni,  we  sent  our  bubble  that  floats  on  the  surface 

dear  son,  Nasir  Ali  Khan,  beyond  of  the  wave ;  and  no  doubt  his 

the  bounds  of  our  camp  to  meet  extraordinary  mercy,  which  he 

him.   The  emperor  entered  our  has  now  shown,  will  be  evident  to 

tents,  and  delivered  over  to  him  all  mankind, 

the  signet  of  our  empire.    He  As  we  have  taken  possession  of 

remained  that  day  a  guest  in  our  a  great  number  of  cannon,  we  tend 

royal  tent.  26,000  moghuls  of  Iran  and  Tu- 

Considering  our  affinity  as  Tur-  ran,  with  a  detachment  from  our 

komans,  and  also  reflecting  on  the  own  conquering  army,  and  a  body 

favours  and  honours  that  befitted  of  artillery,  with  some  large  ele» 

the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a  king  phants,  whom  we  have  directed 

of  kings,  we  bestowed  such  upon  to  march  to  Cabul.  No  doubt  our 

the  emperor,  and  ordered  his  sons  will  inform  us  of  the  affairs  of 

royal  pavilions,  his  family,  and  his  that  quarter, 

nobles,  to  be  preserved  ;  and  we  After  the  arrival  of  your  letter, 

have  established  him  in  a  manner  we  will  either  order  the  detach- 

equal  to  his  great  dignity.  ment,  which  we  have  sent,  to  pro- 

At  this  time,  the  emperor  with  ceed  to  Balkh,  or  to  go  to  Herat, 

his  family,  and  all  the  lords  of  We  have  appointed  the  high  in 

Hindustan  who  marched  from  dignity,  Aashur  Khan,  to  march 

camp,  are  arrived  at  Delhi ;  and  to  Balkh,  after  the  Nau-rdz  (22nd 

on  Thursday  the  29th  of  Zilkad,  March),  which heno  doubt  will  do. 

we  moved  our  glorious  standard  Consider  our  glorious  victory 

towards  that  capital.  as  derived  from  the  bounty  of  the 

It  is  our  royal  intention,  from  Creator  of  fortune  beyond  all 

the  consideration  of  the  high  birth  calculation.    Make  copies  of  this 

of  Muhammed  Shah,  of  his  de-  our  royal  mandate,  and  disperse 

scent  from  the  house  of  Gaurgani,  them  over  our  empire,  that  the 

and  of  his  affinity  to  us,  a  Turko-  well-wishers  of  our  throne  may 

roan,  to  fix  him  on  the  throne  of  be  happy  and  rejoice,  and  our 

the  empire,  and  to  place  the  crown  secret  enemies  be  dejected  and 

of  royalty  upon  his  head.  confounded.   Be  you  constantly 

Praise  be  to  God,  glory  to  the  employed  in  adorning  ant)  arrang- 

Mosl  High,!  who  has  granted  us  ing  your  government \  placing 
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your  hopes  in  the  favour  of  the  all  real  fried*, 

Most  High,  so  that,  by  the  bles-  oar  dominion 

ging  of  God,  all  tho«e  whether  wishes,  and  prosper  under 

near  or  distant,  that  are  not  re-  auspices  of  01 

conciled  to  our  glorious  state,  eminent, 
and  are  brooding  mischief,  may 
be  caught  in  their  own  snares  ;  and      Dated  29th  Zilkad,  1115  Hejira, 
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ODE, 

By  W.  Smyth,  Esq.  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

Performed  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  June  29,  1811,  at  the 
Installation  of  his  Royal  Highness  William  Frederick  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Edinburgh  Chancellor  of  the  University. 


T 


RECITATIVE. 

IHOU,  from  thy  realms  of  brighter  day, 
Thou,  the  bard,  whose  matchless  lay, 
Once  gave  to  deathless  fame  thy  Fitzroy's  praise ; 
Now,  when  again  the  festive  pomp  we  lead, 
Oh  yet  receive,  for  His  the  Poet's  meed, 
The  earthly  homage,  which  the  heart  would  raise  ; 
The  fond,  warm  sigh,  that  would  to  life  restore 
The  Genius  loved  and  mourn'd,  that  must  return  no  more. 

AIR. 

O  thou  lost  Master  of  the  British  Shell ! 

Pleased  in  the  calm  of  Academic  bowers 

To  win  the  spoils  of  meditative  hours, 
•And  from  thy  studious  cell 

See  thy  loved  Arts  and  Virtue's  gentle  train 

Wide  round  the  world  securely  reign. 
Alas !  how  is  that  world  denied, 
How  changed  each  scene  that  peaceful  smiled, 

Since  in  this  crowded  Dome  thy  skill  divine 

Did  laurel  wreaths  round  Granta's  sceptre  twine— 

CHORUS. 

— What  countless  forms,  with  frantic  mien, 
Have  flitted  o'er  yon  darkened  scene— 
They  come— they  rage— they  disappear— 
The  storm  is  Woe — the  Pause  is  Fear — 

RECITATIVE. 

But  who  is  He  that  treads  the  uncertain  gloom, 
That  comes  the  last,  nor  shares  the  general  doom  ? 
Vol.  LIII.  2  Q 
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AIR,  AND  QUARTETT. 

Vain  now  each  mighty  name, 
Thro'  ages  long  descended ; 

Each  Banner's  storied  fame, 
Which  conquest  once  attended : 

RECITATIVE. 

From  height  to  height  the  Alpine  Eagle  flown, 
Screams,  as  he  finds  uo  wild  remain  his  own ; 

RECITATIVE. 

With  sullen  march  recede 
The  Russian's  wasted  train  ; 

The  high,  indignant  Swede 
The  Oppressor  braves  in  vain  ; 
In  dim  eclipse  the  Crescent's  glories  fade ; 
And  the  far  Indian  sees  the  approaching  shade. 
Where,  'mid  the  clouds  of  war, 
Where,  now  the  fortune  of  the  Austrian  star?— 
The  high-born  Maid,  in  bridal  garlands  shewn, 
Leads  up  the  last  sad  pomp,  that  speaks  a  world  o'erthrown. 

CHORUS. 

—The  shout  is  heard  on  high — 
Britannia!  hark — they  fly— they  fly- 
Hark— fallen  is  the  foe,  and  thine  the  victory.— 
On  Alexandria's  plains  glad  sounds  arise : 

Vimeira  loud  replies ; 
The  conquerors  of  the  world  are  conquered  now— 

Rise,  bind  the  laurels  on  thy  brow, 
Britannia  rise !— 'tis  thine— 'tis  thine— 

To  roll  the  thunders  of  the  blazing  line, 
And  bid  the  ruin  wide  the  scatter'd  foe  pursue ; 
And  thine,  to  rush  amain 
Along  the  embattled  plain, 
Pour  o'er  the  opposing  ranks,  and  sweep  them  from  the  view ; 

RECITATIVE,  AND  AIR, 

On  Talavera's  height, 

And  'mid  Barossa's  fight, 
High  beat  each  English  heart  with  triumph  warm ; 
And  England's  Genius  o'er  the  battle's  storm 
Rose  proud,  and  shewed  her  Edward's  laurelled  form, 
While  near  was  seen  the  sable  warrior  son, 
Crowned,  as  on  Poictier's  day,  with  wreaths  from  Cressy  won. 

AIR. 

O  Glo'ster !  pleased  to  thee  while  Granta  bends, 

And  gives  her  sceptre  to  thy  faithful  hand  ; 
Oh  think,  while  round  the  baleful  storm  extends, 
Why  yet  thy  native  land, 

Why  yet  the  loved,  the  beauteous  isle 
In  peace  can  rest,  in  virtue  smile ; 
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RECITATIVE. 

'Mid  states  in  flames  and  ruins  hurled, 
Why  England  yet  survives  the  world  !— 

air,  r 

From  hardy  sports,  from  manly  schools, 
From  Truth's  pure  lore  in  Learning's  bower, 

From  equal  Law,  alike  that  rules 
The  People's  will,  the  Monarch's  power ; 
From  Piety,  whose  soul  sincere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear; 
From  Loyalty,  whose  high  disdain 
Turns  from  the  fawning,  faithless  train  ; 
From  deeds,  the  Historian's  records  shew, 
Valour's  renown  and  Freedom's  glow, 
'Tis  hence,  that  springs  the  unconquer'd  fire, 
That  bids  to  Glory's  heights  aspire: 

air. 

O  Glo'ster !  hence  the  Sage's  aim, 
The  Scholar's  toil,  the  Statesman's  fame, 
The  flaming  sword,  still  ready  found 
To  guard  the  Paradise  around — 
Here  in  their  last  retreat  are  seen 

The  peaceful  Arts,  the  classic  Muse; 
And  heavenly  Wisdom  boar  her  light  serene, 

Her  holy  calm  can  still  diffuse ; 

*  AIR,  AND  CHORUS. 

No  common  cause,  no  vulgar  sway, 
Now,  Glo'ster,  claim  thy  generous  zeal— 

In  England's  bliss  is  Europe's  stay, 
And  England's  hope  in  Grama's  weal.— 

AIR. 

—Thee  have  the  marshalled  hosts  of  France 
Seen  on  their  firmest  ranks  advance; 

Thine  was  the  Soldier's  fearless  glow, 

And  thine  the  skill  that  watched  around ; 
Shamed  and  repulsed  die  conscious  foe 
The  laurel  gave,  tho'  Fortune  frowned : 
And  England  heard,  with  loud  acclaim, 
The  promise  of  thy  youthful  fame ; 

DUET. 

The  modest  Virtues  on  thy  steps  attend- 
To  thee  the  sons  of  grief  and  pain 
For  pity  turn,  nor  turn  in  vain ; 
The  hapless  African  has  called  thee  friend— 
Oh  ever  thou  the  generous  cause  defend  ! 

2Q2 
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CHORUS. 

Pursue  thy  course  !-*ah  honest  fame  is  thine— 

And  Granta  still  shall  bless  the  day, 
Granta  that  ever  lov'd  a  Brunswick's  name. 
The  honoured  day,  that  saw  her  thus  consign 

To  thee  the  Ensigns  of  her  Sway, 
Thee,  Guardian  of  her  Laws,  her  Rights,  her  Fame, 
Son  of  her  matron  Lore,  Prince  of  her  Monarch's  line. 

From  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN. 
By  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

THERE  walks  a  Spirit  o'er  the  peopled  earth, 
Secret  his  progress  is,  unknown  his  birth ; 
Moody  and  viewless  as  the  changing  wind, 
No  force  arrests  his  foot,  no  chains  can  bind ; 
Where'er  he  turns,  the  human  brute  awakes, 
And,  roused  to  better  life,  his  sordid  hut  forsakes: 
He  thinks,  he  reasons,  glows  with  purer  fires, 
Feels  finer  wants,  and  burns  with  new  desires : 
Obedient  Nature  follows  where  he  leads ; 
The  steaming  marsh  is  changed  to  fruitful  meads; 
The  beasts  retire  from  man's  asserted  reign, 
And  prove  his  kingdom  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Then  from  its  bed  is  drawn  the  ponderous  ore, 
Then  Commerce  pours  her  gifts  on  every  shore, 
Then  Babel's  towers  and  terrassed  gardens  rise, 
And  pointed  obelisks  invade  the  skies ; 
Tile  prince  commands,  in  Tyrian  purple  drest, 
And  ./Egypt's  virgins  weave  the  linen  vest. 
Then  spans  the  graceful  arch  the  roaring  tide, 
And  stricter  bounds  the  cultured  fields  divide. 
Then  kindles  Fancy,  then  expands  the  heart, 
Then  blow  the  flowers  of  Genius  and  of  Art ; 
Saints,  Heroes,  Sages,  who  the  land  adorn, 
Seem  rather  to  descend  than  to  be  born ; 
Whilst  History,  midst  the  rolls  consigned  to  fame, 
With  pen  of  adamant  inscribes  their  name. 

The  Genius  now  forsakes  the  favoured  shore, 
And  hates,  capricious,  wjiat  he  loved  before ; 
Then  empires  fall  to  dust,  then  arts  decay, 
And  wasted  realms  enfeebled  despots  sway ; 
Even  Nature's  changed;  without  his  fostering  smile 
Ophir  no  gold,  no  plenty  yields  the  Nile ; 
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The  thirsty  sand  absorbs  the  useless  rill, 
And  spotted  plagues  from  putrid  fens  distil. 
In  desert  solitudes  then  Tadmor  sleeps, 
Stern  Marius  then  o'er  fallen  Carthage  weeps; 
Then  with  enthusiast  love  the  pilgrim  roves 
To  seek  his  footsteps  in  forsaken  groves, 
Explores  the  fractured  arch,  the  ruined  tower, 
Those  limbs  disjointed  of  gigantic  power  ; 
Still  at  each  step  he  dreads  the  adder's  sting, 
The  Arab's  javelin,  or  the  tiger's  spring ; 
With  doubtful  caution  treads  the  echoing  ground, 
And  asks  where  Troy  or  Babylon  is  found. 

And  now  the  vagrant  Power  no  more  detains  . 
The  vale  of  Tempe,  or  Ausonian  plains ; 
Northward  he  throws  the  animating  ray, 
O'er  Celtic  nations  bursts  the  mental  day : 
And,  as  some  playful  child  the  mirror  turns, 
Now  here  now  there  the  moving  lustre  burns ; 
Now  o'er  his  changeful  fancy  more  prevail 
Batavia's  dykes  than  Arno's  purple  vale, 
And  stinted  suns,  and  rivers  bound  with  frost, 
Than  Enna's  plains  or  Baia's  viny  coast ; 
Venice  the  Adriatic  weds  in  vain, 
And  Death  sits  brooding  o'er  Campania's  plain; 
O'er  Baltic  shores  and  through  Hercynian  groves, 
Stirring  the  soul,  the  mighty  impulse  moves; 
Art  plies  bis  tools,  and  Commerce  spreads  her  sail, 
.And  wealth  is  wafted  in  each  shifting  gale. 
The  sons  of  Odin  tread  on  Persian  looms, 
And  Odin's  daughters  breathe  distilled  perfumes ; 
Loud  minstrel  Bards,  in  Gothic  halls,  rehearse 
The  Runic  rhvme,  and  "  build  the  lofty  verse 
The  Muse,  wfiosex  liquid  notes  were  wont  to  swell 
To  the  soft  breathings  of  the'  iEolian  shell, 
Submits,  reluctant,  to  the  harsher  tone, 
And  scarce  believes  the  altered  voice  her  own. 
And  now,  where  Caesar  saw  with  proud  disdain 
The  wattled  hut  and  skin  of  azure  stain, 
Corinthian  columns  rear  their  graceful  forms, 
And  light  virandas  brave  the  wintry  storms, 
While  British  tongues  the  fading  fame  prolong 
Of  Tully's  eloquence  and  Maro's  song. 
Where  once  Bonduca  whirled  the  scythed  car, 
And  the  fierce  matrons  raised  the  shriek  of  war, 
Light  forms  beneath  transparent  muslins  float, 
And  tutor'd  voices  swell  the  artful  note. 
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Light-leaved  acacias  and  the  shady  plane 
And  spreading  cedar  grace  the  woodland  reign  ; 
While  crystal  walls  the  tenderer  plants  confine, 
The  fragrant  orange  and  the  nectared  pine  ; 
The  Syrian  grape  there  hangs  her  rich  festoons, 
Nor  ask  for  purer  air,  or  brighter  noons  : 
Science  and  Art  urge  on  the  useful  toil, 
New  mould  a  climate  and  create  the  soil, 
Subdue  the  rigour  of  the  northern  Bear, 
O'er  polar  climes  shed  aromatic  air, 
On  yielding  Nature  urge  their  new  demands, 
And  ask  not  gifts  but  tribute  at  her  hands. 

London  exults :— on  London  Art  bestows 
Her  summer  ices  and  her  winter  rose ; 
Gems  of  the  East  her  mural  crown  adorn, 
And  Plenty  at  her  feet  pours  forth  her  horn ; 
While  even  the  exiles  her  just  laws  disclaim, 
People  a  continent,  and  build  a  name : 
August  she  sits,  and  with  extended  hands 
Holds  forth  the  book  of  life  to  distant  lands. 

But  fairest  flowers  expand  but  to  decay ; 
The  worm  is  in  thy  core,  thy  glories  pass  away ; 
Arts,  arms  and  wealth  destroy  the  fruits  they  bring ; 
Commerce,  like  beauty,  knows  no  second  spring. 
Crime  walks  thy  streets,  Fraud  earns  her  unblest  bread 
O'er  want  and  woe  thy  gorgeous  robe  is  spread, 
And  angel  charities  in  vain  oppose : 
With  grandeur's  growth  the  moss  of  misery  grows. 
For  see,— to  other  climes  the  Genius  soars, 
He  turns  from  Europe's  desolated  shores  ; 
And  lo,  even  now,  midst  mountains  wrapt  in  storm, 
On  Andes'  heights  he  shrouds  his  awful  form ; 
On  Chimborazo's  summits  treads  sublime, 
Measuring  in  lofty  thought  the  march  of  Time ; 
Sudden  he  calls "  'Tis  now  the  hour !"  he  cries, 
Spreads  his  broad  hand,  and  bids  the  nations  rise. 
La  Plata  hears  amidst  her  torrents'  roar, 
Potosi  hears  it,  as  she  digs  the  ore  : 
Ardent  the  Genius  fans  the  noble  strife, 
And  pours  through  feeble  souls  a  higher  life, 
Shouts  to  the  mingled  tribes  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  swears— Thy  world,  Columbus,  shall  be  free. 
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JOHNSON  AND  BURKE  COMPARED. 
From  Retrospection.   By  Mr.  Cumberland. 

OH  thou,  my  Muse !— (if yet  I  have  a  Muse), 
Come,  tho'  on  crutches,  to  thy  vot'ry's  aid, 
And  teach  me  by  what  answer  to  appease 
This  friend,  who*  importunes  me  to  decide, 
If  Burke  or  Johnson  were  the  greater  man. 
He  knew  not  either,  and  he  knows  not  me, 
Or  surely  he  had  sought  an  abler  judge 
To  solve  that  question- 
Nature  gave  to  each 
PowVs,  that  in  some  respects  may  be  compared, 
For  both  were  Orators— and  could  we  now 
Canvass  the  social  circles  where  they  mix'd, 
The  palm  for  eloquence  by  general  vote 
Would  rest  with  him,  whose  thunder  never  shook 
The  senate  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  harangu'd 
The  nation's  representatives,  methought 
The  fine  machinery,  that  his  fancy  wrought, 
Rich  but  fantastic,  sometimes  would  obscure 
That  symmetry,  which  ever  should  uphold 
The  dignity  and  order  of  debate  : 
'Gainst  orator  like  this  had  Johnson  rose, 
So  clear  was  his  perception  of  the  truth, 
So  grave  his  judgment,  and  so  high  the  swell 
Of  his  full  period,  I  must  think  his  speech 
Had  charm'd  as  many,  and  enlighten'd  more. 

Yet  that  the  sword  of  Burke  could  be  as  sharp 
As  it  was  shining,  Hastings  can  attest, 
Who  thro*  a  siege  of  ten  long  years  withstood 
"  Its  huge  two-handed  sway,   that  stript  him  bare 
Of  fortune,  and  had  cut  him  deeper  still, 
Had  innocence  not  arro'd  him  with  that  shield, 
Which  turn'd  the  stroke  aside,  and  sent  him  home 
To  seek  repose  in  his  paternal  farm. 

Johnson,  if  right  I  judge,  in  classic  lore 
Was  more  diffuse  than  deep  :  he  did  not  dig 
So  many  fathoms  down  as  Bentley  dug 
In  Grecian  soil,  but  far  enough  to  find 
Truth  ever  at  the  bottom  of  his  shaft. 
Burke,  borne  by  genius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Skira'd  o'er  the  flow'ry  plains  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And,  like  the  bee  returning  to  its  hive. 
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Brought  nothing  home  but  sweets :  Johnson  would  dash 
Thro  sophist  or  grammarian  ankle-deep, 
And  rummage  in  their  mud  to  trace  a  date, 
Or  hunt  a  dogma  down,  that  gave  offence 
To  his  philosophy— 

Both  bad  a  taste 
For  contradiction*  but  in  mode  unlike : 
Johnson  at  once  would  doggedly  pronounce  * 
Opinions  false,  and  after  prove  them  such : 
Burke,  not  less  critical,  but  more  polite, 
With  ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue 
Play'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  till  at  length 
Content  to  find  you  willing  to  admire, 
He  ceas*d  to  urge,  or  win  you,  to  assent. 

Burke  of  a  rival's  eminence  would  speak 
With  candour  always,  often  with  applause : 
Johnson,  tlio*  prone  to  pity,  rarely  prais'd. 

The  pun,  which  Burke  encourag'd,  Johnson  spurn'd : 
Yet  none  with  louder  glee  would  cheer  the  laugh, 
Tint  well-tim'd  wit  or  cleanly  humour  rais'd ; 
And  when  no  cloud  obscur'd  his  mental  sphere, 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  his  friendly  breast, 
He  would  hold  up  a  mirror  to  our  eyes, 
In  which  the  human  follies  might  be  seen 
In  characters  so  comic,  yet  so  true, 
Description  from  his  lips  was  like  a  charm, 
That  fix'd  the  hearers  motionless  and  mute. 

Burke  by  his  senatorial  pow  rs  obtain'd 
Ten  times  as  much  as  Johnson  by  his  pen ; 
But  (thanks  to  Thurlow)  I  rejoice  to  own, 
That  learning  and  morality  at  last 
Could  cam  a  pittance,  humble  as  it  was. 

Splendor  of  style,  fertility  of  thought, 
And  the  bold  use  of  metaphor  in  both, 
Strike  us  with  rival  beauty :  Burke  displayed 
A  copious  period,  that,  with  curious  skill 
And  ornamental  epithet  drawn  out, 
Was,  like  the  singer's  cadence,  sometimes  apt, 
Although  melodious,  to  fatigue  the  ear : 
Johnson,  with  terms  unnaturalized  and  rude, 
And  Latinisms  forced  into  his  line, 
Like  raw  undrilL'd  recruits,  would  load  his  text 
High-sounding  and  uncouth ;  yet  if  you  cull 
His  happier  pages,  yon  will  find  a  style 
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Quintilian  might  have  praised :  still  I  perceive 
Nearer  approach  to  purity  in  Burke, 
Tho' not  the  full  accession  to  that  grace, 
That  chaste  simplicity,  which  is  the  last 
And  best  attainment  author  can  possess. 

STANZAS  ON  LOVE  AND  INDIFFERENCE. 

From  Psyche,  a  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Tighe. 

WHEN  pleasure  sparkles  in  the  cup  of  youth, 
And  the  gay  hours  on  downy  wing  advance, 
Oh !  then  'tis  sweet  to  hear  the  lip  of  Truth 
Breathe  the  soft  vows  of  love,  sweet  to  entrance 
The  raptured  soul  by  intermingling  glance 
Of  mutual  bliss;  sweet  amid  roseate  bowers, 
Led  by  the  hand  of  love,  to  weave  the  dance, 
Or  unmolested  crop  life's  fairy  flowers, 
Or  bask  in  joy's  bright  sun  through  calm  unclouded  hours. 

Yet  they,  who  light  of  heart  in  May-day  pride 
Meet  love  with  smiles  and  gaily  amorous  song, 
( Though  he  their  softest  pleasures  may  provide, 
Even  then  when  pleasures  in  full  concert  throng), 
They  cannot  know  with  what  enchantment  strong 
He  steals  upon  the  tender  suffering  soul, 
What  gently-soothing  charms  to  him  belong, 
How  melting  sorrow  owns  his  soft  control, 
Subsiding  passions  hushed  in  milder  waves  to  roll. 

When  vexed  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distress, 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  bis  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
His  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread, 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose  ; 
To  Love  the  tender  Heart  hath  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mothers  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

Oh !  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plant, 
Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease ; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  enchant, 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze ; 
And  when  rude  Winter  shall  thy  roses  seize, 
When  nought  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain, 
This  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast,  and  shelter  from  the  rain, 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain. 
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Through  the  hard  season  Love  with  plaintive  note 
Like  the  kind  red -breast  tenderly  shall  sing, 
Which  swells  'mid  dreary  snows  its  tuneful  throat, 
Brushing  the  cold  dews  from  its  shivering  wing, 
With  cheerful  promise  of  returning  Spring 
To  the  mute  tenants  of  the  leafless  grove. 
Guard  thy  hest  treasure  from  the  venom'd  sting 
Of  baneful  peevishness;  oh!  never  prove 
How  soon  ill -temper's  power  can  banish  gentle  Love ! 

Repentance  may  the  storms  of  passion  chase, 
And  Love,  who  shrunk  affrighted  from  the  blast, 
May  hush  his  just  complaints  in  soft  embrace, 
And  smiling  wipe  his  tearful  eye  at  last : 
Yet  when  the  wind's  rude  violence  is  past, 
Look  what  a  wreck  the  scattered  fields  display  ! 
See  on  the  ground  the  withering  blossoms  cast  ! 
And  hear  sad  Philomel  with  piteous  lay 
Deplore  the  tempest's  rage  that  swept  her  young  away. 

The  tears  capricious  Beauty  loves  to  shed, 
The  pouting  lip,  the  sullen  silent  tongue, 
May  wake  the  impassioned  Lover's  tender  dread, 
And  touch  the  spring  that  clasps  his  soul  so  strong ; 
But  ah,  beware !  the  gentle  power  too  long 
Will  not  endure  the  frown  of  angry  strife  ; 
He  shuns  contention,  and  the  gloomy  throng 
Who  blast  the  joys  of  calm  domestic  life, 
And  flies  when  Discord  shakes  her  brand  with  quarrels  rife. 

Oh  !  he  will  tell  you  that  these  quarrels  bring 
The  ruin,  not  renewal  of  his  flame  : 
If  oft  repeated,  lo !  on  rapid  wing 
He  flies  to  hide  his  fair  but  tender  frame ; 
From  violence,  reproach,  or  peevish  blame 
Irrevocably  flies.   Lament  in  vain  ! 
Indifference  comes  the  abandoned  heart  to  claim, 
Asserts  for  ever  her  repulsive  reign, 
Close  followed  by  Disgust  and  all  her  chilling  train. 

Indifference,  dreadful  power !  what  art  shall  save 
The  good  so  cherished  from  thy  grasping  hand  ? 
How  shall  young  Love  escape  the  untimely  grave 
Thy  treacherous  arts  prepare  ?  or  how  withstand 
The  insidious  foe,  who  with  her  leaden  band 
Enchains  the  thoughtless,  slumbering  deity  ? 
Ah,  never  more  to  wake  !  or  e'er  expand 
His  golden  pinions  to  the  breezy  sky, 
Or  open  to  the  sun  his  dim  and  languid  eye. 
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Who  can  describe  the  hopeless,  silent  pang 
With  which  the  gentle  heart  first  marks  her  sway  ? 
Eyes  the  sure  progress  of  her  icy  fang 
Resistless,  slowly  fastening  on  her  prey ; 
Sees  Rapture's  brilliant  colours  fade  away, 
And  all  the  glow  of  beaming  sympathy  ; 
Anxious  to  watch  the  cold  averted  ray 
That  speaks  no  more  to  the  fond  meeting  eye 
Enchanting  talcs  of  love,  and  tenderness,  and  joy. 

Too  faithful  heart !  thou  never  canst  retrieve 
Thy  withered  hopes :  conceal  the  cruel  pain  ! 
O'er  thy  lost  treasure  still  in  silence  grieve ; 
But  never  to  the  unfeeling  ear  complain : 
From  fruitless  struggles  clearly  bought  refrain  I 
Submit  at  once — the  bitter  task  resign, 
Nor  watch  and  fan  the  expiring  flame  in  vain  ; 
Patience,  consoling  maid,  may  yet  be  thine, 
Go  seek  her  quiet  cell,  and  hear  her  voice  divine  ! 


THE  LILY. 
By  Mrs.  Tighe. 

HOW  withered,  perished  seems  the  form 
Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root  ! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm 
It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 

The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap, 
The  undeligbting  slighted  thing  ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh  1  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 
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While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth; 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 
Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view ; 

Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 
As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear ! 

The  sun  the  shower  indeed  shall  come ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 

And  Nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

Arid  thou,  O  virgin  Queen  of  Spring  ! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 
Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  petal's  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  entrust, 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom, 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 
Eternal  spring  shall  burst  the  gloom. 

THE  DATE  HARVEST. 
From  the  Plants,  Canto  IV.  By  William  Tighe,  Esq. 

COME,  Fancy,  from  the  Hesperian  isles,  or  where 
Elysian  flowers  perfume  the  eternal  spring, 
Dip  thy  light  pencil  in  each  fairy  hue 
And  paint  the  Kving  scene.— Lo !  where  the  dates, 
Hang  golden  clusters  to  the  cloudless  sky ; 
And  careless  Arabs  quaff  the  cooling  breath 
Of  night,  or  slumber  unconfined  beneath 
The  stars  which  glitter  through  their  verdant  palms ! 
Lo  1  where  rich  cocoas  wave,  in  boundless  groves, 
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Uncultured  treasures  o'er  the  coral  strand, 
And  sons  of  nature  in  the  balmy  shade 
Twine  the  fantastic  dance  from  furrowed  plains 
Remote,  and  toils  incessant  of  the  plough ! 

The  sun  towards  Cancer  from  the  line  oblique 
Hath  shaped  his  fiery  course ;  the  Arabian  shores 
And  Persian  feel  the  sultry  vapours  drink 
Their  scanty  fountains :  the  veiled  nymph  returns, 
Her  vase  unmoistened,  from  the  dusty  well. 
Then  forth  from  Mascat  or  from  Basra  crowd 
The  joyous  caravans ;  each  patient  line 
Of  camels,  docile  to  the  leader's  voice, 
Retracing  o'er  the  sand  its  annual  course, 
To  cooler  hills,  and  ever-blooming  shade 
Restores  the  troop,  whom,  in  his  playful  guise, 
Gay  Labour  meets ;  to  mount  the  trunk  erect 
Spring  gracefully  the  pliant  youth,  or  gain 
With  circling  cords  the  taper  stem's  ascent. 
Down,  down  are  showered  the  honied  dates  mature, 
Or  in  the  basket's  pensile  store  descend. 
Prepared  by  vertical  and  ardent  suns 
The  fruit  ambrosial  swells  the  public  wealth, 
Or  from  the  press  distils  its  amber  stream 
Luxurious  nectar  of  Arabian  kings. 

Meantime  the  fountain  and  the  breeze  invite, 
Where  spreads  the  tamarind,  where  the  cassia  droops, 
Or  where  the  silver-blossom'd  almond  greets 
The  pale  mimosa,  with  impervious  shade 
Of  cypress  o'erhung :  fresh  from  the  rill 
The  native  lymph,  or  from  suspended  jars 
More  cool,  delights ;  where  no  exotic  wines 
Inebriate,  no  smoking  viands  pall 
The  languid  guest ;  where  for  the  festive  choir 
Perchance  the  melon  or  the  liberal  grape, 
Or  purple-celled  pomegranate  crowns  the  board  ; 
Or  if  the  palm  alone  her  clusters  yield, 
Not  less  the  Persian  Muse  her  decent  lyre 
Attunes,  not  less  the  freedom  of  her  lay 
Winds  through  the  unbounded  shade  and  echoing  rocks. 
Now,  Hafiz,  is  thy  light  and  happier  song 
Borne  on  the  fragrant  gale :  now  Saadi  pours 
The  moral  lesson ;  or  in  arduous  flight 
The  rich  Ferdousi  sweeps  the  regafchords. 

Tlie  cunning  artist,  and  the  loud  buffoon, 
The  mimic  scene,  the  cymbals  and  the  dance 
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Succeed : —  or  rising  o'er  the  enraptured  crowd 

The  bard  spontaneous  sings  his  wild  romance ; 

Or  chants  the  dervise  of  the  raartyr'd  sons 

Of  Ali ;  or  of  Zemzem,  gelid  well, 

Which  burst  for  Hagar  through  the  burning  sand. 

Thei)  sings  of  saints  and  califs,  and  the  stone 

Or  holy  Mecca ;  then  with  curses  loads 

The  race  of  Othman  and  his  tottering  throne, 

And  crescent  sinking  in  a  troubled  sky. 

Yet  more  they  love  to  hear  of  him,  whose  seal 
Controlled  the  labouring  Genii,  and  whose  spells 
Raised  o'er  his  hidden  gold  the  column'd  piles, 
Balbec  or  EstachSr :  or  of  the  sword 
Of  Rustan ;  or  of  warriors  borne  o'er  seas, 
And  Caf's  bleak  deserts,  in  the  griffin  claw 
Of  Simorg,  bird  enormous  ;  or  of  isles 
With  emerald  leaves  and  ruby  fruits  adorned, 
Or  caves  illumined  by  the  flame  innate 
Of  carbuncles,  or  Irem's  magic  bowers 
And  palaces  secured  from  mortal  view. 

Nor  ever  doth  the  Arabian  Muse  forget 
The  woes  of  love,  and  Majnun's  hapless  tale. 
What  feud  of  hostile  tribes,  what  adverse  star 
Could  drive  him  from  his  Laila  ? — O'er  his  arms 
And  naked  body  like  a  mantle  flow 
The  streaming  ringlet3  wild :  no  sandals  sheath 
His  tortured  feet ;  and  in  his  hair  are  twined 
Thorns  of  the  desert:  on  his  brow  the  fiend 
Of  madness  hath  his  habitation  fixed, 
And  bound  the  oblivious  shadow  round  his  head : 
Relentless  flame,  and  Laila's  vision  track 
His  footsteps ;  with  unconscious  eye  he  views 
The  shade,  and  hospitable  tent ;  the  dog 
Caresses  him  in  vain ;  the  timid  foal 
In  distant  circuits  prints  the  rising  sand ; 
Far  o'er  the  waste,  a  solitary  speck, 
He  roams;— but  not  unpitied  by  the  Muse ; 
She  weeps  the  wretch  in  bondage  to  the  curse 
Of  unappeased  desire ;  inebriate 
With  woe ;  whose  front  is  flame,  whose  eye  despair. 

The  gazel  too,  whom  once  he  loved,  pursues 
His  feet,  sole  partner  of  his  pain,  and  oft 
Kisses  bis  drooping  hand ;  oft  on  his  face 
Looks  piteous,  mute  drops  stealing  from  her  eye ; 
"  Follow  no  more,"  he  cries  «•  the  woeful  track 
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"  Of  one  abandoned  :  turn  ;  thy  mistress  calls ; 
"  Turn ;  for  the  fountains  and  the  flowery  vale, 
"  Thy  kindred  fawns  await  thee ;  they  who  ne'er 
"  Chased  thee  away,  ungrateful  and  unkind ; 
"  Ne'er  drove  thee  frenzied  to  the  howling  blast. 
"  With  me  thou  perishcst ;  no  food  have  I 
"  For  thee ;  no  rest,  no  joy :— the  pain  of  love 
»  For  Laila  is  sufficient :— welcome  then, 
"  Ye  burning  sands,  ye  crags  untrod  by  man, 
"  Ye  whirling  tempests  of  the  naked  plain, 
•*  Ye  spirits  of  the  desart ! — hark !  they  call ; 
"  Away!"  he  cries,  and  as  he  speaks  returns 
His  footsteps  to  the  wild;  he  runs  and  marks 
With  blood  the  flints,  with  tears  the  thorny  path. 
But  not  unpitied  by  the  Arabian  Muse 
He  roves,  a  monarch  in  the  realms  of  Love. 


THE  BALLOON. 

THE  airy  ship  at  anchor  rides; 
Proudly  she  heaves  her  painted  sides 
Impatient  of  delay ; 
And  now  her  silken  form  expands, 
She  springs  aloft,  she  bursts  her  bands, 
She  floats  upon  her  way. 

How  swift !  for  now  I  see  her  sail 
High  mounted  on  the  viewless  gale, 

And  speeding  up  the  sky ; 
And  now  a  speck  in  ether  tost, 
A  moment  seen,  a  moment  lost, 

She  cheats  my  dazzled  eye. 

Bright  wonder !  thee  no  flapping  wing, 
No  labouring  oar,  no  bounding  spring, 

Urged  on  thy  fleet  career : 
By  native  buoyancy  impelled, 
Thy  easy  flight  was  smoothly  held 

Along  the  silent  sphere. 

No  curling  mist  at  closing  light, 
No  meteor  on  the  breast  of  night, 

No  cloud  at  breezy  dawn, 
No  leaf  adown  the  summer  tide 
More  effortless  is  seen  to  glide, 

Or  shadow  o'er  the  lawn. 
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Yet  thee,  e'en  thee,  the  destined  hour 
Shall  summon  from  thy  airy  tower 

Rapid  in  prone  descent ; 
Methinks  I  see  thee  earthward  borne 
With  flaccid  sides  that  droop  forlorn, 

The  breath  etherial  spent. 

Thus  daring  Fancy's  pen  sublime, 

Thus  Love's  bright  wings  are  clipped  by  Time ; 

Thus  Hope,  her  soul  elate, 
Exhales  amid  this  grosser  air ; 
Thus  lightest  hearts  are  bowed  by  care, 

And  Genius  yields  to  Tate. 


THE  VISIONARY. 

From  Poems  by  the  Hon.  William  Robert  S  pence  ft. 

WHEN  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread, 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise, 
And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the  dead ; 

IjTo  bloodless  shape  my  way  pursues, 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys, 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, 
Visions  of  long-departed  joys ! 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there, 
That  lingered  long,  and  Istest  died  ; 
Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 
With  phantom  honours-  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  ! 
They  once  were  friendship,  truth,  and  love ! 
Oh !  die  to  thought,  to  mem'ry  die, 
my  heart  yc  prove  ! 


GOOD-BYE  AND  HOW-D»YE~DO. 
From  the 


ONE  day,  Good-bye  met  How-d'ye-do, 
Too  close  to  shun  saluting, 
But  soon  the  rival  sisters  flew 
From  kissing  to  disputing. 
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«  Away,'*  says  How-d'y-do,  "  your  mien 
Appals  my  cheerful  nature. 
No  Dame  so  sad  as  yours  is  seen 
Iu  sorrow's  nomenclature. 

i 

tl  Whene'er  I  give  one  sunshine  hour, 
Your  cloud  comes  o'er  to  fade  it ; 
Where'er  I  plant  one  bosom  flow'r, 
Your  mildew  drops  to  fade  it. 

"  Ere  How-d'y-do  has  tun'd  each  tongue 
To  hope's  delightful  measure, 
Good-bye  in  friendship's  car  has  rung 
The  knell  of  parting  pleasure ! 

««  From  sorrows  past  my  chemic  skill 
Draws  smiles  of  consolation, 
Whilst  you  from  present  joys  distil 
The  tears  of  separation." 

Good-bye  replied,  "  Your  statement's  true, 
And  well  your  cause  you've  pleaded ; 
But  pray,  who'd  think  of  Hoi 
Unless  Good-bye  preceded  ? 

"  Without  my  prior  influence 
Could  yours  have  ever  flourish 'd  ? 
And  can  your  band  one  flow'r  dispense 
But  those  my  tears  have  nourished  ? 

"  How  oft,  if  at  the  court  of  Love 
Concealment  be  the  fashion, 
When  How-d'y-do  has  failed  to  move, 
Good-bye  reveals  the  passion  I 

"  How  oft,  when  Cupid's  fires  decline, 
As  every  heart  remembers, 
One  sign  of  mine,  and  only  mine, 
Revives  the  dying  embers ! 

"  Go,  bid  the  timid  lover  choose, 
And  I'll  resign  my  charter, 
If  he,  for  ten  kind  How-d'y-dos 
One  kind  Good-bye  would  barter ! 

"  From  Love  and  Friendship's  kindred  source* 
We  both  derive  existence, 
Vol.  LIU.  2  R 
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And  they  would  both  lose  half  their  force 
Without  our  joint  assistance. 


"  'Tie  well  the  world  our  merit  knows, 
Since  time,  there's  no  denying, 
One  half  in  How-d'y-doing 
And  t'other  in  Good-byeing !" 


END  OF  VOL,  LIII. 


T.  C.  Hansard, 
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